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PBOBLEBiS  OF  THE  BESTOBATION^ 

The  problem  which  none  of  the  revolutionary  assemblies  and  forms  of 
TOvemment  —  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  the  convention, 
directory,  consulate,  or  empire  —  had  fc^en  able  to  solve,  and  which  consisted 
in  providing  France  with  an  adequate  and  solid  constitution,  confronted  the 
governments  that  immediately  followed  the  Revolution. 

Louis  XVIII  "  conceded  "  the  charter  of  1814,  which  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  British  constitution.  This  charter  gave  the  executive  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  king  declared  non-responsible,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  respon- 
sible ministers ;  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  divided  between  the  king 
and  two  chambers  composed  —  one  of  hereditary  peers,  the  other  of  deputies 
paying  one  thousand  francs  of  direct  taxes  and  chosen  by  electors  who  paid 
five  hundred  francs. 

Louis  XVIII  had  merely  to  "lie  down  in  the  bed  of  Napoleon,"  to  find 
himself  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  necessary  to  a  king,  and  to  come 
into  possession  of  such  a  police  and  administrative  system  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  The  latent  despotism,  however,  was  held  in  check  by 
the  ministerial  responsibility,  by  the  rights  of  the  chambers,  by  the  very 
rudimentary  liberties  of  the  people,  and  finally  by  the  king's  own  strong 
common  sense.  Under  such  a  rule  France  might  have  enjoyed  the  period 
of  peace  needed  after  twenty-five  years  of  turmoil  and  upheaval,  had  the 
passions  of  the  different  parties  —  the  royalists,  the  liberals,  the  Bonapartists 
who  later  coalesced  with  the  earlier  republicans  —  permitted  such  repose. 

^  Histories  of  the  Restoration  have  been  written  by  de  Vaulabelle,  Lamartine,  Viel-Castel, 
Kettement,  Hamel ;  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  by  Louis  Blanc,  Elias  Regnault,  de  Nouvion, 
Thureaa  Dangin,  with  the  Mkmoiren  of  Guizot,  duke  de  Broglie,  Doctor  V^ron,  Victor  Hugo 
{ChotM  Vues)\  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  Daniel  Stem,  A.  Delvau,  Normanby,  E.  SpuUer, 
VL  Cistille,  Victor  Pierre,  P.  de  la  Gorce ;  of  the  Second  Empire,  by  Taxile  Delord,  P.  de  la 
Gorce ;  of  the  third  republic,  by  E.  Zevort,  G.  Hanotauz«  Faustin  H6lie,  Le9  Constitutions  de  la 
France  ;  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Histoire  de  gouvernement  parlimentaire. 
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The  experiment  was  furthermore  disturbed  by  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  and  the  consequent  defection  of  almost  all  of  his  former  troops,  and  by 
the  "  Hundred  Days  "  of  Waterloo  with  their  disastrous  consequences.  Na- 
poleon, running  his  last  adventure  as  a  despot,  at  least  paid  homage  to  the 
new  ideas,  all  strange  to  him,  which  had  arisen,  and  gave  the  state  a  consti- 
tution bearing  the  name  of  Additional  Act  that,  like  the  charter  of  Louis 
XVIII,  might  have  been  thought  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  act  he  promised  to  the  people  freedom  of  the  press  as  well  as  all  other 
liberties. 

Napoleon  was  no  sooner  embarked  for  St.  Helena  than  legitimate  royalty 
returned  and  with  it  the  charter  of  1814.  Under  its  provisions  France 
might  at  last  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  use  of  liberty,  had  not 
Charles  X  conceived  the  idea  of  searching  out,  in  Article  14,  which  charged 
him  to  enforce  the  laws,  a  clause  which  gave  him  the  right  to  violate  them. 
The  revolution  of  1830  ensued. 

THE  MEASUBES  OF  LOUIS  PHIUPPB 

The  sovereignty  which  issued  from  this  struggle  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  monarchic  and  the  republican  ideas;  Louis  Philippe,  though  a 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  even  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  the  son  of  a  regicide 
and  member  of  the  convention,  and  had  lumself  fought  at  Valmy,  Jemmapes, 
and  Neerwinden  under  the  folds  of  the  tricolour.  Thereby,  he  oflfered  guar- 
antees to  the  men  of  1789.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legitimists  reproached 
him  with  his  father's  regicidal  vote  and  with  his  own  usurpation,  the  repub- 
licans utterly  refused  to  see  in  his  reign  the  "  best  of  republics "  as  La 
Fayette  desired,  and  the  fionapartists  held  themselves  in  reserve  for  Napo- 
leon II. 

Here  again  the  violence  of  political  passions  made  a  liberal  form  of  gov- 
ernment very  difficult  to  maintain.  Plots  and  insurrections  followed  fast 
upon  each  other.  The  king  was  made  the  object  of  twenty-three  murderous 
attempts,  the  most  terrible  being  that  of  Fieschi  and  the  infernal  machine, 
which  wounded  or  killed  forty-two  persons,  among  whom  was  the  marechal 
Mortier.^  Louis  Philippe  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the  "only  game 
that  could  be  hunted  at  every  season  of  the  vear." 

The  charter  was  amended  in  a  somewhat  more  democratic  sense,  and 
Article  14,  which  had  been  so  unfortunately  construed  by  Charles  X,  was 
annulled.  The  office  of  peer  was  henceforth  to  be  held  for  life  and  not  to 
be  hereditary.  The  electoral  qualification  or  fee  was  reduced  from  three 
hundred  to  two  hundred  francs  (to  one  hundred  in  the  case  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  institute);  and  the  qualification  of  eligibility  was  reduced 
from  one  thousand  to  five  hundred.  The  number  of  electors  was  increased 
from  90,000  to  200,000 ;  later,  in  1847,  to  240,000  — a  small  enough  number 
for  a  nation  of  thirty-five  million  souls ! 

The  charter  formally  abolished  "preliminary  authorisation"  and  press 
censure,  and  referred  to  a  jury  all  offences  of  the  press.  Even  after  various 
organs  had  been  guilty  of  excess,  and  had  instigated  regicide  and  insurrec- 
tions, these  provisions  were  steadfastly  observed.  The  only  extra  stringency 
to  be  adopted  was  the  enactment  of  September  9th,  1885,  which  gave  a 
clearer  definition  of  press  misdemeanors  and  imposed  new  penalties. 

It  was  in  the  matter  of  meetings  and  associations,  however,  that  this 
government,  otherwise  so  liberal,  displayed  the  most  timidity,  and  not  with- 

^  Prince  de  Joinyille  (who  assisted  at  this  terrible  scene),  Vieux  Souvenirs,  Chap.  XIL 
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oat  reason.  The  law  of  the  10th  of  AprU,  1834,  was  intended  to  sapply  any 
deficiencies  that  might  have  escaped  the  discerning  eye  of  Napoleon:  for 
example,  in  his  Penal  Code,  he  had  in  view  only  meetings  and  associations 
of  over  twenty  persons ;  the  law  of  1834  reached  those  which  were  subdivided 
into  fractions  of  less  than  twenty  members.  Napoleon  had  aimed  exclusively 
at  **  chiefs,  administrators,  or  directors  "  ;  the  law  of  1834  fell  upon  simple 
members.  The  penalty  named  by  Napoleon  had  been  a  fine  of  from  sixteen 
to  two  hundred  francs  ;  this  fine  was  henceforth  to  be  five  times  greater,  and 
there  was  a  risk  attached  of  from  two  months*  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  etc. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  neither  Napoleon's  life  nor  his  throne 
had  ever  been  endangered  by  associations,  whereas  certain  powerful  societies, 
either  open  or  secret,  had  been  at  work  undermining  the  sovereignty  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  instigating  attempts  on  his  life.  It  was  no  small  honour 
that  this  king  should  have  bestowed  upon  France  the  maximum  of  liberties 
it  had  ever  enjoyed  while  he  himself  was  being  made  each  year  the  object  of 
one  or  more  murderous  attempts. 

The  monarchv  of  July  rested  upon  three  institutions  : 

(1)  Qualified  suffrage.  In  1830  the  modification  of  the  electoral  quali- 
fication and  that  of  eligibility  had,  in  effect,  caused  the  preponderance  to  pass 
from  rural  to  urban  electors,  and  from  social  forces  pertaining  to  agriculture 
to  industrial  and  commercial  forces. 

(2)  A  qualified  national  guard.  The  national  guard  had  been  suppressed 
under  the  Restoration  because  of  its  turbulent  demonstrations  against  the 
prime  minister  of  Charles  X,  M.  de  Villftle.  To  be  revenged  it  fought 
against  the  royal  troops  on  the  barricades  of  July,  1830.  From  this  moment, 
however,  it  became  the  prop  of  order,  the  defender  of  the  charter  and  of  the 
citizen-king ;  and  upon  it  devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  barricades. 
This  band  of  merchants,  of  licensed  traders,  of  Parisian  shop-keepers,  many 
of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  previous  wars  and  who  wore  the  great  shako 
with  all  the  ease  of  Napoleon's  seasoned  "grumblers,"  fought  valiantly 
against  the  rioters,  whose  bravery  equalled  their  own.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand members  of  the  national  guard,  most  of  whom  were  heads  of  families, 
fell  in  the  street  combats,  shedding  their  blood  freely  for  the  dynasty  they 
themselves  had  raised  up.  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X  had  each  had  a 
special  royal  guard  partly  composed  of  Swiss ;  Louis  Philippe  would  have 
about  him  no  other  body  than  the  national  guard,  knowing  well  how  much 
he  owed  each  individual  member.  Thus  at  every  review  held  by  him  crosses 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  freely  distributed  among  them.  The  national 
piard  elected  its  own  non-commissioned  oflBcers  and  commissioned  officers 
below  the  rank  of  captain  ;  appointments  to  all  the  higher  grades  were  made 
by  the  king  from  a  list  of  ten  names  proposed  by  the  battalion.  In  order 
to  preserve  to  the  organisation  its  bourgeois  character  and  to  prevent  any 
admixture  of  the  popular  element,  it  was  simply  necessary  to  exact  the  wear- 
ing of  a  uniform.  The  national  guard  was  both  a  militia  and  an  opinion ; 
at  the  king's  reviews  it  manifested  by  its  silence  or  by  its  acclamations  what 
it  thought  of  politics.     Hence  it  was  called  "  the  intelligent  bayonets." 

(3)  The  same  class  from  which  were  recruited  electors  and  members  of 
the  national  guard  also  furnished  members  of  the  jury  before  whom  were 
arraigned  all  the  enemies  of  the  government,  whether  accused  of  conspiracy 
and  attempt  at  assassination  or  of  some  misdemeanor  of  the  press. 

Thus  it  was  the  same  men  who  sustained  the  monarchy  of  July  by  their 
votes,  their  bayonets,  and  their  decisions.  They  constituted  what  was  then 
the  **  legal  nation."    The  rest  of  the  people  were  forbidden  all  share  in  public 
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affairs.  When  therefore  these  electors,  national  guardsmen,  and  jurors  began 
to  show  hostility  or  even  simple  indifference  toward  the  government  tnev 
had  helped  to  found,  that  government  fell  of  itself.  When,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1848,  Louis  Philippe  saw  himself  abandoned  by  his  faithful 
national  guard,  he  refused  to  sanction  further  bloodshed ;  his  power,  based 
on  the  favour  of  public  opinion,  could  not  stand  once  that  support  had  been 
withdrawn.  Hitherto  his  reign  had  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  ^4egal  nation"; 
over  the  true  nation  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  rule. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  shown  itself  as  liberal  as  the  ideas 
of  the  times  would  permit ;  it  had  assured  to  France,  to  all  Europe  in  fact, 
despite  certain  provocations  from  the  old  "  Holy  Alliance,"  eighteen  years  of 
honourable  and  profound  peace;  it  had  endowed  France  with  its  richest 
colony,  Algeria,  and  under  it  the  country's  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
and  all  the  oranches  of  public  prosperity  had  attained  enormous  development. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  1848 

The  misunderstanding  which  finally  led  to  rupture  between  the  nation, 
even  the  ^4egal  nation"  and  the  monarchy,  arose  out  of  a  question  relating 
to  the  extension  of  suffrage.  The  revolution  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848, 
was  unquestionably  the  least  justified  and  least  justifiable  in  the  history  of 
France.  Its  consequences  were  even  more  disastrous  to  the  country  in 
general  than  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  Those  who  advocated  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  were  soon  to  experience  sharply  what  evils  an  electoral 
body  —  suddenly  increased,  without  preparation  or  gradation,  from  241,000 
voters  to  ten  millions  —  could  inflict  upon  the  land ;  and  those  who  accused 
the  well-disposed  king  of  illiberalism  were  shortly  to  taste  the  joys  of  a 
revival  of  Csesarism. 

The  personages  whom  the  revolution  of  the  24th  of  February  bombarded 
into  power  as  the  "  provisory  government "  were  men  of  high  intelligence, 
giving  evidence  of  the  very  best  intentions  but  totally  devoid  of  political 
experience.  They  exhausted  their  eloquence  and  talents  in  criticising  and 
reviling  power,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  were  its  essential  attributes. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage,  bein^  forced  thereto 
possibly  by  the  circumstance  that  the  revolution  had  removed  all  restrictions 
standing  in  its  way,  and  that  new  ones  could  not  be  invented  by  any  small 
body  of  men  had  they  the  wish.  The  provisory  government,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  accorded  to  all  the  right  to  vote,  opened  the  way  to  wider  mem- 
bership in  the  national  guard  by  abolishing  the  uniform.  Later  the  second 
constituent  assembly,  by  a  decree  issued  the  27th  of  August,  1848,  admitted 
nearly  the  whole  number  of  electors  to  jury  rights  ;  thus  the  pillars  of  the 
monarchy  of  July  were  employed  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  demo- 
cratic power.  The  provisory  government  also  annulled  all  laws  restricting 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to  form  unions  and  associations,  and 
abolished  titles  of  nobility  as  well  as  capital  punishment  for  political  offences. 

By  the  transformation  of  the  national  guard,  all  the  opinions  of  the 
different  political  parties  into  which  the  country  was  divided  took  the  form 
of  armed  opinion,  of  opinion  bloodthirsty  and  crossbelted,  with  gun  in  hand 
and  cartridge  box  on  back.  Political  feeling  was  indeed  everywhere  excited 
to  excess,  owing  to  the  hatching  of  innumerable  revolutionary  newspapers, 
and  the  opening  of  the  clubs  ("  red  "  clubs,  be  it  understood)  all  over  Paris. 
When  the  provisory  government  shortly  after  retired  to  give  place  to  a 
constituent  assembly,  the  latter — first-fruit  as  it  was  of  universal  suffrage 
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and  composed  of  members  far  too  numerous  (about  nine  hundred),  who 
were  scarcely  known  to  each  other  and  were  seated  for  the  first  time  in  an 
assembly — gave  proof  of  inexperience  equal  to  that  of  the  provisory  govern- 
ment ;  or  rather  it  professed  deep  contempt  for  any  political  experience  that 
had  ever  been  gained. 

The  constitution  this  body  voted  contained  two  noteworthy  provisions, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  it:  (1)  Opposite 
the  president  of  the  republic  was  to  be  a  single  chamber  called  legislative, 
with  no  intermediary  power  between  it  and  the  president.  This  arrangement 
had  already  been  tried  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1791.  One 
single  assembly  had  then  destroyed  the  king ;  this  time  it  was  the  president 
who  was  to  destroy  the  single  assembly.  (2)  The  election  of  the  president 
of  the  republic  was  to  be  enected  by  universal  suffrage ;  what  power  was  it 
possible  for  any  assembly  to  possess  in  face  of  a  president  who  held  his  office 
oy  virtue  of  a  veritable  plebiscite  ? 

There  remained  one  last  folly  to  be  committed,  and  that  by  the  agency  of 
universal  suffrage.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1848,  it  elected  as  president 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

What  happened  had  to  happen  —  it  was  decreed  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1848.  In  just  what  manner  it  happened  it  is  needless  to  detail.  The  coup 
JTStat  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  made  the  president  who  had  been  faith- 
less to  his  vow  master  of  France.  At  first  the  nation  had  no  other  constitu- 
tion than  the  terror  diffused  by  the  Paris  massacres  and  the  bloody  acts  of 
repression  that  took  place  throughout  the  provinces.^  When  Louis  Napoleon 
fiiudly  bethought  himself  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  constitution  (that 
of  the  14th  of  January,  1852),  he  had  but  to  seek  inspiration  in  the  example 
of  his  uncle.  Just  as  under  the  first  empire,  there  was  appointed  for  leading 
functions  a  council  of  state ;  next,  ranking  sufficiently  high,  a  senate ;  and 
lastly  a  eorpi  lfgi%lat%f^  which  seemed  to  exist  solely  for  show,  composed  as  it 
was  of  members  elected  under  pressure  of  the  prefects,  having  no  initiative 
in  matters  of  law  or  of  state  finance  and  sitting  under  a  president  elected 
by  the  prince  and  ministers  not  responsible  to  it.  All  civil  and  military 
officials  were  obliged  under  pain  of  revocation  to  take  an  oath  to  the  man 
who  had  violated  his.  Ten  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  proclamation 
of  that  constitution,  before  the  senattts  consults  of  the  7th  of  November,  1852, 
made  the  prince-president  emperor  of  the  French,  a  dignity  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  plebiscite  of  the  20th-21st  of  November. 

NAPOLEON  ni  IS  ELECTED  EMPEROR 

Naturally  all  liberties  were  suppressed.  In  the  matter  of  meetings  and 
associations.  Article  291  and  the  law  of  1834  reappeared  in  vigour,  and  the 
press  was  subjected  to  the  harshest  rule  it  had  known  since  the  first  empire. 
All  rigours,  fiscal,  preventive,  and  repressive,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it; 
a  security  of  from  15,000  to  50,000  francs  was  demanded,  and  a  stamp-tax  of 
six  centimes  for  Paris  and  three  centimes  for  the  provinces  on  every  number 
of  a  newspaper.  No  organ  could  exist  without  "  preliminary  authorisation  " 
by  the  government.  Jurisdiction  in  press  misdemeanors  was  withdrawn 
from  the  jury  and  given  to  criminal  judges  who  held  their  office  from  the 
sovereign.  Administrative  repression  was  added  to  or  supplemented  judi- 
cial repression ;   every  newspaper  that  received  two  notices  from  the  police 

» T^not,  Paris  en  Dicembre  1851  et  la  province  en  Dicembre  1851 ;  Victor  Hugo,  Eistoire 
d'un  Crim^ 
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within  two  years  was  immediately  suppressed.  Even  books  were  made  the 
subject  of  exceptional  rules,  L^nistoire  dea  princes  de  CondS^  by  the  duke 
d'Aumale,  being  seized  without  process  of  law  (1863). 

Such  was  the  ''  authoritative  empire  "  ;  it  subsisted  until  1867.  It  would 
be  idle  and  tedious  to  relate  by  what  successive  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  imperial  power,  made  under  pressure  of  political  opinion  that  took  its 
colour  from  the  blunders  of  Mexico,  Sadowa,  etc.,  the  "authoritative  empire" 
was  gradually  transmuted  to  the  liberal  empire,  that  restored  to  the  legisla- 
tive Dody  many  of  its  legitimate  prerogatives ;  softened  the  rule  that  bore  so 
heavily  on  the  press;  took  the  risk  even  of  authorising  (by  the  enactment  of 
June  6th,  1868)  meetings  that  were  non-political  in  character,  and  also  of 
public  meetings  held  in  view  of  legislative  elections. 

The  empire  had  been  able  to  exist  at  all  only  on  condition  that  the 
particulars  concerning  its  origin  should  be  kept  from  view ;  the  publication 
of  the  books  by  Tenot  describing  the  violences  that  attended  the  coup  d'Stat 
both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Napoleon  le  petit^  together  with  his  mighty  poetical  pamphlet,  Le%  CMtimenU^ 
recalled  to  the  old  and  revealed  to  the  young  in  what  waves  of  blood  had 
been  effaced  the  oath  sworn  to  the  republic  by  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon. 
Thereafter  every  new  form  of  liberty  bestowed  on  the  nation  by  the  emperor 
awoke  —  not  gratitude,  but  the  determination  to  use  it  as  an  arm  against 
him.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  second  empire  would  have  prolonged  its 
existence  by  yet  a  few  more  years  had  it  not  ventured,  by  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  to  face  a  violent  death. 

THE  THIRD   REPUBLIC 

The  trials  that  France  underwent  during  the  "  terrible  year  "  are  too  well 
known  to  need  narration;  no  horrors  were  spared  her,  neither  those  of  civil 
nor  of  foreign  war.  Borne  down  by  disaster  and  by  the  weight  of  financial 
ruin  precipitated  by  the  demand  of  the  invaders  for  five  thousand  millions  of 
francs,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  all  problems  was  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  government.  How  the  national  assembly,  elected  on  February 
8th,  1871,  composed  two-thirds  of  royalists,  was  ever  brought  to  consent  first 
to  a  "  head  of  the  executive  power  of  the  French  Republic,"  then  to  a 
"  president  of  the  French  Republic,"  and  finally,  even  after  the  overthrow  of 
M.  Thiers,  even  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  to  vote  the 
republican  constitution  of  February  25th,  1875,  is  a  mystery  that  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Certainly  the  royalists  had 
the  majority  in  the  assembly ;  but  they  were  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
camps,  legitimists  and  Orleanists,  who  could  never  bring  about  a  fusion 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Henceforth  the  republic 
which,  contrary  to  expectations,  had  offered  for  five  months  a  resolute 
resistance  to  invasion,  which  had  showed  itself  sufficiently  powerful  to  quell 
an  insurrection  twenty  times  more  redoubtable  than  those  to  which  the 
monarchies  had  succumbed — the  republic  which  had  inspired  Europe,  the 
whole  world  in  fact,  with  confidence  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  the  prodigious 
loans  it  needed  for  the  liberation  of  its  territories — the  republic,  we  say,  was 
looked  on  as  the  form  of  government  most  natural  to  the  land,  the  one  already 
firmly  established  there,  antedating  the  national  assembly  itself.  The 
complementary  elections  of  July,  1871,  and  all  the  partial  elections  which 
followed,  testified  to  the  obstinate,  unalterable  attachment  of  the  French 
people  to  the  republican  idea.     Even  the  rash  act  of  the  assembly  on  the 
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24th  of  May,  and  later  that  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  which  seemed  to  place 
the  question  of  a  republic  once  more  in  the  balance,  served  but  to  exalt  the 
passion  of  democracy  and  galvanise  republican  energies. 

The  constitution  of  1875,  gift  of  the  national  assembly  to  the  republic,  is, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  that  France  has  ever  had.  The  country  seems 
to  have  profited  bv  the  experience,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  of  the  past,  to 
steer  safely  past  the  reefs  that  wrecked  the  constitutions  of  1791  and  1848. 
Like  the  constitutions  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  Europe,  this  creation  of  the 
national  assembly  was  plainly  inspired  by  the  old  constitution  of  Great 
Britain;  it  also  recalls  the  charter  of  1830,  but  with  an  added  democratic- 
republican  character.  Certain  it  is  that  the  president  of  the  republic,  like 
Louis  Philippe,  "  reigns  but  does  not  govern,"  and  that  like  him  also  he  has 
ministers  who  are  responsible  to  the  chambers.  Of  these  chambers  one  is  the 
product  of  universal  suffrage  and  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  entire 
machineryof  state,  president  and  senate  being  but  wheels  to  regulate  the 
action.  The  senate  is  elected  by  a  special  body  composed  mainly  of  delegates 
from  the  different  communes,  which  is  why  Gambetta  called  it  the  '^  grand 
council  of  the  communes  of  France."  Since  the  reforms  effected  in  1884 
there  are  no  longer  any  life-senators,  all  being  appointed  for  a  term  of  nine 

{ears.  No  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  state  can  encroach  upon  the  others. 
f  a  president  violates  nis  oath  of  ofl&ce  he  can,  by  vote  of  the  chamber,  be 
impeached  before  the  senate ;  if  the  chamber  shows  a  disposition  to  exceed 
its  proper  authority  it  can  be  dissolved  by  the  president,  with  the  aflBrmative 
vote  oi  the  senate.  The  senate  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  its  member- 
ship renewed  only  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every  third  year,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  said  to  be  a  permanent  assembly,  whereas  the  office  of 
president  receives  a  new  incumbent  every  seven  and  the  chamber  entire  new 
membership  every  four  years.  Nevertheless  this  triennial  change  of  personnel 
is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  senate  within  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate 
authority. 

Such  was  at  least  the  theory  of  the  French  constitution  of  1875 ;  but  no 
constitution  is  worth  more  than  the  men  who  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  plain 
that  if  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  made  up  from  elections  falsified  under 
official  pressure,  by  fraud  at  the  ballot-boxes,  or  by  general  corruption;  or  if 
the  senate,  instead  of  being  composed  of  picked  men,  as  should  be  the  case 
with  any  assembly  of  high  functions,  recruited  its  senators  from  among  the 
miscellaneous  candidates  presented  by  universal  suffrage  or  the  ranks  of 
village  notabilities ;  if  on  the  occasion  of  a  presidential  election  all  candidates 
possessing  high  character  or  intelligence  were  carefully  rejected  —  that 
constitution  would  be  thrown  out  of  gear  in  every  cog.  Not  upon  its  authors 
could  the  blame  be  made  to  fall,  but  upon  those  who  strove  to  disfigure  and 
pervert  the  original  conception. 

One  reproach  can  be  raised  against  the  constitution  of  1875  —  it  is  based 
upon  an  English  instead  of  an  American  prototype.  Has  not  a  great  and 
prosperous  republic  like  the  United  States  offered  the  best  model  for  the 
constitution  of  the  most  powerful  democracy  of  the  Old  World  ?  Has  not 
its  type  been  adopted  by  all  the  republics,  even  the  Latin,  of  the  New  World  ? 
This  thesis  has  been  sustained  in  France,  particularly  by  M.  Andrieux,  former 
deputy  from  Lyons  and  prefect  of  police,  who  made  it  the  object,  in  1884, 
of  a  proposed  law.  The  chief  drawback  to  its  adoption,  however,  seemed  to 
be  that  France  occupied  a  territory  of  only  525,000  square  kilometres,  while 
that  covered  by  the  United  States  is  9,354,000.  Hence  the  France  of  to-day, 
product  as  it  is  of  a  thousand  years  of  history,  of  the  old  regime,  of  the 
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Revolation,  of  the  Napoleonic  empires,  is  a  highly  concentrated  state,  essen- 
tially a  unit.  It  has  reached  this  condition  of  unity  by  reason  of  its  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  powerful  neighbours,  who  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  had  to  be  resisted  ;  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  anxiety 
of  war.     From  these  observations  certain  consequences  undeniably  follow. 

We  can  still,  however,  envy  the  United  States  its  Supreme  Court,  which 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  his  essential  rights  in  the  face  of  any  possible 
arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  executive  power.  In  the  matter  of 
our  essential  rights  the  law  of  July  29th,  1881,  is  all  that  can  ba  desired  as 
regards  the  press ;  moreover,  the  law  of  June  80th,  1881,  authorised  all  public 
meetings  on  presentation  of  a  simple  declaration  signed  by  two  citizens. 
Associations  in  the  interests  of  public  charities,  commerce,  or  the  sciences 
had  long  been  allowed  to  form  with  perfect  freedom,  and  the  law  of  March 
21st,  1884,  completelv  broke  down  all  previous  legislation  in  favour  of  asso- 
ciations having  the  character  of  syndics.  Also  the  law  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
1901,  would  certainly  have  endowed  France  with  the  greatest  possible  liberty 
of  association,^  if  it  had  not  borne  so  arbitrarily  upon  congregations. 

Save  on  this  latter  point  it  can  be  affirmed  that  French  democracy,  if  by 
that  term  is  understood  the  nation  in  its  entirety  and  not  a  few  detached 
revolutionary  groups,  has  evolved  in  our  more  recent  laws  and  constitution 
the  most  perfect  of  all  political  formulas.  It  seems  indeed  that  the  end  of 
the  mighty  struggle  begun  in  1789  has  been  reached.  A  social  system  such 
as  purs  could  hardly  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  and  equality ;  it 
is  rather  in  the  matter  of  fraternity  that  there  still  remains  something  to 
accomplish. 

Having  set  forth  the  political  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  France 
since  1815, 1  shall  later  show  how  society  has  become  transformed  during  the 
same  period. 

1  The  law  of  the  2iid  of  July,  1901,  abrogates  not  only  articles  291  and  following  of  the 
Penal  Code  and  the  law  of  1884,  but  it  repeal  the  act  of  March  I4th,  1872,  proecribinff  the 
Workers*  International  Union,  Article  7  of  the  law  of  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  forbidding  clubs, 
the  law  of  the  28th  of  July,  1848,  prohibiting  secret  societies,  etc. 
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Vmioe  had  now  straggled,  snifeiedf  and  bled  for  flve4md-twent3r 
jeaa,  through  a  fearfnl  revolution  and  ruinoiis  wan ;  and  what  were 
the  lesnlte  f  Her  enemies  were  in  poeseadon  of  her  capital :  all  her 
eonqoesti  were  mmendered ;  and  the  Bonrbone  were  restored  to  the 
throiie  of  their  anoestors.  But  these  were  not  the  only  oonsequenoes  of 
the  late  ccmTulsions,  to  France  or  to  Europe.  France,  indeed,  was 
goremed  Ify  another  Bourbon  king ;  but  the  anUen  rigime  was  no 
more :  the  oppressire  privileges  of  feudalism  had  been  abolished ;  and 
a  constitutional  charter  was  granted  by  Louis  XVllL  But  all  these 
benefits  had  been  secured  in  the* first  two  years  of  the  Revolutlbn, 
before  the  monarchy  had  been  destroyed,  without  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  without  desolating  ware.  She  had  gained  nothing  by  her  crimes, 
her  madness,  her  sacrifices,  and  her  sudBferings,  since  the  constitution 
of  the  14th  September,  1701.  Upon  Europe,  the  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  conspicuous.  The  old  regime  of  France  was  subverted ; 
aud  in  most  European  states,  where  a  similar  system  had  been  main- 
tained, since  the  Middle  Ages,  its  foundations  were  shaken.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  awakened  the  minds  of  men  to  political 
thought ;  and  the  power  of  absolute  governments  was  controlled  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  — Sin  Thomas  Ebskinb  Mi.t.& 

lamabtinb's  view  of  the  EESTOEATION 

Nations  are  like  men  ;  they  have  the  same  passions,  vicissitudes,  exagger- 
ations, indecisions,  and  uncertainties.  That  which  is  called  public  opinion 
in  free  governments  is  only  the  movable  needle  of  the  dial  plate  which  marks 
by  turns  the  variations  in  this  atmosphere  of  human  affairs.  This  instability 
is  still  more  sadden  and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  race.  It  has  become  a  proverb 
of  Europe. 

The  French  historian  ought  to  acknowledge  this  vice  of  the  nation,  whose 
vicissitades  he  recounts,  as  he  ought  to  point  out  its  virtues.  Even  this 
instability  belong^  to  a  quality  of  the  great  French  race  —  imagination  ;  it 
forms  part  of  its  destiny.  In  its  wars  it  is  called  impulse;  in  its  arts, 
genius;  in  its  reverses,  despondency;  in  its  despondency,  inconsistency;  and 
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in  its  patriotism,  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  modem  nation  which  has  the  most 
fire  in  its  soul;  and  this  fire  is  fanned  by  the  wind  of  its  mobility.  We  can- 
not explain,  except  by  this  character  of  the  French  race,  those  frenzies  — 
which  simultaneously  seem  to  seize  upon  the  whole  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months  —  for  principles,  for  men,  and  for  governments  the  most  opposed 
to  each  other. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  those  astonishing  inconstancies  of  public 
opinion  in  France.  Let  us  explain  its  causes :  The  gleam  of  those  philo- 
sophical principles,  the  whole  of  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  nowhere,  so  much  as  in  France,  dazzled  and  warmed  the  souls  of 
the  people,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  voice  of  her  writers, 
her  orators,  her  tribunes,  and  her  warriors,  France  took  the  initiative  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  without  considering  what  it  would  cost  in  fatigues, 
treasure,  and  blood,  to  renew  her  institutions,  vitiated  by  the  rust  of  ages, 
in  religion,  legislation,  civilisation,  and  government.  The  throne  had  crum- 
bled amidst  the  tumult,  pulled  down  like  a  counter-revolutionary  flag  raised 
in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution.  The  country,  however,  was  beginning  to 
know  itself,  to  purify  itself,  to  constitute  itself  into  a  tolerant  democracy 
under  the  republican  government  of  the  Directory,  when  Bonaparte,  personi- 
fying at  once  in  himself  the  usurpation  of  the  army  over  the  laws  and  the 
counter-revolution,  violently  interrupted,  on  the  18th  Brumaire  (November 
9th),  the  silent  work  of  the  new  civilisation,  which  was  elaborating  and  culling 
out  the  elements  of  the  new  order  of  things.  To  divert  the  nation's  thoughts 
from  its  revolution  he  launched  it  and  led  it  on  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
He  exhausted  it  of  its  blood  and  population,  to  prevent  it  from  thinking  and 
agitating  under  him.  He  had  made  it  apostatise  by  his  publicists,  by  his 
suent  system,  and  by  his  police,  from  all  the  principles  of  its  regeneration  of 
1789.  While  he  was  hurling  kings  from  their  thrones,  he  declared  himself 
the  avenger  and  restorer  of  priesthoods  and  royalties. 

France  had  begun  to  breathe  after  his  first  fall  in  1814.  The  charter 
had  resumed  the  work  of  Louis  XVI,  and  promulgated  the  principles  of  the 
constituent  assembly.  The  Revolution  had  gone  back  to  its  first  glorious 
days.  It  had  no  longer  to  apprehend  either  the  intoxication  of  illusions,  or 
the  resistance  of  the  church,  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility,  or  the  crimes  of 
the  demagogues.  , 

The  return  of  Bonaparte,  thanks  to  the  complicity  of  the  army,^  had 
again  interrupted  this  era  of  renovation,  of  peace,  and  of  hope.  This 
violence  to  the  nation  and  to  Europe  had  been  punished  by  a  second 
invasion,  which  humbled,  ruined,  and  decimated  France ;  and  even  threat- 
ened to  partition  it  into  fragments.  Bonaparte,  in  quitting  his  army  after 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  in  abdicating,  had  carried  away  with  him  the 
responsibility  of  this  disaster  ;  but  he  had  left  behind  him  the  resentment  of 
the  nation  against  the  army,  against  his  party,  his  accomplices,  and  against 
his  name.  Everybody  had  a  grievance,  a  resentment,  a  mourning,  or  a  ruin 
to  avenge  upon  tnis  name  of  one  man.  The  paroxysm  of  anger  compressed 
by  the  presence  of  the  army,  by  dread  of  the  imperial  police,  and  by  the  hope 
of  a  repetition  of  that  glory  with  which  he  had  for  a  moment  fascinated 
France  before  Waterloo,  burst  forth  from  every  heart,  except  those  of  his 
soldiers,  immediately  after  his  fall.     Public  opinion  threw  itself,  without 

[1  Seignobos^  speaks  of  **  the  Episode  of  the  Hundred  Days"  which  compassed  Napoleon^s 
return  from  Elba  and  his  fall  at  Waterloo,  as  **  nothing  but  a  military  revolt,  a  pronunciamento 
of  the  army  of  Napoleon."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
army  did  not  respond  to  this  call  or  take  part  in  the  last  disaster.] 
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reflection,  without  foresight,  and  without  discretion,  into  the  opposite  party 
in  the  elections.  Public  opinion  in  France,  when  irritated,  listens  neither 
to  middle  courses,  nor  to  intrigues,  nor  to  prudence ;  it  goes  direct  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  like  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  This  is  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  elections  of  1815,  which  sent  up  to  the  crown  a  chamber 
more  counter-revolutionary  than  all  Europe,  and  more  royalist  than  the 
king.<> 

EXCESSES   OP  THE  BOYALISTS  AND  THE  INVADERS 

Louis  XVIII,  being  too  indifferent  and  too  fond  of  repose  to  be  vindictive, 
had  re-entered  the  city  with  the  disposition  to  be  moderate  ;  that  was  also 
the  attitude  of  the  ministry  which  he  had  given  himself.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  that  there  should  be  no  reaction  and 
the  other  ministers.  Baron  Louis,  Pasquier,  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  king  because  he  had  not  rallied  to  Napoleon  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  were  by  character  and  reason  opposed  to  all  excess. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  king  would  be  powerless  to  keep  the 
royalists  within  boimds  and  that  the  ministers  would  be  left  behind  and 
disregarded.  The  new  emigration  was  returning  from  Ghent  eager  for 
vengeance,  and  its  friends  in  the  interior  had  awaited  no  signal  to  let  loose 
their  rage  against  everything  which  in  any  way  held  to  the  Revolution  or 
the  empire.  The  ultras  made  Paris  resound  with  their  outbursts  of  shameful 
joy  and  insulted  those  in  the  street  who  would  not  join  them,  while  the 
capital  was  at  the  same  time  brutally  trodden  under  foot  by  foreigners. 
The  royalist  journals  heaped  abuse  on  the  French  army  and  spoke  only  of 
punishment  and  proscription. 

If  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  unable  to  restrain  the  royalists,  with 
still  greater  reason  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  protect  the  city  and 
country  from  the  allied  armies.  The  foreign  occupation  offered  a  sinister 
contrast  to  what  it  had  been  in  1814.  It  was  Bliicher,  the  fiercest  enemy  of 
France,  who  with  his  Prussians  occupied  the  interior  of  Paris,  while  the 
English  were  encamped  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  very  evening  of  his 
re-entry  Louis  XVIII  was  warned  that  the  Prussians  were  preparing  to 
blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena,  the  name  of  which  recalled  their  great  disaster 
in  1806.  In  vain  did  the  king  have  recourse  to  Wellington.  The  fierce 
Bliicher  listened  to  no  one.  Fortunately  the  first  explosion  of  the  mines 
was  not  suflBcient  to  overthrow  the  piles,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  emperors  with  the  king  of  Prussia  on  July  10th  prevented  Bliicher 
from  recommencing.  Emperor  Alexander  intervened  ;  the  bridge  was  saved 
and  the  one  hundred  million  francs  which  Bliicher  proposed  to  demand  of 
Paris^  regardless  of  the  capitulation,  were  reduced  to  eight. 

The  presence  of  foreign  rulers,  while  it  encumbered  Paris  with  new 
masses  of  troops,  at  least  diminished  somewhat  the  disorder  caused  by  the 
occupation  within  the  capital ;  but  without,  the  invaded  departments  were 
everywhere  exposed  to  pillage.  Never  had  the  abuse  of  victory,  with  which 
the  French  had  been  accused  in  Germany,  approached  what  took  place  in 
France.  In  the  wars  beyond  the  Rhine,  Napoleon's  severe  character  imposed 
m  certain  order  even  on  the  requisitions  ;  here  the  military  chiefs,  great  and 
small,  acted,  each  on  his  own  account,  like  leaders  of  the  old  bands  of  invad- 
ing barbarians  ;  they  plundered  their  hosts,  despoiled  cities  and  villages,  laid 
hands  on  the  public  treasuries,  and  when  the  officials  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment tried  to  hinder  their  pillaging,  they  arrested  them  and  sent  them  as 
prisoners  across  the   Rhine.     The   Prussians  put  a  feeling  of   implacable 
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vengeance  into  their  excesses.  But  the  violence  and  depredations  of  the 
Prussians  were  at  least  equalled  by  those  who  had  nothing  to  avenge  by 
those  Germans  of  the  south,  the  Swabians  (the  inhabitants  of  Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg)  and  Bavarians,  who  were  now  pillaging  France  in  the  name  of 
the  coalition  as  they  had  shortly  before,  in  the  name  of  France,  pillaged 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  much  more  violently  than  the  French.  Popular 
Russian  tales  of  1812  show  what  a  difference  Russian  peasants  made  between 
French  soldiers  and  the  German  allies  of  France.  French  peasants  in  de- 
spair responded  here  and  there,  as  those  of  Russia  had  done,  by  sang^uinary 
acts  of  retaliation  and  resorted  to  the  woods  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare. 

The  numbers  of  the  invaders  increased  daily.  All  the  reserves  of  every 
country  arrived  on  the  scene.  Germany  especially  passed  over  the  Rhine  as 
a  whole  to  come  and  live  at  the  expense  of  France.  At  one  time  there  were 
as  many  as  1,240,000  soldiers  on  French  territory. 

Emperor  Alexander  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  one  out  of  humanity, 
the  other  out  of  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  fear  of  provoking  a  general  uprising 
of  the  French  people,  tried  to  put  an  end  to  this  immense  disorder  and,  acting 
on  their  proposition,  the  four  great  powers  attempted  to  regulate  the  occu- 
pation by  a  convention  agreed  upon  on  the  24th  of  July.  The  danger  of  pro- 
voking France  to  desperation  was  very  real.  Besides  the  army  of  the  Loire, 
the  French  had  still  several  corps  under  arms,  under  Marshal  Suchet  and 
other  generals.  Free  companies  in  the  departments  of  the  east  were  ener- 
geticaUy  harassing  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  strongholds  were  still  intact 
and  maintained  a  threatening  attitude.  The  defence  of  Hiiningen  has 
become  celebrated.  General  Barbanegre  sustained  a  long  siege  in  tms  little 
place  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  soldiers  against  twenty-five  thousand 
Austrians. 

The  French  army  at  that  time  had  been  disbanded  for  fifteen  days.  The 
troops  separated  in  a  spirit  of  sad  resignation,  without  attempting  a  resistance 
which  would  only  have  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  their  country.  Thus 
came  to  an  end  the  most  illustrious  armv  the  modern  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  royal  ordinance  which  had  dissolved  the  army  had  fixed  the  basis  upon 
which  a  new  army  was  to  be  organised. 

THE  "WHITE  TEEEOE"   OP   1816 

In  the  meantime  two-thirds  of  France  was  occupied  by  strangers  and 
the  part  which  was  exempt  from  invasion  was  afflicted  by  another  scourge, 
by  a  violent  reaction.  The  triumphal  return  of  the  "  usurper,"  the  enfor^d 
submission  to  the  restored  empire,  which  had  undergone  feeble  attempts  at 
resistance,  had  aroused  an  ill-contained  rage  in  the  heart  of  the  royalists  of 
the  south ;  it  broke  out  at  the  news  of  Waterloo.  At  Marseilles,  l)eginning 
with  the  25th  of  June,  furious  bands  had  pillaged  several  houses  and  massa- 
cred the  owners  who  were  partisans  of  the  emperor.  Others  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  poor  quarter  where  lived  a  certain  number  of  mamelukes, 
brought  back  from  Egypt  by  Napoleon.  These  unfortunates  were  butch- 
ered together  with  their  wives  and  children. 

From  Marseilles  the  murders  and  conflagrations  spread  to  Avigfnon,  Car- 
pentras,  Nimes,  and  Uzes.  The  17th  of  July  at  Nimes  a  small  garrison  of 
200  men,  very  much  hated  by  the  ultras  because  they  had  kept  up  the  tricol- 
oured  flag  until  the  15th  of  July,  capitulated  before  an  urban  ana  rural  mob. 
Scarcely  had  the  soldiers  surrendered  their  arms,  when  the  "  royal  volun- 
teers" shot  them  down  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.     Crowds  of  fanatics  and 
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marauders  oyerran  the  city  during  several  days,  plundering  the  houses  of 
rich  Protestants ;  several  were  assassinated. 

Murder,  devastation,  and  conflagration  overflowed  into  the  country; 
houses  were  burned,  the  olive  trees  and  grape-vines  of  the  "  wrong  think- 
ers** were  cut  down.  The  royal  authorities  were  powerless  or  else  in  league 
with  the  movement.  Uimdreds  of  persons  were  arrested  on  all  sides  arbi- 
trarily by  the  marauding  bands.  The  military  commander  and  the  imder 
prefect  at  Uzes  disgraced  themselves  by  delivering  up  eight  of  their  prison- 
ers to  the  chief  of  the  assassins  at  Uzes,  called  Graffan,  who  had  them  shot 
without  the  form  of  a  trial,  after  having  massacred  a  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  homes. 

The  reaction  reunited  all  kinds  of  infamy ;  obscenity  was  joined  to  rapac- 
ity and  ferocity.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the  day  of  tne  f8te  of  the  Virgin, 
at  Nimes  the  wives  of  the  brigands  who  ruled  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard  dragged  in  the  streets  the  Protestant  women  they  could  get  hold  of, 
subjecting  them  to  the  most  dishonourable  insults. 

The  "White  Terror'*  of  1815  exceeded  in  ignominy  the  reaction  in 
Thermidor  of  the  year  III.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  latter,  crime  against  crime, 
terror  after  terror.  The  Hundred  Days  had  seen  neither  bloodshed  nor 
proscriptions,  and  the  reactionary  party  of  1815  had  nothing  to  avenge. 
The  worst  days  of  the  League  were  recalled  by  the  alliance  of  the  ultra-aris- 
tocracy with  the  depraved,  lazy,  and  sanguinary  populace,  which  ferments 
under  the  feet  of  the  real  people,  and  which  statisticians  speak  of  as  "  the 
dan^rous  classes.*' 

Judiciary  persecution  was  soon  added  to  the  massacres.  The  victims 
who  had  escaped  the  knife  of  the  assassin  were  now  to  be  confronted  with 
the  judges  of  the  reaction.  The  king  and  the  ministers  were  innocent  of  the 
riots  and  brigandage  of  the  south,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
and  which  they  had  not  the  strength  to  chastise.  They  seem  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  responsible  before  history  for  the  terrible  succession  of  political 
trials  which  tkey  ordained.  There  again,  however,  they  endured  rather 
than  inspired  to  action ;  not  only  the  whole  court,  the  whole  royalist  party,  but 
even  the  foreign  powers  demanded  imperiously  that  those  who  were  called 
the  "  conspirators  of  March  20th  "  should  be  pursued  to  the  utmost.  An 
erroneous  appreciation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  "  return  from  the 
island  of  Elba  "  contributed  much  to  incite  the  second  restoration  to  those 
deeds  of  implacable  vengeance  which  gave  it  such  a  sanguinary  character. 
The  foreigners,  like  the  royalists,  imagined  that  the  20th  of  March  had  been 
the  result  of  an  immense  conspiracy  embracing  the  whole  army  and  most  of 
the  officials.  That  was  the  reason  of  the  redoubling  of  envenomed  hatred 
which  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  felt  for  the  French  army.  What  had  been 
pure  impulse  was  taken  to  be  the  result  of  a  plot,  and  it  was  not  known  that 
the  only  conspiracy  which  took  place  before  the  20th  of  March  had  a  wholly 
dififerent  aim  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  emperor.  The  foreigners  had 
now  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  do  away  with  Napoleon  and  the  French 
army  and  to  inspire  the  French  military  spirit  with  a  terror,  which  as  they 
said  would  insure  the  repose  of  Europe. 

While  the  prisons  were  filling  up,  while  political  trials  were  beginning 
on  all  sides,  the  constitutional  government  was  being  reorganised  under  bad 
auspices.  The  peerage  was  reconstituted  by  the  nomination  of  ninety-four 
new  peers  and  declared  hereditary.  The  electoral  colleges  had  been  con- 
voked on  August  14th.  The  ordinance  of  convocation  established  new 
rules  provisionally.     The  colleges  of  the  arrondissement  were  to  present 
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candidates  and  the  colleges  of  the  department  were  to  name  the  deputies, 
half  from  among  the  candidates,  half  from  their  own  free  choosing.  This 
was  putting  the  election  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  The  age  of  eligi- 
bility was  lowered  to  twenty-five  years,  that  of  the  electorate  to  twenty- 
one,  and  the  number  of  deputies  increased  from  268  to  402.  All  that 
concerned  electoral  conditions  was  to  be  submitted  to  revision  by  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  elections  were  carried  out  everywhere  under  the 
influence  of  authorities  dominated  by  the  ultras  and  in  the  south  at  the  point 
of  the  dagger.  Massacre  had  begun  again  at  Nimes  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tions. It  was  found  necessary  to  occupy  four  departments  of  the  south  with 
Austrian  troops,  at  the  moment  when  the  Protestants  were  organising  to 
resist  the  butchery  and  when  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding 
assassination. 

The  elections  gave  the  majority  to  the  ultras.  The  royal  government 
was  placed  between  the  fury  of  its  partisans,  whom  it  could  not  control, 
and  the  menacing  demands  of  the  allies  who  humiliated  and  oppressed  it. 
Louis  XVIII  had  hoped  that  after  the  overthrow  of  the  "  usurper  "  Europe 
would  maintain  the  treaty  of  May  30th,  1814,  which  was  alreadjr  so  hard  for 
France.  He  was  very  much  mistaken.  The  foreigners,  making  light  of  their 
declarations  and  their  promises,  dreamed  only  of  a  new  dismemberment  and 
of  the  ruin  of  France.^ 

The  ministry  was  at  that  moment  very  near  its  fall.  Fouche  was  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  The  ultras  of  the  provinces  had  never  accepted  him, 
and  those  of  the  court,  having  no  more  need  of  him,  abandoned  him.  Wel- 
lington's protection  sustained  him  for  some  time ;  but  he  soon  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  himself  before  the  chambers.  He  resigned  and 
accepted  the  insignificant  post  of  minister  of  France  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Saxony.* 

The  whole  ministry  soon  followed  him.  Furious  counter-revolutionary 
addresses  came  from  a  large  number  of  electoral  collets  and  from  general 
and  municipal  councils  which  heralded  the  storm  which  would  burst  at  the 
opening  of  the  chambers.  The  king  gave  way  to  the  current  which  was  set- 
ting in  against  the  ministry,  without  difficulty ;  Talleyrand  displeased  him 
as  much  as  Fouche,  and,  knowing  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  he  saw  no  reason  for  keeping  him.  Talleyrand,  having  offered 
his  resignation  and  that  of  his  colleagues  more  or  less  sincerely,  the  king 
took  him  at  his  word.  This  man,  whose  egoism  had  contributed  to  agg^ravate 
the  ills  of  France,  was  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  its  affairs  as  long 
as  the  restoration  lasted./ 

BIGHELIEU  THE  KBW  MINI8TEB 

Along  with  Talleyrand  there  retired  from  the  ministry  Louis,  Pasquin, 
Jaucourt,  and  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr.  The  ministry  required  to  be  entirely 
remodelled ;  and  the  king,  who  had  long  foreseen  the  necessity  of  this 
step,  and  who  was  not  sorry  for  an  opportimity  of  breaking  with  his  revolu- 
tionary mentors,  immediately  authorised  Decazes,  who  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  entire  confidence,  to  offer  the  place  of  president  of  the  council, 
corresponding  to  the  English  premier,  to  the  duke  de  Richelieu. 

P  We  have  already  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  results  of  the  treaties  of  1816.] 
r*  Having  accepted  the  trifling  and  distant  embassy  to  Dresden,  Foach6  hastened  to  depart. 
and  left  Paris  under  a  disguise  which  he  only  changed  when  he  reached  the  frontier,  feanol  of 
being  seen  in  his  native  land,  which  he  was  fated  never  again  to  behold.  — GnizoT.«] 
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Armand,  duke  de  Richelieu,  grand-nephew  by  his  sister  of  the  cardinal 
of  the  same  name,  was  grandson  of  the  marshal  de  Richelieu,  so  celebrated 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  as  the  Alcibiades  of  France.  When  called  to  the 
ministry,  in  1815,  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Consumed  from  his  earli- 
est years,  like  so  many  other  great  men,  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  he  had 
joined  the  Russian  army  in  1785,  and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  assault 
of  Ismail  under  Suvaroff.  When  the  French  Revolution  rent  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  France  asunder,  he  had  hastened  from  the  Crimea  to  join 
the  army  of  the  emigrant  noblesse  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  remained 
with  it  till  the  corps  was  finally  dissolved  in  1794.  He  had  then  returned 
to  Russia.  On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Richelieu  was  selected  to  carry 
into  execution  the  philanthropic  views  which  he  had  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  southern  provinces  of  his  vast  dominions. 

The  progress  of  the  province  intrusted  to  his  care  was  unparalleled,  its  pros- 
peritv  unbroken  during  his  administration.  To  his  sagacious  foresight  and 
prophetic  wisdom  Russia  owes  the  seaport  of  Odessa,  the  great  export  town 
of  its  southern  provinces,  which  opened  to  their  boundless  agricultural  plains 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  French  invasion  of  1812  recalled  him  from 
his  pacific  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  he  shared  the  intimacy 
and  councils  of  Alexander  during  the  eventful  ^ears  which  succeeded,  till 
the  taking  of  Paris  in  1814.  Alternately  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  or  at  Ghent, 
he  had  represented  his  sovereign,  and  served  as  a  link  between  the  court  of 
Russia  and  the  newly  established  throne  of  Louis  XVIII. 

His  character  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  this  delicate  task, 
and  now  for  the  still  more  perilous  duty  to  which  he  was  called — that  of 
standing,  like  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  between  the  people  and  the  plague.  He 
was  the  model  of  the  ancient  French  nobility,  for  he  united  in  his  person  all 
their  virtues,  and  he  was  free  from  their  weaknesses.  He  was  considered, 
alike  in  the  armv  and  in  diplomatic  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most 
pure  and  estimable  character  that  had  arisen  during  the  storms  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  fortunate  distance  from  France  during  so  long  a  period  at  once 
preserved  him  from  its  dangers,  and  caused  him  to  be  exempt  from  its  delu- 
sions. His  talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  but  his  moral  qualities  were 
of  the  purest  kind.9 

Treaty  of  1815 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  minister  was  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  the 
enemy  which  was  signed  on  November  20th,  1815.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  unfortunately  agreed  to  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the 
pliancy  of  Talleyrand,  and  the  impatience  of  the  court  for  the  throne  at  any 
price,  were,  however,  modified  within  limits  which  a  statesman  might,  with- 
out being  satisfied,  submit  to.  Richelieu,  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to 
obtain  more  advantageous  conditions,  still  considered  them  too  unfavourable, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  sign  them.  The  king,  who  saw  the  chambers, 
then  about  to  open,  disposed  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  sterile  inter- 
vention for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  who  saw  on  the  other 
side  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  powers  of  the  Rhine  crushing 
his  people  under  the  devastations  of  800,000  men,  sent  for  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  one  night,  by  Decazes,  and,  bedewing  the  hand  of  his  prime  min- 
ister with  tears,  implored  him  for  the  sacrifice  which  is  dearest  to  a  man  of 
honour  —  that  of  his  name.  The  duke  de  Richelieu  went  away,  moved 
and  vanquished  by  this  conference  with  his  unhappy  master,  and  signed  the 
treaty. 
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This  treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  its  frontiers  of  1790,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  portions  of  territory  enclosed 
witldn  other  states,  and  of  Savoy,  a  conquest  of  the  Revolution  which  had 
been  respected  by  the  treatv  of  1814.  It  imposed  an  indemnity  to  Europe 
of  700,000,000  francs  for  the  last  war  commenced  by  Napoleon,  an  armed 
occupation  for  five  years  of  150,000  men,  the  generalissimo  of  which  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  fortress  to  be  delivered  up  to 
this  garrison  of  security.  This  occupation  might  terminate  in  three  years,  if 
Europe  considered  France  su£5ciently  pacified  to  offer  it  moral  guarantees  of 
tranquillity.  The  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  eiven  up,  and  the  liquidation 
of  the  700,000,000  indemnity  was  to  be  effected  day  by  day.  Besides  this  war 
indemnity,  France  recognised  the  principle  of  the  indemnities  to  be  assigned 
after  its  liquidation  to  each  power  for  the  ravages,  the  requisitions,  or  the 
confiscations  that  each  of  these  states  had  sustained,  during  the  last  wars, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  French  armies.  France  was  further  burdened  with 
the  pay  and  the  subsistence  of  the  150,000  men  of  the  army  of  occupation,  left 
by  the  allied  powers  upon  its  territory.  The  national  penalty  incurred  by 
France  for  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  was,  in  money,  about  1,500,000,000 
francs  ;  in  national  strength,  its  fortresses ;  in  bloodshed  in  the  field,  60,000 
men ;  and  in  honour,  the  £sbanding  of  its  army,  and  a  foreign  garrison  to  keep 
a  close  watch  over  an  empire  in  chains.  This  is  what  the  last  aspiration  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  throne  and  to  glory  cost  his  country.  Eleven  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foreign  soldiers  were  at  that  moment  trampling  under  foot 
the  soil  of  France.^* 

EXECUTION  OF  MARSHAL  KEY  AND  OTHEBS 

Among  the  distinguished  victims  of  royalist  fury  were  Marshal  Brune, 
who  was  assassinated  while  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  swear  allegiance,  and 
Colonel  Labedoyere,  whose  defection  at  Grenoble  had  admitted  Napoleon  to 
France  from  Elba,  and  who,  refusing  the  opportunities  proffered  him  for 
escape,  was  tried  and  condemned  by  judges  who  wept  while  they  condemned 
him.  His  last  words  were,  ^^  Fire,  my  friends,"  to  the  soldiers  who  shot  him. 
The  next  victim  of  high  distinction  was  Ney,  who  had  also  gone  over  to 
Napoleon  after  joining  Louis  XVIII.  Immeoiately  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  he  had  made  his  escape  with  a  false  name  and  false  passport,  but  re- 
turned and  was  arrested  at  the  chateau  of  Bossonis,  among  the  mountains  of 
Cantal.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  Turkish  sabre 
of  peculiar  form  and  exquisite  workmanship,  a  present  from  Napoleon,  which 
he  had  carelessly  left  on  a  table  in  the  salon  of  the  chateau.  General  Mon- 
cey  refused  to  preside  at  the  military  trial,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months.  Richelieu  then  accused  Ney  of  treason  before  the  chamber  of 
Peers,  in  spite  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  which  promised  amnesty  for  all 
who  took  part  in  the  Hundred  Days.  Ney  himself  declared  :  "  The  article 
was  so  entirely  protective  that  I  relied  on  it ;  but  for  it,  can  anyone  believe 
that  I  would  not  have  died,  sword  in  hand!"  The  peers  disclaimed  the 
capitulation  concluded  between  foreign  generals  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  which  the  king  was  a  stranger.  As  a  last  resort,  Ney's  counsel 
pleaded  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Frenchman,  his  birthplace  having  been 
detached  from  France  by  a  recent  treaty,  but  Ney  checked  him  exclaim- 
ing :  ^^  I  am  a  Frenchman  and  will  die  a  Frenchman.  I  am  accused  in 
breach  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  I  imitate  Moreau.  I  appeal  from  Europe 
to  posterity." 
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He  was  neyertheless  condemned  to  die.  When  his  death-warrant  was 
read  with  its  long  preamble  and  his  many  titles,  as  dnke  of  Elchingen  and 
prince  of  the  Moskova,  he  broke  forth  :  "  Come  to  the  point  I  say  simply 
Michel  Ney  soon  a  little  dust."  Importunate  appeals  were  matle  to  the 
king,  and  even  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  for  a  commutation  of  the  capital 
penalty,  but  in  yain.o 

He  was  not  taken  to  the  usual  place  for  military  executions  (the  plain  of 
GreneUe)  because  a  popular  rising  was  feared.  They  took  him  from  the 
Luxembourg,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned,  to  the  avenue  de  I'Observa- 
toire.  A  platoon  of  veterans  awaited  him  there,  on  the  spot  where  his 
statue  stands  to-day.  The  marshal  cried,  ^^I  protest  before  my  country 
against  the  judraient  which  condemns  me,  I  appeal  to  posterity  and  Grod. 
Kive  la  France  !  Then,  putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  he  called  in  as  firm 
a  voice  as  though  commanding  a  charge,  ^^  Soldiers,  straight  to  the  heart." 

The  commanding  officer,  awestruck,  horrified,  had  not  courage  to  give 
the  word.  A  courtier,  a  colonel  on  the  staff,  took  his  place.  The  marohal 
fell  riddled  with  balls  (December  7th,  1815).  Ney's  appeal  to  posterity 
has  been  heard.     France  has  never  pardoned  the  murder  of  this  hero./ 

The  death  of  Ney  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  the  Bourbons  ever 
committed.  His  guilt  was  self-evident ;  never  did  criminal  more  richly 
deserve  the  penalties  of  treason.  Like  Marlborough,  he  had  not  only 
betrayed  his  sovereira,  but  he  had  done  so  when  in  high  command,  and 
when,  like  him,  he  nad  recently  before  been  prodigal  of  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  the  cause  he  undertook.  His  treachery  had  brought  on  his  coun- 
try unheard-of  calamities  —  defeat  in  battle,  conquest  by  Europe,  the 
dethronement  and  captivity  of  its  sovereign,  occupation  of  its  capital  and 
provinces  by  1,100,000  armed  men,  contributions  to  an  unparalleled  amount 
from  its  suffering  people.  Double  treachery  had  marked  his  career  ;  he  had 
first  abandoned  in  adversity  his  fellow-soldier,  benefactor,  and  emperor,  to 
take  service  with  his  enemy,  and,  having  done  so,  he  next  betrayed  his  trust 
to  that  enemy,  and  converted  the  power  given  him  into  the  means  of  de- 
stroying his  sovereign.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  death,  according  to  the  laws 
of  all  civilised  countries  —  if  ever  there  was  one  to  whom  continued  life 
would  have  been  an  opprobrium  —  it  was  Ney.  But  all  that  will  not  justify 
the  breach  of  a  capitidation.     He  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  it  was  concluded 

—  he  remained  in  it  on  its  faith  —  he  fell  directly  under  its  word  as  well  as 
its  spirit.  To  say  that  it  was  a  military  convention,  which  could  not  tie  up 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  no  party  to  it,  is  a  sophism  alike 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the  feelings  of  honour.  If  Louis 
XVIII  was  not  a  party  to  it,  he  became  such  by  entering  Paris,  and  resum- 
ing his  throne,  the  very  day  after  it  was  concluded,  without  firing  a  shot. 
The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  would  have  been  better  inaugurated  by  a  deed 
of  generosity  which  would  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  man  through  every 
succeeding  age,  than  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest,  though  also  the  most 
guilty,  hero  of  the  empire. fi' 

Two  other  generals,  Mouton-Duvemet  and  Chartrand,  who  had  aided 
Napoleon's  re-entry  to  Italy,  were  executed,  and  Lavalette,  who  in  Alison's  fi' 
phrase  "  was  in  civil  administration  what  Marshal  Ney  had  been  in  military 

—  the  great  criminal  of  the  Hundred  Days,"  and  whose  seizure  of  the  post- 
office  had  been  of  greatest  assistance  to  Napoleon,  was  also  condemned,  but 
escaped  from  prison  in  his  wife's  clothes  and  made  his  way  out  of  the  country 
with  the  aid  of  three  Englishmen  who  underwent  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  their  chivalry. « 

B.    W.  —  TOL.  xnL  O      ' 
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DEATH  OP  MUEAT   (1816  A.D.) 

It  is  fitting  to  speak  here  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  the  dayB 
of  another  of  the  most  illustrious  companions  of  Bonaparte's  exploits.  Kins^ 
Joachim  Murat  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
after  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against  Austria.  He  had  not  advanced 
nearer  than  Provence,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  condemned  him  to  a  life 
of  exile.  After  having  been  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  he 
managed  to  embark  for  Corsica.  The  welcome  he  received  in  that  island 
raised  his  confidence  to  too  high  a  degree.  He  dared  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  once  more  ascending  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  set  out  on  this  expedition 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  six  ships.  On  his  way  to  Naples  he 
met  with  much  disloyalty  and  received  sinister  warnings.  His  resolution 
wavered;  he  would  have  liked  to  disembark  at  Trieste  and  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  who  had  offered  him  hospitality,  but  con- 
trary winds  and  also  perhaps  treacherous  advice  prevented  him  from  doing 
this.  On  October  8th,  1815,  he  landed  at  Pizzo,  in  Calabria,  with  forty 
followers.  He  was  the  first  to  leap  ashore,  was  recognised  by  some  peasants, 
and  at  first  was  received  with  interest.  He  asked  for  a  guide  to  conduct 
him  to  Monteleone,  and  a  soldier  offered  his  services ;  but  the  so-called  guide 
was  none  other  than  the  colonel  of  the  armed  police,  who  intended  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  king.  At  a  certain  spot  the  colonel  made  a  sign  to  a  band  of 
peasants,  who  fell  on  Murat  and  his  companions.  Murat,  after  some  resist- 
ance, sacrificed  himself  in  order  to  save  his  friends  from  the  fury  of  the 
crowd.  Soon  a  military  commission  condemned  this  marvellously  intrepid 
captain  to  be  shot,  and  he  underwent  the  penalty  in  that  same  country  where 
he  had  so  long  exercised  royal  authority.  ;i 

LA  GHAMBBE  INTBOXTVABLE  (1815-1816  A.D.) 

The  chambers,  which  had  been  convoked  in  August,  met  at  Paris,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1815.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  which  included  an  immense 
majority  of  royalists,  decided  on  making  no  compact,  and  having  no  trans- 
actions with  either  Bonapartists  or  Revolutionists.  Laine  was  elected 
president.  Louis  XVIII,  seeing  it  more  royalist  than  he  had  imagined, 
christened  it  by  a  name  it  retained  —  La  Chambre  IntrouvaileA 

It  began  bv  making  exceptional  or  emergency  laws.  It  forbade  seditious 
cries ;  suspenaed,  in  certain  cases,  individual  liberty.  It  instituted,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  courts  of  provosts,  composed  of  a  military  provost  assisted 
by  five  civil  judges,  who  went  wherever  troubles  arose,  to  judge  the  authors 
of  them  summarily.  Liberal  writers,  in  protesting  against  these  severities, 
are  wrong  in  trving  to  make  the  chamber  of  1815  responsible  for  the  sad 
conditions  which  it  had  not  caused.  It  had,  moreover,  merits  with  which  it 
should  be  credited,  combining  a  fierce  independence  with  pitiless  honesty. 
It  abolished  divorce,  which  was  struck  out  of  the  civil  code.  It  opposed 
excess  of  centralisation  and  all  that  was  contrary  to  true  liberty. 

[}  The  chambers  opened  on  October  7th.  Louis  XVni,  on  learning  that  the  elections  had 
been  entirely  **  royalist,'*  had  at  first  appeared  very  well  content  thereat,  and  had  let  fall  a 
remark  which  became  celebrated  :  **  We  have  found  a  cKambre  introuvable.'*^  He  very  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  having  **  found  "  it,  and  the  name  has  had  a  very  di£Ferent  meaning  in  history 
than  the  one  he  gave  it.  —  Martin/  The  play  on  words  is  hard  to  transfer  to  English.  In 
effect  Louis  XVin  said  :  *'  We  have  found  (trouvS)  the  thing  onfindable  (ifUrouvable)^'*  that  is, 
a  completely  royalist  chamber  in  Revolutionary  France.] 
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The  chamber  of  1815  did  not  limit  itself  to  reclaiming  for  the  clergy  neces- 
sary g^rantees  and  influence.  It  showed  an  intemperance  in  religious  zeal 
that  alarmed  many.  Not  content  with  taking  the  part,  to  a  legitimate  extent, 
of  the  men  set  aside  by  the  Revolution,  it  appeared  animated  by  a  desire  of 
assuring  domination  to  one  class  to  the  prejudice  of  all  others.  It  did  not 
haggle,  nowever,  concerning  the  increased  taxes  that  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  treaty  had  rendered  inevitable,  and  it  created  a  sinking  fund  that  would 
some  day  render  these  taxes  unnecessary.  It  recognised  all  public  debts 
without  regard  to  their  origin,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  an  obstinate 
faction.  The  session  ended  April  25th,  1816,  the  ministry  feeling  itself 
incompetent  to  act  with  a  chamber  it  could  not  control.  In  this  chamber 
was  a  group  of  not  inconsiderable  men,  strangers  at  first  to  one  another,  but 
tending  to  unite  in  forming  a  constitutional  party.  The  principal  were 
Pasquier,  Serre,  Barante,  Beugnot,  Simeon,  Saint-Aulaire,  Koyer-CoUard, 
and  Camille  Jordan.  Although  reduced  to  lie  low  and  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  reckoning  on  the  passions  of  those  among  whom  they  were 
thrown,  they  sought  nevertheless  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  parliamentary 
government  conforming  to  the  charter  —  efforts  which  gained  them  the  title 
of  doctrinairesJ 

THE  DIVISION  OP  PARTIES 

From  this  moment  were  formulated  the  two  opposing  doctrines  which 
will  reappear  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  under  the  name  of  "  constitu- 
tional monarchy  "  and  "  parliamentary  government."  The  "  constitutional " 
doctrine  recognises  in  the  king  the  right  to  choose  his  ministers  according 
to  his  pleasure,  even  against  the  will  of  the  chamber,  provided  that  they  do 
not  govern  contrary  to  the  constitution  ;  it  leaves  him  master  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  only  real  force,  and  by  consequence  master  of  the  country ; 
the  chambers  have  no  other  hold  over  him  than  the  illusory  right  to  bring  the 
ministers  to  trial  for  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  "parliamentary" 
doctrine  declares  the  king  obliged  to  take  his  ministers  from  the  majority  ; 
it  places  the  executive  power  under  the  domination  of  the  parliament,  who 
may  compel  its  withdrawal  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  ;  it  indirectly 
transfers  the  sovereignty  to  the  chamber.  In  1816  the  ultra-royalists  were  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  parliament  against  the  king,  and  the 
liberals  were  defending  the  king's  prerogatives  against  the  royalists. 

On  the  electoral  question  the  ultras  demanded  election  by  two  stages,  in 
the  canton  and  the  department,  and  for  the  electors  of  the  canton  the  lower- 
ing of  the  qualification  to  fifty  francs ;  that  is  to  say  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  nearly  two  millions  of  electors;  they  demanded  a  numerous 
chamber  and  the  complete  renewal  of  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
The  king  and  the  liberal  minority  wished  to  preserve  direct  election  by  a 
very  restricted  electoral  body  (less  than  100,000  electors),  while  exacting 
a  qualification  of  three  hundred  francs  in  taxes;  they  demanded  partial 
renewal  and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  deputies.  The  electoral  law 
proposed  by  the  ultras  was  voted  by  the  chamber  and  rejected  by  the 
chamber  of  peers  (March-April,  1816).  The  ultras  also  wished  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  prefects  and  to  give  the  local  administration  to  the  land- 
owners.    The  liberals  defended  the  centralisation  created  by  the  empire. 

Thus  the  roles  seemed  reversed;  it  was  the  party  of  the  old  regime 
which  wished  to  weaken  the  king  to  the  profit  of  the  parliament,  to  enlarge 
the  electoral  body  and  to  increase  local  self-government ;  it  was  the  liberal 
party  which  was  supporting  the  king's  supremacy,  the  power  of  the  prefects. 
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and  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  The  fact  was  the  parties  regarded  the 
political  mechanism  solely  as  an  instrument  for  securing  power  for  them- 
selves and  were  less  anxious  about  the  form  of  government  than  the  direc- 
tion given  to  politics :  the  ultras  wished  to  restore  the  power  to  the  rural 
nobility,  who,  through  the  fifty-franc  electors,  would  have  been  masters  of  the 

chamber,  in  order  to  re-establish  an 
aristocratic  regime;  the  liberals  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  supremacy 
to  the  king,  the  prefects,  and  the 
three-hunc&ed-franc  electors,  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
order  to  which  the  Revolution  had 
given  birth. 

Louis  XVIII,  supported  by  the 
foreign  governments,  retained  his 
ministers  and  resisted  the  chamber; 
he  began  by  closing  the  session 
(April,  1816)  and,  without  a^ain 
convoking  it,  dissolved  it  in  Sep- 
tember. For  the  future  chamber  the 
ordinance  of  dissolution  re-estab- 
lished the  number  of  258  deputies 
as  in  1814.  The  king,  by  a  simple 
ordinance,  changed  the  composition 
of  the  chamber;  it  was  a  eoitp  cTStat^ 
analogous  to  that  of  1880.  To  make 
sure  of  the  chamber  of  peers  he 
created  new  peers,  ex-generals  and 
officials  of  the  empire.  During  this 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
LouM  xvm  chamber,  the  party  of  the  tricolour 

(175&-1824)  fl^?9  reduced  to  nine  deputies,  had 

taken  no  direct  action.  The  plots 
to  overturn  the  monarchy  (Didier's  at  Grenoble,  the  "patriots'"  at  Paris) 
were  merely  isolated  attempts  unknown  to  the  party  or  disavowed  by  it.^ 


THE  COUP  D'feTAT  OP  SEPTEMBER  6th,  1816 

The  kin^  had  finally  made  up  his  mind.  The  secret  was  well  guarded. 
A  royal  ordinance  published  September  5th,  1816,  surprised  the  ultras  like 
a  thunderbolt.  It  declared  that  none  of  the  articles  of  the  charter  under 
discussion  should  be  revised  and  that  the  chamber  was  dissolved.  To  the 
cries  of  fury  that  rose  from  the  aristocratic  faubourg  Saint-Gennain, 
responded  an  explosion  of  public  joy  that  recalled  the  9th  Thermidor; 
people  kissed  each  other  in  the  streets.  In  the  ensuing  elections  a  majority 
of  the  upper  middle  class  and  of  the  officials  replaced  the  majority  of  granoM 
seigneurs  of  the  old  regime  and  the  provincial  nobles  who  had  dominated 
the  chamhre  introuvable.  The  attempt  at  restoring  the  old  regime  had 
miscarried ;  what  followed  was  a  first  attempt  at  a  bourgeois  monarchy 
by  an  understanding  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  legitimatists./ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  how  early  the  French  nation,  after  they  had 
attained  the  blessing,  had  shown  themselves  unfitted,  either  from  character 
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or  circumstances,  for  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  government.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  scarcely  a  year  had  passed  which  was  not 
marked  by  some  coup  d'Stat^  or  violent  infringement,  by  the  sovereigfu, 
of  the  constitution.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  was  imme- 
diately attended  by  the  creation  of  sixty  peers  on  the  royalist  side,  and 
the  expulsion  of  as  many  from  the  democratic ;  thid  was  followed,  within 
four  years,  by  the  creation  of  as  many  on  the  liberal.  The  whole  history 
of  England  prior  to  1832  could  only  present  one  instance  of  a  similar 
creation,  and  that  was  of  twelve  peers  only,  in  1713,  to  carry  through  the 
infamous  project  of  impeaching  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  threatened 
to  be  repeated,  indeed,  during  the  heat  of  the  reform  contest ;  but  the  wise 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  prevented  such  an  irretrievable  wound 
being  inflicted  on  the  constitution.  The  French  chamber  of  deputies  was 
first  entirely  remodelled,  and  133  new  members  added  to  its  numbers,  by 
a  simple  royal  ordinance  in  1815  ;  and  again  changed  —  the  added  members 
being  taken  away,  and  the  suffrage  established  on  a  uniform  and  highly 
democratic  basis  —  by  another  royal  ordinance,  issued,  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  king,  the  following  year.  Changes,  on  alternately  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  greater  than  were  accomplished  in  England  by  the  whole  legis- 
lature in  two  centuries,  were  carried  into  execution  in  France  in  the  very 
outset  of  its  constitutional  career,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king,  in  two 
years. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight  seems  almost  unaccount- 
able, every  one  of  those  violent  stretches  of  regal  power  was  done  in  the  inter- 
est, and  to  gratify  the  passions,  of  the  majoritv  at  the  moment.  The  royalist 
creation  of  peers  in  1815,  the  democratic  addition  of  sixty  to  their  numbers 
in  1819,  the  addition  of  133  members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  first 
of  these  years,  their  withdrawal,  and  the  change  of  the  electoral  law  by  the 
etmp  JCStat  of  September  5th,  1816,  were  all  done  to  conciliate  the  feelings, 
ana  in  obedience  to  the  fierce  demand,  of  the  majority.  That  these  repeated 
infringements  of  the  constitution  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  obedience  to 
whatever  was  the  prevailing  cry  of  the  moment,  would  prove  utterly  fatal  to 
the  stability  of  the  new  institutions,  and  subversive  of  the  growth  of  any- 
thing like  real  freedom  in  the  land,  was  indeed  certain,  and  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  event. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  such  as  they  were,  and  fraught  with 
these  consequences,  they  were  all  loudly  demanded  by  the  majority;  and 
the  power  of  the  crown  was  exerted  only  to  pacify  the  demands  which  in 
truth  it  had  not  the  means  of  resisting,  fi' 

The  royal  ordinance  of  September  5th  dissolving  the  chambre  introuv- 
able  also  announced  that  another  chamber,  less  numerous,  composed  of  only 
250  deputies,  would  be  immediately  elected  by  the  electoral  corporations.  A 
provisionary  electoral  law,  the  work  of  Laine,  who  had  replaced  Vaublanc  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  departments,  of  which  the 
numbers  were  diminished.  Deputies  were  required  to  be  at  least  forty  years 
of  age,  and  their  taxes  must  amount  to  1,000  francs.  The  measure  was  a  bold 
one.  It  caused  great  excitement  among  the  ultras,  and  was  the  subject  of 
violent  recriminations,  above  all  from  Chateaubriand,^*  who  had  constituted 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Bourbons  in  his  work  "ia  Monarchic  selon 
la  Charte^'^  but  who  mingled  with  very  exalted  ideas  concerning  constitu- 
tional government  equally  absurd  ones  born  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 
However,  his  exaggerations  often  missed  their  aim.  The  royalist  pai-ty 
remonstrated  and  submitted. 
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THE  NEW  CHAMBER   (1816-1818) 

The  new  chamber  opened  its  session  on  the  4th  of  November,  1816. 
Many  members  of  the  preceding  one  were  there,  but  the  general  feeling  was 
no  longer  the  same.  The  doctrinaires,  on  whom  Decazes  relied,  returned 
stronger  and  better  grouped. 

The  first  law  to  be  made  was  an  electoral  one.  Laine  presented  a 
project  which  would  abolish  the  two  degrees  of  election ;  establish  direct 
election  by  all  tax-payers  paying  three  hundred  francs  taxes,  and  substitute 
for  a  general  election  renewal  by  one-fifth.  The  charter  declared,  without 
directly  specifying  anything,  that  all  tax-payers  paying  three  hundred  francs 
mi^ht  be  electors.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  create  an  important  electoral 
boay  to  the  number  of  about  100,000  members  possessing  guarantee  of 
fortune,  conservative  interest  and  intelligence  generally,  of  what  was  called 
the  middle  class,  in  contradistinction  to  the  aristocracy.  By  this  partial 
renewal  they  hoped,  by  keeping  the  chamber  au  courant  with  the  changes 
of  public  opinion,  to  avoid  those  brusque  changes  which  might  agitate  the 
country  and  transform  legislative  spirit  too  suddenly. 

After  a  discussion,  the  details  of  which  furnish  curious  reading  to-day, 
showing  how  very  different  ideas  on  this  subject  were  in  those  days,  the  law 
was  passed  in  both  chambers,  but  by  a  very  feeble  majority  (January  80th, 
1817). 

The  financial  scheme  of  Corvetto  was  voted.  Opponents  were  quieted 
by  the  grant  of  4,000,000  francs  to  the  clergy  as  compensation  for  the  forest 
land  wUch  it  was  wished  to  give  as  pledge  for  a  loan.  The  budget,  com- 
piled with  great  care  and  resting  on  a  large  sinking  fund,  assured  the  finan- 
cial future  of  the  country.  Credit,  until  that  time  paralysed,  again  revived. 
The  dividends  rose  from  fiif ty-four  to  sixty  francs,  and  a  loan,  the  most  con- 
siderable ever  raised,  was  obtained  to  hasten  the  liberation  of  state  lands. 
The  foreign  houses  of  Baring  and  Hope  undertook  it,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five 
francs.  No  banks  in  France  were  at  that  time  sufficiently  powerful  to  do 
this  alone. 

Order  and  calm  seemed  to  be  re-established.  But  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  a  very  bad  harvest  caused  profound  misery.  There  were  dis- 
turbances in  several  market  towns,  but  no  serious  trouble  occurred  except  at 
Lyons,  where  three  assassinations  took  place  on  the  same  day,  June  8th,  and 
these,  coinciding  with  risings  in  several  neighbouring  villages,  were  taken 
as  a  signal  for  revolt.  The  authorities,  however,  who  were  quite  ready,  had 
foreseen  the  disorders  and  took  vigorous  measures.  The  national  guard 
was  disarmed.  The  court  of  provosts  pronounced  manv  condemnations. 
The  elections  of  1817  brought  to  the  chamber  a  group  of  liberals,  such  as 
Laffitte,  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  and  Casimir  Perier.  They 
were  dubbed  ^^  the  independents."  The  important  question  of  this  session 
was  the  re-organisation  of  the  army.  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  having 
replaced  the  duke  de  Feltre  as  minister  of  war  (because  the  latter  was  lack- 
ing in  initiative)  made  an  excellent  law  which  became  the  base  of  the  French 
military  system.  This  law  consisted  of  three  parts  :  (1)  forced  recruit- 
ment ;  (2)  a  reserve  made  up  of  former  sub-officers ;  (8)  fixed  rules  for 
promotion.  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr  defended  his  law  with  vigour  and  obtained 
a  complete  success.  The  chambers  joined  with  him  in  the  homage  he  ren- 
dered the  French  troops  —  homage  which  the  marshals  supported  with  their 
authority  and  Chateaubriand  with  his  eloquence.  It  was  really  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Restprj^tion  and  the  army.     It  was  also  a  decisive  step  towards 
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removing  foreign  troops  which  were  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  France 
against  herself. 

The  chambers  approved,  moreover,  the  figure  at  which  foreign  credit  had 
been  regulated  by  diplomacy.  Richelieu  had  long  had  a  fixed  idea — that  of 
obtaining  the  evacuation  before  the  five  years  which  had  been  stipulated  for 
in  the  treaty  of  1815.  Thanks  to  his  activity,  the  sovereigns,  united  in  con- 
ference at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  signed,  on  the  9th  of  October,  a  dec- 
laration annoimcing  the  departure  of  their  troops  for  the  80th  of  November. 
A  loan  of  141,000,000  francs,  issued  at  sixty-seven  per  cent,  and  raised  by 
public  subscription,  allowed  the  indemnities  to  be  paid. 

Richelieu  now  considered  his  task  ended,  and  thought  only  of  retiring. 
When  the  elections  of  November,  1818,  returned  La  Payette,  Manuel,  and 
other  liberals  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  results  of  the  elec- 
toral law,  and  resolved  to  change  it.  But  after  vain  efforts  to  find  colleagues 
and  draw  up  a  common  programme,  he  retired  on  the  2nd  of  December.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Decazes  who  composed  a  ministry  of  constitutionalists.  A 
remarkable  journalistic  war  ensued. »' 

• 

THE  BfflNISTBY  OP  DECAZES 

Decazes,  so  hostile  to  the  ultras,  was  not  a  liberal.  He  was  the  man  of 
that  system  of  balance  (basctUe)  or  the  "  see-saw,"  as  it  has  been  called,  which 
consists  in  keeping  the  balance  between  parties  and  in  giving  the  government 
the  greatest  possible  authority  but  using  it  with  caution./ 

Decazes  saw  himself  more  involved  with  the  liberals  than  he  wished  to  be, 
and  these  became  exacting.  The  royalists,  even  such  moderates  as  Laine  and 
Roy,  gave  him  little  sympathy.  They  were  alarmed  at  seeing  successive  elec- 
tions introduce  into  parliament  men  who,  while  professing  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons,  put  certain  absolute  principles  above  fidelity  to  their  king. 

The  chamber  of  peers  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
electoral  law  of  two  degrees.  Decazes,  still  using  his  ministerial  prerogative, 
on  the  6th  of  March  formed  a  batch  of  sixty-one  new  peers,  of  whom  half  were 
chosen  from  among  the  peers  unseated  in  1815,  or  from  the  marshals,  gener- 
als, and  ministers  of  the  empire.  Thus  he  re-opened  the  doors  of  government 
to  the  most  noted  men  who  had  been  excluded,  and  so  tried  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties.  The  ministry  passed  several  laws  that 
were  liberal  enough,  among  others  three  laws  regarding  the  press,  which  are 
still  the  basis  of  actual  French  laws,  although  experience  has  since  shed  light 
on  many  points.  The  Restoration  arrived  at  the  happy  result  of  doing  away 
with  exceptional  laws  —  a  result  which  no  government  had  before  obtained. 
While  giving  proof  of  liberalism  the  ministry,  nevertheless,  on  certain  points 
made  a  firm  stand  against  revolutionary  exactions,  stoutly  rejecting  an  organ- 
ised petition  for  the  recall  of  regicides  and  exiles. 

Thus  in  spite  of  apparent  agitations  —  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  free 
government  —  in  spite  of  frequent  struggles  between  the  tribune  and  the  press, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  re-awakening  oi  parties  and  a  spirit  of  fermentation 
reigning  in  the  schools,  France  had  a  renascence  to  prosperity.  One  could 
looK  forward  with  more  confidence  to  the  future.  The  budget  was  sound. 
With  the  abandonment  of  exceptional  laws  revolutionary  traces  began  to 
disappear.  The  new  laws  seemed  to  echo  public  wishes ;  minds  gradually 
became  habituated  to  a  free  government.  The  certitude  of  order,  the  free- 
ing of  lands,  the  re-opening  of  foreign  markets,  all  tended  to  prosperity. 
Work  abounded.     Agriculture  and  industry  took  a  new  flight,  putting  to 
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full  use  scientific  discoveries  and  particulariy  that  of  steam.  The  move- 
ment which  was  taking  place  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  first  days  of  the 
consulate.  Decazes  reinstated  on  a  wider  basis  councils  to  discuss  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce  generally.  He  opened  an  industrial 
exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  painting.  Strangers 
flocked  to  Paris,  especially  the  English. 

The  elections  of  1819  were,  like  the  preceding  ones,  favourable  to  the 
liberals.  The  return  of  the  regicide  abW  Gregoire  for  Grenoble  by  a  ma- 
noeuvre hostile  to  the  ministry  caused  a  scandal.  The  deputies,  however, 
took  advantage  of  the  irregularity  of  the  election  to  refuse  admission  to  the 
candidate. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  BEBBI  AND  ITS  BESULTS   (1820  A.D.) 

Matters  stood  thus,  when,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  duke  de 
Berri  [the  second  in  succession  to  the  crown]  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
named  Louvel  as  he  was  coming  from  the  opera.  This  frightful  crime  stupe- 
fied people  generally,  and  produced  an  outburst  of  royalist  fury.< 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion,  those  even  who  must  have  been 
the  most  deeply  affected  by  it,  sought  to  find  the  triumph  of  their  party  in 
this  outrage.  From  early  the  following  morning,  Decazes,  the  principal 
author  of  the  unpopular  decree  of  September  6th,  was  spoken  of  in  most 
severe  terms.  He  was  blamed,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  therefore 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  for  not  having  kept  watch  over  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  the  prince.  One  of  the  daily  newspapers,  Ze 
Drapeau  hlanc^  hurled  the  most  abominable  accusations  against  the  minister. 
The  assassination  of  the  prince  was  represented  as  the  result  of  a  vast  con- 
spiracy covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  was  in  favour  of  a  policy  bene- 
ficial to  the  enemies  of  royalty.  They  pretended  that  his  royal  highness, 
the  duke  de  Berri,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  aversion  he  had  idways  shown 
to  a  policy  which  insured  neither  the  honour  nor  the  safety  of  his  family. 
On  the  benches  of  the  Left,  the  sorrow  was  great ;  a  presentiment  of  the 
fatal  consequence  to  liberty  was  added  to  the  horror  of  the  crime. 

M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  ascended  the  tribune  and  in  a  loud  yoioe 
uttered  these  words  :  ^^  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  law  referring  to  the  mode  of 
accusing  ministers,  but  the  nature  of  such  an  act  warrants  its  taking  place 
in  a  puolic  meeting  and  before  the  representatives  of  France ;  I  propose 
thereiore  before  the  chamber,  the  impeachment  of  M.  Decazes,  minister  of 
the  interior,  as  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  his  royal  highness,  the 
duke  de  Berri,  and  I  claim  permission  to  explain  my  proposition.''  A  cry 
of  indignation  broke  out  from  every  part  of  the  house.  De  Labourdonnaie 
ascended  the  tribune  and  in  his  turn  said  that  he  could  only  see  the  instru- 
ment of  an  infamous  party  in  the  obscure  assassin,  who  without  personal 
hatred,  without  ambition,  had  struck  down  the  descendant  of  kings  —  him 
whose  duty  it  was  to  continue  the  race ;  this  deed  being  committed  with 
the  intention,  openly  admitted,  of  preventing  its  perpetuation.  He  asked 
for  strong  measures  to  destrov  in  its  infancy  such  execrable  fanaticism,  and 
once  more  to  stifle  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  an  iron  hand  had  sup- 

Eressed  for  so  long ;  the  unscrupulous  writers  whose  unpunished  doctrines 
ad  provoked  the  most  odious  crimes  should  be  especially  severely  dealt 
with. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party  came  to  hear  of  the 
fiombre  agitation  which  reigned  at  coMri.    They  felt  torn  between  the  hor- 
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ror  of  the  exceptional  laws  and  the  fear  of  seeing  the  fall  of  a  minister, 
victim  of  his  devotion  to  the  charter.  The  duke  de  Richelieu  obstinately 
refused  the  court^s  appeal  to  re-enter  the  ministry.  He  was  more  hurt  than 
anyone  at  the  charges  made  against  a  young  minister  of  whose  goodness  of 
heart  he  was  thoroughly  convinced. 

This  heart-breaong  state  of  affairs  seemed  likely  to  prolong  itself. 
Decazes  insisted  upon  retiring ;  the  king  conferred  a  dukedom  upon  him, 
and  made  him  ambassador  to  London.  The  duke  de  Richelieu's  resistance 
was  overcome ;  and  he  was  ag^in  nominated  president  of  the  council,  but 
would  not  accept  any  particular  department.^ 

From  this  moment  the  liberal  party  loses  the  direction  of  affairs.  Power 
is  going  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  royalists,  and  France,  attacked  almost  con- 
tinuously by  a  series  of  anti-national  measures,  destroying  its  liberty,  will 
not  emerge  from  the  retrograde  path  into  which  a  rash  hand  has  thrust  her 
except  in  overturning  the  throne  upon  the  torn  charter. 

EVENTS  IN  EXJEOPB 

The  largest  part  of  Europe  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  violent  effer- 
vescence and  the  celebrated  prediction,  ^^  The  French  Revolution  will  make 
the  round  of  the  world,"  was  bein^  fulfilled,  i 

A  revolution  at  the  same  time  hurst  out  in  Spain.  Ferdinand,  the  basest 
of  poltroons  and  crudest  of  tyrants,  had  refused  the  reforms  he  had  sworn  to 
introduce.  The  constitution  of  1812  (an  imitation  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion of  1791)  was  proclaimed.  The  example  was  followed  bv  Naples,  which 
had  a  similar  king  to  complain  of.  The  states  of  the  church  threw  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  cross-keys  and  the  three-crowned  hat,  and  Benevento  and 
Pontecorvo  declared  themselves  republics.  Piedmont  was  not  left  behind 
in  its  fight  for  freedom  ^1820).  A  cry  was  heard  even  at  the  extreme  east 
of  Europe  for  a  new  lite  and  a  resuscitation  of  ancient  glories.  It  came 
from  Greece,  which  for  centuries  had  been  trampled  down  by  the  brutal  and 
utterly  irreclaimable  Turks  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  outcry  for  change  and  improve- 
ment arose  from  all  the  nations  which  had  aided  or  even  wished  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  countrymen  of  Miltiades  were  favourably  regarded,  or  at 
least  not  forcibly  repressed,  by  the  classical  potentates  —  who,  besides,  were 
not  displeased  at  the  commencement  of  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey;  but 
the  Neapolitans,  Romans,  and  Piedmontese  had  no  dead  and  innocuous 
Demosthenes  to  plead  their  cause,  and  the  armies  of  Austria  were  employed 
in  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  freedom  from  Turin  to  Naples.* 

In  France  individual  liberty  was  suspended,  the  censorship  re-established, 
and  the  "  double  vote  "  instituted  in  order  to  make  political  influence  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  large  land-owners  who  voted  twice,  with  the  depart- 
ment and  the  arrondissement.  The  birth  of  the  duke  de  Bordeaux,  posthu- 
mous son  of  the  duke  de  Berri  (Sept.  29th,  1820),  and  the  death  of  Napoleon 
(Nfay  5th,  1821\  augmented  the  hopes  of  the  ultra-royalists,  which  brought 
ViUele  and  Coroiere  into  the  ministry.^ 

THE  CONGREGATION   AND   THE  JESUITS 

At  the  same  time  an  occult  power  was  taking  hold  of  the  court,  of  the 
chambers,  and  of  all  branches  of  public  administration. 

For  ten  years  men  of  sincere  piety  like  Montmorency  and  the  abbe 
Legris-Duval  had  formed  an  influential  society  in  France,  whose  primary 
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object  had  been  to  perform  good  works  and  acts  prescribed  by  a  fervent 
devotion.  The  Restoration  opened  the  political  field  for  their  society,  which, 
imbued  with  the  ultramontane  and  other  royalist  principles  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Polignac  and  Riviere,  became  the  most  redoubtable  obstacle  to  the 
ministries  of  Decazes  and  Richelieu.  Generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
*^  Congregation,"  it  allied  itself  with  the  Jesuits.  The  latter,  not  being 
allowed  to  live  in  France  in  the  capacity  of  members  of  their  order,  again 
established  their  power  in  the  state  under  the  name  of  ^^  Fathers  of  the 
Faith." 

From  the  moment  when  they  began  to  direct  the  Congregation,  intrigue 
exercised  a  sovereign  influence  over  it  and  a  crowd  of  ambitious  men  made 
their  way  into  it.  Montrouge,  whither  the  Jesuits  had  transferred  the  place 
of  residence  for  their  novices,  became  the  centre  for  all  the  schemes  of  the 
court  and  church  against  the  charter  and  French  institutions.  The  Jesuits 
had  powerful  supporters  even  in  the  royal  family;  and  Louis  XVIII,  con- 
stantly assailed  by  petitions  in  their  favour,  consented  to  tolerate  them, 
although  without  recognising  their  existence  as  legal.  The  Jesuits  founded 
schools  called  petits  seminaires^  in  which  children  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  realm  were  placed ;  they  dominated  the  court,  the  church,  the 
majority  in  the  chamber.  Missionaries,  affiliated  with  the  Congregation  and 
imbued  with  its  doctrines,  traversed  the  kingdom.  Almost  everywhere  they 
were  the  occasion  or  the  involuntary  cause  of  strange  disorders. 

The  French  unfortunately  blamed  religion  for  the  scandals  of  those  who 
outraged  while  they  invoked  her  ;  they  were  seized  with  indignation  against 
her  on  account  of  the  shameful  yoke  which  had  roused  their  anger,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  protect  the  missionaries  against 
the  infuriated  populace.  At  Paris,  at  Brest,  at  Rouen,  in  all  the  great 
towns,  they  preached  under  the  protection  of  swords  and  bayonets,  and  men 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  priests  calling  down  the  chastisements  of  human 
justice  on  those  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  convince  by  the  authority  of 
their  words. i 

THE  CABBONAEI 

Parallel  to  the  Congregation  grew  another  secret  societv  absolutely  dif- 
ferent. This  was  that  of  the  Carbonari,^  or  "Charbonnerie,  whidi,  stamped 
out  in  Italv,  took  root  in  France  and  established  there  its  methods  of  organ- 
isation and  conspiracy.  La  Fayette  and  his  friends  joined  it,  and  Carbo- 
narism  spread  rapidly,  its  members  uniting  with  another  secret  association  in 
the  west  under  the  title  of  ^^  Knights  of  Liberty."  La  Fayette  thought  that 
if  an  insurrection  succeeded,  a  constituent  assembly  would  choose  between  a 
republic  and  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  was  scarcely  practicable  to  think 
of  a  revolution  while  the  country  was  so  unsettled. 

The  Carbonari  made  preparations  for  a  double  military  and  popular 
rising  in  Alsace  and  the  west.  The  second  of  these  plots,  which  was  to 
break  out  at  Saumur,  was  discovered  by  accident  and  many  pupils  in  the 
military  college  of  this  town  were  arrested.  The  Carbonari  hoped  for  better 
success  in  Alsace.  La  Fayette  went  secretly  to  direct  the  movement  person- 
ally.    The  Belfort  garrison  was  to  rise  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January, 

[^The  word  carbonari  means  in  Italian  **  charcoal-makers,*'  and  the  name  rose  from  ths 
prevalenoe  of  charcoal-making  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Italy  where  the  malcontents 

Sthered  and  organised  into  secret  societies,  using  terms  from  the  charcoal  trade  as  well  as 
)m  Christian  ritual  for  their  passwords.  As  Lamartine<f  said:  *^ Carbomurism,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  freemaaonry,  of  which  it  was  Iqr  tans  tbe 
ally  and  the  enemy,  was  a  sort  of  Italian  Jacobinism."] 
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1822.  There,  again,  a  misunderstanding  divulged  the  plot  to  the  military 
authorities  some  hours  earlier.  The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  were  compromised  escaped,  and  La  Fayette,  who  was  not  far  off,  was 
warned  in  time. 

The  oppressive  laws  voted  by  the  Right  were  the  cause  of  fresh  plots 
among  the  Carbonari.  The  movement  which  had  failed  at  Saumur  was  tried 
again.  A  retired  general,  Berton,  raised  the  tricolour  flag  at  Thenars  and 
marched  to  Saumur  at  the  head  of  a  little  body  of  insurgents.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  places  through  which  he  passed  showed  indecision.  He  reckoned  on 
the  national  ^uard  at  Saumur  and  on  the  pupils  of  the  military  school,  but 
these,  when  Uiey  saw  so  small  a  force,  did  not  stir.  Berton's  companions 
dispersed ;  he  himself  hid  in  the  country,  hoping  for  better  success  another 
time  (February  24th).  For  the  third  time  the  Saumur  plot  was  set  going, 
but  this  time  its  execution  did  not  even  arrive  at  a  beginning.  General  Ber- 
ton^ betrayed  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  had  really  only  joined  the 
Carbonari  to  betray  them,  was  arrested  in  the  country  with  two  of  his  friends 
(June  17th). 

A  retired  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Caron,  tried  to  revive  the  movement 
in  Alsace.  There  the  authorities  carried  out  their  former  action  on  a  larger 
scale.  They  introduced  Canuel's  method  at  Lyons.  Caron  was  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  action.  On  the  2nd  of  July  a  squadron  of  mounted 
umcers  came  from  Colmar  and  put  themselves  under  Caron's  orders;  a 
second  squadron  soon  rejoined  the  first.  They  made  for  Miilhausen,  crying 
**  Vive  Napoleon  U!  A  Oa$  les  Bourbons/ ^^  Suddenly,  towards  dusk,  when 
at  some  cUstance  from  Miilhausen,  officers  in  disguise  who  led  the  pretended 
insurrection,  gave  the  signal :  Caron  was  seizea,  and,  the  next  day,  taken 
back  to  Colmar  gagged,  to  cries  of  "  Vive  le  rot! " 

Berton  and  his  accomplices  were  brought  before  the  court  at  Poitiers. 
The  procureur-general,  Mangin,  in  the  writ  of  accusation,  denounced  La 
Fayette  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Left,  including  many  who  were 

iuite  strangers  to  Carbonarism,  as  General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
affitte  the  banker.  These  latter  were  indignant  and  demanded  an  investi- 
gation. La  Fayette  himself  showed  no  indignation  but  only  proud  con- 
tempt, though  he  supported  the  demand  for  an  investigation.  This  was  not 
granted. 

The  procureur-general  answered  the  demand  of  the  deputies  with  insult, 
and  in  the  trial  of  the  case  at  Poitiers  shamefully  outraged  the  accused. 
The  prosecution  employed  the  language  of  1815.  The  Poitiers  jury,  com- 
posed wholly  of  ultras  and  emigres,  condemned  Berton  and  the  greater 
number  of  those  accused  with  him.  Berton  and  two  others  were  executed. 
A  fourth  committed  suicide  (October  5th). 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Caron  had  been  executed  a  few  days  before  at  Col- 
mar. The  details  of  his  case  had  raised  a  storm  of  reprobation ;  the  army 
was  dishonoured ;  whole  squadrons  had  been  made  to  play  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment spies  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  Alsace. 

Another  affair  which  had  excited  exceptional  interest  had  ended  the 
month  before.  This  was  the  case  of  the  "four  sergeants  of  Rochelle" — 
Bories,  Goubin,  Pommier,  and  Raoul.  These  four  young  men,  enrolled 
amongst  the  Carbonari,  had  been  arrested  for  a  plot  in  which  they  had 
joined  with  certain  men  not  in  the  army,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal 
in  Paris.  Their  age,  their  bearing,  and  generous  sentiments  had  touched 
public  opinion.  There  had  been  no  beginning  of  carrying  the  plot  into  effect 
on  their  part,  but  they  were,  all  the  same,  condemned  to  death.    "  France 
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will  judge  us !  *'  said  Bones,  the  one  of  them  most  remarkable  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  character. 

La  Fayette  and  his  friends  did  their  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to  insure  the 
escape  of  these  four  condemned  men.  They  were  executed  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. A  great  display  of  military  force  rendered  useless  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Carbonari  to  save  them.  They  died  crying,  "  Vive  la 
lihertd^^  That  same  evening  a  grand  birthday  fete  was  given  at  the  Tuile- 
ries  for  the  duke  de  Bern's  daughter.  The  contrast  produced  a  sinister 
effect.  The  memory  of  the  four  Rochelle  sergeants  has  remained  popular 
from  among  all  those  of  the  political  victims  of  this  time.  Every  year,  on 
U  jour  des  morU  [All  Souls'  Day],  the  Parisians  cover  with  flowers  and 
wreaths  the  tomb  erected  to  them  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont-Pamasse  after 
the  revolution  of  1830. 

Many  other  malcontents  had  been  put  to  death  and  numbers  of  others 
had  suffered  severe  penalties.  This  was  the  end  of  the  bloody  executions  of 
the  Restoration.  Carbonarism  was  discouraged  and  in  fact  dissolved.  The 
struggle  against  the  Restoration  took  other  forms./ 

THE  MINISTRY  OP  VILLiLB  AND  THE  SPANISH  OBUSADB  (1821-1828  A.D.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1821  the  Congregation  redoubled  its 
efforts  against  Richelieu's  ministry.  The  liberals  felt  obliged  to  unite  witii 
the  ultra-royalists  to  overturn  the  cabinet,  in  the  dangerous  hope  that  the 
majority,  if  it  came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would  perish  as  in  1815  through 
its  own  excesses.  The  address  in  the  chamber,  composed  by  that  majority, 
was  hostile  and  insulting  to  the  monarch.  Richelieu  having  demanded  new 
restrictions  of  the  press,  the  royalists,  whose  most  immediate  interest  was  to 
vanquish  him,  pretended  a  great  horror  of  the  censorship,  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberty  he  was  attacking.  The  position  of  the  ministry  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and  it  retired  on  December  15th,  1821,  after  twenty-three 
months  of  existence. 

Madame  du  Cayla,  a  woman  whose  patronage  favoured  the  associate  of  the 
Congregation,  and  who  kept  Louis  XVIII  under  the  charms  of  her  fascination 
up  to  the  end  of  his  days,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  foundation  of  the  new 
cabinet,  the  most  influential  members  of  which  were  Peyronnet,  keeper  of 
the  seals;  Villele,  minister  of  finance;  Corbiere,  minister  of  the  interior.  The 
viscount  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  had  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  duke  de  Bellune  [formerly  the  Napoleonic  marshal  Victor], 
that  of  war.  Villele  already  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the  council  and 
soon  became  its  chief.  His  fortune  had  been  rapid;  endowed  with  a 
great  talent  for  intrigue  and  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  affairs,  he  had 
neither  the  lofty  views  of  a  statesman  nor  force  of  character  sufficient  to 
escape  the  influence  of  a  faction  whose  fatal  blindness  he  deplored.  In  a 
word,  he  thought  he  could  fight  against  the  sympathies  and  the  political  and 
moral  demands  of  a  great  people,  by  means  of  ruse  and  corruption.  The  Con- 
gregation understood  that  it  could  dominate  in  spite  of  him,  while  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  pious  viscount  de  Montmorency  assured  its  triumph.  Its 
allies  immediately  took  possession  of  the  offices  and  seized  the  prominent 
posts  of  every  ministry. 

From  that  moment  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  government  marched 
hand  in  hand  towards  a  counter-revolution.  The  Jesuits  first  attacked  their 
most  serious  enemy,  the  university,  by  causing  the  courses  given  by  Cousin 
and  Guizot  to  be  suppressed  (1822).     To  intimidate  the  press  a  law  was 
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made  which  made  it  possible  to  bring  suit  not  for  one  particular  offence,  but 
for  the  general  tendency  of  opinion  of  a  journal.  Royer-Collard,  who  was 
not  a  revolter,  described  the  situation  in  a  word :  '^  The  government  is  in  a 
sense  the  inverse  of  society,  "i 

The  victors  of  1814  and  1815,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  formed 
the  ^*  Holy  Alliance  "  for  the  purpose  of  smothering,  to  their  common  advan- 
tage, the  ideas  of  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had  thrown  into  the  world, 
and  which  were  fermentinc^  everywhere.  They  were  violently  suppressed  in 
Germany,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  and  the  French  government,  which  had  just 
prevented  their  return  by  laws  and  punishments,  received  from  the  congress 
of  Verona  (1822)  a  strange  task,  l 

To  try  the  firmness  of  Louis  XVIII  in  support  of  the  monarchic  cause, 
the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona  committed  to  France  the  task  of  putting 
down  the  Spanish  liberals  who  still  maintained  their  constitution  of  1812, 
and  reinstating  Ferdinand  on  his  absolute  throne.^ 

A  hundred  thousand  men  crossed  the  P  vrenees  (1823)  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  d' Angouleme,'  and  were  joinea  by  the  remains  of  a  Catholic  army 
called  the  ^'  army  of  the  faith,"  which  the  priests  and  other  absolutists  had 
raised  in  defence  of  the  irresponsible  crown. 

These  allies  brought  more  dishonour  and  dislike  on  the  invading  forces, 
by  their  cruelty  and  insubordination,  than  were  compensated  for  oy  their 
numbers  or  moral  weight  in  the  country.  The  cortes  carried  Ferdinand  in 
honourable  durance  with  them  to  Seville. 

Angouleme  entered  Madrid,  and,  after  heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Mina,  Quiroga,  and  Ballasteros,  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission  [as 
has  been  already  described  at  length  in  the  history  of  Spain].  The  consti- 
tutional regency  was  dissolved,  and  a  loose  given  to  the  leuds  and  pas- 
sions of  the  triumphant  army  of  the  faith.  But  Angouleme  was  a  French 
gentleman,  and  not  a  Spanish  butcher.  He  bridled  the  lawlessness  of  both 
mob  and  army,  and  placed  the  late  rebels,  and  all  who  were  suspected  of  dis- 
affection, under  the  protection  of  French  tribunals  and  impartial  law. 
Impartiality  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  enthusiasts  was  worse  than  hostility  ^ 
and  a  royalist  insurrection  was  with  difficulty  prevented  against  the  protec- 
tors of  royalty,  since  they  would  not  condescend  to  be  also  the  oppressors  of 
the  people. 

At  length  the  struggle  came  to  an  end.  The  king  was  liberated,  free- 
dom withdrawn,  and  a  frantic  mob  received  their  monarch  when  he  returned 
to  his  capital  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  absolute  king !  Death  to  the 
liberals !  Perish  the  nation ! "  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  though  per- 
haps designed  by  his  admirers,  the  duke  d'Angouleme  made  his  entry  into 
Paris  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2nd,  1823). 
The  arch  of  triumph,  which  forms  so  splendid  a  termination  to  the  view 
from  the  Tuileries,  had  been  left  uncompleted  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ; 
but  wooden  scaffoldings  were  raised  on  the  unfinished  walls,  painted  carpets 
were  suspended  from  the  top,  and  the  arch  itself  garlanded  with  laurels. 
The  ridicule,  however,  was  not  of  the  duke's  seeking,  and  even  Beranger 
spared  him  for  the  sake  of  his  moderation  and  love  of  justice. 

[  1  Sach  a  policy  was  repugnant  to  tlie  liberal  party  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe  ;  but 
military  glory  has  ever  rallied  the  French  people  round  their  rulers  whether  royal  or  republican. 
For  a  lime  the  monarchy  was  strengthened  by  this  success  ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the  royalists 
were  dangerously  encouraged.  France  had  accepted  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Uoly  Alliance  ; 
and  her  rulers  were  to  become  yet  more  defiant  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  —  Ebskinb 
Mat.6] 

[*  The  duke  d' Angouleme  was  the  sou  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  count  d^Artois.] 
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The  monarchy  appeared  strengthened  for  a  while  by  the  Spanish  crusade,^ 
and  the  minister,  Villele,  thought  he  might  venture  on  the  introduction  of 
various  measures.^ 

THE  MINISTRY  OP  VILLiLB 

Villele  carried  out  the  traditional  administration  of  his  predecessors. 
As  to  politics,  he  wanted  to  steer  clear  of  emergency  laws  and  expedients. 
He  proposed  a  press  law  —  no  longer  preventive,  but  repressive,  and  more 
severe  than  that  of  1819  —  transferring  from  the  jury  to  the  magistracy  the 
judgment  of  the  greater  number  of  law-suits  and  multiplying  penalties  of 
suspension  and  suppression  of  the  newspapers. 

Count  Mole,  who  had  acquired  in  his  high  offices  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  administration,  of  government  and  men  generally,  said  to  the  peers  : 
**  Those  institutions  which  would  have  prevented  the  Revolution  of  1789  are 
now  the  only  methods  of  ending  it."  Without  a  press  and  publicity  all  sorts 
of  abuses  would  be  possible.  Other  peers  supported  these  ideas.  The 
chamber,  in  voting  for  the  project,  introduced  important  amendments. 
Although  the  government  could  thenceforth  count  on  success,  Villele  con- 
tinued to  exercise  power  without  too  much  demonstration.  He  had  a  great 
end  in  view,  a  vast  financial  operation,  destined  to  end  the  debate  on  the 
national  lands.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  would  thus  forever  destroy  one 
of  the  most  irritating  causes  of  the  struggles  and  recriminations  of  opposite 
parties,  and  proudly  believed  himself  destined  to  put  an  end  to  revolution. 
But  he  was  not  yet  sure  of  support  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  mutilated 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Left,  and  influential  members  of  the  Right  kept  a 
most  independent  attitude.  He  obtained  a  decree  of  dissolution  from  the 
king  on  December  24th,  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  get  deputies 
favourable  to  himself  elected  in  the  following  January. 

Assured  henceforth  of  a  loyal  majority,  Villele  resolved  to  keep  it,  and 
govern  for  several  years  without  fresh  elections.  With  this  object  he  formu- 
lated a  law  which  made  the  government  septennial  —  the  only  wav,  he  urged, 
to  give  it  a  spirit  of  continuity  and  cut  short  the  uncertainty  of  majorities 
which  annual  elections  constantly  raised.  He  met  with  much  opposition, 
some  urging  very  reasonably  the  inconvenience  of  general  elections  which 
disturbed  the  whole  country  and  threatened  it  with  changes  otherwise  per- 
fect. Royer-Collard,  however,  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  declared  that 
representative  government  ought  to  be  an  organised  mobility.  Opinions 
were  very  diverse,  but  as  the  deputies  were  as  interested  as  the  minister  in 
passing  the  bill  it  was  passed. 

ViUele  then  advanced  a  project  for  the  conversion  of  five  per  cent,  stock  to 
three  per  cent.,  offering  fund-holders  a  diminution  of  income  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  capital.  Government  bonds  were  at  par,  a  proof  of  pubho 
prosperity  and  definitively  established  confidence  ;  this  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  measure.  His  idea  was  to  obtain  a  thousand  million  francs, 
which  he  intended  to  employ  in  indemnities  to  emigres  whose  estates  had 
been  confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  The  financial  side  of  the  project 
was  skilfully  planned  ;  but  competent  financiers  opposed  it,  and  orators  on 
the  Left,  judging  from  another  point  of  view,  reproached  him  with  destroy- 

P  There  had  heen  some  resistance  to  the  vote  of  a  hundred  million  francs  for  the  war,  and 
one  deputy  named  Manuel  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  chamber  by  the  gendarmes  for  opposing 
intervention  in  the  Spanish  quarrel,  in  a  speech  which  was  taken  to  be  of  regicide  spirit.  The 
entire  Left,  including  La  Fayette,  Foy,  Casimir- Purler,  and  fifty-nine  others,  departed  from  the 
chamber  and  did  not  return.] 
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ing  under  pretext  of  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  making 
a  retrograde  act.     Villele  adjourned  his  project,  but  did  not  renounce  it. 

The  ministry  lacked  necessary  homogeneity.  The  decided  character  of 
Ck)rbiere  was  cause  of  dispute.  Chateaubriand,  who  affected  independence, 
and  rendered  himself  insupportable  to  everyone  and  particularly  to  the  court 
by  his  desire  to  outshine  and  his  immense  self-esteem,  was  dismissed  June 
6th.  To  please  the  clergy,  Villele  created  a  Ministry  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction,  and  gave  the  post  to  a  prelate. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  on  August  4th,  he  re-established  the  censor- 
ship. He  was  obliged  to  buy  over  papers  to  defend  his  policy,  and  he  over- 
whelmed those  who  attacked  him  with  law-suits.  Neither  the  ordinary  law 
court  nor  the  superior  courts  had  condemned  as  frequently  or  as  severely  as 
he  desired.^ 

ALISON  ON   THE  LAST   DAYS  OF  LOUIS  XVIII 

During  this  year  Louis  XVIII  lived,  but  did  not  reign.  His  mission 
was  accomplished ;  his  work  was  done.  The  reception  of  the  duke 
d' Angouleme  and  his  triumphant  host  at  the  Tuileries  was  the  last  real  act  of 
his  eventful  career  ;  thenceforward  the  royal  functions,  nominally  his  own, 
were  in  reality  performed  by  others.  It  must  be  confessed  he  could  not  have 
terminated  his  reign  with  a  brighter  ray  of  glory.  The  magnitude  of  the 
services  he  rendered  to  France  can  only  be  appreciated  by  recollecting  in 
what  state  he  found,  and  in  what  he  left  it.  He  found  it  divided,  he  left 
it  united  ;  he  found  it  overrun  by  conquerors,  he  left  it  returning  from  con- 
quest ;  he  found  it  in  slavery,  he  left  it  in  freedom  ;  he  found  it  bankrupt, 
he  left  it  in  affluence ;  he  found  it  drained  of  its  heart's  blood,  he  left  it 
teeming  with  life  ;  he  found  it  overspread  with  mourning,  he  left  it  radiant 
with  happiness.  An  old  man  had  vanquished  the  Revolution  ;  he  had  done 
that  which  Robespierre  and  Napoleon  had  left  undone. 

He  had  ruled  France,  and  snowed  that  it  could  be  ruled  without  either 
foreign  conquest  or  domestic  blood.  Foreign  bayonets  had  placed  him  on 
the  throne,  but  his  own  wisdom  maintained  him  on  it.  Other  sovereigns  of 
France  may  have  left  more  durable  records  of  their  reign,  for  they  have  written 
them  in  blood,  and  engraven  them  in  characters  of  fire  upon  the  minds  of 
men  ;  but  none  have  left  so  really  glorious  a  monument  of  their  rule,  for 
it  was  written  in  the  hearts,  and  might  be  read  in  the  eyes,  of  his  subjects. 

This  arduous  and  memorable  reign,  however,  so  beset  with  diflBculties,  so 
crossed  by  obstacles,  so  opposed  by  faction,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  constitution,  long  oppressed  by  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  result  in 
part  of  the  constitutional  disorders  of  his  family,  was  now  worn  out.  Unable 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state,  sinking  under  the  load  of  government,  he 
silently  relinquished  the  direction  to  De  Villele  and  the  count  d'Artois,  who 
really  conducted  the  administration  of  affairs.  Madame  du  Cayla  was  the 
organ  by  whose  influence  they  directed  the  royal  mind.  [Louis  said  to  one 
of  his  ministers,  "  My  brother  is  impatient  to  squander  my  realm.  I  hope 
he  will  remember  that  if  he  does  not  change,  the  soil  will  tremble  beneath 
him."  On  his  death-bed  he  warned  his  brother  against  the  royalists,  painted 
for  him  in  words  feeble  and  broken  the  diificulties  of  his  reign,  the  means  of 
escaping  the  reefs  that  a  too  great  exaltation  of  royalist  opinion  could  pro- 
duce, and  added,  "  Do  as  I  have  done  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  peace- 
ful and  tranquil  end."  —  Capefigue.] 

Though  abundantly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  support  of  religion  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  throne,  and  at  once  careful  and  respectful  in  its  out- 
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ward  obseryances,  Louis  was  far  from  bein^  a  bigot,  and  in  no  way  the  slave 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  his  declining  days  had  got  possession  of  his  palace. 
In  secret,  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  though  far  from  sceptical,  were 
still  farther  from  devout :  he  had  never  surmounted  the  influence  of  the 
philosophers  who,  when  he  began  life,  ruled  general  opinion  in  Paris.  He 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  priests,  when  they  were  presented  to  him 
from  the  charming  lips  of  Madame  du  Cayla ;  but  he  never  permitted 
themselves  any  nearer  approach  to  his  person. 

At  length  the  last  hour  approached.  The  extremities  of  the  kin^  became 
cold,  and  symptoms  of  mortification  began  to  appear ;  but  his  mind  con- 
tinued as  distinct,  his  courage  as  great  as  ever.  He  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  most  dangerous  symptoms  from  his  attendants.  '^  A  king  of  France," 
said  he,  "  may  die,  but  he  is  never  ill ; "  and  around  his  death-bed  he  re- 
ceived the  foreign  diplomatists  and  officers  of  the  national  guard,  with  whom 
he  cheerfully  conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  day.  **  Eove  each  other," 
said  the  dying  monarch  to  his  family,  ^^and  console  yourselves  by  that 
affection  for  the  disasters  of  our  house.  Providence  has  replaced  us  upon 
the  throne  ;  and  I  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  you  on  it  by  concessions 
which,  without  weakening  the  real  strength  of  the  crown,  have  secured  for 
it  the  support  of  the  people.  The  Charter  is  your  best  inheritance ;  pre- 
serve it  entire,  my  brothers,  for  me,  for  our  subjects,  for  yourselves  ;  "  tnen 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  duke  de  Bordeaux,  who  was.  brought  to  his 
bedside,  he  added,  ^'  and  also  for  this  dear  child,  to  whom  you  should  trans- 
mit the  throne  after  my  children  are  gone.  May  you  be  more  wise  than 
your  parents." 

Louis  XVIII,  who  thus  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  after  having  sat  for  ten 
years  on  the  throne  of  France,  during  the  most  difficult  and  stormy  period  in 
its  whole  annals,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  man.  Alone  of  all 
the  sovereigns  who  have  ruled  its  destinies  since  the  Revolution,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conducting  the  government  without  either  serious  foreign  war  or 
domestic  overthrow.  In  this  respect  he  was  more  fortunate,  or  rather  more 
wise,  than  either  Napoleon,  Charles  X,  or  Louis  Philippe  ;  for  the  first  kept 
his  seat  on  the  throne  only  by  keeping  the  nation  constantly  in  a  state  of 
hostility,  and  the  last  two  lost  their  crowns  mainly  by  having  attempted  to 
do  without  it.  He  was  no  common  man  who  at  such  a  time,  and  with  such 
people,  could  succeed  in  effecting  such  a  prodigy.  Louis  Philippe  aimed  at 
being  the  Napoleon  of  peace  ;  but  Louis  XVIII  really  was  so,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  he  died  the  king  of  France.  The  secret  of  his  success  was,  that 
he  entirely  accommodated  himself  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  He  was  Hke 
man  of  the  age  —  neither  before  it,  like  great,  nor  behind  it,  like  little  men. 
Thus  he  succeeded  in  steering  the  vessel  of  the  state  successfully  through 
shoals  which  would  have  in  all  probability  stranded  a  man  of  a  greater  or 
less  capacity.  The  career  of  Napoleon  illustrated  the  danger  of  the  first, 
that  of  Charles  X  the  peril  of  the  last.  9 

lamaetinb's  estimate  of  LOUIS  xvni 

The  natural  cast  of  his  mind,  cultivated,  reflective,  but  quick  withal, 
stored  with  recollections,  rich  in  anecdotes,  ripe  with  philosophy,  full  of 
reading,  ready  at  quotation,  but  by  no  means  of  a  pedantic  character,  placed 
him  at  that  period  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  geniuses  and  literary 
men  of  his  age.  Chateaubriand  had  not  more  elegance,  Talleyrand  more 
fancy,  or  Madame  de  Stael  more  brilliancy. 
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Since  the  suppers  of  Potsdam,  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  had  never  been  the 
sanctuary  of  more  philosophy,  more  literature,  more  wit,  and  more  lively 
sallies.  Louis  XVIII  would  have  served  for  a  king  of  Athens  equally  as  well 
as  a  king  of  Paris ;  for  his  nature  was  Grecian  more  than  French,  universal, 
elastic,  artistic,  delicate,  graceful,  feminine,  sceptical,  somewhat  corrupted 
by  the  age,  but  if  not  capable  of  doing  everything,  capable  at  least  of  under- 
standing and  expressing  everything  with  propriety.  Such,  without  any 
flattery,  was  the  mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  His  intimacy  with  Madame  du 
Cayla,  which  her  wit  and  allurement  made  every  day  more  necessary  to  his 
heart,  was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  anyone.  But  Madame  du  Cayla  was  not 
merely  the  affectionate  friend  and  comforter  of  the  king ;  she  was  the  confi- 
dential minister,  and  the  secret  negotiator  of  a  triple,  or  quadruple  intrigue. 
An  emissary  of  the  clerical  party,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  king,  the  pledge  and  the  instrument  of  favour  for  the  houses  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Montmorency,  the  hidden  link  between  the  policy  of  the 
count  d'Artois  and  the  heart  of  his  royal  brother,  and  finally,  the  inter- 
mediate agent  between  Villele,  the  clerical  party,  the  count  d'Artois,  and 
the  king  himself;  she  was  the  multiplied  connection  between  these  four 
diversified  influences,  the  accordance  of  which  formed  and  maintained  the 
harmony  of  the  government.  No  woman  ever  had  so  many  and  such  deli- 
cate strings  of  intrigue  and  policy  to  manage  in  the  same  hand. 

Posterity,  when  it  approaches  too  closely  the  memory  of  a  deceased  mon- 
arch, is  influenced  in  its  judgment  of  that  memory  by  the  prejudices,  the 
partialities,  and  the  party-feelings  which  prevailed  during  his  life  ;  and  by 
those  posthumous  feelings  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII  has  been  hitherto 
judged.  Almost  all  men  were  equally  interested  in  misrepresenting,  depre- 
ciating, and  lessening  the  merit  of  his  life  and  person.  The  partisans  of  the 
empire  had  to  avenge  themselves  upon  him  for  the  fall  of  their  idol ;  and  to 
eclipse  disdainfully  under  the  military  glory  of  Napoleon,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  reign,  the  civil  and  modest  merits  of  policy,  of  peace,  and  of  freedom. 
It  was  necessary  to  debase  the  king  in  order  to  elevate  the  hero  ;  to  sacrifice 
a  memorv  to  exalt  a  fanaticism ;  and  they  have  accordingly  continued  to 
pour  forth  sarcasm  instead  of  history. 

No  king  ever  bore  with  more  dignity  and  constancy  dethronement  and 
exile,  tests  which  are  almost  always  fatal  to  men  who  are  elevated  only  by 
their  situation  :  no  king  ever  waited  with  more  patience,  or  more  certainty, 
the  restoration  of  his  race  :  no  king  ever  re-ascended  the  throne  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  difl&culty,  confirmed  himself  upon  it  against  greater 
obstacles,  or  left  it  to  his  family  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  maintaining  it  long 
after  his  death.<< 
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CHAPTER  II 
CHARLES  X  AND  THE  JULY  REVOLUTION  OF  1880 


Charles  X  waa  neither  a  fanatic,  a  slare,  nor  a  persecutor,  but  he 
was  a  believer.  His  seal,  unknown  to  himself,  influenced  his  policy ; 
and  he  thought  he  owed  a  portion  of  his  reign  to  his  religion.  The 
people  were  misled  by  this ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  wished  to  restore 
France  to  the  church ;  and  the  first  of  the  liberties  conquered  by  the 
Revolution,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  felt  itself  threatened. 
Hence  arose  the  disquietude,  the  disaffection,  the  breyity,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  this  reign.  He  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  faith. 
This  was  not  the  fault  of  his  conscience,  but  of  his  reason.  In  him  the 
Christian  was  destined  to  ruin  the  king. — La.mabtikb.& 

Nevbb  did  a  monarch  ascend  a  throne  with  fairer  prospects  and  greater 
advantages  than  the  count  d'Artois,  who  took  the  name,  Charles  X ;  never 
was  one  precipitated  from  it  under  circumstances  of  greater  disaster.  Every- 
thing at  first  seemed  to  smile  on  the  new  sovereign,  and  to  prognosticate  a 
reign  of  concord,  peace,  and  happiness.  The  great  contests  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  government  of  his  predecessor  seemed  to  be  over.  The  Spanish 
revolution  had  exhausted  itself;  it  had  shaken,  without  overturning,  the 
monarchies  of  France  and  England,  and  led  to  a  campaign  glorious  to  the 
French,  which  on  the  peninsula,  so  long  the  theatre  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
had  restored  the  credit  of  their  arms  and  the  lustre  of  their  influence.  In 
Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists,  for  a  brief  season  successful,  had  ter- 
minated in  defeat  and  ignominy.  After  infinite  difficulty,  and  no  small  danger, 
the  composition  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  had  been  put  on  a  practical  foot- 
ing, and  government  was  assured  of  a  majority  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  in 
harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  peers,  and  the  principles  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Internal  prosperity  prevailed  to  an  unprecedented  degree ; 
every  branch  of  industry  was  flourishing,  and  ten  years  of  peace  had  both 
healed  the  wounds  of  war,  and  enabled  the  nation  to  discharge,  with  honour- 
able fidelity,  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  it  at  its  termination.  After 
an  arduous  reign  and  a  long  struggle,  Louis  had  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
wisdom  and  perseverance. 

The  character  and  personal  qualities  of  Charles  X  were  in  many  respects 
such  as  were  well  calculated  to  improve  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  these 
advantages.  Burke  had  said,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  French  Revolution, 
that  if  the  deposed  race  was  ever  to  be  restored,  it  must  be  by  a  sovereign 
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who  could  sit  eight  hours  a  day  on  horseback.  No  sovereign  could  be  so  far 
removed  from  this  requisite  as  Louis  XVIII,  whose  figure  was  so  unwieldy 
and  his  infirmities  so  great,  that,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  he  had  to 
be  wheeled  about  his  apartments  in  an  arm-chair.  But  the  case  was  very 
different  with  his  successor.  No  captain  in  his  guards  managed  his  charger 
with  more  skill  and  address,  or  exhibited  in  greater  perfection  the  noble  art 
of  horsemanship ;  no  courtier  in  his  saloons  was  more  perfect  in  all  the  graces 
which  dignify  manners,  and  cause  the  inequalities  of  rank  to  be  forgotten,  in 
the  courtesy  with  which  their  distinctions  are  thrown  aside. 

Many  of  the  sayings  he  made  use  of,  in  the  most  important  crises  of  his 
life,  became  historical ;  repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  they 
rivalled  the  most  celebrated  of  Henry  IV  in  warmth  of  heart,  and  the  most 
felicitous  of  Louis  XIV  in  terseness  of  expression.  But,  with  all  these  valu- 
able qualities,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
he  was  subject  to  several  weaknesses  still  more  prejudicial,  which,  in  the  end, 
precipitated  himself  and  his  family  from  the  throne.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  chase,  and  rivalled  any  of  his  royal  ancestors  in  the  passion  for  hunt- 
ing ;  but  with  him  it  was  not  a  recreation  to  amuse  his  mind  amidst  more 
serious  cares,  but,  as  with  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  a  serious  occupation,  which  absorbed  both  the  time  and  the  strength 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  affairs  of  state.  A  still  more  dangerous 
weakness  was  the  blind  submission,  which  increased  with  his  advancing  years, 
that  he  vielded  to  the  priesthood. 

No  change  was  made  by  the  new  sovereign  in  the  ministers  of  state,  who 
indeed  were  as  favourable  to  the  royal  cause  as  any  that  he  could  well  have 
selected.  But  from  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  there  was  a  Camarilla^  or 
secret  court,  composed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics,  who  had  more  real  influence 
than  any  of  the  ostensible  ministers,  and  to  whose  ascendency  in  the  royal 
council  the  misfortunes  in  which  his  reign  terminated  are  mainlv  to  be 
ascribed.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  cardinal  Latil,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  had  been  the  king's  confessor  during  the  time  he  was  in  exile, 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  him  by  his  mistress,  Madame  de  PoUastron, 
who  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over  his  mind  ;  the  pope's  legfate, 
Lambruschini,  a  subtle  and  dangerous  ecclesiastical  diplomatist ;  and  Quelen, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man  of  probity  and  worth,  but  full  of  ambition,  and 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  order.  To  these,  who  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  secret  cabinet,  that  directed  the  king,  and  of  which  he  took  counsel 
in  all  cases,  were  added  all  the  chiefs  of  the  ultra-Royalist  and  ultra-Cath- 
olic party,  who,  like  a  more  numerous  privy  council,  were  summoned  on 
important  emergencies.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  duke  de 
Riviere  and  Prince  Polignac.  Such  was  the  secret  council  by  which  Charles 
was  from  the  first  almost  entirely  directed,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is 
little  more  than  the  annals  of  the  consequences  of  their  administration. 

The  king  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  27th  of  September. 
The  day  was  cloudy,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  as  he  moved  through  the 
streets,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  people.  Mounted  on  an  Arab  steed  of  mottled  silver  colour,  which  he 
managed  with  perfect  skill,  the  monarch  traversed  the  whole  distance 
between  St.  Cloud  and  the  palace,  bowing  to  the  people  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  salutations  with  that  inimitable  grace  which  proclaimed  him  at  once, 

[1  Tlik  t«rm  is  taken  from  the  hiitory  of  the  contemponuieoai  SpanJah  Boarbona.  See  the 
Listary  of  Spain.] 
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like  the  prince-regent  in  England,  the  first  gentleman  in  his  dominions.  His 
answers  on  his  way  to  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  palace  were  not  less  felici- 
tous than  his  manner.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  fatigued,  he  replied, 
"  No ;  joy  never  feels  weariness."  "No  halberts  between  my  people  and  me,** 
cried  he  to  some  of  his  attendants,  who  were  repelling  the  crowd  which 
pressed  in  too  rudely  upon  his  passage  —  an  expression  which  recalled  his 
famous  saying  on  AprS  12th,  1814,  "There  is  but  one  Frenchman  the 
more."  ^  Never  had  a  monarch  been  received  with  such  universal  joy  by  his 
subjects.  "  He  is  charming  as  hope,"  said  one  of  the  numerous  ladies  who 
were  enchanted  by  his  manner.  Some  of  his  courtiers  had  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  some  precautions  against  the  ball  of  an  assassin  in  the 
course  of  his  entry.  "Why  so?"  said  he:  "they  cannot  hate  me  without 
knowing  me;  and  when  they  know  me,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  hate  me." 
Everything  in  his  manner  and  expressions  towards  those  by  whom  his  family 
had  been  opposed,  seemed  to  breathe  the  words,  "  I  have  forgotten." « 

FIEST  MISTAKES  OP  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

Charles  introduced  his  son  the  duke  d'Angouleme  into  the  government, 
by  giving  him  the  supreme  direction  of  the  army,  whose  esteem  this  prince 
had  justly  acquired.  Eager  for  that  popularity  of  which  he  had  just  tasted 
the  nrst-fruits,  he  himself  proposed  to  the  council  of  ministers  to  abolish  the 
censorship  of  the  public  journals,  which  was  an  odious  restriction  that  had 
been  impatiently  submitted  to  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  late  reign. 
The  press  responded  to  this  generous  act  by  an  effusion  of  gratitude  which 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  Paris  to  a  pitch  of  delirium.  "  A  new  reign  opens 
upon  us,"  exclaimed  the  journalists  who  had  been  most  bitter  against  the 
Bourbons;  "the  king  is  desirous  of  doing  good;  his  wisdom  scatters  at 
the  first  word  the  cloud  under  which  bad  governments  conceal  their  evil 
thoughts ;  there  is  no  snare  to  apprehend  from  one  who  himself  invokes  the 
light."  & 

But  in  granting  liberty  to  the  press,  Charles  X  did  not  at  all  repudiate 
the  acts  of  a  ministry  which  had  been  stigmatised  by  it.  He  accepted  it  on  the 
contrary,  declaring  his  formal  intention  of  keeping  it  in  power.  Those  who 
had  been  too  quick  in  hoping  were  disabused  and  public  opinion  pronounced 
with  terrifying  rapidity  against  a  series  of  unpopular  projects  presented  to 
the  chambers  by  the  crown.  One  of  them,  in  connection  with  which  the 
ministry  had  skilfully  formed  the  plan  of  converting  government  bonds  to 
a  three  per  cent,  rate,  gave  a  billion  francs  indemnity  to  the  emigres;* 
another  re-established  religious  communities  for  women;  a  third  attached 
infamous  and  atrocious  penalties  to  profanities  and  thefts  committed  in 
churches,  in  certain  cases  the  sacrilege  was  to  be  punished  by  the  penalty 
of  parricide.**  Some  moderate  and  rational-minded  men  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  the  Moles,  the  Lally-ToUendals,  the  Broglies  and  Chateaubriand 
himself,  revolted  in  the  name  of  human  reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion 
against  this  unjust  and  barbarous  law.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Royer- 
Collard  vindicated  reason,  liberty  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  the  Deity, 

El  This  epigram,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  borrowed  from  a  courtier.] 
>  In  fact  this  law,  very  unpopular,  and  onerous  to  the  national  finances,  was  adyantageons 
to  the  owners  of  the  properties  formerly  held  by  the  ^migrte.  The  fear  of  seeing  the  titles  oon- 
tested  vanished  and  with  it  the  inferiority  in  market  value  of  these  properties  to  other  estates. 
As  for  the  families  of  the  dmigr^,  the  poor  provincial  gentry  had  had  but  little ;  but  the  people 
of  the  court  who  had  already  largely  regained  their  affluence,  redoubled  it  and  thou^  lack&g 
the  immoderate  luxury  of  old,  yet  found  themselves  richer  than  ever. — Mamtux,*^ 
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all  outraged  by  this  law  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  ever  inspired 
at  the  French  tribune  by  philosophy,  religion,  and  eloquence.^ 

But  the  project  winch  wounded  the  greatest  number  of  interests  and 
aroused  the  greatest  resentment  tended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  division  of 
estates  by  creating  in  the  law  of  inheritance  the  right  of  primogeniture,^  in 
default  of  a  wish  formerly  expressed  by  the  testator.  All  these  proposed 
laws,  dictated  under  the  influence  of  the  old  emigres  and  the  Congregation, 
were  conceived  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  that  of  the  Revolution.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  adopted  them,  the  peers  fought  some  of  them  with  success,  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  the  most  objectionable  clauses,  and  for  some  time 
shared  popular  favour  with  the  royal  courts. 

These  governmental  acts  were  interrupted  in  1825  by  the  solemnities  of 
the  coronation.  Charles  X  appeared  at  Rheims  surrounded  by  the  ancient 
apparel  of  royal  majesty.  There  he  took  oath  on  the  charter  and  received 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
ceremonial  which  was  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  in  which  the  new  generation  saw  only  an  act  of  deference  to  the 
clergy. 

The  liberal  party  was  growing,  and  drawing  new  force  from  all  the  faults 
of  the  party  in  power.  It  saw  with  pride  men  like  Benjamin  Constant, 
Royer-Collard,  and  Casimir  Perier  at  its  head  in  the  elective  chamber*  One 
immense  loss  was  to  be  deplored.  Foy,  the  general  of  Napoleon,  the  states- 
man of  Restoration  times,  was  no  more.  A  hundred  thousand  citizens,  the 
elite  of  trade,  of  the  bar,  of  literature,  and  of  the  army  followed  his  cortege 
and  energetically  protested  against  the  procedure  of  government,  by  adopt- 
ing his  children  in  the  name  of  their  country,  on  the  still  open  tomb  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  the  most  redoubtable  and  the  most  eloquent  adversary 
of  the  ministers. 

In  the  first  days  of  1827  Peyronnet  presented  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
the  law  under  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  to  perish.  He  defended 
it  against  the  desperate  attacks  of  the  Left  [which  cfdled  it  the  "  Vandal 
Law"]  by  calling  it  the  "law  of  justice  and  love."  It  hardly  became  known 
before  it  caused  a  general  uprising  of  public  opinion.  The  French  Academy 
did  itself  honour  by  protesting  against  it  on  the  motion  of  Charles  de 
Lacretelle,  actively  supported  by  Chateaubriand,  Lemercier,  Jouy,  Michaud, 
Joseph  Droz,  Alexandre  Duval,  and  Villemain.  A  commission  was  appointed 
from  their  midst  to  beg  the  king  to  withdraw  so  fatal  a  project.  Charles  X 
refused  to  receive  the  commission  and  answered  by  punishing  this  act  of 
courageous  independence.  He  removed  from  office  Villemain,  Lacretelle, 
and  Michaud  himself,  the  author  of  History  of  the  Crusades^  and  one  of 
the  oldest  supporters  of  the  monarchy.  The  law,  adopted  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  met  with  violent  opposition  in  that  of  the  peers.^  The  ministry 
understood  that,  even  if  the  latter  should  adopt  it,  it  would  at  least  eliminate 
its  most  ripforous  clauses.  The  project  was  withdrawn  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  this  dangerous  test. 

The  people  did  honour  to  the  monarch  for  this  wise  measure.  Paris  was 
illuminated  and  cries  of  "  Vive  le  r<n!^'  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  bonfires 
and  popular  acclamations.*^ 

[*  The  law  was  more  timid  than  its  title  and  cast  only  a  moderate  reproach  on  the  existing 
law,  but  feeble  as  it  was  this  reproach  was  an  enormous  fault.  Nothing  was  worse  conceivea 
than  this  challenge  to  *'  Equality/^  the  grand  passion  of  the  nation.  — Darestb./] 

[>  MilUer  A  speaks  of  the  law  as  one  ''  which  sought  to  smother  all  education  and  reason,  turn 
France  into  a  Jesuit  machine,  and  set  it  back  to  the  days  of  the  Inquisition/^] 
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The  masses  seemed  to  wish  to  open  to  the  king  a  peaceful  issue.  An 
expression  of  Casimir  Perier  made  a  ^reat  stir.  Some  members  of  the  Left 
alone  rising  in  favour  of  a  liberal  petition,  the  Right  cried,  "  There  are  only 

six  of  them."  Casimir  Perier  replied, 
**We  are  only  six  in  this  place,  but 
there  are  thirty  million  men  in  France 
who  rise  with  us." 

The  partial  elections  were  to  the 
advantage  of  the  liberals,  and  the  return 
of  La  Fayette  was  a  sign  of  the  time. 
Charles  X,  uneasy  and  chagrined,  could 
not  conceal  his  unpopularity.  He 
thought  to  regain  it  in  Paris  by  review- 
ing the  national  g^rd.  Villele  was 
greatly  alarmed  ;  the  dauphin  advised 
against  the  review,  but  the  guard  was 
summoned  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
April  29th,  1827.  The  word  had  been 
passed  to  the  soldiers  to  cry  nothing 
but "  Vive  le  Roir  and  **  Vive  le  eharUr 
At  certain  places,  however,  they  cried, 
^^A  bos  les  ministres!  A  bas  lesJSsuitesr^ 
To  one  national  guardsman  who 
repeated  this  cry  near  him,  the  king 
answered,  "I  came  to  receive  your 
homage,  not  your  instructions."  On 
returning  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
tumultuous  groups  surrounded  the  car- 
riages of  the  princesses  crying,  ^^A  ftot 
le$  j^8uitesse8  ! '^  Two  legions  of  the 
national  guard  cried  violently,  "ii  bas  Villele!  A  baa  Peyrannet!''  in  passing 
the  ministers  of  finance  and  of  justice. 

Villele  advised  the  king  to  disband  the  national  ^ard  of  Paris  and  double 
the  garrison.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  agreed.  The  ordinance  of  dis- 
bandment  appeared  the  next  day.  The  liberal  journals  protested  fiercely 
against  this  measure  and  the  opposition  on  the  Right  associated  itself  wiw 
the  liberals.  The  act  alienated  irrevocably  the  entire  middle  class  of  Paris. 
The  majority  was  lost  in  the  chamber.  The  session  terminated  June  22nd  ; 
it  was  the  fourth  and  ought  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  *^  septennial "  cham- 
ber ;  besides,  this  chamber  was  used  up  and,  as  it  were,  decomposed. 

The  day  after  the  closing  the  censorship  was  re-established  despite  the 
dauphin's  wishes.  The  minister  instituted  above  the  bureau  of  censure  a 
counsel  of  supervision  presided  over  by  De  Bonald,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  as  of  all  liberty.  The  illustrious  scientist  Cuvier, 
who  had  showed  in  the  counsel  of  state  much  administrative  capacity  but 
till  now  little  independence,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  committee  of  super- 
vision ;  nor  would  two  of  the  nominees  for  the  bureau  of  censure  serve. 
The  censure  fell  into  odious  ridiculous  excesses  which  called  forth  Chateau- 
briand and  a  throng  of  other  writers  in  pamphlets  full  of  ironic  and  indignant 
vigour. 

A  crisis  approached,  and  the  approaching  elections  looked  ominous.    A 
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powerful  society  was  formed  to  prepare  the  country,  under  the  significant 
name  of  ^^ Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves"  (^Aide-toi^  le  del  faidera). 
Guizot  was  president  of  the  governing  committee.  An  allied  society  of 
republican  tendencies  was  formed,  the  ^^  Free-speakers. "« 

When  the  duke  de  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  a  liberal  member  of  the 
chamber  of  Peers,  died,  some  of  the  old  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  Chalons, 
to  whom  he  had  been  very  kind,  endeavoured  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
their  neighbour  and  benefactor  by  bearing  his  body  to  the  Barrier,  where 
the  hearse  was  waiting  to  convey  it  to  his  estate.  In  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine the  police  seized  the  coffin — unwilling  that  such  a  mark  of  respect  should 
be  shown  to  a  member  of  the  opposition ;  the  pupils  resisted:  in  the  struggle 
the  coffin  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  authorities  in  triumph  carried  it  off.^ 

Later  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  on  a  greater  scale  at  the  funeral  of 
Manuel  the  expelled  deputy.  The  irritated  crowd  was  hardly  prevented  from 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  troops.  The  discourse  spoken  over  the  grave  by 
La  Fayette  was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  signalised  the 
funend  of  General  Foy.  Under  this  not  yet  lawless  struggle,  one  felt 
revolution.* 

Seventy-six  new  peers  were  named ;  the  chamber  of  Deputies,  from  which 
still  less  subserviency  was  expected,  was  dismissed  (Nov.  6th,  1827);  and  the 
gauntlet  was  fairly  thrown  down. 

In  this  year  the  battle  of  Navarino  (Oct.  20th,  1827)  had  practically 
delivered  Greece  from  its  oppressors,  ana  was  hailed  as  the  first  national 
resurrection  to  freedom  since  the  reaction  had  be^un.  The  English  and 
French  navies,  which  were  united  with  the  Russian  in  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  took  also  different  views  of  the  result  of  their  valour 
and  preponderating  force.  France  was  so  enraptured  with  a  naval  victory, 
however  obtained,  that  even  the  supporters  of  the  ministry  rejoiced  in  an 
action  which  greatly  excited  the  liberal  hopes  throughout  Europe.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  perceived  too  late  the  fault  they  had  committed 
in  exposing  Turkey  unprotected  to  the  maritime  attacks  of  Russia,  and 
called  the  victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event."  Yet,  as  naval  victories 
were  of  more  importance  to  France  than  England,  an  opportunity  was  found 
for  another  triumph  in  an  expedition  against  the  dey  of  Algiers.  Success- 
ful to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  so  brilliantly  decisive  as  its  promoters  had 
expected,  the  squadron  came  back  with  its  work  only  half  performed,  but 
furnishing  information  which  led  to  a  greater  effort  and  more  satisfactory 
result  in  a  future  year.  In  spite  of  government  influence,  which  was  unscru- 
pulously used,  the  elections  of  1828  returned  a  majority  for  the  liberals. 
There  were  riots  and  loss  of  life  in  Paris  and  other  towns.  The  Villele 
ministry  retired  for  fear  of  the  coming  storm. fl' 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  MARTIGNAC   (1828-1829  A.D.) 

Charles  X  was  obliged  to  form  a  liberal  government.  The  Restoration 
again  found  itself  obliged  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  left  benches.  The 
first  time  this  happened  it  was  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  Louis  XVIII ; 
this  second  time  it  was  due  to  the  will  of  the  electors. 

The  new  ministry  was  formed  Jan.  4th,  1828,  with  Martignac  as  leader 
of  the  cabinet.  Possessed  of  undoubted  eloquence  and  an  attractive  manner, 
he  had  more  charm  than  strength.  Although  he  was  a  man  of  moderate 
mind  he  had  been  one  of  the  majority  of  Villele.  With  him,  Portalis,  Roy, 
and  soon  afterwards  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  Feutrier,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
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made  up  a  cabinet  which  the  public  at  first  considered  lacking  in  weight  and 
in  authority.* 

The  king  had  made  haste  to  say  to  his  new  ministers,  "  M.  de  Villele's 
system  is  mine  " ;  and  the  chamber  made  haste  to  write  down  in  its  address 
that  M.  de  Villfile's  system  was  "deplorable."  The  whole  history  of  the 
Restoration  is  epitomised  on  this  simple  juxtaposition  of  facts.  How  was 
the  chamber  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  the  paramount  strength  it  pos- 
sessed? And  what  should  hinder  the  head  of  the  state  from  crying  out, 
under  the  exasperation  of  insult,  as  did  Charles  X  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  address,  "  I  will  not  suffer  my  crown  to  be  flung  into  the  mire  1 "  What 
then  remained  to  be  tried  ?  To  side  completely  with  the  elective  power  ? 
Martignac  could  not  do  so  without  declaring  war  against  royalty.  To  serve 
royalty  in  accordance  with  its  own  views  ?  He  could  not  do  so  without 
declaring  war  on  the  chamber.  To  combine  these  two  sorts  of  servitude, 
and  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  on  the  tenure  of  being  doubly  a  slave  ? 
He  tried  this  J 

The  Martignac  ministry  began  by  suppressing  the  "  black  cabinet,"  where 
letters  were  opened  for  the  police,  and  by  passing  a  liberal  law  with  regard 
to  the  press.  In  Greece,  France  received  from  the  two  other  powers  the 
glorious  charge  of  putting  an  end  to  the  struggle  which  was  going  on.  A 
force  of  14,000  men  under  the  orders  of  General  Maison  landed  in  the 
Morea  on  the  29th  of  August.  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  as  commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  to  help  the  sultan 
of  Turkev,  made  no  attempt  to  fight ;  on  the  9th  of  September  he  sailed 
away  with  his  troops.  The  only  case  in  which  force  had  to  be  employed 
was  in  the  taking  of  Fort  Morea,  and  Greece  was  delivered.  Two  burning 
questions  occupied  the  public  mind:  one  was  that  of  an  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  y illele  ministry,  a  measure  on  which  the  liberals  insisted ; 
the  other  the  enforcing  of  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits,  which  was  demanded 
by  a  strong  wave  of  public  opinion,  by  a  decision  of  the  court  in  Paris, 
and  by  the  new  chamber.  The  ministry  decided  on  carrying  out  the  latter 
measure  in  order  to  avoid  the  former.  They  prepared  two  ordinances, 
in  which  the  name  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  first, 
which  was  countersigned  by  Portalis,  deprived  them  of  their  educational 
establishments ;  the  second,  which  was  inspired  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
dictated  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  observed  in  order  to  exclude  them 
from  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  schools  (June  19th,  1828). 

Thus  the  throne  seemed  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  liberal  party. 
But  this  was  only  apparently  true.  Between  the  two  parties  who  were 
struggling  for  possession  of  the  country,  one  supported  by  the  king,  the 
other  by  the  people,  one  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  eve  of  '89,  the  other  to 
march  forwai'd  with  the  century,  there  was  no  room  for  equivocation  or  for 
compromise.  Those  who  were  anxious  to  conciliate  both  parties  ran  the  risk 
of  being  crushed  between  the  two.  Martignac,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful 
eloquence,  his  charm,  and  the  sympathy  he  inspired,  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  both  camps. 

As  for  Charles  X,  he  submitted  to  this  ministry  as  to  a  personal  defeat ; 
he  was  still  the  ardent  partisan  of  the  cabinet  which  had  been  overthrown.  It 
was  therefore  most  obnoxious  to  him  to  have  to  sign  the  ordinances  against 
the  Jesuits.  The  ministers  were  obliged  to  threaten  to  resira  in  order  to  get 
him  to  do  it.  The  furious  outcry  raised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
the  maledictions  of  the  bishops  directed  even  against  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
brought  the  devout  frenzy  to  a  climax. 
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He  could  only  endure  this  return  to  liberalism  for  a  time  by  nursing 
thoughts  of  revenge.  But  he  still  had  patiently  to  endure  the  session  of 
1829,  which  was  occupied  by  discussions  on  the  organisation  of  the  depart- 
ments and  the  communes,  in  which  the  cabinet  was  weakened  by  several 
reverses.  Hardly  had  the  chambers  dissolved  when  the  king  dismissed  his 
ministers.  The  session  had  closed  on  the  80th  of  July  ;  on  the  9th  of 
August  the  list  of  the  new  ministry  was  published.* 

W  hen  the  names  were  made  known  a  cry  of  indignation  broke  out  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other :  Polignac,  Labourdonnaie,  Bourmont. 
The  patriots  who,  from  passion  or  principles,  had  never  admitted  the 
possibility  of  a  compromise  with  the  old  dynasty,  experienced  that  sort  of 
satisfaction  which  a  soldier  feels  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle.  Those  who 
had  dreamed  of  liberty  with  monarchy  were  now  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation. "  See  1 "  cried  Royer-CoUard,  "  Charles  X  is  still  the  count 
d'Artois  of  1789." 

The  liberal  journals  in  general  responded  bv  an  explosion  of  anger 
and  menaces  to  the  defiance  which  had  just  been  flung  at  the  nation.  The 
Journal  de$  DSbats^  attached  to  the  Bourbons  by  bonds  which  its  ardent 
opposition  had  not  hitherto  broken,  terminated  an  article  full  of  an  elo- 
quent suffering  by  the  cry  so  often  quoted  :  "  Unhappy  France  I  Unhappy 
kingl" 

The  ministry  brought  a  suit  against  it.  Answer  was  made  by  a  violent 
attack  from  a  young  editor,  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  on  Folignac,  ^^  the  man  of 
Coblenz  and  the  counter-revolution,"  on  Bourmont,  **  the  deserter  of  Waterloo 
now  exposed  on  the  scaffold  of  the  ministry,"  and  on  Labourdonnaie,  the 
man  who  in  the  White  Terror  of  1815  had  constantly  demanded  irons,  hang- 
men,  and  executions.^ 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  POLIGNAO 

The  president  of  the  new  cabinet,  Jules  de  Folignac,  son  of  the  chief 
equerry  of  Louis  XVI  and  of  the  duchess  de  Folignac,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  old  regime.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  amongst  the  emigres  and  later  had 
become  a  leading  member  of  the  Congregation.  He  was  perhaps  the  most 
ardent  adherent  that  body  possessed.  His  minister  of  war,  Bourmont,  had, 
in  1815,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  deserted  Napoleon's  army  for 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  had  thus  gained  the  rank  of  marshal. 

It  was  certain  that  such  a  minister  would  advocate  extreme  measures. 
The  country  prepared  for  a  struggle.  Societies  were  formed  quite  openly, 
at  first  in  Brittany  and  then  throughout  France,  with  the  purpose  of  refusing 
to  pay  the  taxes  in  case  the  cabinet  should  attempt  to  force  any  violent 
measure  on  the  country.  The  papers  which  advertised  these  associations 
were  in  every  case  prosecuted,  but  were  either  acquitted  or  very  lightly 
punished.  The  courts  themselves  seemed  to  condemn  in  advance  the  projects 
with  which  the  ministry  was  credited.* 

This  was  indeed  a  ministry  of  madness.  Not  only  every  liberal  senti- 
ment but  every  national  sentiment  was  defied.  The  unfortunate  Charles  X 
was  so  much  a  stranger  to  his  age  and  country  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
France  would  take  the  summons  of  Bourmont  to  the  head  of  the  army  as  the 
most  deadly  of  outrages.  He  believed  that  in  order  to  justify  the  deserter 
of  Fleurus  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  would  suflSce  to  give  out  that  he  had 
the  king^s  orders. 
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If  the  king  and  his  advisers  had  been  capable  of  reflection,  the  attitude 
of  the  country  would  have  made  them  tremble.    At  this  moment  La  Fayette 

faid  a  visit  to  Auvergne,  his  native  province,  and  then  to  Dauphine  and  Lyons, 
n  the  towns  of  Dauphine,  especially  in  Vizille,  the  little  place  famous  for 
having  given  the  signal  for  the  revolution  of  1789,  La  Fayette  was  welcomed 
by  demonstrations  which  recalled  that  great  epoch  ;  at  Grenoble  the  popu- 
lation offered  him  an  oak  wreath  ^^  as  a  witness  of  the  people's  gratitude  and 
as  the  emblem  of  the  force  which  the  people  of  Grenoble,  following  his 
example,  would  be  able  to  bring  into  action  to  maintain  their  rights  and  the 
constitution."  At  Lyons  he  made  a  truly  royal  entry  :  the  whole  city  went 
out  to  meet  him,  deputations  from  the  neighbouring  departments  waited  on 
him.  At  the  banquet  which  was  given  him  La  Fayette  declared  that  he  was 
happy  to  receive  proof  of  the  determination  of  that  great  and  patriotic  city 
to  resist  all  the  attempts  of  the  incorrigible  counter  revolution.  The 
official  journals  of  this  party  had  said  recently  '*  no  more  concessions."  "  No 
more  concessions  "  says  in  its  turn  the  French  people,  which  knows  its  rights 
and  will  know  how  to  defend  them.  Then  he  added,  "How  are  the  pro- 
jects with  which  the  people  are  threatened  to  be  executed  ?  By  means  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  ?  It  would  show  itself  faithful  to  patriotism  and 
honour.  By  a  dissolution?  The  electors  would  have  something  to  say  to 
that.  By  simple  ordinances  ?  The  partisans  of  such  measures  would  then 
learn  that  the  strength  of  every  government  lies  only  in  the  arms  and  the 
purse  of  the  citizens  which  compose  the  nation." 

The  triumphant  journey  of  La  Favette  afforded  royalty  an  alarming  cour 
trast  to  the  reception  which  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness  received  about  the 
same  time  in  Normandy.  Silence  and  a  desert  surrounded  them  everywhere. 
At  Cherbourg  the  authorities  could  not  even  organise  a  ball  in  their  honour. « 
On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  Charles  X,  displaying  for  the  last  time  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  deputies  and 

e3ers  his  intention  to  preserve  intact  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and 
rench  institutions.  The  address  of  the  deputies  in  response  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne  showed  the  king  that  the  composition  of  his  new  cabinet 
was  dangerous  and  menacing  to  public  liberty.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  members  as  against  186  voted  for  this  memorable  address.  The  king 
was  indignant.  He  complained  in  his  response  of  a  lack  of  support  and  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  his  resolves  were  known  and  were  unchangeable. 
The  chamber  was  prorogued  and  then  dissolved. 

However,  the  council  had  tried  to  acquire  some  popularity  by  means  of  a 
military  success,  and  an  insult  offered  to  the  French  consul  by  the  dey  of 
Algiers  furnished  the  ministers  a  favourable  opportunity  to  clear  the  sea 
of  barbarous  pirates.^' 

WAB  WITH  ALGERIA 

The  Algerian  dey,  Hussein,  had  come  into  power  in  1818.  No  dey  had 
been  so  well  obeyed.  His  foreign  policy  was  less  fortunate,  because  he  had 
illusions  about  his  own  strength  and  thought  he  could  brave  the  European 
powers  with  impunity.  This  error  caused  his  downfall.  The  relations  with 
France,  interrupted  during  the  empire,  were  renewed  in  1816  ;  but  the  un- 
derstanding was  never  very  cordial,  especially  after  the  accession  of  Hussein. 
He  wished  the  annual  revenue  paid  for  the  concessions  to  amount  to  800,000 
francs,  according  to  the  convention  made  in  1817  with  the  dev  Omar;  France 
wished  to  keep  to  the  amount  of  90,000  francs,  which  was  tne  revenue  paid 
to  Ali  Khodja,  who  reigned  between  Omar  and  Hussein.    The  dey  would  not 
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consent  to  the  fortifying  of  the  French  establishments ;  the  execution  of  some 
works  of  defence  had  greatly  annoyed  him.  But  the  Bakri  affair  caused  him 
more  annoyance  than  anything  else. 

Bakri  and  Busnah,  two  Algerian  Jews,  had  furnished  the  Directory  with 
a  large  amount  of  corn  which  had  not  been  entirely  paid  for ;  the  empire 
gave  some  instalments.  In  1819  the  credit  was  fixed  at  seven  millions,  but 
the  convention  then  concluded  expressly  reserved  the  rights  of  certain 
Frenchmen  of  whom  Bakri  and  Busnah  were  debtors.  Opposition  arose, 
and  a  part  of  the  sum  was  kept  back  while  awaiting  the  aecision  of  the 
tribonids. 

Hussein,  who  had  large  interests  in  the  business,  and  who  understood  noth- 
ing of  the  complicated  forms  of  Frenchjustice,  was  indignant  at  the  delay.  At 
a  solemn  audience  he  questioned  the  French  consul  sharply  and  then  hit  him 
with  his  fan  and  sent  him  out  of  his  presence  ;  a  more  prudent  and  dignified 
consul  would  not  have  provoked  such  a  scene ;  but  Deval  represented  France  ; 
a  reparation  was  necessary. 

A  naval  division  appeared  before  Aleiers.  Hussein  absolutely  refused 
satisfaction ;  June  15th,  1827,  war  was  declared ;  immediately  the  French 
settlements,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  evacuate,  were  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  A  cruising  expedition  then  began ;  but  the  blockade  soon 
proved  useless  ;  it  imposed  a  difficult  and  dangerous  service  on  the  French 
navy,  it  cost  upwards  of  twenty  millions  in  three  years,  and  the  dey  appeared 
no  more  disposed  to  give  in  than  on  the  first  day. 

Since  1827  Clermont-Tonnerre,  then  minister  of  war,  had  been  inclined 
to  act  vigorously ;  England  made  almost  imperious  representations,  which 
were  answered  as  thev  should  have  been.  Even  in  France,  the  opposing 
parties  disapproved  of  an  expedition ;  they  saw  in  this,  not  without  some 
reason,  a  political  artifice  to  turn  men's  minds  from  interior  affairs,  but  they 
also  forgot  that  national  honour  was  engaged. 

An  admiral,  Duperre,  at  last  decided  to  accept  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war,  kept  that  of  the  army  for  himself,  with  the  sole 
direction  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  decided  to  fortify  the  peninsula  to  make 
it  into  an  entrenched  camp,  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  The  enemy, 
however,  had  taken  its  forces  to  Staoueli;  Ibrahim,  Hussein's  son-in- 
law,  took  with  him  the  Turkish  militia,  some  Kolou^s  and  Moors  of 
Algiers,  the  contingent  of  the  beys,  and  some  thousand  Kabyles.  Among  the 
eye-witnesses,  some  enumerate  this  army  at  60,000  men,  others  only  at  20,000. 
The  confused  manoeuvring,  the  rapid  and  disorderly  movements  of  the 
Arabian  cavalry,  must  have  promoted  the  illusion  of  an  immense  multitude. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Turks  all  these  undisciplined  troops  presented  a 
poor  appearance  when  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  The  first  shocK,  however, 
was  terrible ;  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  all  the  French  lines  were  assailed, 
but  the  attack  told  more  on  the  wings,  weaker  and  not  so  well  posted  as 
the  centre.  The  left  was  exposed  for  a  moment;  the  Turks  fought  with 
incredible  ardour;  the  horsemen  spurred  their  horses  and  sprang  over 
the  entrenchments.  But  the  French  army  had  the  advantage  of  tactics 
and  discipline.  After  a  desperate  fight  the  Algerians  retreated  to  their 
camp. 

The  dey  and  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  had  no  doubt  of  success ;  there 
was  consternation  at  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives.  The  Algerians  hastened 
to  defend  Fort  Emperor,  which  protected  the  town  on  the  southwest.  Emis- 
saries were  sent  on  all  sides  to  rally  the  Arabs,  the  Ulemas  preached  the 
holy  war. 
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On  the  24th  the  French  lines  of  Staoueli  were  attacked ;  the  French  arm; 
easily  repulsed  the  aggressors,  pursued  them,  and  established  itself  on  th 
plateau  of  Sidi-Khaled.  The  days  of  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  wer 
difficult  and  murderous.  On  the  29th,  before  day,  the  offensive  movemcD 
commenced  all  along  the  line.  The  fleet  cannonaded  the  place  and»  withou 
causing  much  damage,  added  by  this  opportune  demonstration  to  the  coi 
sternation  of  the  population.  On  July  4th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  entrenchment  was  opened  against  Fort  Emperor;  the  French  batteric 
then  uncovered  and  destroyed  it  with  their  fire. 

The  garrison  made  a  brave  defence,  but  the  contest  of  the  two  artilleric 
was  too  unequal ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  Turks  had  their  emfanurarc 
demolished,  their  guns  dismounted,  their  gunners  disabled. 

Fort  Emperor  once  taken,  Algiers  coujd  no  longer  hold  oot ;  Hnasei 
signed  a  capitulation.^ 

The  victory,  however,  was  little  heeded  at  home  and  war  was  declare 
between  France  and  monarchy.  The  struggle  had  been  desperate  on  bol 
sides.  The  opposition  brought  out  a  new  paper,  the  Naiumal^  edited  I] 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  the  two  historians  of  the  Revolution,  and  Annan 
Carrel,  who  had  begun  his  public  career  as  leader  of  an  armed  oonepiiacy 
This  paper  propagated  the  views  of  the  opposition  with  extreme  aidoiir. 
On  the  other  side  the  king  vainly  threw  his  name  and  his  inflnenoe  into  tiie 
scale.  The  result  was  a  crushing  defeat.  The  opposition  had  fought  for 
the  221  deputies  who  had  condemned  the  Folignac  ministry,  as  in  1877  they 
were  to  fight  for  the  363.  They  were  all  returned  again  and  fifty  moie  elec* 
tions  were  also  gained. 

Tlie  Ordinancei  of  Polignac  and  War  with  the  Prtu^  1890  AM. 

The  defeated  ministry  prepared  a  coup  d'etat.     Taking  as  a  pretext  th 
wording  of  Article  14  of  the  charter,  they  resolved  to  suppress  the  libertif 
of  the  country.     Three  ordinances  signed  by  all  the  ministers  formed  t! 
reply  of  Charles  X  to  the  French  nation.     One  of  these  dissolved  the  cha' 
ber  before  it  had  ever  met ;  so  that  the  country  had  been  consulted  and  I 
given  its  answer,  but  that  answer  was  treated  with  contempt.      Anot 
abolished  liberty  of  the  press.     Henceforth  every  paper  would  be  foi 
to  obtain  the  royal  sanction ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  only  be  forbiddff 
appear,  but  its  plant  would  be  destroyed.     The  third  created  a  new  elec' 
system.     It  would  no  longer  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  vote  to 
300  francs  in  taxes ;  patents  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  into  aoconnt ; 
all  electors  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  or  manufactures  were 
deprived  of  their  votes. 

The  last  two  ordinances  were  manifestly  unconstitutional :  they  Yi 
the  laws  and  usurped  their  functions.     The  king's  pleasure  was  sabsf 
for  the  votes  of  the  chambers.     This  was  a  return  to  absolute  mot 
This  attempt  at  violence  was  made  in  incredible  ignorance  of  the  aotu 
ation.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  elections  the  ministers  had  thought  the 
certain  of  a  majority,  and,  even  after  the  results  were  knowa,  se^ 
have  an  inexplicable  confidence  in  the  measures  they  were  preparing 
had  only  19,000  men  at  their  command  to  subdue  Paris. 

Secrecy  was  most  carefully  observed.     Nobody,  except  those 
drawn  them  up  and  signed  them,  knew  the  contents  of  the  ordinanc 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  25th  July,  they  were  handed  over  to 
editor  of  the  moniteur  for  publication  the  following  morning.    T 
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glanced  over  them,  and  turning  pale  said  to  the  minister :  *^  I  am  fifty-seven 
years  of  age ;  I  have  passed  through  all  the  revolutions,  but  I  now  withdraw 
overwhelmed  with  fear."  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  1880,  the 
ordinances  published  in  the  Moniteur  burst  on  the  nation  like  a  thunderbolt. 
At  first  people  seemed  stupefied.  The  press  had  the  honour  of  setting  an 
example  of  action. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  one  of  the  edicts  suppressed  all  the  opposi- 
tion papers.  That  very  day  all  their  editors  signed  a  protest  of  which  the 
following  words  contain  the  gist :  To-day  the  government  has  lost  that  con- 
stitutioiml  character  which  alone  commands  obedience.  And  they  added 
that  they  would  use  every  possible  means  to  publish  their  papers  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  government.  Among  the  young  writers  who  perhaps 
risked  their  lives  by  amxing  their  signatures  to  this  bold  protest,  were  some 
who  were  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  public  affairs.  The  protest 
was  signed  by  Thiers,  Mignet,  Armand  Carrel,  Remusat,  and  Pierre  Leroux. 
This  intrepid  action  of  the  press  was  the  first  reply  to  the  coup  d'etat. 
Their  actions  were  as  bold  as  their  words ;  and  when  on  the  following  day 
the  police  attempted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  the  com- 
missary of  police  found  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  with  the  law  in  his  hand, 
threatening  the  agent  of  the  government  with  the  punishment  due  to  theft 
aggravated  by  housebreaking.     A  crowd  collected  and  protested  loudly. 

The  locksmith  who  had  been  summoned  to  break  up  the  plant  refused  to 
do  so,  and  was  heartily  applauded.  Another  was  sent  for,  who  also  refused. 
Not  a  workman  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  raise  his  hand  against  the 
instrument  of  public  liberty.  It  was  found  necessary  at  last  to  have  recourse 
to  the  wretch  whose  duty  it  was  to  affix  the  fetters  worn  by  convicts. 

Such  was  the  lawful  resistance  which  most  politicians  of  that  time,  whether 
journalists  or  deputies,  considered  the  only  possible  course. 

PELLETAN'S  account  of  the  three  days  of  JULY 

The  first  day,  the  wrath  of  Paris,  kept  in  check  by  amazement,  had  the 
apj)earance  of  hesitation;  people  were  waiting  and  consulting.  The  next 
day,  July  27th,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  city  became  articulate.  The  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  working  people  began  to  express  their  feelings ;  street 
orators  were  active,  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  police  outside  the  Palais 
Royal.  A  barricade  was  raised  near  the  French  Theatre ;  men  formed  them- 
selves into  bands ;  shots  were  fired  and  the  pavements  had  begun  to  be  stained 
with  blood ;  but  the  movement  had  begun  outside  the  popular  quarters  of 
the  town ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  not  yet  joined  it. 

However,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on  a  well-nigh  forgotten 
sight  —  an  unknown  man  ran  along  the  quays  waving  a  strip  of  blue,  white, 
and  red  stuff.  This  was  the  tricolour  flag,  which  had  formerlv  sprung  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  to  wave  over  a  nation  rescued  and  delivered  from 
tyranny.  This  was  the  flag  of  the  convention  and  the  empire,  which,  borne 
by  the  regiments  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  from  Cairo  to  Amsterdam,  had 
shaken  liberty  from  its  folds  in  its  passage  through  the  nations.  This  was 
the  proscribed  flag,  which  throughout  Europe  lay  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
men's  memories,  as  the  symbol  of  liberties  destroyed  and  nations  remorse- 
lessly crushed. 

Whoever  the  unknown  man  was  who  first  waved  the  tricolour  in  the 
sunlight,  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  had  ceased  to  hQ  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  constitution,  the 
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downfall  of  a  minister,  or  the  re-establishment  of  a  king :  above  all  these 
more  limited  ideas,  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  was  now  supreme.  A  father- 
land which  had  been  assailed,  a  revolution  which  had  been  defeated,  had  now 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  question  at  issue  was  between  the  people  and  the  Bourbons.  On 
the  28th  the  people  rose  in  arms.  Workmen,  citizens,  students,  marched 
out  pell-mell  to  fight.  A  student  from  the  Polytechnic  who  had  been  ex- 
peU^  for  having  sung  the  MarseiUaiie  —  Charras,  afterwards  a  minister 
under  the  republic,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  those  who  were 

Eroscribed  under  the  second  empire  —  had  informed  his  comrades  the  day 
efore  of  what  was  to  take  place,  and  they  had  forced  the  gates  of  the  school 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  battle.  None  of  the  people  had  any  weapons, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  equip  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  Here  an 
armourer's  shop  was  broken  into  and  pillaged,  there  a  military  post  was  sur- 
prised, or  barracks  were  attacked  ;  and  manufacturers  and  merchants  might 
be  seen  distributing  muskets. 

To  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Exchange  two  carriages,  driven  by 
i^tienne  Arago,  brought  a  store  of  guns  and  uniforms,  which  were  being 
used  at  the  Vaudeville  in  a  military  play.  Next  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  was 
attacked,  and  military  equipments  which  had  belonged  to  warriors  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  seized  ;  so  for  this  epic  battle  the  people  borrowed  theat- 
rical properties  and  the  rusty  uniforms  of  ancient  knights. 

Since  the  day  before,  the  government  had  understood  that  they  reauired 
an  efficient  military  leader :  they  had  chosen  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  de 
Raguse.  His  was  a  very  unpopular  name.  In  1814,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
first  defeat,  Marmont,  whilst  negotiations  were  going  on,  had  prematurely 
yielded  to  the  enemy  some  important  positions  before  Paris.  This  shadow 
of  a  terrible  suspicion  hung  over  him.  Besides,  having  served  as  a  soldier 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  he  was  now  about  to  shed  French  blood 
in  support  of  a  coup  d'etat  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  His  plan  of 
action  was  soon  made  ;  from  the  Tuileries  where  he  was,  two  columns  of 
troops  would  drive  back  the  insurgents,  one  by  the  boulevards,  the  other  by 
the  quays.  A  body  of  troops  posted  at  the  market  of  the  Innocents,  and 
clearing  the  whole  length  of  the  rue  St.  Denis,  would  maintain  communica- 
tions between  the  two  columns. 

But  on  all  sides,  in  that  close  network  of  streets  and  alleys  which  formed 
the  heart  of  Paris,  and  which  were  not  yet  intersected  by  the  wide  thorough- 
fares which  exist  in  the  present  day,  in  front  and  belnnd  the  lines  of  troops, 
combatants  seemed  to  spring  up  in  myriads  as  if  they  rose  out  of  the  very 
ground  ;  the  streets  were  bristling  with  barricades,  and  a  battle  was  waging 
at  every  cross-road.  The  columns  were  both  stopped,  one  at  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville  and  one  at  the  Bastille ;  the  troops  at  the  market  <Si  the  Innocents 
were  surrounded  and  cut  off  ;  the  army  seemed  lost  in  this  immense  rising 
of  Parisians. 

What  an  heroic  crowd  it  was  I  After  fifteen  years  of  peace,  the  citizens 
of  1880  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  soldiers  of  Jemmapes,  Fleurus* 
and  Austerlitz.  A  fine  sense  of  a  fraternity  in  courage  ana  enthusiasm 
united  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Paris  street-boy  shewed  in  the  perils  of 
the  day  with  his  usual  saucy  intrepidity.  During  the  battle,  a  boy  of  fifteen 
brought  a  packet  of  cartridges  to  Charras,  saying,  "  We  will  go  shures,  but 
only  on  condition  that  you  will  lend  me  your  gun  so  that  I  may  take  my 
turn  at  firing."  Certain  of  the  combatants  haa  not  money  to  buy  bread ; 
in  the  rue  St.  Joseph  a  citizen  saw  a  workman  who  was  fighting  at  his  side 
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Stagger,  and  said  to  him  :  ^*  You  are  wounded  ? "  *^  No,  I  am  stanring." 
The  other  offered  him  a  five-franc  piece.  Then  the  workman  pulled  out 
from  his  blood-stained  shirt  a  strip  of  the  royalist  flag,  saying:  *^I  will  give 
you  this  in  exchange."  A  hundred  incidents  proved  that  the  combatants 
felt  that  the  same  blood  was  flowing  in  their  veins,  though  they  were  fight- 
ing on  different  sides.  In  one  case  an  officer  had  receiv^  a  dangerous  blow 
from  an  iron  bar,  but,  with  his  face  bathed  in  blood,  he  warded  off  with  his 
sword  the  bayonets  which  were  about  to  pierce  the  man  who  had  struck  him. 
In  another  place  the  corpse  of  an  insurgent  was  lying  near  the  tricolour  flag; 
some  soldiers  passed  by  and  thev  and  their  officers  all  saluted. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  war  that  raged  all  over  Paris. 
On  the  28th  the  thick  of  the  fight  had  been  at  the  market  of  the  Innocents 
and  round  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  To  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
suspension  bridge,  which  was  under  a  constant  fire.  A  young  man  sprang 
forward  with  a  tricolour  flag  in  his  hand :  ^^  If  I  fall,"  he  cried,  **  remember 
that  my  name  was  Arcole."  His  name  was  given  to  the  bridge  which  was 
consecrated  by  his  heroic  death.  Nightfall  interrupted  the  fighting. 
Silence  and  solitude  descended  on  the  bloody  streets,  on  the  deserted  barri- 
cades, and  on  the  corpses  lying  in  the  shadow.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
silent  solemnity  of  that  terrible  night  but  the  footsteps  of  the  troops  as  they 
evacuated  the  town  in  order  to  mass  themselves  round  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  fighting  began  again.  Two  battles  took 
place  that  day,  both  against  the  Swiss  Guard.  This  foreign  guard  was  the 
last  resource  of  the  monarchy,  just  as  it  had  been  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th 
of  August,  1792.  The  Swiss  troops  belonged  to  the  king,  not  to  the  nation. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  Polytechnic  school,  at  the  head  of  several 
columns  of  workmen  and  students,  laid  siege  to  the  Babylon  barracks. 
Charras  led  one  of  the  columns.  Vaneau  was  l^iUed  by  a  bullet  in  the  head, 
and  the  street  where  he  fell  was  called  after  him.  The  barracks  were  taken, 
but  a  more  decisive  struggle  had  taken  place  elsewhere. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  people  had  only  to  get  possession  of  the  vast 
enclosure  of  the  palace  formed  by  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  Since  the 
day  before  they  had  been  besieging  the  front  of  the  Louvre  before  St.  Germain 
TAuxerrois.  The  Swiss,  posted  in  the  colonnade,  directed  a  murderous  fire 
on  the  assailants.  A  blunder,  made  while  changing  the  battalion  posted 
there,  left  the  colonnade  unprotected  ;  in  an  instant  the  people  stormed  the 
entrance  and  broke  in  through  the  windows,  firing  from  those  which  looked 
on  to  the  courtyard.  The  Swiss,  taken  by  surprise,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  the  officers  were  unable  to  restore  order,  and  they  were  chased  by  the 
people  as  far  as  the  place  de  la  Concorde.  The  crowd  then  for  the  second 
time  made  their  way  into  the  conquered  palace.  They  had  already  entered 
it  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  they  were  to  enter  it  again  in  February, 
1848,  and  in  September,  1870. 

Charles  X  deposed 

Each  of  these  visits  signified  the  fall  of  a  monarchy.  And  this  time,  as 
on  every  similar  occasion,  was  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  starving  men 
keeping  guard,  without  attempting  to  touch  it,  over  the  wealth  of  treasure 
which  was  passing  from  the  king  to  the  nation.  Thus  ended  that  most  glori- 
ous struggle,  the  result  of  which  was  greeted  by  universal  acclamations. 
Where,  during  those  terrible  days,  were  the  men  who  on  one  side  or  the 
other  represented  the  principles  for  which  France  was  fighting? 
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Charles  X  was  at  St.  Cloud.  The  day  the  ordinances  appeared  (July 
26th)  he  was  stag-hunting  until  the  evening  at  RambouiUet.  rartly  owing 
to  an  incomprehensible  carelessness  and  partly  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  struggle,  he  had  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  storm  which  had  assailed  his 
crown.  He  was  told  :  "  Stocks  have  fallen  " ;  and  replied,  **  They  will  cfo 
up  again."  Then  they  said,  "Paris  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy."  To  this  he 
answered,  "  Anarchy  will  bring  her  to  my  feet."  The  most  faithful  royal- 
ists, trying  to  make  the  king  realise  his  position,  found  him  incredulous. 
Even  on  the  29th,  when  the  revolutionists,  after  three  days'  fighting,  were 
driving  the  army  from  Paris,  Charles  X,  six  miles  away,  kept  on  repeating 
that  every  measure  was  being  taken  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

Three  days'  war  had  raged  ;  officers  and  men  alike  sad  at  heart  had  found 
themselves  obliged  to  shed  French  blood.  Men  who  should  have  been  the 
glory  of  their  country,  politicians,  artists,  and  philosophers,  had  been  made 
the  mark  for  French  bullets ;  the  people  and  the  army  had  covered  the 
streets  with  corpses,  and  all  the  time  the  king  refused  to  believe  what  was 
happening. 

It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  when  the  army  returned  to  St. 
Cloud  and  he  heard  of  their  defeat,  that  he  agreed  to  withdraw  the  ordinances 
and  change  the  ministry.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  game  of 
whist  that  he  played,  whilst  Mortemart,  who  was  to  be  the  new  minister, 
was  awaiting  his  instructions.  Ten  hours  later  Charles  X  was  still  hesitat- 
ing, and  it  was  only  at  daybreak  on  the  80th  of  July  that  the  king  made 
up  his  mind  —  just  twenty -four  hours  after  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution. 

The  next  evening,  after  two  long  days  of  hesitation,  in  the  midst  of 
troops  decimated  by  desertion,  Charles  X  at  last  resolved  to  retire  to  Ram- 
bouiUet ;  this  was  the  first  stage  on  his  way  to  exile.  Most  of  the  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  party  had  done  little  more 
fighting  on  their  side  than  Charles  X  had  done  on  his.  When  they  met  on 
the  very  day  the  edicts  were  issued  there  was  division  in  the  camp.  K  some, 
notably  La  Fayette,  were  anxious  for  revolt,  others  not  only  did  not  desire  it, 
but  actually  feared  it.  All  the  deliberations  of  the  deputies  and  other  influ- 
ential persons  during  these  three  days  were  fruitless,  as  no  decision  was 
reached.  At  last,  on  the  28th  of  July,  they  sent  five  of  their  number  to 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  already  being  urged  by  the  great  astronomer 
Arago  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed.  Polignac  refused  to  see  the  five  deputies, 
and  while  they  were  opening  tardy  negotiations  with  St.  Cloud,  the  people 
completed  their  victory. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  monarchy  being  abolished,  there  was  no 
recognised  authority  in  Paris.  ^  An  unknown  man  named  Dubourg,  dressed 
in  a  general's  uniform  borrowed  from  a  theatre,  and  the  journalist  Baude 
who*  appointed  himself  secretary  to  a  provisional  government  which  did  not 
exist,  had  only  to  take  their  places  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  which  the  troops 
had  abandoned,  in  order  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  power.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  La  Fayette  took  possession  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  and  was 
reinforced  by  a  commission  consisting  of  Casimir  Perier,  Lobau,  Schonen, 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  and  Mauguin ;  Laffitte,  whose  house  had  been  latterly 
the  headquarters  of  the  victors,  and  General  Gerard,  who  continued  to  be  the 
military  chief  of  the  new  government,  declining  to  join  the  commission. 

P  Men  who  had  received  their  warrant  from  themselyes  alone,  installed  themaelTes  in  the 
H(ytel-de-Ville  as  representatives  of  the  provisional  government:  and  in  that  oi4;»acity  they 
parodied  the  majesty  of  command,  signed  orders,  distributed  employments,  and  oonlerred  dig- 
nities. Their  reign  was  short,  because  those  who  would  dare  greatly  must  be  able  to  do  greatly ; 
but  it  was  real,  and  gave  occasion  to  scenes  of  unexampled  buflooneiy.  —  Lonu  BlaxcJ} 
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THB    DUKE   OF  ORLEANS   MADE    UEUTEKANT-GENEBAL   OF   THE   KINGDOM 

Those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  victory.  Most  of  them  had  already  begun  to  think  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
As  often  happens  in  reigning  families  the  Orleans  branch,  the  younger  branch, 
was  always  in  a  state  of  rivalry  with  the  elder  branch  of  Bourbons.  Since 
1789  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  supported  the  revolutionary  party;  whilst  his 
cousins  were  amongst  the  emigres,  he,  a  member  of  the  convention,  having 

g'ven  up  using  his  title  and  assumed  the  name  of  Philippe  ij^galite,  voted  in 
vour  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  His  son,  duke  of  Orleans  in  1792,  had 
fought  under  the  tricolour  with  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapes.  Though  he  had 
emigrated  afterwards,  yet  on  the  Restoration  he  had  again  declared  himself 
a  liberal.  The  family  has  always  maintained  this  variable  attitude,  some- 
times supporting,  sometimes  deserting  the  revolutionary  party. 

After  1815  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  sometimes  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
sometimes  the  hope  of  the  revolutionists.  He  alternately  claimed  the  largest 
share  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  the  emigres,  or  openly  took  the  part  of  Beranger 
and  General  Foy;  he  at  one  time  obtained  from  Charles  X  the  title  of  Royal 
Highness,  and  at  another  would  pose  as  a  citizen-prince. 

The  example  of  England  was  in  everybody's  mind.  It  was  by  dethroning 
the  lawful  king  and  putting  in  his  place  a  prince  of  a  lateral  branch  that  the 
English  had  gained  their  liberties  in  1688.  For  a  long  time  many  people 
had  been  hoping  that  a  similar  change  might  bring  about  a  similar  result  in 
France. 

On  the  80th  Thiers  and  Mignet  hurried  to  Neuilly  where  the  prince  lived, 
but  he  was  not  there.  In  the  morning  the  deputies  met  at  the  house  of 
Laffitte,  and  decided  to  hold  a  session  at  noon  at  the  Bourbon  palace.  There 
it  was  decided  to  offer  the  ^lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom "  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  hesitated,  tried  to  gain  time,  and  was  finally,  it  is  said,  per- 
suaded by  the  advice  of  Talleyrand.     On  the  31st  he  accepted. 

The  Revolution  was  sacrificed  for  his  benefit.  But  would  those  who 
had  brought  it  about  permit  this  ?  It  was  doubtful.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
decided  to  confront  the  danger  by  going  through  Paris  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 
A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  in  the  streets.  People  were 
saying  to  themselves,  "  What  ?  Another  Bourbon  I  "  His  life  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  populace.  An  adverse  movement  seemed  imminent,  but  it  did 
not  take  place.  At  the  H6tel-de-Ville  La  Fayette  appeared  on  the  balcony 
and  was  received  with  acclamations ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  embraced  him  and 
was  applauded  too.     He  had  gained  the  crown. 

Charles  X  had  finally  abdicated  in  favour  of  a  child,  the  duke  de  Bor- 
deaux. His  was  a  strange  destiny.  He,  whom  the  royalists  called  Henry  V, 
was  only  to  reign  for  one  day  and  that  at  the  age  of  ten  1  The  old  king  was 
convinced  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  only  accepted  the  "  lieutenancy  of 
the  kingdom  "  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  -legitimate  authority  in  the 
person  of  Henry  V.  The  duke  found  himself  in  a  diflBcult  position  between 
the  rcTolutionists  who  had  offered  him  a  throne,  and  Charles  X,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  I  Very  opportunely,  owing  to  an  alarm  raised  in  Paris,  on 
the  3rd  of  August  a  little  band  of  Parisians  marched  on  Rambouillet.  It 
was  a  strange  jumble  of  national  guards,  volunteers,  students  with  soldiers' 
belts  over  their  black  coats,  workmen  wearing  helmets,  many  of  them  in 
omnibuses  or  cabs  chartered  for  the  occasion.  This  disorderly  troop  set  out 
on  a  march  of  forty-five  miles  without  victuals  and  quite  unprepared  for  any 
emergency.     At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  sent  Marshal  Maison, 
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SchoDen,  and  Odilon  Barrot  to  Rambouillet.  He  had  given  the  Parisians  to 
understand  that  Charles  X  might  prove  dangerous,  and  he  warned  Charles  X 
that  sixty  thousand  Parisians  were  marching  against  him,  and  that  he  had 
better  provide  for  his  safety.  Thus  he  got  rid  of  the  old  king.  Charles  X 
and  his  family  were  accompanied  as  far  as  Cherbourg  by  his  cousin's  three 
envoys.  Thence  he  went  into  exile  where  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
was  to  die  out.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  I,  king  of  the 
French.* 

HILLEBBAND'S  PABALLEL  between  the  BEVOLUnON  OF  1688  AND  1830 

The  French  1688  was  accomplished :  the  kingdom  of  God's  grace  had 
made  wav  for  a  kingdom  of  conventions.  Whilst  the  "Glorious  Revolu- 
tion "  had  sealed  the  representative  system  in  England,  the  "  Great  Week '' 
forever  put  an  end  to  it  in  France.  Instead  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  crown,  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  house  of  commons,  the  real  or  seem- 
ingly unlimited  authority  of  the  latter  stepped  in.  The  victory  of  the  221, 
that  is  to  say  the  majority  of  the  house,  was  like  that  of  Pyrrhus,  as  is  every 
victory  which  is  only  due  to  the  assistance  of  uncertain  confederates.  Their 
leaders  would  infallibly  have  come  into  power,  even  if  the  throne  had  not 
been  overturned,  and  they  would  have  taken  over  the  government  under 
circumstances  far  more  favourable  to  themselves  and  the  land,  if  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  throne  had  been  regarded,  and  the  dangerous  support  of 
the  street  riots  disdained. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Charles  X  was  the  last  monarch  of  France  who 
attempted  to  oppose  his  will  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  From  hence- 
forth not  only  did  the  minister  require  a  similar  majority  so  as  to  retain  his 
office,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the  state  —  king,  emperor,  or  president  —  were 
dependent  on  Parliament,  the  fiction  of  an  irresponsible  leader  of  the  state 
was  forever  ended,  and  the  upper  house  was  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 
According  to  this  it  was  only  natural  and  right  that  from  henceforth  all 
leaders  of  the  state  should,  if  only  artificially,  seek  to  assure  the  majority  in 
the  Commons  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  consider  every  opponent  of  tneir 
minister  as  their  own  opponent,  views  which  the  nation  shared  and  still 
shares. 

At  times  the  capital  which  helped  the  parliamentary  majority  to  win  in 
1880  may  have  fought  and  conquered  this  majority,  as  in  the  years  1848 
and  1870,  but  only  to  withdraw  her  taxes  after  a  short  interregnum.  In 
England,  the  House  of  Commons  only  became  all-powerful  a  century  after 
the  Revolution,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  crown  is  still  undisputed 
to-day.  The  convention  of  1688  was  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two 
equally  powerful  contractors ;  the  convention  of  1830  was  a  one-sided  and 
conditional  offer  to  which  the  one  party  submitted  and  which  the  other 
simply  signed. 

In  other  respects  the  popular  comparison  between  1688  and  1830  was  no 
less  sound.  The  eminent  German  statesman  Stein  at  that  time  wrote  to 
Gagern  that  only  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  deception  could  find  a  resem- 
blance between  Charles  X  and  James  II.  He  asks,  ^^  Where  is  the  barbarian 
Jeffreys?  Where  are  the  endeavours  and  attempts  to  establish  a  strange 
church  in  the  place  of  the  national  church  ?  Where  is  the  treaty  with  a 
strange  monarch  to  destroy  the  administration  and  religion  of  his  own 
land  ?    Where  is  the  money  that  the  stranger  will  receive  for  this  purpose  ? 
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And  we  might  further  ask :  wherein  lay  the  future  danger  ?  Was  Hennr  V 
born  into  a  church  hostile  to  his  own  country,  and  baptised  like  James  HI  ? 
Did  the  Parisian  workers  and  students — whose  political  wisdom  had  at  first 
discovered  and  made  known  the  inconsistency  of  the  eight  hundred  years 
of  national  dynasty  with  the  interests  and  views  of  France,  whilst  the 
entire  nation  held  contrary  views  —  possess  the  same  importance  as  the 
experienced  statesmen  who,  in  1688,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  middle 
classes  and  people  of  the  land,  and  assisted  by  the  church  and  aristocracy, 
called  the  daughter  of  James  II  to  the  throne  of  England?  Did  Louis 
Philippe  gain  his  crown  against  foreign  armies,  as  William  fought  for  his 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  having  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
obtained  it  by  defiance  from  the  politicians  who  would  so  willingly  have 
made  of  him  prince  consort  and  their  creature?  And  William  was  not 
content  with  the  acts  of  Parliament  but  also  made  his  own.  The  childless 
monarch  onlv  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  statesmen,  not  in  that  of  his  own 

Eerson  or  of  the  family,  and  considering  his  childless  position,  as  well  as 
is  Dutch  disposition  and  the  confessional  side  of  his  rdle,  one  might  well 
say:  William  of  Orange  as  regent  for  his  brother-in-law  a  minor — in  the 
guardianship  of  whom  none  could  have  excelled  him  —  could  never  attain 
that  which  he  attained  as  king,  and  that  Louis  Philippe  on  his  side  would 
have  attained  without  trouble,  had  he  reigned  in  his  own  name,  instead  of 
in  that  of  the  minor  Henry  V  for  whom  he  had  been  appointed  regent." 

The  insurrection  which  served  as  motive  for  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  25th  of  July,  was  artfully  called  forth  by  some  secret  cove- 
nanters and  journalists ;  but  when  after  long  procrastination  it  reallv  broke 
out,  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  of  France  backed  up  the  July  combatants, 
although  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  fight  —  for  seldom  in  history  has  a 
deed  been  so  firmly  corroborated  by  eye-witnesses  on  all  sides,  as  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  middle  class  in  this  fight.  Even  after  they  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  moral  if  not  active  participation  they  only  wished  to  defend  the 
constitution,  at  the  most  to  extend  it  and  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  — 
not  to  change  the  dynasty.  Certainly  the  sense  of  the  insurrection  was 
first  falsified  by  the  conspirators  —  republicans  and  Orleanists  —  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  and  under  pretext  of  protecting  the 
threatened  statutes  undertook  to  dismiss  the  king's  guilty  counsellors,  to  do 
away  with  his  law  and  the  king  himself.  Thus  the  nation  remains  respon- 
sible to  history  for  the  result,  as  the  wearer  of  the  new  crown  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  what  had  happened,  although  throughout  the  whole  affair 
he  had  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  And  if  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  often  dreamed  of  the  throne,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
aspired  to  it  through  conspiracy  or  intrigue. 

For  in  public  as  in  private  life  we  not  only  act  by  what  we  do,  but  also 
by  what  we  allow  to  be  done,  how  much  more  by  that  which  is  termed  good- 
ness. When  and  where  did  a  people  acknowledge  having  done  something 
more  energetically  and  unconditionally  than  the  French  after  the  July  days  ? 
Not  only  those  who  were  late  in  hastening  to  the  fight  but  also  those  not 
concerned  in  it  wished  to  acknowledge  this  as  a  great  national  event ;  and 
if  the  feeling  shown  towards  the  new  monarch,  almost  unknown  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  was  less  spirited  and  less  general  than  that  shown  for  this 
event,  the  nation  nevertheless  imposed  on  it,  and  in  no  way  reacted  against 
it  as  it  did  against  the  republic  in  1848,  towards  which  it  would  have  acted 
differently  in  1830.  And  it  not  only  confirmed  this  change  by  silent 
acknowledgment  but  also  by  the  expressed  oath  of  representatives  of  the 
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people,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  almost  all  military  and  civil  state  officials, 
above  all  by  the  loud  and  unanimous  respect  shown  by  all  towns,  places, 
villages,  and  communities  of  the  land. 

The  old  dynasty  which  had  been  estranged  from  the  nation  by  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  revolution  and  empire  had  not  yet  sufficiently  grown  accustomed 
to  it,  and  Charles  X  had  placed  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  approximation. 
No  doubt  the  nation  would  have  liked  to  see  the  reigning  family  retained, 
but  as  they  were  only  drawn  to  it  by  considerations  of  profit  and  fear 
of  overthrow,  and  not  by  a  feeling  of  warm  attachment  or  a  deep  insight 
into  tha  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  they  gave  it  up  with  all  the  cheerfulness 
so  peculiar  to  the  French  in  public  affairs.  No  idea  was  formed  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  change  ;  the  kingdom  still  existed  ;  that  its  life-giving  roots 
had  been  cut  off  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  They  were  omy  too 
glad  to  have  been  let  off  so  cheaply.  This  feeling  effaced  all  regret  as 
well  as  all  fears,  which  the  fall  of  the  old  kingdom  might  have  instilled 
into  less  unscrupulous  minds. 

The  July  Revolution  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  liberation  and  was  accepted 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  no  less  outside  of  France,  and  rightly ;  for  this  revolu- 
tion was  more  profitable  to  foreign  parts  than  to  the  country  which  made  it. 
Europe  breathed  again  as  after  a  nightmare.  Everywhere  nations  awoke  at 
this  early  call,  stirred  and  stretched  themselves  in  their  chains,  and  although 
they  were  not  yet  to  succeed  looked  to  see  where  they  could  cast  them  off, 
for  the  long,  long  night  was  over.  It  had  been  a  gloomy  time  for  Europe : 
fifteen  years  of  darkness  only  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  princely 
feasts  and  congresses,  fifteen  years  of  silence  onl^  broken  by  the  melodious 
voices  of  incomparable  artists  who  seemed  to  wish  to  sing  the  people  into 
a  deeper  sleep.  For  France  it  had  been  a  bright  and  alert  time  which  was 
now  so  suddenly  interrupted  :  a  time  of  fighting  for  the  highest  treasures, 
strong  reliance  in  the  victory  of  the  good,  and  of  pure  enthusiasm  for 
ideal  aims.     Now  all  this  was  ended. 

The  July  Revolution  was  the  last  flicker  of  the  flame  of  1789,  and 
although  a  great  deal  of  deception  was  mixed  in  the  enthusiasm,  and  pathos 
and  declamation  were  less  naive  than  forty  years  before,  "  the  great  week  " 
rightfully  lives  in  the  traditions  of  the  nation  as  the  most  heroic  and  glorious 
of  all  the  great  battles  of  the  past  ninety  years,  not  so  much  because  the 
victory  was  more  unsullied,  sacrificing,  and  magnanimous  than  all  others, 
but  because  the  elevation  was  the  sublimest  of  all. 

With  this  elevation,  the  poetry  of  the  Revolution  ended,  the  hour  of  prose 
had  struck.  There  began  a  bitter  strife  for  power  and  gain,  a  life  in  the 
moment  and  for  the  moment,  a  mastery  of  phrases  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before  and  which  in  the  end  degenerated  into  conscious  lies.  For  the  entire 
movement  was  the  outcome  of  the  great  reaction  of  Rousseau  and  his  times 
against  the  calmness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  lasted  until  the  fresh 
calmness  stepped  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  times  were  hollowed  out  into  empty  words  during  those  twenty 
years  ;  instead  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  had  filled  the  race,  there 
arose  vain  forms,  behind  which  covetousness  and  pure  egotism  were  hidden. 
These  were  not  to  be  dethroned  after  the  cooling  down  of  1849-1850,  but 
they  were  unmasked,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  our  times  that  after  the 
extinction  of  enthusiasm  and  want  of  idealism,  under  the  ever  more  grasping 
rule  of  a  sceptical  and  positive  comprehension  of  life,  they  have  at  least  the 
courage  to  honour  the  truth,  on  which  the  former  race,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  laid  so  little  stress.  < 
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MARTIN   ON  THE  JULY  REVOLUTION 

It  must  be  recognised  that — given  the  conditions  of  French  history 
since  '89,  and  the  social  state  of  France  being  what  it  was,  and  so  different 
from  that  of  England — after  the  national  sovereignty  had  once  been  re-estab- 
lished, the  republic  must  also  take  its  turn.  In  1880  the  question  however 
was  not  to  know  if  the  republic  were  the  last  word  of  the  French  Revolution, 
but  if  the  time  were  come  to  pronounce  that  word  irrevocably. 

France  was  not  then  at  all  ready.  Memories  of  the  Terror  oppressed  the 
imagination  and  were  still  generally  confounded  with  the  idea  of  a  republic  ; 
an  irresistible  current  carried  the  liberal  citizenry  to  an  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolution  of  1688  and  the  trial  of  an  elective  monarchy.  As  for  the 
popular  masses,  they  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  national  sentiment,  which 
had  raised  again  with  passion  the  tricoloured  flag,  but  they  had  little  senti- 
ment for  universal  suffrage  which  is  inseparable  in  the  modern  world  from 
the  republican  idea. 

The  regime  established  August  9th,  1830,  has  then  its  raison  d*Stre  in 
French  history,  but  could  be  only  a  transition,  and  the  blame  that  attaches 
to  its  authors  is  that  of  neglecting  to  introduce  in  the  Charter  a  means  of 
operating  this  transition  peacef uUjr  by  giving  the  nation  the  power  to  revise 
its  constitutional  laws,  a  faculty  inalienable  and  inseparable  from  national 
self-government.* 


CHAPTER  III 
LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1848 
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The  revolation  of  July  suddenly  frustrated  the  repressive  policy  of 
the  great  powers,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revolution  in  Belgium ;  to 
the  insurrection  in  Poland ;  to  the  democratic  constitutions  of  Switzer- 
land ;  to  political  reforms  in  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  :  and  to 
parliamentary  reform  in  England.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  Portugal ;  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of 
Austria.  And,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  it  reached  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  the  east,  to  South  America,  in  the  west.  The 
period  of  reaction  was  now  closed,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  progressive 
development  of  constitutional  freedom.  —  Sib  Thomas  Ebskinb  Mat.& 

Placed  as  Louis  Philippe  was  between  the  past  and  the  future,  between 
the  ancient  monarchy  crumbled  without  hope  of  return  and  the  republic 
brought  forward,  then  adjourned,  his  position  was  complex  and  his  spirit 
contradictory.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  prince  at  heart  and  a  bourgeois 
in  form  ;  revolutionary  by  his  memories,  and  reactionary,  or  at  least  station- 
ary, from  the  fear  which  these  very  memories  inspired  in  him,  as  well  as  by 
his  royal  memories. 

"  King-citizen,"  promenading  Paris  in  round  hat  and  with  an  umbrella, 
not  only  by  calculation,  but  by  taste  as  well,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
descendjant  of  Louis  XIV  —  the  issue  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  on  the 
male  side;  he  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the  Grand  Monarch  himself 
and  Mme.  de  Montespan.  He  had  kept  from  Voltairianism  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  religious  scepticism,  but  nothing  more  from  that  g^at  breath 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had  for  a  moment  animated  his  youth  and 
inspired  the  entire  life  of  La  Fayette. 

One  of  the  men  who  did  most  to  enthrone  Louis  Philippe  was  Thiers, 
who  has  defined  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  phrase,  ^'  It  reigns  but 
it  does  not  govern."  The  new  king  never  accepted  this  maxim  and  aspired 
from  the  first  day  to  rule  in  all  things,  less  from  any  theory  of  monarchy 
than  from  a  passion  for  affairs,  big  or  little,  and  above  all  from  a  conviction 
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of  the  superiority  he  fancied  he  held  over  his  ministers,  even  when  he  had 
before  him  a  Casimir  Perier  or  a  Thiers.  He  could  not  even  delegate 
authority  as  Napoleon  did  and  Charles  X  wanted  to  do.  It  was  necessary 
then  that  he  govern  by  address  and  by  artifice,  not  by  imposing  and  order- 
ing, but  by  reducing  and  dividing,  by  subaltemising  his  ministers  and  gaining 
his  parliamentary  majorities  by  interesting  groups  and  individuals.  Such  a 
policy  was  incompatible  with  sincerity  towards  persons  and  things ;  incapable 
of  violating  the  laws,  Louis  Philippe  used  all  his  skill  to  contract  the  laws 
and  to  undermine  free  institutions.  These  dangerous  tendencies,  however, 
manifested  themselves  but  gradually.<: 


STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  FIB8T  ACTS  OF  THE  BEIGN 

Although  the  political  revolution  was  over,  and  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe,  so  far  as  external  appearances  went,  firmlv  established,  the  interior 
of  society  was  in  a  very  different  state,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  which  were  des- 
tined in  the  end  to  overturn  it  were  beginning  to  germinate.  The  state  of  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  wUch  had  rapidly  degenerated 
since  and  in  consequence  of  the  first  revolution,  had  been  brought  to  a  per- 
fect climax  of  horror  by  the  effects  of  the  second.  The  almost  entire  stop- 
page of  purchases  and  expenditure  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  terrors 
which  had  seized  all  the  affluent  classes,  combined  with  the  corresponding 
reductions  in  the  English  market,  from  the  effect  of  the  simultaneous  reform 
agitation  in  that  country,  had  reduced  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  luxuries  —  that  is,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  working-classes  —  to  the 
last  stages  of  destitution.  It  was  hard  to 
say  whether  the  vine-growers  of  the  Gironde, 
the  silk- weavers  of  Lyons,  the  cotton-spin- 
ners of  Rouen,  the  jewellers  or  the  printers 
of  Paris,  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  In 
Bordeaux  there  were  twenty-two  thousand 
workmen  out  of  employment ;  in  Paris  the 
number  exceeded  sixty  thousand.  At 
Nimes  the  fancy  silks  had  sunk  to  a  third 
in  price,  while  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men had  imdergone  a  similar  diminution. 
Montpellier,  which  depended  chiefly  on  the 
sale  of  wines,  was  in  the  utmost  distress, 
and  loudly  complained  of  the  recent  rise  in 
the  octroi  on  that  article ;  and  in  Lyons  the 
suffering  had  become  such  that  the  only 
question  seemed  to  be  when  a  half  of  the 
entire  inhabitants  were  to  expire  of  famine. 
Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  masters  more 
consoling,  for  even  at  the  low  rates  of  wages, 
such  had  been  the  fall  of  prices  in  the  manu- 
factured article  that  they  could  not  work 
at  a  profit ;  and  numerous  failures  among 

the  most  considerable  both  threw  numbers  of  workmen  out  of  employment 
and  fearfully  augmented  the  general  consternation.^^ 

The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  were  prudent  and  modest. 
He  modified  and  completed  the  ministry  which  he  had  formed  during  his 
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lieutenant-generalship.  He  called  Mole  to  take  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs 
and  Broglie  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  other  ministers 
remained.  Laffitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Dupin,  and  Bignon  were  members  of  the 
cabinet  of  ministers  without  portfolios.  There  was  no  president  of  the 
council,  neither  Laffitte  nor  Casimir  Perier  accepting  this  high  post.  This 
ministry  included  very  opposite  tendencies. 

The  chambers,  in  accord  with  the  government  during  the  month  of 
August,  voted  certain  measures  which  were  the  natural  result  of  the  July 
Revolution.  Political  condemnations  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  were 
annulled.  Aid  and  recompense  were  voted  for  the  July  combatants ;  for 
the  wounded  and  for  the  families  of  the  dead.  The  Pantheon,  which  under 
the  empire  had  become  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  was  restored  to  the 
destination  given  it  in  1791,  which  was  to  receive  the  remains  of  great  men. 
The  double  vote  was  suppressed,  also  the  great  electoral  colleges,  or  depart- 
mental colleges,  which  the  restoration  had  founded  as  citadels  oi  the 
aristocracy  to  control  the  electoral  bourgeoisie. 

However,  difficulties  were  beginning  for  the  new  government.  Commer- 
cial affairs  had  weighed  heavy  before  the  Revolution ;  they  became,  as  we 
have  seen,  worse  after  it.  The  working-classes  were  surprised  and  angry  to 
find  themselves  more  unhappy  the  day  after  than  on  the  eve  of  the  "  great 
days  "  which  owed  so  much  to  their  courage  and  devotion.  They  gathered 
together  in  the  streets  and  on  the  squares  to  command  the  government  to 
procure  for  them  diminution  of  labour  or  increase  of  wages.  The  less 
enlightened  wanted  to  break  the  machines  which,  they  said,  suppressed  the 
employment  of  their  arms.<^ 

SOCIALISTIC  MOVEMENTS 

Although  mischievous  to  society  (the  return  and  repose  of  which  they 
delayed)  and  troublesome  to  the  authority  which  as  yet  wanted  the  power  to 
repress  them,  these  palpable  irregularities  would  have  signified  little,  if 
beyond  and  above  street  demonstrations,  other  causes  of  disorder,  older  and 
more  deeply  rooted,  had  not  taken  possession  of  many  minds.  The  revolu- 
tion of  July  had  not  confined  itself  to  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  and  the 
modification  of  a  charter:  it  had  given  rise  to  pretensions  and  hopes,  not 
alone  in  the  political  party  who  desired  for  France  a  form  of  government 
opposed  to  monarchy,  but  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  every  sect,  through  all  the 
varied  divisions  of  life,  whether  prominent  or  obscure,  who  were  dreaming 
of  another  state  of  social  organisation  quite  distinct  from  that  which  France 
had  received  from  her  origm,  her  Christian  faith,  and  her  fourteen  ages  of 
political  existence. 

Besides  the  republicans  —  and  divided  between  a  desire  to  join  and  to 
separate  from  them  —  the  Saint  Simonians,  the  Fourierists,  the  socialists,  and 
the  commimists,  much  opposed  to  each  other  in  principle  and  unequal  in 
stren^h,  as  in  intellectual  power,  were  all  in  a  state  of  ambitious  effervescence. 

The  secret  societies  of  the  Restoration  had  transferred  themselves  into 
revolutionary  clubs,  thus  combining  the  remains  of  silent  discipline  with  the 
extravagant  enthusiasm  of  unbridled  speech.  There  at  daily  and  public 
meetings,  all  events  and  questions,  whether  of  principle  or  incidental  occur- 
rence, were  warmly  discussed.  All  designs,  hopes,  and  dreams  were  boldly 
investigated.  The  entire  government,  the  monarchy,  the  chambers,  the 
magistracy,  the  administration,  were  attacked  with  undissembled  violence. 
Their  total  overthrow  was  unreservedly  proposed.     Working-people  and 
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yoaths,  casual  passers-by,  entered  into  these  places  of  assembly  as  to  a  public 
spectacle,  enjoying  their  audacious  license ;  and  round  the  leaders  of  these 
old  republican,  Bonapartist,  socialist,  or  other  associations,  advocates  of  the 
popular  party  were  grouped,  ready  to  declare  against  the  existing  authori- 
ties, which  from  day  to  day  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  insulted  and 
denounced  as  enemies. « 

The  chamber  of  deputies  voted  a  credit  of  five  millions  for  public  works, 
one  of  thirty  millions  to  make  advances  to  commercial  houses.  Disturbances 
at  home  and  abroad  united  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  affairs.  These 
alarms  were  confirmed  by  the  continued  low  state  of  public  funds.  Four  of 
Charles  X's  ministers,  among  them  Polignac  and  Peyronnet,  had  been 
arrested  and  confined  at  Vincennes.  The  expectation  of  their  trial  agitated 
people's  minds.  ^ 

Foreign  affairs  caused  the  most  lively  anxiety.  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
men  who  surrounded  him  realised  that  the  counter  action  of  the  July  Revo- 
lution would  inevitably  make  itself  felt  abroad,  and  that  the  new  regime 
would  not  subsist  in  France  if  it  permitted  the  Holy  Alliance  to  recom- 
mence, in  respect  to  the  French,  what  the  Restoration  had  done  in  Spain. 
The  English  minister  was  the  first  to  announce  an  intention  to  recognise  the 
new  government  in  France,  on  condition  that  it  respected  existing  treaties. 
Public  opinion  in  England  had  been  very  sincere  and  active  in  favour  of  the 
July  Revolution.  Prussia  and  Austria  also,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  and 
anxiety  of  M ettemich,  had  received  the  communications  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, properly  although  with  reserve.  The  great  question  was  the  attitude 
which  Russia  would  take.  Against  all  expectation  Nicholas  repulsed  Louis 
Philippe's  advances  rudely,  almost  brutally.  When  to  his  great  regret  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Prussia  had  recognised  the  new  government,  he  consented 
to  keep  relations  of  peace  and  friendship,  but  he  refused  to  give  the  title  of 
^brother"  to  the  king  of  the  French,  and  recalled  his  ambassador. <: 

Belgium  had  separated  itself  from  Holland  and  offered  itself  to  France, 
but  was  refused  in  order  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  England.  Spanish 
refugees  wanted  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  their  country.  They  were 
arrested  at  the  frontier  in  order  not  to  violate  international  rights,  even  with 
a  prince  who  was  a  secret  enemy.  Poland,  delivered  for  a  short  period  by  a 
heroic  effort,  called  to  the  French.  Was  it  possible  to  save  her  by  arms? 
As  she  herself  said  in  the  midst  of  her  great  sufferings  :  ''  God  is  too  high 
and  France  is  too  far."  Only  isolated  assistance  was  sent,  which  did  not 
prevent  Warsaw  from  succumbing.  Its  fall  found  a  sad  echo  in  the  heart  of 
France. 

The  approach  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  was  causing  a  fermentation  in 
Paris.  Guizot  and  Broglie  retired  from  the  ministry,  their  demission  entail- 
ing that  of  Mole,  Louis  and  Casirair  Perier.  Laffitte  at  the  urgent  insist- 
ence of  the  king  accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministry  (November 
2nd,  1830)./ 

laffitte's  ministry 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  ministers  of  Charles  X  were  tried.  La 
Fayette  took  every  precaution  to  preserve  order.  Taken  from  Vincennes 
to  the  Luxembourg  they  defended  themselves  before  the  chamber  of  peers, 

[  ^  The  populace  demanded  the  death  of  those  who,  by  signing  the  ordinances,  had  brought 
on  the  ReTolation,  and  were  therefore  indirectly  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths.  But  even  La  Fay- 
ette oppoeed  this,  being  generous  enough  to  wish  their  escape,  especially  because  they  were  his 
wiemiea.    This  alio  dxmd  a  dimension  in  the  cabinet.  —  M'uller.] 
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being  represented  by  their  adyocates,  Martignac,  Hennequin,  Saozet,  and 
Cremieux. 

For  three  days,  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  December,  the  mob  besieged 
the  Luxembourg,  accusing  the  government  of  treason.  Paris  was  terrified. 
La  Fayette  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  ringleaders.  On  the  20th  the  inner 
court  of  the  Luxembourg  was  forced  and  the  peers  were  obliged  to  suspend 
their  sitting.  By  the  2l8t  the  riot  had  become  more  formidable.  Before  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  Montalivet,  minister  of  the  interior,  went  at  the  head  of 
the  detachment  which  reconducted  the  prisoners  to  Vincennes.  The  sentence, 
read  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  condemned  the  ministers  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  On  account  of  the  "clemency"  of  this  verdict  a  new  riot  occurred 
on  the  22nd,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  national  guards  and  the  troops.^ 

At  the  moment  when  these  new  tumults  burst  forth  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties was  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  bill  for  the  organisation  of  the 
national  guards.  This  bill  naturally  brought  into  question  the  position  of  La 
Fayette.  After  a  long  debate  the  chamber  adopted  the  article  suppressing 
the  functions  of  commandant-in-general  of  the  national  guards  of  the  king- 
dom (December  24th).  Without  delay  La  Fayette  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  king,  who  resolved  to  accept  it.« 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1831,  there  was  a  riot  among  the  students  at  the 
Sorbonne  against  the  academic  council  assembled  to  forbid  collective  demon- 
strations. The  18th  of  February  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  St.  Germain- 
r Auxerrois  in  memory  of  the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berri ;  there  the 
legitimists  made  an  imprudent  demonstration  in  honour  of  the  duke  de  Bor- 
deaux. The  crowd,  thoroughly  roused,  pillaged  the  presbytery,  profaned 
the  church,  and  committed  many  acts  of  vandalism.  In  the  evening  the 
republicans  promenaded  carrying  arms.  Dupin  was  threatened  in  his  house. 
The  14th  saw  the  archbishop's  palace  pillaged.  There  were  fresh  scenes  of 
vandalism  :  the  archbishop  s  country  house  at  Conflans  was  sacked ;  the 
church  of  Bonne  Nouvelle  was  pillaged,  and  several  public  buildings  were 
attacked.  Baude,  prefect  of  police,  and  Odilon  Barrot,  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
were  perfectly  inert.  Their  complacent  proclamations  only  touched  the 
counter-revolutionists  and  the  legitimists.  The  fleur8'de4%$  were  torn  down 
everywhere,  and  the  scenes  of  anarchy  were  not  limited  to  Pans. 

Those  who  loved  order,  and  had  hailed  the  government  as  a  saviour,  began 
to  doubt  its  strength  and  even  its  will.  On  the  17th  of  February  Delessert 
denounced  the  negligence  and  weakness  of  the  ministry  in  the  chamber. 
There  was  yet  time  to  act  vis^orously  against  the  plotters  of  sedition,  and 
prevent  civU  war.  Baude  and  Odilon  Barrot  made  a  very  poor  defence  and 
criticised  the  retrograde  methods  hitherto  pursued.  Guizot  wanted  the 
government  to  free  itself  from  all  illegal  pressure,  and  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  chamber,  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  society  and  not  at  tibe  ti^ 
renouncing  a  popularity  both  impossible  and  compromising.  L^tte  still 
avoided  expressing  his  opinion,  and  contented  himself  by  replacing  Baude 
and  Odilon  Barrot  by  Vivien  and  Bondy.  His  position  personally  became 
more  and  more  false  ;  even  the  other  ministers  acted  without  him. 

The  risings  continued ;  strikes  spread ;  credit  was  low.  Lidfitte  obtained 
on  the  6th  of  March  two  hundred  million  special  credit  with  difficulty ;  bat 
the  chamber  refused  him  a  vote  of  confidence.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to 
retire,  and  he  was,  moreover,  obliged  to  do  so  owing  to  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments and  the  losses  sustained  by  his  banking  house.  ^ 

One  of  the  direct  causes  of  Laffitte's  fall  was  his  position  on  the  Italian 
question,  the  minister  wishing  to  aid  an  insurrection  against  Austria  which 
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was  on  foot  there.  But  the  king  was  even  more  unwilling  to  intervene  for 
the  independence  of  Italy  than  he  had  been  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Belgium.  The  king  had  gone  behind  the  back  of  his  minister  and  made  an 
agreement  with  Austria,  on  learning  of  which  Laffitte  resigned  March  9th, 
1831.a 

CA8IMIB  p£rI£B  AND  FOREIGN  APFAIBS   (1831-1832  A.D.) 

Casimir  Perier,  the  new  minister,  had  been  endowed  with  a  gift  at  the 
same  time  very  striking  and  almost  universally  appreciated,  namely  a  force 
of  character  which  amounted  almost  to  heroism.  President  of  the  chamber 
before  he  became  prime-minister,  he  was  the  man  of  the  majority.  His 
policy  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up :  order  at  home  maintained  oy  such 
means  as  were  authorised  by  the  charter  and  the  law ;  peace  abroad,  with- 
out sacrificing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  in  foreign 
affairs  three  great  questions  claimed  the  attention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment— Belgium,  Poland,  and  Italy.  When  Casimir  Perier  was  called  upon 
for  a  statement  of  his  policy  before  the  chambers,  he  said  :  ^^  The  principle 
already  laid  down  of  non-intervention  is  the  one  we  will  adopt,"  and  Ids 
actions  verified  his  words. 

In  1881  the  centre  of  Italy  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  on  the  pre- 
text of  overcoming  revolution.  On  the  2nd  of  February  the  conclave 
proclaimed  Gregory  XVI  sovereign  pontiff.  In  order  to  pacify  men's 
minds,  the  European  powers  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  pope  in  which 
they  pointed  out  such  reforms  as  seemed  to  them  likelv  to  appease  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  subjects.  The  pope  refused  to  pledge  himself,  so  secret 
societies  were  again  formed  and  rebellion  broke  out  anew.  Gregory  XVI 
appealed  to  the  Austrians  for  help.  Austria  by  gpranting  it  violated  the 
principle  of  non-intervention. 

Casimir  Perier,  in  the  name  of  France,  protested  in  a  way  that  might 
have  brought  about  war ;  on  the  7th  of  February  a  French  fleet  carrying  a 
line  regiment  left  Toulon  and  arrived  on  the  22nd  within  sight  of  Ancona. 
The  troops  landed  during  the  night  and  the  town  was  taken.  The  pope, 
indignant,  cried,  ^^  Such  an  attempt  has  not  been  made  against  the  holy  see 
since  the  time  of  the  Saracens."  The  government  made  known  its  intentions. 
It  would  protect  the  holy  father  even  against  attacks  from  within,  but  it 
would  not  suffer  Austria  to  rule  in  his  states ;  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
who  in  the  name  of  public  justice  called  upon  him  for  an  explanation,  Casimir 
Perier  replied,  "  It  is  I  who  defend  the  rights  of  Europe  at  large.  Do  you 
think  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  peace  and  insist  on  the  observance  of  treaties  ? 
The  honour  of  France  must  be  maintained."  The  pope  soon  agreed  to 
what  he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  Austria  did  not  pick  up  the  gauntlet 
which  had  been  thrown  down.  The  Austrian  troops  evacuated  the  legations 
and,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1838,  the  French  soldiers  set  sail  for  France. 

Poland  had  attempted  in  1830  to  release  herself  from  the  iron  grasp  of 
Russia.  The  institutions  granted  by  the  czar  Alexander  and  guaranteed  by 
Europe  in  1815  had  fallen  one  by  one  under  the  persistent  attacks  of  the 
Russian  government.  When  the  emperor  Nicholas  came  to  Warsaw  to  be 
crowned  in  1829,  he  refused  to  revoke  the  measures  of  which  Poland  com- 
plained. In  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1880,  at  a  signal  given 
by  means  of  two  fires,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Warsaw  and  the  Russian 
army  retired.  But  the  Poles  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia  took  advantage  of  the  time  wasted  by  them.  A  desperate 
l^attle,  lasting  for  two  days,  did  not  shake  the  determination  of  the  Poles, 
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who  resisted  the  Russians  for  several  months.  In  the  meantime  they 
claimed  help  from  the  western  nations,  especially  from  France,  who  made 
them  understand  that  they  must  not  expect  any  support  from  her  arms. 
At  the  same  time  France  reminded  Russia  of  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  and 
proposed  to  act  as  a  mediator.  She  begged  the  other  European  nations  to 
succour  the  Poles,  but  without  result. 

After  the  disaster,  all  she  could  do  was  to  open  her  arms  to  the  exiles. 
This  she  did  eagerly,  and  gave  an  asylum  to  ten  thousand  Polish  refugees. 
In  the  streets  the  mob  constantly  cried :  "  Poland  forever  I "  and  pursued 
with  this  cry  the  great  administrator.* 

Casimir  P^rier  was  the  only  man  capable  of  controlling  the  situation 
and  of  directing  what  was  called  the  party  of  the  opposition.  But  he 
was  not  inclined  to  make  himself  the  tool  of  anyone.  He  had  demanded, 
together  with  the  presidency  of  the  council,  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
He  declared  that  he  intended  to  preside  actively  over  the  council  and  that 
the  king  should  not  be  present.  He  thought  that  where  responsibility  is 
located,  there  should  also  be  the  power  of  action.  He  was  resolved  to  prac- 
tice the  principle  laid  down  by  Thiers  in  Le  National  before  the  Days  of 
July:  "The  king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern. "c 

He  plainly  stated  two  things :  that  he  wished  legal  order  and  that  he 
would  consequently  fight  the  republicans  and  legitimists  to  the  death ;  that 
he  would  not  precipitate  France  into  a  universal  war,  and  consequently  that 
he  would  make  all  sacrifices  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  were  com- 
patible with  the  honour  of  the  country.  This  language  sounded  proud; 
action  confirmed  it./ 

Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal  had  treated  two  Frenchmen  outrageously. 
A  fleet  forced  its  way  through  the  straits  of  the  Tagus,  hitherto  consid- 
ered impregnable,  and  anchored  at  three  hundred  toisen  from  the  quays  of 
Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  ministers  humbled  themselves,  and  a  just  repara- 
tion was  made.  The  Dutch  had  invaded  Belgium :  fifty  thousand  French- 
men advanced  thither  and  the  Dutch  flag  gave  way. 

In  the  interior  the  president  of  the  council  followed  with  the  same  energy 
the  line  of  conduct  he  had  laid  down  for  himself.  Legitimists  agitated 
the  departments  of  the  west.  Mobile  colunms  extinguished  the  revolt.  The 
working-classes  of  Lyons,  incited  by  too  severe  suffering,  but  also  by  agita- 
tors, had  rebelled,  inscribing  on  their  banner  this  sad  and  sinister  device : 
"Live  in  working  or  die  in  fighting."  After  a  frightful  melee  in  the  city 
itself,  they  were  disarmed  and  order  appeared  re-established  on  the  surface. 
Grenoble  in  its  turn  ran  with  blood.« 

In  Paris  the  different  parties  were  not  wanting  in  energy.  Two  legiti- 
mist plots  broke  out — first,  that  of  "  the  Towers  of  Notre-Dame."  Six  indi- 
viducds  secreted  themselves  in  the  bell-tower  of  the  cathedral  to  ring  the  tocsin 
and  thus  give  the  signal  for  insurrection.  They  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  following  month  a  new  conspiracy  was  (uscovered,  that  of  the  "  rue  des 
Prouvaires. "  The  agent  Poncelet  had  managed  to  enrol  twentv-five  hundred 
men  in  Paris.  At  a  given  moment  these  men  were  to  rise  and  carry  off  the 
royal  family  by  force.  They  were  arrested  in  rue  des  Prouvaires.  However, 
the  government  was  attacked  by  the  papers  of  all  parties  with  an  ever- 
increasing  bitterness.  In  speaking  of  Frenchmen  M.  de  Montalivet  used 
the  word  "subjects,"  and  someone  cried  :  "What  about  the  minister?"  and 
a  deputy  added :  "  Men  who  make  kings  are  not  subjects." 

Soon  after  this  the  overwhelming  anxiety  caused  by  a  terrible  epidemic 
of  cholera  absorbed  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  whole  nation.     The 
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scourge,  which  came  originally  from  India,  had  already  spread  all  over  the 
Old  World  from  China  and  Russia  to  England.  It  spread  from  town  to  town 
and  from  capital  to  capital  defying  all  efforts  to  arrest  its  progress.  It  broke 
out  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  Marcl^  1832,  raged  for  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
days  and  carried  off  nineteen  thousand  persons.^  It  spread  through  twenty- 
seven  departments.  Casimir  Perier  had  visited  the  hospital  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  two  days  afterwards  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  His  health 
had  for  some  time  been  feeble,  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  May  after  severe 
and  protracted  suffering.  When  Louis  Philippe  heard  of  his  death  he  said 
to  one  who  was  present :  "  Casimir  Perier  is  dead  :  is  it  a  blessing  or  a  mis- 
fortune ?  The  future  will  show."  The  king  was  not  always  quite  comfort- 
able with  such  an  imperious  minister.^ 

LOlflSNIE'S  ESTIMATE  OF  CASIMIB  PfiKIEB 

No  man  better  imderstood  or  did  more  to  maintain  representative  gov- 
ernment than  Perier.  That  is  to  say  he  thought  the  government  should  be 
carried  on  under  an  open  sky,  so  to  speak,  and  always  under  the  eyes  and 
control  of  the  country.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  governed  from 
the  tribunal,  and  that  he  was  sometimes  indiscreet  in  his  fear  of  not  being 
sufficiently  frank.  No  statesman  ever  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  duties  or 
of  the  rights  appertaining  to  responsibility  and  the  exercise  of  power.  He 
wished  the  throne  to  be  respected  and  to  be  worthy  of  respect  as  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  wished  it  to  remain  inviolable  and  strictly 
within  its  own  exalted  sphere,  ruling  over  parties  without  mixing  in  them. 

An  open  enemy  of  what  has  since  been  called  personal  government, 
Perier  was  no  less  hostile  to  emergency  laws ;  he  refused  them,  with  equal 
firmness  before  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  representations  of  his  ene- 
mies. His  courageous  confidence  in  public  opinion  always  made  him  look 
on  the  common  law  energetically  administered  as  the  only  instrument  which 
could  be  suitably  employed  by  the  "  government  of  July."  "  Our  system  of 
home  policy,"  he  would  say,  "  is  to  make  the  laws  of  the  land  our  constant 
rule  of  action,  to  support  the  government  by  restoring  to  it  the  power  and 
unity  which  it  lacks,  to  reinstate  and  tranquillise  all  soiiis  of  interests,  by 
giving  them  guarantees  of  order  and  stability,  to  respect  the  laws  and  to 
draw  from  our  legislative  system  and  the  moral  strength  which  arises  from 
it,  all  our  methods  of  action  and  of  influence  ;  it  is  in  short  never  to  consent 
to  form  a  party  government  and,  while  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  any 
intrigues  that  may  be  woven  in  secret,  never  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
crushing  the  vanquished  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  victory  is  dishonoured." 

In  his  dealings  with  other  nations  the  language  and  behaviour  of  the 
statesman  of  the  13th  of  March  were  always  worthy  of  France.  He  desired 
peace  but  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  either  the  interests  or  honour  of  his 
country  to  preserve  it.  He  would  not  rashly  enter  upon  a  quarrel  but  when 
once  he  had  declared  himself  he  never  drew  back,  and  when  he  considered 
the  moment  for  action  had  arrived,  he  acted  quite  independently  without 
the  sanction  of  anyone  else.  Thus  he  entered  Belgium  entirely  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  waiting  for  the  conference  of  London  to  authorise 
him  in  doing  so.  Thus  he  blockaded  and  took  the  port  of  Lisbon,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  dissatisfaction  of  England.  It  was  thus  that  in 
order  to  convince  Austria  that  she  had  better  retire  from  the  Roman  states 
he  could  find  no  better  way  than  forcing  an  entry  into  Ancona  and  establish- 
es In  the  whole  of  France  it  counted  120,000  victims  in  1832.  c] 
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limself  there.    Thus  it  was  in  short  that  he  was  capable,  with  a  yivacity 
3h  was  characteristically  French,  of  reducing  to  silence  a  Russian  ambas- 
Dr  who  dared  to  speak  to  him  about  the  ^^  decisions  "  of  the  emperor. 
To  sum  up  :  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  of  the  political  career  of 
simir  Perier,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  fail 
recognise  in  him  two  valuable  quidities  wnich  essentially  distinguished 
jn,  namely  :  energy  and  loyalty.* 

SUCCBBDINQ  lilNISTBIES 

Montalivet  replaced  Casimir  Perier  in  the  office  of  minister  for  home 
affairs,  but  not  in  the  presidency  of  the  council.  Louis  Philippe  did  not 
care  to  share  the  power  with  a  viceroy.  Laborious,  intelligent,  gifted  with 
a  fine  sense  of  honour,  unimpulsive,  courageous  as  he  was  mercifm  and  easy- 
tempered,  the  king  was  impressed  by  his  own  superiority,  and  wished  to 
direct  the  government  himself,  and  to  establish  what  he  called  his  ^system.' 
He  was  too  inclined  to  attribute  the  merit  of  success  to  himself.  For  a  lon^ 
time  he  sought  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  a  president  who  would 
inspire  confidence  in  foreign  nations,  and  to  induce  orators  to  enter  who  could 
defend  his  politics  victoriously  before  the  chambers.  His  ideas  led  to  the 
resignation  of  S^bastiani  and  Montalivet, looked  upon  as  court  followers; 
the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  October  11th,  composed  of  Marshal  Soult  the 
president,  with  Broglie,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Thiers,  home  secretary ; 
Guizot,  minister  of  education,  Humann,  minister  of  finance.  Admiral  de 
Rignv,  Barthe,  and  d'Argout;  and  the  creation  of  sixty-two  new  peers.  ^ 

Meanwhile  society  had  been  moved  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  partisans 
of  Saint-Simon  and  of  Fourier,  who  demanded  another  social  order.  They 
themselves  still  played  the  part  of  mere  apostles  of  peace,  but  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Lyons  had  shown  that  among  the  proletariat  there  was  a  whole  army 
ready  to  apply  their  doctrines.  The  national  guard  energetically  defended 
the  monarchy,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  obsequies  attending  the  funeral 
of  General  Lamarque,  the  republicans  gave  battle  behind  the  barricades  of 
St.  Merry  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  June.  This  check  arrested  their  party  for 
some  time.  A  month  later  (July  22nd,  1882)  the  death  of  Napoleon's  son, 
the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  relieved  the  Orleanist  dynasty  of  a  redoubtable  rival 
and  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise  with  the  lung  of  the  Belgians  seemed 
to  give  it  an  added  support. 

Another  pretender  also  lost  her  cause.    The  duchess  de  Berri,  who  had 
landed  secretlv  on  the  coasts  of  Provence  with  the  title  of  regent,  was  oome 
to  stir  up  civil  war  in  the  west, in  the  name  of  her  son  Henry  v.     But  there 
were  no  longer  either  Vend^ans  or  royalists  of  the  Loire  (Chouans)  in 
existence.     The  new  ideas  had  made  way  there  as  elsewhere,  and  more  thai 
elsewhere  even.    ^^  Those  people  are  patriots  and  republicans,"  said  an  office 
charged  to  combat  them.     A  few  nobles,  some  refractory  persons,  few  pea 
ants  responded  to  the  call.     The  country,  overrun  with  troops,  was  quick 
pacified,  and  the  duchess,  after  wandering  for  a  long  time  from  farm 
farm,  entered  Nantes,  disguised  as  a  peasant.     This  adventurous  atter 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  legitimist  party.     To  complete  its  ruin  Thi 
who  was  at  that  time  minister,  instituted  an  active  search  for  the  dnohr 

[}  MfUlerasays  that  she  was  betrayed  to  the  aathorities  by  a  Jew  named  Dens  who  mi 
600,000  francs.    **  Her  relative  Louis  Philippe  was  relieved  from  his  predicament  as  to  her  dl 
by  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  whose  paternity  she  could  not  satisfactorily  explain.    S* 
allowed  to  go  to  Palermo  and  the  legitimists  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  willing  to  risk  their  her 
heroines  on  the  slippery  ground  of  France.    They  fixed  their  only  hope  on  a  general  rear 
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Discoyered  on  the  7th  of  November  and  imprisoned  at  Blaye,  she  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  a  secret  marriage  which  made  any  other  attempt  of  the  same 
kind  impossible  for  the  future. 

The  capture  by  French  soldiers  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  which  the 
Dutch  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Belgians  put  an  end  to  the  critical  situation 
from  which  war  might  result  at  any  moment  (December  28rd,  1882).  The 
occupation  of  Arzeu,  of  Mostaganem,  and  of  Bougie  confirmed  the  French 
occupation  of  Algeria,  and  these  expeditions  to  the  border  of  the  Schelde 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  brought  some  glory  to  French 
arms. 

In  Portugal,  Dom  Miguel,  absolutist  prince,  had  been  dethroned  in  the 
interests  of  Donna  Maria,  who  gave  the  people  a  constitutional  charter.  In 
Spain,  Ferdinand  VII  was  on  the  point  of  death,  excluding  from  the  crown, 
with  the  abolishment  of  the  Salic  law,  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  who  was  sus- 
tained by  the  retrograde  party.  Thus  the  whole  peninsula  escaped  from  an 
absolutist  party  at  the  same  time./ 

In  the  discussion  on  the  budget  of  1833  the  opposition  combated  the 
idea  of  raising  detached  forts  round  Paris,  ^^ making  a  Bastille  of  it."  In 
such  an  act  they  saw  a  danger  to  liberty.  The  revolutionists  appealed  to 
the  national  guard  and  the  working-classes,  and  prepared  to  celebrate 
the  July  anniversary.  The  plot  was  unearthed  by  the  police,  who  seized  the 
stores  of  arms  and  arrested  several  heads  of  sections.  Later  on,  nearly  all  the 
accused  were  acquitted  because  the  plot  had  been  without  result.  The  acquit- 
ments led  to  deplorable  results.  The  republicans  organised  strikes.  On 
October  23rd,  the  SociStS  de$  droits  de  Vhomme  published  a  manifesto  in  La 
Tribune  and  put  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  Robespierre. 

The  new  session  opened  December  22nd,  1833.  The  republicans  who 
had  signed  the  Tribune  manifesto  were  called  upon  to  declare  themselves. 
New  repressive  laws  were  passed :  one,  17th  February,  1884,  against  street- 
criers  ;  this  was  followed  on  the  24th  by  a  rising,  which  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed. On  March  25th  a  severe  law  was  issued  against  associations.  Not 
more  than  twenty  persons  were  to  meet.  The  cognisance  of  political  offences 
committed  by  them  belonged  to  a  jury ;  that  of  infractions  of  the  law  to  the 
ordinary  tribunes,  and  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  cham- 
ber of  peers.  The  opposition  vainly  brought  all  their  forces  to  weaken 
these  provisions,  but  the  majority  was  a  strong  one  and  obtained  a  decisive 
triumph.  A  law  was  passed  against  the  fabrication  or  storing  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  government  was  henceforward  armed  with  every  possi- 
ble means  of  resistance,  and  yet  these  were  not  called  emergency  laws.* 

The  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  signed  April  22nd,  1834,  between 
the  courts  of  Paris,  London,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid,  promised  to  the  new  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  governments  the  sure  support  of  two  great  constitutional 
countries,  against  the  ill-will  of  the  northern  courts.  In  France  these  prom- 
ises even  led  to  some  effect.  To  sustain  the  young  queen  Isabella,  in  case 
of  need,  against  the  Spanish  legitimists,  the  natural  allies  of  the  French 
legitimists,  an  army  corps  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  organised  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  / 

FIESCHl'S   INFERNAL  MACHINE   AND  THE   "SEPTEMBER   LAWS" 

For  some  time  rumours  of  plots  against  the  king's  life  had  been  in  circu- 
lation. There  was,  so  to  speak,  a  presage  of  evil  in  the  air.  The  public  was 
uneasy.     The  republican  and  legitimist  newspapers  attributed  these  reports 
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x>  the  police  ;  but  they  had  too  real  a  foundation.  The  police  had  not  in- 
vented conspiracies,  but  had  prevented  many;  now  it  was  said  in  France  and 
abroad  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  dur- 
ing the  annual  review  of  July  28th.  This  might  have  no  other  origin  than 
the  thought  of  the  opportunity  that  this  day  offered  to  the  king^s  enemies  ; 
but  from  July  26th  to  27th,  the  rumours  grew  more  distinct ;  the  police  was 
warned  that  an  infernal  machine  had  been  constructed,  and  that  the  blow 
would  be  struck  near  the  boulevard  du  Temple  ;  they  made  diligent  search 
but  without  success.  It  was  most  imprudent  to  pass  the  troops  in  review  on 
the  boulevards,  where  an  unexpected  attack  would  be  so  easy,  rather  than 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  information  by  which  the  police  had  been  unable  to  profit  was  unfor- 
tunately not  imaginary.  At  the  moment  when  the  royal  procession  reached 
the  boulevard  du  Temple,  on  the  spot  where  the  Jaroin  Turc  then  was,  the 
king  perceived  a  puff  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  beneath  the  shutters  of  a 
house  on  the  boulevard.  He  quickly  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  sons  who  was 
beside  him,  "  Joinville,  that  is  intended  for  me." 

A  loud  detonation  was  heard,  the  roadway  was  strewn  with  slain  and 
wounded ;  more  than  forty  people  fell.  Among  the  dead  was  Marshal  Mor- 
tier,  who  had  escaped  so  many  battles  to  perish,  murdered  in  Paris,  by  a 
blow  intended  for  another.  With  him  were  killed  a  general  officer,  superior 
officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  national  guard,  some  old  men  and  women. 
Five  other  generals  were  woimded.  The  horses  of  the  king  and  the  prince 
de  Joinville  had  been  struck,  but  the  projectiles  whistled  around  the  king  and 
his  sons  without  touching  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  terror,  Louis  Philippe  said  composedly, 
^^  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed."  And  he  finished  his  progress  amongst 
the  acclamations  of  the  national  guard  and  the  indignant  populace.  The 
police  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  explosions  had  proceeded ;  it  proved 
to  be  a  small  house  of  mean  appearance.  No.  50,  boulevard  du  Temple.  They 
found  here  a  machine  composed  of  twenty-four  gun-barrels  arranged  like 
organ-pipes.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  ;  but,  in  a  neighbouring  court- 
yard, a  man  who  had  descended  from  the  roof,  by  means  of  a  rope,  was 
arrested.  He  was  covered  with  blood  and  mutilated  —  he  had  been  wounded 
by  his  own  machine,  several  of  the  g^un-barrels  having  burst.  He  said  his 
name  was  Girard,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  Corsican,  called 
Fieschi. 

The  public  feeling  was  one  of  horror  at  this  outrage,  which  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  infernal  machine  directed  against  Bonaparte  had  indiscriminately 
struck  so  many  victims  whilst  attempting  to  reach  the  intended  one.  The 
reaction  produced  was  profitable  to  the  king,  whose  brave  composure  was 
praised.  The  population  took  part  with  emotion  in  the  solemn  oosequies  of 
the  dead,  which  were  held  on  July  28th.  Then  followed  the  same  conse- 
quences as  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Bern ;  free  institutions  paid 
for  Fieschi's  crime,  as  they  had  paid  for  that  of  Louvel.  On  August  4th,  in 
imitation  of  the  royalist  ministry  of  1820,  Louis  Philippe^s  ministers  pre- 
sented to  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  number  of  restrictive  and  reactionary  laws. 

After  the  catastrophe  which  had  just  terrified  Paris  and  France,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  possible  precautions  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  king's  person  against  hatreds  which  were  manifested  in  so  terrible  a  man- 
ner, but  far  more  than  this  was  intended.  The  bills  interdicted  not  only  al' 
offensive  allusion  to  the  king's  person,  but  all  discussion  regarding  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  the  principle  of  his  government.     It  was  forbidden  t 
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assame  the  name  of  republican,  and  to  express  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  The  number  of  votes  necessary  for  the 
condemnation  of  accused  persons  was  reduced  from  eight  to  seven  out  of 
twelve  in  the  jury ;  it  was  the  simple  majority  instead  of  the  two-thirds. 
The  offences  of  exciting  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  person,  or  of  his 
constitutional  authority,  were  in  these  bills  made  crimes  liable  to  be  brought 
before  the  court  of  peers.  The  penalties  were  increased  in  extravagant  pro- 
portions. Terms  of  imprisonment  were  much  lengthened  and  fines  were 
raised  from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  francs.  In  proportion  as  the 
penalties  were  increased  the  difficulty  of  escaping  them  was  augmented  not 
only  by  changes  in  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  flood  of  new 
definitions. 

The  deposits  required  of  newspapers  were  considerably  increased.  All 
the  illustrations  and  engravings  were  submitted  to  preliminary  authorisation, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  censorship.  Some  republican  artists  of  much  talent  had 
made  caricature  a  perfect  implement  of  war  against  Louis  Philippe  and 
against  all  men  of  the  Juste  Milieu;  they  had  far  surpassed  the  English  in 
this  style  of  polemics,  the  sharpest  and  most  incisive  of  all.  The  new  laws 
broke  this  weapon  in  their  hands. 

The  constitutional  opposition  resisted  energetically;  it  felt  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  July,  by  seeking  to  exaggerate  its  actual  strength,  was  risking 
its  future.  There  was  deep  emotion  in  the  assembly  when  Royer-CoUard, 
the  aged  head  of  the  doctrinal  school,  recalled  to  constitutional  principles  his 
disciples,  Broglie  and  Guizot.  He  worthily  crowned  his  career  by  his  grand 
and  austere  defence  of  legitimate  liberty.  One  seemed  to  have  gone  back 
to  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  the  doctrinaires  and  one  of  the  liberal  parties 
who  replaced  Villele  and  Peyronnet. 

Dupin,  with  less  haughtiness,  but  plenty  of  common-sense  and  logic, 
also  supported  the  cause  of  press  and  jury.  But  all  in  vain.  The  majority 
was  maddened  by  Fieschi's  attempt,  and  voted  for  everything ;  even  increas- 
ing the  terms  proposed.  The  chamber  of  peers  followed  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  There  also,  however,  eloquent  protests  were  made;  Villemain, 
Guizot's  former  and  celebrated  colleague  at  the  Sorbonne,  made  a  brilliant 
but  ineffectual  defence  of  liberty.  The  laws  against  press  and  jury  were 
termed  the  "  laws  of  September,"  because  the  decisive  vote  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  that  month.     The  republicans  called  them  the  ^^Fieschi  laws."^ 

THE  RISE   OP  THIERS   AND   GUIZOT 

Amongst  the  prominent  possibilities  for  ministerial  power  two  were  spe- 
cially prominent  —  Guizot  and  Thiers.  Guizot  was  a  Protestant  and  a 
native  of  Ntmes.  He  was  still  quite  young  in  1815,  but  had  already  occu- 
pied important  positions.  At  first  an  enthusiastic  royalist,  the  extremist 
members  of  his  party  had  driven  him  to  join  the  opposition.  As  a  professor 
of  history  he  had  won  the  applause  of  his  pupils.  His  mind  was  dry  but 
powerful ;  as  a  writer  he  was  stiff  but  dignified  ;  in  the  tribune  the  ideas  he 
expressed  were  methodically  formulated  and  his  style  was  cold  and  haughty  ; 
in  public  life  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  proud  severity.  Since  Royer- 
Collard  had  grown  too  old  for  public  functions  Guizot  had  been  the  leading 
man  of  the  '*  theoretical  politicians. "  This  name  was  given  at  the  Restora- 
tion to  a  party  of  men  whose  power  consisted  more  in  their  talents  than  in 
their  number  (a  wag  had  said  that  the  whole  party  could  sit  on  one  sofa). 
The  name  did  not  imply  that  they  were  consistently  attached  to  the  same 
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theories  for  long  together,  but  there  was  a  certain  sententiousness  in  their 
language  which  justified  the  title. 

Guizot  was  the  historian  and  the  theoretical  exponent  of  the  policy 
whose  statesman  had  been  Casimir  Perier.  He  had  founded  a  historical  and 
philosophical  system  on  the  power  given  to  the  upper  middle  class,  that  is  to 
say  on  the  most  ephemeral  of  expedients.  His  past  life  and  his  opinions 
constituted  him  the  most  conservative  of  the  Orleanist  party. 

Thiers  was  just  the  reverse ;  at  that  time  he  was  young  and  modern ;  a 
little  rotund  man,  with  a  peculiar  face  already  adorned  by  the  traditional 
spectacles,  sparkling  with  wit  and  vivacity,  very  supple  minded,  clever  in 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  understanding  or  at  least  in  touch  with 
everything,  drawn  to  the  people  by  the  poverty  of  his  early  life  and  by  his 
ardent  enthusiasm,  imbued  with  the  history  of  the  empire,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  military  exploits  and  of  strong  measures,  he  formed,  during  six  years  of 
uninterrupted  rivalry,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  Guizot. 

Guizot  and  Thiers  both  became  members  of  the  same  government  that  of 
the  11th  of  October,  1833.  This  ministry  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
was  modified  several  times,  and  had  many  different  chiefs. 

The  marked  feature  of  all  succeeding  combinations,  the  union  of  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  disappeared  in  1836.  For  a  short  time  Thiers  was  alone.  But 
the  king  had  made  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1837,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  made  Mole  prime  minister.  Mole's  chief  merit  in  the  king's 
eyes  was  that  he  was  ready  to  do  as  he  was  told ;  in  short,  he  acknowledged 
the  king  as  his  master.  The  idea  of  a  personal  government  made  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  those  who  were  bitter  rivals,  unite  against 
the  new  minister.  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  the  man  who  wished  to  bring  the 
new  regime  back  to  the  traditions  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Odilon  Barrot, 
formed  a  coalition  which  included  men  of  every  party  who  had  united  with 
all  those  who  had  taken  leading  parts  in  the  government  of  July.  Mole 
tried  to  make  himself  popular.  He  set  free  political  prisoners,  and  resolved 
to  grant  the  amnesty  which  everyone,  as  everyone  always  does,  had  declared 
to  be  impossible,  but  which  everybody,  and  this  too  is  a  common  occurrence, 
applauded  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished.  The  amnesty  reflects  credit  on 
the  Mole  ministry,  but  it  did  not  save  it.  It  succumbed  in  1839  beneath  the 
repeated  attacks  of  its  opponents. 

The  latter  split  up  into  sections  immediately  after  their  victory.  A 
crisis  which  seemed  interminable  supervened.  For  two  months,  abortive 
measures  and  manoeuvres  which  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  news- 
papers perpetually  proclaimed  the  inefl&cacy  of  the  government.  It  was  only 
when,  during  an  insurrection,  the  sound  of  firing  was  heard,  that  a  ministry 
was  formed  in  which  neither  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  a  place.  This 
was  the  last  expedient  of  the  reign.  Soon,  after  so  many  short  ministries, 
there  was  to  be  one  which  was  too  durable  and  which  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  struggle  between  Thiers  and  Guizot  occupied  the  closing  years  of 
the  reign.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1840,  Louis  Philippe  decided  to  request 
Thiers  to  form  a  government.  In  doing  this  the  king  acknowledged  himself 
defeated:  first  because  Thiers  was  most  intolerant  of  the  king's  interference 
in  affairs  of  state,  and  secondly  because  he  represented  the  lK>ldest  element, 
the  section  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Left  benches,  of  the  Orleanist 
party.  Louis  Philippe  resigned  himself,  not  without  misgivings,  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  Guizot  agreed  to  absent  himself  from  the  debates  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  even  to  serve  under  his  rival  by  accepting  tiie  embassy  in  London. 
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And  what  was  Thiers  going  to  do  that  would  not  have  been  done  by  a 
docile  instrument  of  the  king  ?  He  gave  up  all  the  reforms,  and  all  the 
principles  in  whose  name  he  bad  just  made  such  a  determined  opposition. 
The  minister's  language  was  different,  his  relations  with  the  left  benches 
were  dissimilar,  but  the  policy  was  the  same.  Thiers  began  by  refusing 
either  to  change  anything  in  the  repressive  laws  made  during  the  previous 
ten  years,  or  to  undertake  any  electoral  reform.  One  or  two  hundred 
thousand  rich  men  would  continue  to  vote  and  to  govern,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ten  million  citizens ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  latter  in  subjection,  all 
the  weapons  which  had  been  forged  during  the  government  of  July  for  the 
maintenance  of  authority  were  preserved. 

Outside  the  kingdom  Thiers  did  nothing  more  ;  indeed  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. The  fact  was  it  was  difficult  enough  for  him  to  get  the  king  to  accept 
him  at  all.  Unpopular  and  feeling  his  position  continually  threatened  at 
the  Tuileries,  he  dared  not  act.  He  governed,  but  was  paralysed  by 
opposition. 

Only  two  measures  were  prepared  by  him,  and  he  had  not  time  to  carry 
them  through.  He  formed  the  plan  for  the  fortification  of  Paris,  a  plan 
which  was  variously  regarded  by  different  parties.  The  liberals  looked 
upon  it  as  a  military  precaution  against  foreign  foes ;  the  court  as  a  means 
of  subduing  Paris  in  case  of  need.  The  events  of  1870  sufficiently  proved 
that,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  Thiers  was  right.  The  plan  was  revived 
by  Marshal  Soult  during  the  next  ministry  and  was  sanctioned.  Thus, 
thirty  years  later,  Paris  was  able  to  defend  herself. 

With  Thiers,  too,  originated  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  I  in  triumph  from  St.  Helena  and  placing  them  in  the  Invalides. 
Thus  more  warlike  ideas,  which  would  have  given  France  a  prouder  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  which  were  held  in  check  by  the  king, 
and  which  the  minister  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  one  after  another, 
were  all  merged  in  a  sort  of  funeral  procession  in  honour  of  the  conqueror 
who,  in  the  name  of  France,  had  dictated  laws  to  the  whole  world.*  We 
may  now  review  in  some  detail  the  ministries  from  1836  to  1840,  first  noting 
the  war  with  Abdul-Kadir.« 

WAR  WITH   ABDUL-KADIR 

In  the  province  of  Oran  a  new  power  had  arisen,  one  very  dangerous  to 
the  French,  that  of  a  young  Arab  chief,  full  of  courage  and  intelligence,  the 
descendant  of  a  family  which  exercised  a  hereditary  religious  influence. 
Abdul-Kadir  presented  himself  to  the  Moslem  tribes  as  being  the  man  whom 
the  prophet  Mohammed  had  destined  to  deliver  them  from  the  "Rumis" 
(Christians).  General  Desmichels,  who  commanded  at  Oran  was  imprudent 
enough  to  treat  Abdul-Kadir  as  an  equal  and  to  recognise  him  as  the  emir, 
the  prince  of  all  the  Moslems  of  that  country  (February  25th,  1834).  French 
authority  thus  imposed  Abdul-Kadir  on  those  very  Moslems  who  till  then 
had  not  wished  to  submit  to  him.  He  was  not  content  with  dominating  the 
province  of  Oran,  where  the  French  occupied  only  a  few  points ;  he  presumed 
to  establish  his  lieutenants  even  in  the  province  of  Algeria. 

A  rupture  was  inevitable  ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  the  Macta,  a  small  French 
force  commanded  by  General  Trezel  disengaged  itself  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  loss  from  the  midst  of  large  numbers  of  Arabs  united  under  Abdul- 
Kadir  (June  26th,  1835).  The  French  government  decided  finally  to  send 
into  Africa  General  (later  Marshal)  Clausel,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
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Orleans.  Marshal  Clausel  took  the  offensive  against  Abdul-Eadir,  scored  a 
victory  at  Mascara,  the  residence  of  the  emir,  and  occupied  Tlemcen  (Novem- 
ber, 1836- January,  1836).  These  were  the  two  principal  cities  of  the 
province  of  Oran. 

The  marshal,  however,  had  not  received  sufficient  forces ;  Abdul-Kadir 
might  continue  the  war,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bey  of  Constantino,  who 
ruled  in  the  east  of  Algeria  and  constituted  another  independent  power  in 
that  region,  was  defying  and  harassing  the  French.  Clausel  returned  to 
Paris  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  who 
had  understood  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  half-measures.  He  would 
have  enabled  Clausel  to  act  on  a  large  scale.  Unfortunately  he  fell  and  his 
successors  did  not  inherit  bis  broad  views.  Clausel  did  not  have  at  his  dis- 
posal all  the  resources  which  he  thought  necessary  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Constantine.  There  was  necessity  for  it,  however,  if  all  authority  in  the 
eastern  province  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  season 
advanced.     Clausel  decided  nevertheless  to  risk  the  expedition. 

The  marshal  set  out  from  Bona  November  8th,  1836,  with  a  small  force  of 
less  than  nine  thousand  men,  including  some  native  auxiliaries.  He  arrived 
before  Constantine  on  the  21st,  after  having  crossed  the  Little  Atlas  with 
great  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  winter  rains  which  made  this  rugged  country 
almost  impassable.  As  Ahmed  Bey  was  unpopular,  it  had  been  hoped  that 
the  Kabyle  and  Arab  tribes  would  join  the  French.  But  upon  seeing  the 
numerical  weakness  of  the  French,  they  remained  on  the  side  of  the  bey  and 
the  French  troops  saw  them  upon  their  flanks  while  the  city  was  defended 
by  a  strong  garrison  well  provided  with  artillery.  The  ground  was  so  soft 
that  it  had  not  even  been  possible  to  bring  up  the  light  field-guns  on  this 
kind  of  isthmus. 

A  double  attack  failed.  Provisions  and  even  munitions  were  growing 
scarce.  Retreat  became  inevitable.  It  was  forty  leagues  to  Bona  and  the 
French  troops  must  cross  the  mountains  harassed  by  thousands  of  Arab 
horsemen.  The  Arabs  tried  to  destroy  the  rearguard,  where  a  weak  battal- 
ion of  the  2nd  light  cavalry  was  protecting  the  ammunition  wagons  loaded 
with  the  wounded.  The  Arab  cavalry  threw  themselves  in  a  body  upon 
this  handful  of  men.  The  commandant  Changarnier  gave  orders  to  form  a 
square  and  resolutely  await  the  multitude  of  enemies.  The  fire  of  two  ranks 
at  pistol  range  covered  the  ground  with  men  and  horses.  The  Arabs  were 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  charge  and  contented  themselves  henceforth  with 
sharpsbooting  at  a  distance.  This  incident  made  the  military  fortune  of 
the  commandant  Changarnier. 

Marshal  Clausel  conducted  the  retreat  to  Bona  with  much  vigour  and 
skill.  The  ministrv,  with  which  he  was  not  in  favour,  made  him  bear  all 
the  responsibility  of  this  defeat  and  recalled  him.  They  appointed  General 
Damremont  to  succeed  him,  but  returned  to  the  bad  system  of  having  a 
general  at  Oran  who  was  independent  of  the  governor  of  Algiers.  General 
Bugeaud,  who  had  the  reputation  of  an  energetic  officer,  was  sent  to  Oran  ; 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  dispose  of  Abdul-Kadir.  But  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  diplomatic  schemes  of  the  Arab  chief 
and  signed  a  new  treaty  with  him  worse  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  Des- 
michels.  In  return  for  a  vague  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
Bugeaud  recognised  Abdul-Kadir  as  emir,  not  only  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Oran,  but  of  the  province  of  Titery,  intermediate  between 
the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers  ;  he  even  conceded  to  him  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Algiers.     Abdul-Kadir's  authority  extended  then  beyond  Medea, 
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to  the  last  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas,  above  Blida,  in  fact,  into  the  Metidja 
itself.  The  wretched  Treaty  of  the  Tafna  thus  meant  a  precarious  peace 
which  gave  the  emir  the  means  and  the  time  to  organise  a  strong  opposition. 
The  governor  of  Algiers  at  least  made  use  of  it  to  operate  in  the  province 
of  Constantine  and  repair  the  losses  of  Clausel ;  for  it  had  been  felt  to  be 
impossible  to  remain  quiet  under  this  blow. 

Greneral  Damremont  had  not  a  much  larger  force  than  Clausel  — 10,000 
men  altogether  ;  but  he  set  out  much  earlier  in  the  season,  well  provisioned 
and  equipped  with  siege  guns.  The  army  arrived  before  Fort  Constantine 
in  the  best  of  condition  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  autumn  rains  had  be- 
gun. Unprecedented  efforts  were  necessary  to  drag  the  cannon  up  Coudiat- 
Aty.  The  breach,  nevertheless,  was  opened  the  llth  of  October.  On  the 
following  morning  General  Damremont  approached  to  reconnoitre  the 
breach.  He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  bullet.  The  loss  of  this  brave  leader, 
instead  of  disheartening  the  army,  inspired  it.  An  old  soldier  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  artillery -general  Valee,  took  the  command,  immediately  ordered  the 
firing  to  recommence,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  sent  three  columns  to 
the  assault.  The  first  was  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lamoriciere, 
and  was  composed  principally  of  Zouaves.  This  corps,  since  become  so 
famous,  had  originally  been  formed  of  native  auxiliaries  and  retained  its 
picturesque  oriental  costume,  though  recruited  with  Frenchmen  and  fre- 
quently with  Parisians.  Lamoriciere  impetuously  spurred  on  his  men, 
scaled  the  breach,  and  penetrated  into  the  city,  supported  by  the  other  two 
columns.  A  bloody  struggle  was  kept  up  from  nouse  to  house  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  amid  the  ruins  made  by  the  cannon.  Lamoriciere  was 
cruelly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  but  he  survived  and 
had  a  brilliant  military  career. 

When  the  French  columns  had  united  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  what  was 
left  of  the  Mussulman  authorities  surrendered,  and  the  firing  ceased.  A 
frightful  scene  marked  the  end  of  resistance.  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  had  madly  attempted  to  escape  from  the  city  by  descending  the 
jagged  rocks  of  the  gor^e  of  the  Rummel.  Many  of  these  unfortunates 
tumbled  from  rock  to  rock  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  conquest  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Numidia  gave  France  a  firm 
base  for  the  future  in  the  interior  of  Algeria.  The  event  did  the  army  much 
honour ;  but  the  ministry  did  not  derive  from  the  amnesty  nor  from  the 
taking  of  Constantine  the  hoped-for  effect  upon  the  elections.^ 

MINISTERIAL  CRISES   (1836  A.D.) 

Between  1836  and  1840,  the  cabinet  was  modified  five  times  successively: 
its  leaders  were  Thiers,  Count  Mole,  Broglie,  Marshal  Soult,  and  once  again 
Thiers. 

In  the  first  ministry  of  Thiers  the  cabinet  did  not  last  long.  Thiers 
soon  settled  the  internal  diflBculties  ;  he  succeeded  in  adjourning  the  con- 
version of  stock,  and  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  chamber.  It 
was  during  this  ministry  that  one  of  the  men  who  were  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  revolution  of  July,  having,  with  Thiers  and  Mignet, 
founded  Le  National^  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Armand  Carrel,  sep- 
Lrated  from  his  former  colleagues,  had  ardently  embraced  republican  doc- 
trines of  which  his  paper  soon  became  the  mouthpiece  ;  he  had  however 
rejected  communism.  A  political  quarrel  with  M.  de  Girardin  who  had  just 
founded  La  Pre$$e  brought  about  a  duel  in  which  the  editor  of  Le  National 
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was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  at  St.  Mande,  after  having  refused  the 
consolations  of  religion,  saying  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, of  Manuel,  and  of  liberty.  The  home  policy  of  Thiers  was  very  judi- 
cious but  his  foreign  policy  was  a  failure.  Wishing  to  restore  France  to  the 
position  she  had  formerly  occupied  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe,  Thiers 
was  anxious  for  the  French  government  to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs  by 
sending  troops  to  put  a  stop  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  by  repulsing  Don 
Carlos  and  by  supporting  the  young  queen  Isabella  II.  The  king  took  fright 
at  the  idea  of  an  expedition  into  the  Peninsula.  ^^  Let  us  help  the  Spaniards 
from  without,"  he  said,  "  but  do  not  let  us  embark  on  their  ship  ;  if  we  do 
we  shall  certainly  have  to  take  the  helm,  and  God  knows  what  will  happen." 
Thiers  sent  in  his  resignation  and  was  succeeded  by  Mole  and  Guizot. 

The  union  of  these  two  ministers  did  not  last  long  and  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  an  important  event. 

THE  STRASBURG  BONAP ARTIST  PLOT 

This  ministry  had  not  been  in  existence  two  months  when  the  attempt 
made  at  Strasburg  by  Louis  Bonaparte  took  place. 

The  nephew  of  Napoleon  I  had  been  living  for  some  years  at  the  castle 
of  Arenenberg  in  Switzerland  with  his  mother,  and  was  a  captain  of  artillery 
in  the  Swiss  army.  The  continual  risings  which  took  place  in  France,  and 
the  letters  of  his  partisans,  made  him  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for 
attempting,  by  means  of  a  military  revolution,  to  replace  on  the  throne  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the  head  now  that  the  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  was  dead.  He  had  succeeded  in  opening  communications  with  the 
garrison  of  Strasburg.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1836,  he  arrived  at  Stras- 
burg. The  next  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Vaudrey 
presented  him  to  the  fourth  artillery  regiment.  For  a  few  moments  be 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  who  cried  **  Long  live 
Napoleon  !  Long  live  the  Emperor  I "  But  the  46th  line  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Taillandier,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  outcries  and 
remained  faithful  to  their  duty.  By  order  of  their  commanding  officer,  the 
infantry  surrounded  Louis  Bonaparte  and  took  him  prisoner.  Louis  Philippe 
sent  him  to  America.  The  other  conspirators  were  brought  to  trial  and 
acquitted,  for  the  jury  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  them  guilty  when  the 
chief  culprit  had  been  sent  away  unpunished. 

This  acquittal  made  the  government  uneasy  and  the  "bill  of  Separation," 
or  law  of  Disjunction,  was  brought  before  the  chambers.  This  bill  pro- 
vided that  when  civil  and  military  offenders  were  both  implicated  in  the 
same  plot,  the  former  only  should  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  the  others  by 
a  court  martial.  The  bill,  which  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Berrjrer,  was 
rejected.  The  ministry  were  unable  to  survive  this  reverse.  A  ministerial 
crisis  supervened,  and  ten  days  were  spent  in  intrigues  and  negotiations,  but 
eventually  the  court  party  led  by  Mole  carried  the  day. 

Mole  remained  in  power  nearly  two  years,  lour  important  events 
relating  to  foreign  policy  took  place  during  tnis  ministry.  The  first  was  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  eldest  son.  This  young  prince 
married  on  the  30th  of  May,  1837,  the  Lutheran  princess  Helen  of  Mecklen- 
burg. It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  that  the  galleries  of  Versailles, 
containing  sculptures  and  paintings  illustrating  the  cmef  events  of  French 
history,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  all 
criminal  and  political  offenders  who  were  then  in  prison.    The  second  public 
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act  of  the  ministry  was  their  intervention  in  America.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment refused  to  make  any  reparation  for  injuries  suffered  by  French  merchants. 
A  fleet  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  Baudin  and  the  prince  de  Joinville  bom- 
barded the  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia  near  Vera  Cruz.  By  the  treaty  of 
March  9th  Mexico  granted  the  claims  of  France.  An  intervention  of  the  same 
kind  took  place  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  required 
reparation  was  obtained. 

The  republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  under  French  rule,  had  obtained  its 
independence  in  1825  by  paying  an  indemnity  of  150,000,000  francs  to  the 
original  colonists.  The  payment  of  this  indemnity  was  so  long  delayed  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  fleet  to  these  parts  also.  The  republic  thus 
intimidated,  pelded  and  agreed  to  pay  60,000,000  francs,  which  sum  the 
French  consented  to  accept.  The  other  two  events,  which  have  been  already 
recorded,  were  the  recognition  of  Belgium  and  the  evacuation  of  Ancona. 

The  ministry  was  keenly  attacked  by  the  coalition.  The  heads  of  par- 
ties in  the  chamber,  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Odilon  Barrot,  united  against 
M.  Mole.  The  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  was  very 
heated  (January,  1839).  M.  Mole  obtained  only  a  very  slight  majority  in 
favour  of  the  amendments,  which  he  himself  proposeo,  to  this  document, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  very  hostile  to  the  ministry.  He  wished  to 
retire,  but  the  king  retained  him  and  dissolved  the  chamber.  The  elections 
went  in  favour  of  the  coalition.  Mole  retired  on  the  8th  of  March,  1839. 
Parliamentary  tradition  triumphed  over  monarchical  tradition.  The  deputies 
had  vanquished  the  king,  of  whom  Thiers  said  ^^  he  reigns  but  he  does  not 
govern." 

For  two  months  all  sorts  of  svstems  and  plans  were  discussed.  The 
three  chiefs  could  not  agree ;  eacn  one  wished  to  have  the  chief  power. 
The  king,  who  did  not  much  relish  being  ruled  by  them,  put  them  aside  saying, 
^  Grentlemen,  try  to  come  to  an  agreement."  Provisional  ministers  were 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business.  Their  names  were  greeted 
by  peals  of  laughter  and  by  gibes.  The  disorder  became  so  great  that  the 
republican  party  took  advantage  of  it  to  raise  an  insurrection.  On  the 
12th  of  May  the  society  called  "The  Seasons,"  led  by  Barbes  and  Blanqui, 
attacked  an  armourer's  store.  Being  repulsed,  they  entrenched  themselves 
behind  a  barricade.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  they  were  almost  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Barbes  and  Blanqui  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
their  punishment  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  However,  they 
were  released  in  1848.  On  the  very  evening  of  this  attempted  rising  a 
regular  ministry  was  formed. 

THE  SOULT   MINISTRY 

This  ministry  lasted  only  ten  months.  At  this  period  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion began  to  occupy  public  attention,  but  its  difficulties  were  not  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  which  was  due  to  the  disagreements  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  royal  dowry.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  de  Nemours  seemed  to 
Louis  Philippe  a  suitable  occasion  for  demanding  for  his  son  an  income  of 
half  a  million,  to  be  provided  from  the  public  treasury.  Public  opinion  was 
very  hostile  to  such  demands  for  money.  Numerous  petitions  called  on  the 
chamber  to  refuse  the  dowry.  The  day  for  deciding  the  question  by  vote 
arrived.  The  ministry,  feeling  certain  of  success,  did  not  defend  the  meas- 
ure, and  realised  what  an  error  had  been  committed  only  when  the  votes 
were  counted  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  black  balls  were  announced 
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against  two  hundred  white  ones.  The  ministry  went  out  of  office.  M. 
Thiers  loved  revolutions,  glory,  and  fighting,  and  professed  a  sort  of  cult 
for  the  genius  of  the  emperor.  These  predilections  being  in  accordance 
with  popular  feeling,  he  was  recalled  to  power. 

Since  1792  Louis  Philippe  had  been  fearing  lest  a  victory  of  his  foreign 
foes  might  encourage  them  to  march  on  Paris,  which  was  undefended.  In 
1814  and  in  1817  he  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  Louis  XVIII  to  render  the 
heart  of  France  invulnerable,  by  the  adequate  fortification  of  Paris.  Since 
1830  all  propositions  in  favour  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  had  been  frus- 
trated. At  length,  however,  the  march  of  events  supplemented  the  king*s 
convictions  and  perseverance.  France  was  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  me 
whole  of  Europe.  A  French  defeat,  and  a  bold  march  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  might  lead  to  the  taking  of  Paris.  A  bill  was  passed  for  encircling 
Paris  with  ramparts  protected  by  enormous  forts.  This  work,  which  was 
carried  out  in  less  than  seven  years,  cost  140,000,000  francs. 

THE  BBTUBN  OP  NAPOLBON'S  REMAINS 

Either  as  a  means  of  exciting  patriotic  feeling  or  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  which  wished  to  found  the  government  of  July  on  the  renown  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  the  king,  in  accordance  with  his  ministers,  resolved  to 
demand  from  England  the  ashes  of  the  emperor,  who  had  died  at  St. 
Helena.  Lord  Palmerston  granted  the  demand,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
on  board  the  frigate  Belle  Poule^  went  to  fetch  these  precious  relics.  < 

The  frigate  made  a  good  passage,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  St.  Helena.  The 
officers  intrusted  with  the  melancholy  duty  were  received  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  English  garrison,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  due 
solemnity  to  the  disinterment  of  the  emperor's  remains.  The  solitary  tomb 
under  the  willow  tree  was  opened,  the  winding-sheet  rolled  back  with  pious 
care,  and  the  features  of  the  immortal  hero  exposed  to  the  view  oi  the 
entranced  spectators.  So  perfectly  had  the  body  been  embalmed  that  the 
features  were  undecayed,  the  countenance  serene,  even  a  smile  on  the  lips, 
and  his  dress  the  same,  since  immortalised  in  statuary,  as  when  he  stood  on 
the  fields  of  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  Borne  first  on  a  magnificent  hearse,  and 
then  down  to  the  harbour  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British  grenadiers,  amidst 
the  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  vessels,  batteries,  and  all  parts  of  the 
island,  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  French  frigate,  and  England  nobly 
and  in  a  right  spirit  parted  with  the  proudest  trophy  of  her  national  glory. 
The  Belle  l^ovle  had  a  favourable  voyage  home,  and  reached  Havre  in  safety 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  The  interment  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  —  not  at  St.  Denis,  amidst  her  ancient  sovereigns,  but  hi 
the  church  of  the  Invalides,  beside  the  graves  of  Turenne,  Vauban,  Lannes, 
and  the  paladins  of  France ;  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  giving  the 
utmost  magnificence  to  the  absorbing  spectacle. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
Paris  when  the  day  fixed  for  the  augfust  ceremony  arrived.  The  weather 
was  favourable ;  the  sun  shone  forth  in  unclouded  brilliancy,  but  a  piercing 
wind  from  the  north  blew  with  such  severity  that  several  persons  perished 
of  cold  as  they  were  waiting  for  the  funeral  procession.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  coffin,  which  had  been  brought  bv  the  Seine  to 
Courbevoie  the  preceding  evening,  was  placed  on  a  gigantic  tuneral-car,  and 
at  ten  it  began  its  march,  attended  by  an  immense  and  splendid  military 
escort,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  six  hundred  thousand  spectators.    So  dense 
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was  the  throng  that  it  was  half-past  one  when  the  procession  reached  the 
place  de  la  Concorde,  from  whence  it  passed  by  the  bridge  of  the  same  name 
to  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  where  it  was  received  by  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  with  the  archbishop  and  all  the  clergy  of  Pans.  ^^  Sire,"  said  the 
prince  de  Joinville,  who  approached  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  *^  I  present  to 
you  the  body  of  the  emperor  Napoleon."  "General  Bertrand,"  said  the  king, 
"I  command  you  to  place  the  sword  of  the  emperor  on  his  coffin."  When 
this  was  done,  he  saia,  "  General  Gourgaud,  place  the  hat  of  the  emperor  on 
his  coffin."  This  also  was  done ;  and,  the  king  having  withdrawn,  t^e  coffin 
was  placed  on  a  magnificent  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  the  funeral 
service  was  performed  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  the  Dies  Irce  chanted 
with  inexpressible  effect  by  a  thousand  voices.  Finally,  the  coffin,  amidst 
entrancing  melody,  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  while  every  eye  in  the  vast 
assemblage  was  wet  with  tears,  and  the  bones  of  Napoleon  "  finally  reposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amidst  the  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well."<i 

THE  EASTERN    QUESTION 

France  intervened  in  the  interests  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  for  whose  suc- 
cess she  was  anxious,  though  she  did  not  desire  the  destruction  of  Turkey. 
The  pacha  checked  the  march  of  his  victorious  army.  France  and  England 
ought  to  have  come  to  an  understanding,  for  their  interests  were  similar ; 
but  England  was  jealous  of  France's  position  in  Egypt.  Besides,  the  czar 
Nicholas  hated  Louis  Philippe.  In  London  a  conference  met  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  East ;  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  signed  a  treaty 
without  deigning  to  include  France.  When  this  insult  became  known,  pop- 
ular feeling  was  aroused,  and  a  sentiment  of  keen  irritation  spread  through 
France.  It  was  suggested  that  the  nation  should  rise  in  arms  to  avenge  this 
insult  to  the  national  honour.  Thiers  made  preparations  for  war,  and  called 
out  the  national  guard.  This  was  a  dangerous  attitude  for  France  to  adopt 
for  it  was  impossible  to  declare  war  on  the  whole  of  Europe.  Louis  Philippe 
understood  this,  and  when  Thiers,  having  drawn  up  a  statement  which  assumed 
war  to  be  imminent,  asked  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  chambers  to 
support  this  policy,  the  king  refused  to  follow  his  advice.  This  was  equal 
to  dismissing  the  minister  and  Thiers  resigned.  A  short  time  after,  the 
Eastern  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  Convention  of  the  Straits,  which  was 
signed  by  France  as  well  as  by  the  other  powers.  This  treaty  forbade  all 
vessels,  of  whatever  nationality,  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  and  made  Egypt 
subject  to  Turkey.  France  had  thus  regained  her  position  in  Europe.  Thiere 
followed  the  ministry  which  lasted  from  the  29th  of  October,  1840,  till  the 
24th  of  February,  1848. 

Marshal  Soult  was  directed  to  form  a  ministry.  This  cabinet  had  more 
stability  than  those  which  preceded  it  and  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
M.  Guizot  had  complete  management  of  affairs,  and  relied  constantly  on  the 
support  of  the  majority  in  the  chamber,  without  taking  into  consideration 
either  the  wishes  or  opinion  of  the  country.* 

louis-napoleon's  second  attempt  at  a  coup  D'i:TAT 

Louis  Philippe  left  Paris  for  his  castle  of  Eu,  where  he  had  given  a  ren- 
dezvous to  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Eastern 
affairs.  There  he  received  strange  tidings :  Louis  Napoleon  had  landed  at 
Boulogne  on  August  6th,  1840.     The  latter,  since  he  had  transferred  his 
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residence  to  England,  had  recommenced  the  same  operations  as  in  Switzer- 
land; bribing  newspapers,  distributing  pamphlets,  tampering  with  officers 
and  sergeants.  He  believed  he  could  count  upon  the  commander  of  the 
departement  du  Nord,  General  Magnan,  an  equivocal  character,  to  whom  he 
had  offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  who,  later  on,  was  to  be  one  of  his 
chief  accomplices  on  December  2nd.  He  had  even  entered  into  relations 
with  a  higher  official.  Marshal  Clausel.  He  determined  to  land  near  Bou- 
logne, purposing  to  capture  the  small  garrison  of  that  town,  to  seize  the 
castle,  which  contained  a  gun  magazine,  then  to  direct  his  steps  towards 
the  departement  du  Nord,  and  from  thence  to  Paris. 

He  prepared  declamatory  proclamations  wherein  he  promised  to  the 
soldiers  "  glory,  honour,  wealth,"  and  to  the  people  reduction  of  taxes, 
order,  and  liberty.  "  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  the  great  spirit  of  Napoleon 
speaks  to  you  through  me.  Traitors,  be  gone,  the  Napoleonic  spirit,  which 
cares  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  advances  to  overwhelm  you  1 " 

He  asserted  that  he  had  powerful  friends  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  who 
had  promised  to  uphold  him  ;  this  was  an  allusion  to  Russia,  whose  support 
he  believed  he  possessed  and  from  whom  he  had  very  probably  received  some 
encouragement.     In  a  sketch  of  a  decree,  he  named  Thiers  president  of  the 

frovisional  government,  and  Marshal  Clausel,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
^aris.  His  plans  thus  laid,  he  left  London  by  steamer,  with  General  Mon- 
tholon,  several  officers,  about  sixty  men,  and  an  eagle,  destined  to  play  the 
part  of  a  living  symbol  in  the  forthcoming  drama. 

The  expedition  landed  at  night  at  Vimereux,  north  of  Boulogne,  and 
proceeded  to  that  town.  The  confederates  entered  the  courtyard  of  the 
oarracks  of  the  42nd  regiment  of  the  line.  A  lieutenant,  who  was  for 
Napoleon,  had  mustered  the  men  and  told  them  that  Louis  Philippe  reigned 
no  longer ;  then  Louis  Bonaparte  harangued  them.  Confused,  lascinated, 
they  were  beginning  to  shout "  Long  live  the  emperor,"  when  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene  a  captain,  who,  breaking  through  the  confederates,  and  regard- 
less of  their  threats,  summoned  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  his 
side.  Louis  Bonaparte  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  but  it  missed  him  and  wounded 
a  grenadier  ;  the  soldiers  rallied  round  their  captain. 

The  confederates  left  the  barracks  without  delay,  and  ascended  to  the 
castle,  but  they  were  unable  to  break  in  the  doors.  None  of  the  townspeople 
had  joined  them.  The  rappel  was  sounded,  and  the  national  guard  assembled, 
but  against  them.  They  left  the  town  and  retreated  to  the  foot  of  the  column 
raised  in  Napoleon's  time  in  honour  of  the  Grande  Armee.  The  national 
guard  and  the  line  regiment  advanced  upon  them.  They  disappeared. 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  a  few  of  his  followers  fled  towards  the  sea  and  swam 
to  a  yawl,  in  which  they  attempted  to  regain  their  vessel. 

The  national  guards  opened  fire  upon  the  fugitives,  several  of  whom 
were  severely  wounded  ;  the  yawl  capsized  and  a  spent  bullet  struck  Louis 
Bonaparte.  Two  of  his  accomplices  perished,  one  was  shot,  the  other 
drowned.     Louis  Bonaparte  survived  for  the  sorrow  of  France. 

The  pretender  was  this  time  arraigned  with  his  accomplices  before  the 
court  of  peers,  which  condemned  him  to  imprisonment  for  life  (October  6th). 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  in  the  same  chamber  where  Polignac 
had  been  confined.  This  non-capital  sentence  confirmed  in  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  political  affairs,  which  had  been  implied  in  the 
pardon  of  Barbes. 

This  attempt,  even  more  feebly  conceived  than  that  of  Strasburg,  had 
thus  failed  still  more  miserably.     The  pretender  had  made  himself  ridiou- 
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lou8  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes,^  who  perused 
the  newspapers  and  knew  the  details  of  his  adventures.  But  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  look  upon  him  now  as  harmless,  and  to  forget  that  the 
majority  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading,  c 

EVENTS  FBOM  1840-1842 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1842,  an  unfortunate  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  country  without  distinction  of  party.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a  kind 
and  justly  loved  prince,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed.  At  his 
death,  his  right  of  succession  passed  to  his  son,  the  comte  de  Paris,  and  a 
child  of  four  years  became  the  heir  of  the  heaviest  crown  that  could  be 
borne.  From  that  day  the  legitimists  ceased  to  hope.  The  liberals  and  the 
republicans  expected  everything  for  the  triumph  of  their  ideas  from  the 
inevitable  weakness  of  a  regency. 

The  chambers  were  convoked  at  once.  They  were  presented  with  a  law 
which  in  advance  named  the  duke  de  Nemours  regent.  This  prince  did  not 
have  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  popularity  which 
the  prince  de  Joinville  had  acquired  by  his  services  off  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
nor  the  budding  renown  which  the  capture  of  Abdul-Kadir's  $mala  had 
brought  to  the  duke  d'Aumale.  The  law  was  passed  but  without  public 
concurrence. 

During  several  years  France  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  remarkable  pros- 
perity attested  by  a  budget  of  receipts  amounting  to  1,343,000,000  francs. 
Popular  instruction  was  advancing ;  the  penal  code  had  been  lightened  in 
severity  and  the  lottery  suppressed.  The  law  of  expropriation  for  the  cause 
of  public  utility  prevented  work  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
good  from  being  impeded  by  private  interests.  Industry  took  a  new  start 
from  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  commerce  was  extending.  The 
coasts  began  to  be  lit  up  by  lighthouses,  the  primitive  roads  to  be  improved, 
and  a  vast  network  of  railways  was  planned.  But  this  plan  once  conceived, 
instead  of  first  concentrating  all  the  energy  of  France  on  the  chief  artery  of 
the  country,  from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles,  the  resources  were  scattered  on 
all  the  lines  at  once  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  every  locality  and  of  thus 
preparing  favourable  elections. 

These  enterprises,  as  often  happens,  gave  rise  to  boundless  speculation. 
The  evil  went  far,  for  a  minister  of  the  king  had  been  condemned  for  hav- 
ing sold  his  signature,  a  peer  of  France  for  having  bought  it. 

National  sentiments  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  events  of  1840. 
Guizot  sought  a  compensation  for  French  pride.  He  caused  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  sterile  rocks  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  occupied  (May,  1842). 
New  Zealand  was  more  worth  while.  The  French  were  about  to  descend 
upon  it  when  England,  being  forewarned,  took  possession  and  began  to 
show  jealous  susceptibilities.  A  French  oflBcer  placed  the  flag  of  France  on 
the  large  oceanic  island  of  New  Caledonia ;  the  ministry  had  it  torn  down. 
The  states  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  claimed  French  protection.  Santo 
Domingo  wished  the  same.  It  was  refused  and  England  seemed  to  have 
imposed  the  refusal.  On  the  Society  Islands,  which  the  French  also  took, 
their  commercial  interests  were  not  suflBcient  to  necessitate  an  expensive 
establishment.  The  cession  of  Mayotte  (1843)  was  a  better  negotiation 
because  that  island  offered  a  refuge  to  French  ships  which  Bourbon  could 

n  A  Ume  eagle,  which  he  carried  to  suggest  the  Napoleonic  eagles,  was  captured,  and  put  in 
the  Zoological  Giurdens  of  Paris.] 
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not  give  them,  and  a  naval  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Madarascar.  On 
Tahiti,  in  the  Society  Islands,  an  English  missionary,  Pritchard,  stirred  up 
the  natives  against  the  French./ 

Queen  Pomare,  who  governed  the  island  of  Tahiti,  placed  herself  under 
French  protection.  But  Pritchard,  the  Englishman,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  consul,  Protestant  missionary,  and  dispensing  chemist,  fearing  to  lose 
his  influence  over  the  natives,  urged  the  queen  to  pull  down  the  French  flag 
and  roused  the  natives  to  rebellion ;  many  French  sailors  were  massacred. 
The  admiral,  indignant  at  this  conduct,  had  Pritchard  arrested,  and  he  was 
set  at  liberty  only  on  condition  that  he  would  go  to  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
The  English  government  claimed  that  it  had  been  insulted,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  The  king  refused  first  of  all;  then,  fearing  a  rupture,  disavowed 
the  admiral's  act  and  offered  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  England,  which  was 
accepted. 

Public  opinion  considered  that  the  dignity  of  the  country  had  been  com- 

{Tomised  by  this  act.  People  were  tired  of  always  yielding  to  England, 
n  the  address  to  the  throne  in  1845,  a  majority  of  only  eight  votes  pre- 
vented the  expression  of  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  the  Pritchard  affair.< 

The  right  of  mutually  inspecting  ships,  agreed  upon  with  England  in 
1841,  for  the  repression  of  the  slave-trade,  was  another  concession  to  the 
proud  neighbours  of  France.  This  time  the  opposition  in  the  country  was 
so  active  that  the  chamber  forced  the  minister  to  tear  up  the  treaty  and, 
by  new  conventions,  to  replace  the  French  marine  under  the  protection  of 
the  national  flag  (May,  1845). 

War  with  AhduUKadir 

The  chamber,  impelled  in  this  direction  by  public  opinion,  wanted  at 
least  to  continue  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  The  ministry  had  the  merit  of 
choosing  an  energetic  and  skilful  man.  General  Bugeaud,  who  succeeded  in 
impressing  both  respect  and  terror  on  the  Arabs. 

Abdul-Kadir  had  violated  the  Treaty  of  Tafna,  proclaimed  the  holy  war, 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  spread  terror  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
and  even  brought  inquietude  to  the  very  gates  of  Algeria.  The  general 
pursued  him  without  relaxation  clear  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ouarensenis, 

{acified  this  difficult  region  and  crowded  the  enemy  back  into  the  desert, 
t  was  in  his  flight  towards  the  Sahara  that  the  emir,  attacked  by  the  duke 
d'Aumale,  lost  his  9mala  (his  family  and  flocks).  May,  1843. 

Taking  refuge  in  Morocco,  the  emir  engaged  the  emperor  in  his  cause. 
England,  perhaps,  was  not  a  stranger  to  this  resolve.  French  territory  was 
violated  on  several  occasions  and  an  army  which  seemed  formidable  was 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Muluiah.  France  responded  to  these  provoca- 
tions by  the  bombardment  of  Tangiers  and  Mogador,  which  the  prince  de 
Joinville  directed  under  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  English  fleet,  and  by  the 
victory  of  Isly,  which  General  Bugeaud  gained  with  8,500  men  and  1,400 
horses  over  26,000  horsemen  (August  14th,  1844).  The  emperor,  beine  so 
severely  punished,  signed  the  peace  —  which  was  not  made  onerous  for  him, 
since  France  was  rich  enough,  said  the  ministry,  to  pay  for  its  glory.  The 
principal  clause  of  the  treaty,  providing  that  Abdul-Kadir  be  confined  to 
the  west,  remained  for  a  long  time  unexecuted ;  but  after  a  new  and  vain 
attempt  upon  Algeria  the  emir  tried  to  establish  a  party  in  the  empire 
itself.      This  time  Abd  ar-Rahman,  being  directly  t^atened,  bethought 
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himself  of  his  treaty  with  the  French,  and  Abdul-Kadir,  thrown  back  on  the 
French  advance  posts,  was  reduced  to  surrendering  to  General  Lamorioiere 
(November  23rd,  1847). 

In  Morocco,  as  at  Tahiti,  England  had  been  found  opposed  to  France. 
Thus  the  English  alliance,  too  eagerly  sought  after,  had  brought  only 
trouble.  But  it  was  said  that  it  assured  the  peace  of  the  world.  However, 
a  marriage  came  near  breaking  it  —  that  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  with 
the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  Marriages 

Queen  Christina,  then  regent  of  Spain,  feeling  herself  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  liberal  party  for  flie  preservation  of  her  daughter's  throne,  and 
being  well  aware  that  it  was  in  France  alone  that  she  could  find  the  prompt 
military  assistance  requisite  to  support  her  against  the  Carlists,  who  formed 
a  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  population,  naturally  bethought  herself  of 
the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  the  marriageable  condition  of  the 
princes  of  one  country  and  the  princesses  of  the  other,  to  cement  their 
union  by  matrimonial  alliances.  With  this  view,  although  the  princesses, 
her  daughters,  were  as  yet  too  young  for  marriage,  she  made  formal  pro- 
posals before  1840  to  Louis  Philippe  for  a  double  marriage,  one  between  the 
duke  d'Aumale,  the  king's  third  son,  and  Queen  Isabella,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  another  between  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  his  fourth  son,  and  the 
infanta  Luisa  Fernanda,  her  second  daughter. 

How  agreeable  soever  these  proposals  were  to  Louis  Philippe,  who 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  his  descendants  admitted  into  the  family 
of  European  sovereigns,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  the  hazard 
with  which  they  were  attended  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages. 
It  was  evident  that  such  a  marriage  of  the  duke  d'Aumale  with  the  queen 
of  Spain  would  at  once  dissolve  the  entente  cordiale  with  Great  Britain,  on 
which  the  stability  of  his  throne  so  much  depended ;  for  however  much  the 
liberal  government  of  England  might  desire  to  see  constitutional  monarchies 
established  in  the  peninsula,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  it  would  like  to  see 
the  crown  of  Spain  placed  on  the  head  of  a  French  prince.  It  was  already 
surmised,  too,  that  the  cabinet  of  London  had  views  of  its  own  for  the  hand 
of  the  younger  princess.  He  therefore  returned  a  courteous  answer,  declining 
the  hand  of  the  queen  for  the  duke  d'Aumale,  but  expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion it  would  afford  him  to  see  the  duke  of  Montpensier  united  to  the  infanta. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  marriages  was 
brought  forward  was  when  Queen  Christina  took  refuge  in  Paris,  during  one 
of  the  numerous  convulsions  to  which  Spain  had  been  subject  since  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  democratic  institutions  among  its  inhabit- 
ants. Louis  Philippe  then  declared  to  the  exiled  queen-regent  that  the 
most  suitable  spouse  for  her  daughter  the  queen  would  be  found  in  one  of 
the  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  The  object  of  this 
proposal  was  indirectly  to  exclude  the  pretensions  of  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
cousin-german  to  Prince  Albert,  whom  rumour  had  assigned  as  one  of  the 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  young  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  excit- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  British  government  by  openly  courting  the  alliance 
for  a  French  prince. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  with  the  question  still  open,  so  far  as 
diplomatic  intercourse  was  concerned,  but  the  views  and  interests  of  the  two 
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cabinets  were  well  understood  by  the  ministers  on  both  sides,  when  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  autumn  of  1842  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  monarch  at  the 
chateau  d'Eu  in  Normandy,  which  was  followed  next  spring  by  a  similar  act 
of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  queen  of  England  in  the 
princely  halls  of  Windsor.  Fortunately  the  pacific  inclinations  of  the  two 
sovereigns  were  aided  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  ministers  on 
both  siaes ;  and  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Guizot  a  com- 
promise was  agreed  on  of  the  most  fair  and  equitable  kind.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  king  of  France  should  renounce  all  pretensions,  on  the  part  of 
any  of  his  sons,  to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Spain  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  royal  heiress  should  make  her  selection  among  the  princes  descend- 
ants of  Philip  V,  which  excluded  the  dreaded  competition  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Coburg.  And  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  with  the  infanta  Doiia  Luisa  Fernanda,  Louis  Philippe  positively 
engaged  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  the  queen  was  married  and  had 
had  children  (^des  enfant 8^.  On  this  condition  the  queen  of  England  con- 
sented to  waive  all  objections  to  the  marriage  when  these  events  had  taken 
place ;  and  it  was  understood  that  this  consent  on  both  sides  was  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  hand  of  the  queen  being  bestowed  on  a  descendant  of  Philip  V 
and  no  other  competitor./ 

The  sagacious  Louis  Philippe  now  discovered  a  certain  half -idiotic  cousin 
of  Isabella  of  Spain,  deficient  in  every  power  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  in 
a  secret  and  underhand  manner  he  celebrated  the  wedding  of  this  miserable 
being  with  the  queen ;  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of  his  son  with  the 
handsome,  blooming,  and  wealthy  Luisa  Fernanda,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
present  possessions,  which  were  verv  large,  carried  to  her  husband  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  issue 
from  her  sister's  unhappy  marriage.  Hard  feeling  and  political  opposition 
were  roused  by  this  degrading  trickery — and  England  learned,  with  a  senti- 
ment of  regret  and  compassion,  that  Guizot,  whose  talents  and  character  had 
hitherto  commanded  her  respect,  had  been  deluded  by  the  crowned  tempter 
at  his  ear  to  defend  his  conduct  on  the  quibble  that  the  marriages  were  not 
celebrated  at  the  same  time — some  little  interval  having  occurred  between 
them  —  and  that  this  was  all  he  had  promised.  Suspicion  and  jealousy 
took  the  place  of  the  former  cordial  relations.  Losing  the  fervent  friend- 
ship of  the  only  constitutional  neighbour  on  whom  it  could  rely,  France,  like 
a  beggar  with  its  bonnet  in  its  hand,  waited  at  the  gates  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  begged  the  moral  support  of  the  most  despotic  of  the  powers. 
The  moral  support  of  Austria  and  Russia  there  was  but  one  way  to  gain,  and 
that  was  by  an  abnegation  of  all  the  principles  represented  by  the  accession 
of  Louis  Pnilippe,  and  an  active  co-operation  in  their  policy  of  repression. 

At  this  time  the  Swiss  broke  out  into  violent  efforts  to  obtain  a  reform. 
Austria  quelled  the  Swiss  aspirations  with  the  strong  hand,  and  took  up 
a  menacing  attitude  towards  the  benevolent  pontiff,  Pius  IX.  France  was 
quiescent;  and  the  opposition  rose  into  invectives,  which  were  repeated  in 
harsher  language  out  of  doors. 

The  stout  shopkeeper  who  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Henry  IV  thought 
that  all  the  requirements  of  a  government  were  fulfilled  if  it  maintained 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Trade  he  thought  might  flourish  though 
honour  and  glory  were  trampled  under  foot.  He  accordingly  neglected,  or 
failed  to  understand,  the  disaffection  of  the  middle  class,  whose  pecuniary 
interests  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  but  whose  higher  aspirations  he  had 
insulted  by  his  truckling  attempts  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  old  aristocracy 
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and  the  foreign  despots.  Statesmen  like  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot,  when 
the  scales  of  office  fell  from  their  eyes  and  the  blandishments  of  the  sover- 
eign  were  withdrawn,  perceived  that  the  parliamentary  government  of  the 
charter  had  become  a  mockery,  and  that  power  had  got  more  firmly  consoli- 
dated in  royal  hands  under  these  deceptive  forms  than  in  the  time  of  the 
legitimate  kings.  A  cry  therefore  suddenly  rose  from  all  quarters,  except 
the  benches  of  the  ministry,  for  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform ;  and 
there  was  also  heard  the  uniformly  recurring  exclamation,  premonitory  of  all 
serious  disturbance,  for  a  diminution  of  the  taxes.  The  cries  were  founded 
on  justice,  and  urged  in  a  constitutional  manner.  Corruption  had  entered 
into  all  the  elections ;  parliamentary  purity  had  become  a  byword  under  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  purse-bearing  king;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
country  far  exceeded  its  income,  owing  to  the  extravagant  building  of  forts 
and  palaces,  with  which,  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  amuse  the  people.  > 

RISING  DISCONTENT   (1847-1848  A.D.) 

The  state  of  the  budget,  which  was  threatened  with  a  yearly  deficit, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  which  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  method  of  taxing  corn  made  it  difficult  to 
provision  the  country,  a  matter  which  was  never  easy  in  times  previous  to 
the  construction  of  railways.  There  was  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1847  a  famine  resulted.  There  were  riots  in  all  directions, 
and  bands  of  men  tramped  through  the  country.  At  Buzangais,  cases  of  death 
from  starvation  occurred.  Thus  everything  combined  to  make  the  people 
dissatisfied  with  the  government.  And  there  was  indeed  little  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  It  had  achieved  nothing  and  no  progress  had  been  made.  ^^  To 
carry  out  such  a  policy  as  this,"  said  Lamartine,  ^^a  statesman  is  not  required, 
a  finger-post  would  do."  And  one  of  the  moderate  party  summed  up  the 
work  done  by  this  ministry  as :  "Nothing,  nothing,  nothing." 

In  short,  this  strange  result  was  all  that  Guizot  could  boast.  Little  by 
little  public  opinion  unanimously  turned  against  him,  and  the  more  unpopu- 
lar he  became,  the  more  solid  became  his  majority  in  the  chamber,  thanks  to 
the  system,  which,  placing  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  handful  of  rich  men, 
made  the  elections  a  mere  mockery.  Then  a  universal  outcry  arose,  and  the 
demand  for  progress  and  democracy  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  one  point : 
"electoral  reform." 

Guizot  opposed  an  obstinate  refusal  to  this  demand.  Yet  very  little 
was  asked  for  —  not  universal  suffrage  (and  Guizot  said  "  the  day  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  will  never  come  "),  but  some  reform,  however  slight  it  might 
be.  Guizot  refused  to  give  the  vote  even  to  jurymen  and  academicians  I  The 
opposition  appealed  to  public  opinion.  Banquets  were  organised  in  many 
different  places  for  the  discussion  of  reform,  at  Paris,  then  at  Colmar,  Stras- 
burg,  Soissons,  St.  Quentin,  and  Macon. 

THE  BANQUET   OF   1848 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  excitement  was  singularly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  idea  which  was  its  ostensible  cause.  The  spirit  of  democracy  in 
F" ranee  had  been  aroused.  Lamartine's  book  Lea  Girondins  added  the  charm 
of  lyric  poetry  to  the  recollections  of  the  Revolution.  The  spectacle  offered 
by  the  July  monarchy  had  gradually  influenced  the  great  poet  to  espouse 
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the  cause  of  popular  progress.  In  his  striking  speech  at  the  banquet  of 
Magon,  which  was  organised  as  a  tribute  to  him  in  honour  of  his  CHrondin$ 
in  tiie  midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm  which  had  not  deterred  a  crowded 
audience  from  coming  to  hear  him  speak,  he  threatened  Guizot's  retrograde 
government  with  "a  revolution  of  scorn." 

The  year  1848  opened  with  heated  debates,  in  the  course  of  which  Gui- 
zot's  whole  policy  was  denounced.  A  banquet  on  a  vast  scale  was  organised 
in  Paris  immediately  after  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  electoral  reform. 
A  large  piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  walls  near  the  Champs-^I^Iysees  had  been 
taken  for  the  occasion. 

The  ministry,  with  less  tolerance  than  it  had  shown  in  the  preceding 
year,  claimed  the  right  to  forbid  this  banquet.  This  involved  the  question 
of  the  liberty  of  holding  public  meetings.  This  right  had  never  yet  been 
contested,  but  Guizot  wished  to  take  one  more  retrograde  step. 

Orleanists,  liberals,  republicans,  and  le&^itimists  all  united  in  defending 
their  rights.  Parliament  rang  with  the  venement  discussions  which  ensued 
and  in  which  Ledru-Rollin  showed  all  his  ^reat  oratorical  powers.  In  spite 
of  the  threats  of  the  government,  it  was  aecided  to  meet  at  the  Madeleine 
and  proceed  from  there  to  the  banquet.  The  very  evening  before  the 
banquet  was  to  take  place  this  plan  was  changed  for  fear  of  bringing  about 
a  massacre.  It  was  stated  in  the  morning  papers  that  the  meeting  was 
put  off,  and  instead  of  the  demonstration  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon,  the  opposition  members  signed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Guizot. 
But  the  people  nevertheless  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  in  front  of  the 
Madeleine. 

History  repeats  itself  strangely.  It  had  been  the  chief  anxiety  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  avoid  another  1830,  and  yet  he  was  now  about  to  undergo,  in 
every  detail,  the  experience  of  Charles  X.  The  rising  of  the  people  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  opposition,  but  soon  leaving  these  behind  them  ;  a 
disturbance  indefinite  at  first,  but  developing  into  a  fierce  struggle  ;  a  king 
obstinate  at  first,  then  willing  to  make  one  concession  after  another,  but 
never  agreeing  to  make  them  until  it  was  too  late ;  then  the  flight  across 
France  and  the  departure  for  England  :  such  was  the  history  of  both  these 
revolutions. 

Two  things  increased  Louis  Philippe's  confidence  :  Firstly,  he  had  not 
violated  the  letter  of  the  law.  Though  he  had  in  a  measure  twisted  the 
revolution  of  1830  to  his  own  purposes,  he  had  done  so  by  ruling  his  minis- 
ters, and  by  gaining  over  the  electoral  body.  He  did  not  realise  that  he  was 
in  the  long  run  preparing  a  lasting  disgrace  for  himself.  His  fall  was  none 
the  less  certain  because  instead  of  violating  the  rights  of  the  people  he  had 
merely  distorted  them.  His  fall  would  only  be  the  more  petty  for  that. 
Secondly,  he  had  in  Paris,  what  Polignac  had  so  signally  lacked,  a  strong 
and  numerous  army. 

Had  he  not  easily  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  risings  which  had  taken 
place  ?  He  forgot  that  troops  which  are  always  firm  and  always  victorious 
when  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  part  of  a  nation,  are  useless  when  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  actuated  by  the  same  opinion.  Under  such  circumstances 
revolution  pervades  the  air  and  paralyses  the  powers  of  the  army.  The  troops 
hesitate,  and  sometimes  recede.  However  this  may  be,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  while  the  deputies  of  the  opposition  were  preparing  to  ask  Guizot's 
majority  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  Guizot,  an  enormous  crowd  surged 
round  the  Madeleine,  the  populace  began  to  parade  the  streets,  and  columns 
were  formed  at  various  points. 
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Among  the  troope  called  out  to  defend  the  government,  the  municipal 
gfoards,  then  very  unpopular,  made  a  yigoroue  charge  and  several  on  we 
other  aide  were  wounded.  The  ft^y  began  to  hesitate*  At  one  place  the 
crowd  awaited  an  attack  crjring,  ^^  The  dragoons  forever  I  "  The  dragoons 
sheathed  their  swords.  The  eovemment  was  afraid  to  call  out  the  national 
guards,  whom  thev  mistrusted  :  wherever  they  were  called  out  they  cried, 
^  Reform  forever  I  ^'  and  tried  to  interpose  between  the  troops  and  the  people. 
But  though  a  storm  was  brewing  it  did  not  burst  yet.  The  streeto  were 
crowded  with  an  infuriated  mob,  demonstrations  were  continuaUv  taking 
place,  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  skirmish  with  the  troops.  That  was 
all,  so  far,  but  the  more  enthusiastic  among  the  republicans  were  making 
steietdv  efforts  to  get  the  populace  to  rise. 

The  king  slept  that  evening  confident  that  notlung  serious  would  happen. 
During  the  nieht  the  troops  bivouacked  in  the  silence  of  Paris  beneath  a 
rainv  sky,  and  the  cannon  were  fixed  readv  for  use.  The  next  morning 
(February  28rd)  the  troops,  who  had  spent  uie  night  in  the  mud,  were  weary 
and  discontented. 

Barricades  had  been  hastilv  raised  in  all  P^^  of  the  town.  There  was 
no  desperate  struggle  like  that  of  1880.  The  barricades  were  attacked 
without  much  spirit  and  were  soon  deserted  only  to  be  reconstructed  at  a 
little  distance.  However — in  the  part  where  risings  usually  took  place,  in  the 
populous  heart  of  Paris — the  battle  raged  more  fiercely :  the  veterans  of  St. 
Merrv  were  fiehUne  against  the  municiml  guard.  At  the  Tuileries  no  anxiety 
was  ^t:  ^  What  do  you  call  barricades  r"  said  the  king,  ^do  you  call  an 
overturned  cab  a  barricade  ?  "  However,  General  Jacqueminot  resolved  on 
that  day  to  call  out  the  national  guard. 

During  a  reign  which  was  virtually  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  national 
guard,  like  the  electoral  body,  consisted  only  of  bourgeois.  Ilie  governing 
class  alone  carried  arms,  just  as  they  only  were  allowed  to  vote.  Therefore 
in  the  elections  previous  to  1840  the  national  ffuard  had  been  the  faithful 
ally  of  the  government.  They  had  shown  themselves  no  less  energetic 
against  the  rorricades  of  the  nrst  half  of  the  reign  than  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  But  times  had  changed  and  everyone  was  thoroughly  sick  of 
Guizot's  policy.  When  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  they  assembled  crying, 
^  Reform  forever  I  "  One  regiment  had  inscribed  this  on  its  flag ;  another 
refused  to  cry  ^^  God  save  the  king  I "  A  third  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Bourbon  palace  to  try  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  ministry.  At 
another  place  when  the  municipal  guards  were  going  to  charge  the  crowd, 
the  national  guard  opposed  them  with  their  bayonets.  When  the  news  of 
all  this  reached  the  kin^  at  the  Tuileries  he  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
grief.  He  realised  that  he  had  lost  the  allegiance  of  the  national  guard  in 
which  he  had  such  absolute  confidence,  the  men  for  whose  sake  he  had 
governed  I 

He  then  made  a  first  concession  agreeing  that  Mole  should  form  a  xnin- 
istry.  It  was  not  much  of  a  concession,  for  the  difference  between  Guizot 
and  Mole  was  only  a  difference  in  mental  capacity  and  the  rivalry  for  power 
which  existed  between  them.  Besides  Mole  had  already  represented  the 
personal  policy  of  the  king.  The  king  liked  him,  and  in  calling  him  to  the 
ministry  he  merely  changed  the  surname  of  his  minister.  But  there  are 
times  when,  if  a  certain  name  has  become  universally  hateful,  such  a  change 
is  sufficient  to  pacify  the  public.     Besides  Mole  was  obliged  to  choose  his 

M.  W.— TOL.XI1X.  a 
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cabinet  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Paris,  delighted  to  think  that  the  strife 
was  at  an  end,  put  on  a  festive  appearance ;  the  streets  were  illuminated, 
and  gay  crowds  filled  the  boulevards  when  a  spark  re-ignited  the  flame  of 
faction. 

Near  the  Madeleine,  troops  barred  the  way.  A  column  of  demonstrators 
wished  to  pass  through,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  peaceable  feelings  just 
then  prevailing  in  Paris,  to  fraternise  with  the  soldiers.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand gave  the  order  to  fix  bayonets  :  a  shot  was  fired  —  whether  by  the  sol- 
diers or  by  the  crowd  is  not  known.  How  many  times  in  French  history 
have  such  accidents,  the  source  of  which  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  proved  the 
cause  of  terrible  bloodshed  I  What  sinister  results  may  ensue  from  the 
chance  which  causes  a  gun  to  go  off  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  signal 
for  a  battle  I 

A  soldier  had  been  wounded  —  the  troops  fired;  a  storm  of  bullets  rid- 
dled the  peaceful  crowds  on  the  boulevards.  At  first  there  was  a  cry  of 
terror,  then  a  cry  of  furious  rage,  as  here  and  there  men  fell  dead,  and  the 
street  was  sprinkled  with  blood. 

Some  men  then  improvised  a  sort  of  theatrical  background  for  the  mas- 
sacre, with  the  genius  that  Parisians  certainly  possess  for  giving  dramatic 
effect  even  to  their  most  painful  emotions.  A  cart  was  stopped,  and  the 
corpses  were  placed  upon  it ;  men  walking  beside  it  carried  torches  which 
illumined  the  ghastly  cargo.  The  procession  passed  on  through  Paris  while 
a  man  standing  on  the  cart  lifted  up  and  showed  to  the  people  the  dead  body 
of  a  woman  whose  face  was  horribly  mutilated  by  bullets.  This  frightful 
spectacle  aroused  a  frenzy  of  rage  throughout  the  city  and  Paris  was  again 
plunged  into  civil  war.  The  real  battle  was  that  of  the  24th.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  king  had  placed  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  command  of  the  royal  forces. 
Bugeaud  was  the  best  of  the  African  generals,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
the  one  whose  name  was  most  dreaded  by  the  people ;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  having  gained  some  most  bloody  victories  over  insurgents  on  former 
occasions. 

This  time  Paris  was  covered  with  barricades  ;  the  fighting  continued  all 
the  morning.  Whenever  the  army  seemed  likely  to  yield  or  retreat,  the 
king,  who  but  a  short  time  since  was  so  full  of  confidence,  and  to  whom  the 
marshal  had  promised  a  brilliant  victory,  made  some  fresh  concession.  First 
he  agreed  that  Thiers  should  form  a  ministry,  then  Odilon  Barrot,  as  if  the 
shades  of  difference  which  separated  the  centre  of  the  chamber  from  the  left- 
centre  or  the  left-centre  from  the  dynastic  centre  were  of  any  importance  in 
this  mortal  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  monarchy. 

THE  KING  ABDICATES  AND  TAKES  FLIGHT 

All  these  flimsy  negotiations  were  going  on  amidst  the  smoke  of  battle. 
Now  Thiers,  now  Odilon  Barrot  was  to  be  seen  rushing  from  one  barricade  to 
another  announcing  the  king^s  last  concession.  Ministerial  episodes  mingled 
with  the  episodes  of  battle,  and  raised  their  weak  voice  amid  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon.  Then,  one  after  another,  these  political  personages  gave  up  what 
was  an  impossible  task;  and,  like  Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in 
favour  of  a  child,  his  grandson,  the  count  de  Paris. 

The  battle  at  this  moment  was  brought  to  an  end  by  its  most  bloody 
episode :  the  attack  on  the  ch&teau  d'Eau  opposite  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
people  on  one  side  and  the  municipal  guard  on  the  other  showed,  at  this 
point,  indescribable  energy,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation. 
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Bullets  were  dealing  out  death  all  around,  and  all  the  Btaunohest  republioans 
were  there,  including  Caussidiere,  Albert,  and  Lagrange.  By  two  o^ook  the 
people  had  earned  the  victory. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  fled  from  the  Tuileries.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  cab  to  take  him  as  far  as  St.  Cloud.  The  crowd 
allowed  this  fallen  King  to  pass,  while  behind  him,  the  people  for  the  third 
time  invaded  the  Tuileries  where  they  wrote,  **  Deatib  to  robbers  I " 

The  duchess  of  Orleans  had  gone  with  her  son  to  the  chamber.  The  sight 
of  a  child  and  an  unhappy  woman,  surrounded  by  sympathy,  might  induce  the 
people  in  a  moment  of  emotional  excitement  to  agree  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  monarchy.  Some  seemed  ready  to  accept  a  regenov.  Lamartine  felt  the 
w^Juiess  ana  inadequacy  of  such  a  solution  of  the  dimculty.  Meantime  the 
crowd  was  taking  possession  of  the  palace.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  fol- 
lowed the  old  king  into  exile. 

The  latter  was  going  abroad  like  Charles  X,  but  he  had  more  to  make  him 
anxious.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  was  often  suspected,  and  some- 
times  had  not  enough  monev  to  supply  his  needs.  When  at  last  he  reached 
the  little  Norman  port  which  was  his  destination  he  found  a  stormy  sea,  and 
could  not  for  a  long  time  get  any  vessel  to  take  him  across  the  ChaJinel ; 
finally,  having  disguised  himself,  he  secured  a  passage  from  Havre  on  board 
an  English  smp. 

On  leaving  the  chamber  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  gone  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Yille.  Crowds  assembled  from  every  direction,  crying  out  in  favour  of 
ten  different  ministries  at  the  same  time ;  contradictory  lists  were  made,  but 
in  the  end  the  government  was  compost  of  Lamartine,  Dupont  de,  FEure 
Arago,  Ledru-Rollin,  Cremieux,  Marie,  Oarnier-Pages,  the  deputies  of  the  Left 
benches  to  whom  were  added  later  Louis  Blanc,  Albert  a  working-man, 
Flocon,  and  Armand  Marrast.* 

Alison's  estimate  of  Loins  philippe 

Louis  Philippe,  who  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  influence  of 
dissimulation  and  fraud  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  is,  of  all 
recent  sovereigns,  the  one  concerning  whose  character  the  most  difference  of 
opinion  has  prevailed.  By  some,  who  were  impressed  with  the  length  and 
general  success  of  his  reign,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  greatest 
capacity  ;  and  the  "  Napoleon  of  peace "  was  triumphantly  referred  to  as 
having  achieved  that  which  the  "Napoleon  of  war"  had  sought  in  vain  to 
effect.  The  prudent  and  cautious  statesman  who,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  reign,  guided  the  affairs  of  England,  had,  it  is  well  known,  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  judgment.  By  others,  and  especiallv  the 
royalists,  whom  he  had  dispossessed,  and  the  republicans,  whom  he  had  dis- 
appointed, he  was  regarded  as  a  mere  successful  tyrant,  who  won  a  crown  by 
perfidy,  and  maintained  it  by  corruption,  and  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  profound  powers  of  dissimulation,  or  innate  selfishness  of  disoosi- 
tion,  were  most  conspicuous.  And  in  the  close  of  all,  his  conduct  belied  the 
assertions  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  both  ;  for,  when  he  fell  from 
the  throne,  he  neither  exhibited  the  vigour  which  was  anticipated  by  his 
admirers,  nor  the  selfishness  which  was  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies. 

In  truth,  however,  he  was  consistent  throughout ;  and  when  his  character 
comes  to  be  surveyed  in  the  historic  mirror,  the  same  features  are  everywhere 
conspicuous.  His  elevation,  his  duration,  and  his  fall  are  seen  to  have  been  all 
brought  about  by  the  same  qualities.     He  rose  to  greatness,  and  was  long 
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maintained  in  it  because  he  was  the  man  of  the  age ;  but  that  age  was  neither 
an  age  of  heroism  nor  of  virtue,  but  of  selfishness.  << 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  had  exceeded  everything  that  romance  had 
figured,  or  imagination  could  have  conceived.  The  gallery  of  portraits  in  the 
sumptuous  halls  of  the  Palais  Royal  exhibited  him  with  truth,  successively 
a  young  prince  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  rank  and  opulence  at  Paris,  a 
soldier  combating  under  the  tricolour  flag  at  Valmy,  a  schoolmaster  instruct- 
ing his  humble  scholars  in  Switzerland,  a  fugitive  in  misery  in  America,  a 
sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France. 

These  extraordinary  changes  had  made  him  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ruling  principles  of  human  nature  in  all  grades  as  the  misfortunes  of  his 
own  house,  the  recollection  of  his  father  guUlotined  had  with  the  perils  bv 
which,  in  his  exalted  rank,  he  was  environed.  Essentially  ruled  by  the  self- 
ish, he  was  incapable  of  feeling  the  generous  emotions ;  like  all  egotists,  he 
was  ungrateful.  Thankfulness  finds  a  place  only  in  a  warm  heart.  He  was 
long  deterred  from  accepting  the  crown  by  the  prospects  of  the  risk  with 
which  it  would  be  attended  to  himself,  but  not  for  one  moment  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  in  taking  it,  he  was  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  a  renegade 
to  his  order,  a  recreant  to  his  benefactor.  His  hypocrisy,  to  the  last  moment, 
to  Charles  X  was  equalled  only  by  his  stern  and  hard-hearted  rigour  to 
his  family,  when  he  had  an  opportimity  of  making  some  return  for  their 
benefactions. 

His  government  was  extremely  expensive ;  it  at  once  added  a  third  to 
the  expenditure  of  Charles  X,  as  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  to  that  of 
Charles  I;  and  it  was  mainly  based  on  corruption.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault,  further  than  as  being  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  the  throne.  When  the  "  unbought  loyalty  of 
men  "  has  come  to  an  end,  government  has  no  hold  but  of  their  selfish  desires, 
and  must  rule  by  them ;  and  when  the  "  cheap  defence  of  nations  "  has  ter- 
minated, the  costly  empire  of  force  must  commence.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
dark  stains  upon  his  moral  character,  there  are  many  bright  spots  on  his 
political  one.  He  stood  between  Europe  and  the  plague  of  revolution,  and, 
by  the  temperance  of  his  language  and  the  wisdom  of  his  measures  at  once 
conciliated  the  absolute  continental  sovereigns,  when  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  hostile,  and  overawed  the  discontented  in  his  own  country 
when  they  were  most  threatening.^ 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  1848 


P«rhap8  there  is  no  erent  in  lier  historr  which  has  done  more  to 
lower  France  in  the  estimation  of  the  worm  than  the  rerolntion  of 
1848.  The  old  monarchy  had  a  fflamonr  and  hrlllianoj  which  gare  it 
a  high  place  in  the  world's  aila&s  as  thcT  stood  then,  hat  the  erils 
and  the  injustice  which  it  hronght  abont  famished  some  ezeases  for 
the  first  Revolution,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  bitterly  con- 
demned that  event.  The  first  empire,  thoagh  infinitdv  more  disastroas 
to  France  than  the  Bevolation,  covered  its  sins  in  a  blase  of  military 
glory.  The  revolution  of  1880  had  its  explanation,  if  not  Justification, 
In  the  inquietude  and  the  reactionary  character  of  Charles  X  and  his 
surroundings.  The  errors  and  calamities  of  1870-71  were  condoned  by 
the  courage,  the  endurance,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  Frotich  people. 
But  in  184iB  France  had  enjoyed  eighteen  years  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  bad  maintained  peace  abroad  and  in  good  measure  at 
home,  and  the  country  bad  advanced  greatly  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  king  was  humane,  liberal,  and  well  intentioned,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
gradual  reform  miffbt  have  remedied  the  moderate  comparative  dis- 
advantages from  wnicb  the  country  suffered.  But  all  tbis  was  over- 
turned at  a  blow,  the  countir  plunged  into  anarchy,  civil  war  averted 
only  by  fierce  bloodshed  in  Paris,  and  after  a  few  years  of  hesitation 
and  fear  the  nation  was  banded  over  to  despotism  almost  as  mean  and 
contemptible  as  that  of  Louis  XV. — Gamalisl  Bbadfobd.^ 


THE   PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

It  was  the  24th  of  February;  the  hour  was  half  past  one.  The  king  had 
gone,  and  the  dynasty  had  now  no  representative.  The  count  de  Paris  was 
a  child,  with  no  immediate  right  to  the  throne.  The  duke  de  Nemours, 
invested  legally  with  the  regency,  had  followed  the  king's  example  and  ab- 
dicated; the  duchess  of  Orieans  was  not  yet  regent.  The  king,  out  of  respect 
to  lenity,  had  not  appointed  her;  and  she  had  not  been  recognised  by  any 
public  power.  Some  friends  had  gone  with  her  to  the  chambir  of  deputies 
m  the  hope  of  renewing  in  her  favour  the  election  of  1830.  To  support  this 
monarchy  with  no  constitutional  title,  there  was  neither  army,  ministry, 
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nor  ministers.  Thiers  felt  himself  left  behind,  and  abandoned  the  struggle. 
Odilon  Barrot  alone,  an  obstinate  minister  with  only  undefined  and  tem- 
porary powers,  had  made  himself  minister  of  the  interior.  But  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  Revolution  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  news  he  knew  nothing; 
in  the  very  centre  of  action,  he  was  quite  devoid  of  power.  Influence,  au- 
thority, power  were  elsewhere — in  the  open  street,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
first  comer. 

Moreover,  Armand  Marrast,  thanks  to  his  tact  and  quick  decision,  had 
managed  for  some  weeks  both  the  intrigue  and  the  intriguers.  He  knew, 
as  a  true  disciple  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  people  love  to  be  flattered  and 
led;  that  they  vote  and  applaud,  but  must  nave  matters  decided  for  them. 
In  a  secret  council,  which  was  held  a  few  days  before  the  Revolution,  Marie 
had  suggested  the  advisability  of  naming  a  provisional  government.  This 
advice,  when  adopted,  became  the  signal  for  order.  Le  National  hastened 
to  name  those  who  should  compose  the  government:  Dupont  (de  TEure), 
Frangois  Arago,  Marie,  Gamier-Pagds,  Ledru-Rollin,  Odilon  Barrot,  and 
Marrast;  a  compromise  list,  doubtless,  since  Armand  Marrast  figjured  by 
the  side  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  the  latter  with  Odilon  Barrot.  But  it  was  a 
list  with  a  double  tendency,  favouring  both  the  republic  and  the  regency. 

Emmanuel  Arago,  who  brought  the  corrected  list  to  Le  National,  arrived 
at  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  went  m  at  the  same  time  as  the  duchess  of  Orleans. 
This  latter  placed  herself  in  the  semicircle  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  having 
beside  her  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  her  two  sons,  the  count  de  Paris  and  the 
duke  de  Chartres.  Dupin  spoke,  interrupted  by  acclamations  from  the 
national  guard,  the  army,  and  the  people  who  had  thronged  round  the  duchess 
as  she  passed  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  in  the  palace 
itself.  He  demanded  a  formal  act  of  procuration.  Cheers  burst  out  again, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  cried,  "A  provisional  government!" 

Lamartine  demanded  that  the  sitting  be  suspended  "  out  of  respect  to 
the  national  representation  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans."  "  It  was  almost 
the  same  thing,"  says  Dupin,  "as  proposing  to  put  the  young  king  and  his 
mother  out  of  the  hall  as  intruders  who  h^  no  right  to  be  present  at  the 
sitting.  But  this  same  sitting,  because  the  king  was  present,  was  in  reality 
a  royal  one."  Sauzet  suspended  the  sitting,  but  the  duchess  did  not  leave 
the  hall.  She  only  went  to  the  higher  seats  in  the  amphitheatre.  An  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  chamber,  the  presence  of  the  duchess,  the  concurrence 
of  several  resolute  men  might  have  determined  for  a  regency.  Like  those  of 
1830,  the  barricades  of  1848  might  have  served  to  support  a  throne.  The 
men  of  Le  National  felt  the  perD.  La  Rochejaquelein  demanded  an  appeal 
to  the  people:  "You  coimt  for  nothing  here;  you  are  no  longer  in  power," 
he  said  to  the  deputies;  "the  chamber  of  deputies  as  a  chamber  no  longer 
exists.    I  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  nation  should  be  convoked,  and  then 

Here  the  nation  indeed  interrupted  by  an  irruption  of  the  crowd,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  came  pounng  in,  uttering  cries  of  "Dethronement! 
Dethronement! "  The  cause  of  the  regency  was  lost.  Crowd  followed  crowd, 
orator  followed  orator.  Cr^mieux,  Lamartine,  Ledru-Rollin  contested  the 
tribime  with  invaders  from  the  people.  "No  more  Bourbons!  Down  with 
traitors!"   they  cried. 

Lamartine  succeeded  Ledru-Rollin  m  the  tribune.  Even  before  he  began 
to  speak  they  cheered  and  applauded  him,  as  if  to  win  him  over  forever  to 
the  republic.  In  1842  he  had  defended  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
but  he  dismissed  this  inopportune  recollection.    He  let  fall,  however,  a  sym- 
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ethetic  phrase  about  ''this  august  princess  and  her  innocent  son/'  Then 
dng,  from  the  murmurs  which  arose,  that  he  would  be  taken  for  a  partisan 
(rf  the  monarchy,  he  hastened  to  demand  a  provisional  govenmient.  He 
made  no  distinction  between  ^^  national  representation  and  representatimi  by 
citizens  from  the  people,  but  accepted  the  competency  of  this  multitude  and 
drew  up  the  programme  of  a  government  which  would  first  restore  public 
peace  and  then  convoke  all  the  citizens  in  popular  assemblies.  At  these 
words,  and  as  if  touched  by  one  common  impulse,  new  combatants  invaded 
the  assemblv— men  from  the  chftteau  d'Eau,  pillagers  and  devastators  of  the 
Tuileries,  who  came  to  soil  with  their  presence  the  palace  of  national  repre- 
sentation as  they  had  soiled  the  royal  abode, 
The  dynastic  deputies  slipped  out.  8au2;et  put 
on  his  nat,  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  sUencc;  not 
obtaining  it,  he  declared  the  sitting  closed  and 

Juitted  the  diair.    It  was  at  this  j  uncture  that  the 
uchess  of  Orleans  escaped  with  her 
children. 

Dupont  de  FEure,  venerated  Nestor 
of  the  republican  party,  consc'nted 
preside  over  this  horde  of  excited  con- 
stituents. But  what  human  voice  had 
I>ower  to  dominate  the  tumuli? 
tide  thought  of  writing  on  an  iinmeose 
sheet  of  paper,  with  a  miger 
dipped  m  ink,  the  five 
names  of  those  who  should 
compose  the  government: 
but  the  sheet  slipped  ana 
fell  down  from  the  rail 
where  it  was  hung.  The 
list  was  passed  to  Lamar- 
tine:  "I  cannot  read  it," 
he  said ;  "  my  own  name  is 
there."  They  asked  M. 
Cr6mieux:  "  I  cannot  read 
it,"  he  answered ;  "my  name 
is  not  there."  At  last,  after 
many  fruitless  efforts,  while 
repeated  cries  of  "  No  more 
Bourbons!  We  want  a  re- 
public!" arose,  Dupont  de  TEure  succeeded  in  reading  out  the  names  of 
Lamartine,  Ledru-KoUin,  Ai^o,  Dupont  de  TEure,  and  Mmie,  which  were 
accepted  unanimously.  A  voice  cried:  "  The  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment must  shout  '  Vive  la  RipiMique*  before  beinj;  named  and  accepted." 
But  Bocage.  the  democratic  actor,  cried, "  To  the  HdteEde-Ville  with  Lamartine 
at  our  heaa!"  and  Lamartine,  accompanied  by  Bocage  and  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  left  the  hall. 

While  this  tumultuous  proclamation  was  being  made  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  Louis  Blanc  in  the  office  of  La  Riforme  was  holding  a  meeting  of 
the  editors  of  the  journal  and  some  political  friends.  He  also  was  drawing 
up  a  list  for  a  provisional  government. 

However^  the  provisional  government  wandered  about  the  nation's  palace 
without  finding  any  spot  where  they  could  ddiberate  in  peace,  or  where  they 
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would  be  free  from  the  importunate  sovereigntv  of  the  people.  They  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  room,  but  petitioners  hunted  them  out;  they  hid  in  another, 
certain  delegates  intervened  with  authority;  with  much  trouble  they  found 
refuge  m  a  third.  Lamartine  drew  up  the  first  proclamation  to  the  French 
nation;  then  the  members  of  the  government  disposed  of  the  ministerial 
oflBces.  Dupont  de  TEure,  on  account  of  his  age,  was  exempted,  but  was 
given  the  title  of  president  of  councU.  Lamartine  became  foreign  minister; 
Arago,  head  of  the  admu-alty;  Cr^mieux,  solicitor-general;  Marie,  minister 
of  public  works;  Ledru-Rollin,  minister  of  the  interior  (home  secretary). 
Gamier-Pagfis  was  confirmed  in  his  oflSce  of  mayor  of  Paris. 

Towards  half  past  eight  Louis  Blanc,  Marrast,  and  Flocon  were  intro- 
duced into  the  deliberating  assembly.  Louis  Blanc  imperiously  demanded 
the  inscription  of  his  name  and  those  of  Marrast  and  Flocon  on  the  list  of 
members  of  the  provisional  government.  He  was  ofifered  the  post  of  secre- 
tary. He  refused  at  first;  then,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  Marrast  and 
Flocon,  he  retracted  his  refusal. 

Thus  the  government  was  finally  completed.  Every  shade  of  republi- 
canism was  represented:  moderate  opinions,  by  Dupont  de  TEure,  Araeo, 
and  Marie;  adaptability,  by  Gamier-Pag^  and  Ci^mieux;  socialism,  by 
Louis  Blanc;  communism,  by  Albert;  recollections  of  the  convention,  by 
Ledru-Rollin  and  Flocon;  republican  bourgeoisie,  by  Armand  Marrast. 
Lamartine,  who  by  his  past,  his  name,  and  his  aristocratic  connections  was 
looked  on  with  the  least  favour  by  the  public,  personified  in  himself  the 
diverse  characters  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  exactly  the  adversary  nor 
the  ally  of  any  of  them,  but  was  dominated  by  a  superior  impartiality.  But 
this  same  impartiality  which  constituted  his  strength  was  also  a  source  of 
weakness.  Sometimes  he  resisted,  sometimes  he  yielded — less  from  force  of 
conviction  than  from  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  in  order  to  evade  immediate 
embarrassment  or  peril.  Among  the  members  there  was  one  whose  ideas 
and  sentiments  were  totally  opposed  to  these — Louis  Blanc.  According  to 
him  the  Revolution  ought  to  call  itself  the  republic,  and  the  republic  ought  to 
realise  high  ideals.  He  would  allow  no  temporising,  no  concession.  We 
have  seen  him  exact  the  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  government  list:  we 
shall  see  him  in  the  council  oppose  himself  to  all,  supported  in  his  isolation 
by  the  intervention  of  the  masses,  and  succeed  in  dictating  measures  most 
fatal  to  the  republic. 

In  short,  from  tiie  fiirst  hour,  such  was  the  critical  situation  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  which  owed  its  origin  to  popular  sovereignty,  that  it 
was  constantly  in  dispute  with  that  sovereignty.  The  crowd  had  encroached 
upon  royalty;  it  now  began  to  complain  that  the  provisional  government 
encroached  upon  its  domain.  First  it  had  applaudra;  then  it  asked  arro- 
gantly by  what  right  they  had  seized  the  power. 

"By  what  right?"  cried  Lamartine,  who  faced  the  danger;  "by  the  right 
of  the  blood  which  flows,  of  the  fire  which  devours  your  buildings,  of  the 
nation  without  leaders,  of  the  people  without  a  guide  or  orders,  and  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  without  bread.  By  right  of  our  most  devoted  and  cour- 
ageous citizens.  Since  I  must  say  it,  in  right  of  those  who  were  the  first 
to  yield  their  souls  to  suspicion,  their  blood  to  the  scaffold,  their  heads  to 
the  vengeance  of  peoples  or  kings  to  save  the  nation."  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment, after  it  nad  acquired  power,  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  complaint, 
opposition,  and  hostility  from  the  crowd.  Li  the  narrow  place  where  they 
deliberated  their  electors  besieged  them,  kept  them  prisoners.  None  of  their 
decrees  reached  their  destination  without  naving  passed  through  the  hands 
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of  strict  oensoiB  who  took  note  of  their  contents  and  thdr  destinatimi.  It 
was  the  punishment  of  those  who  all  tiieir  lives  had  invoked  the  sovereignty 
<3i  the  people,  to  be  suddenly  left  face  to  face  with  them,  with  no  alternative 
save  to  bow  before  their  decrees  or  perish  under  their  blows.^ 

THE  FIRST  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNlfENT 

The  first  care  which  devolved  ujwn  the  provisional  government  was  to 
make  head  against  the  violence  of  its  own  supporters.  Durins  the  three 
days  that  Pans  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  no  work  had  been  any- 
wliere  done;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  were  alike  destitute 
of  capital  or  credit,  thev  already  be^  to  feel  the  pan^  of  hunger  on  the 
mormng  of  the  25th,  when  the  provisional  government,  naving  surmounted 
the  storms  of  the  ni^t,  was  b^inning  to  discharge  its  functions.  An  enor^ 
mous  crowd,  amountmg  to  above  one  hundred  thousand  personsy  fiUed  tiie 
place  de  Grdve  and  surrounded  the  Hdtel-de-^lle  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
every  passage,  stair,  and  apartment  in  that  spacious  edifice  itself.  So  dense 
was  the  throng,  so  severe  the  pressure,  that  the  members  of  the  government 
itself  could  scarcely  breathe  where  they  sat;  and  if  they  attemptra  to  go  out 
to  address  the  people  outside,  or  for  any  otiier  cause,  it  was  only  by  tiie  most 
violent  exertion  of  personal  strength  that  their  purpose  could  be  effected. 

Decrees  to  satisy  the  mob  were  drawn  up  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and, 
when  signed,  were  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  tlmnig  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  they  were  instantly  thrown  off  by  the  printers  of  Le  Mamr 
ieur.  and  thence  placarded  in  Paris,  and  sent  by  the  telegraph  over  all  France. 
Under  these  influences  were  brou^t  forth  the  first  acts  of  the  proviaonal 
government,  some  of  which  were  singularly  trifling,  but  very  descriotive  61 
thepressure  under  which  they  had  been  drawn  up.  One  issued  on  the  25tii 
of  February  changed  the  placing  of  the  colours  on  the  tricolour  flag,  putting 
the  blue  where  the  red  had  been;  a  second  abolished  the  enressions  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  substituting  for  them  the  words  Citoyen  and  Citoyenne;  a  thud 
liberated  all  functionaries  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  a  fourth  dh-ected 
the  words  LiberU,  EgaliU,  FratemiU  to  be  inscribea  on  fdl  devices  and  on  all 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  changed  the  names  of  the  streets  and  squares  into 
others  of  a  revolutionary  sound  and  meaning.  This  was  followed  on  the  27th 
by  others  of  a  more  alarming  import,  or  deeper  signification.  One  ordered  ' 
everyone  to  wear  a  red  rosette  in  his  button-hole;  another  directed  trees  of 
liberty  to  be  planted  in  all  the  public  squares,  and  reopened  the  clubs;  a 
third  changed  the  names  of  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  of  tne  titles  of  genersJ 
officers;  and  a  fourth  abolished  all  titles  of  nobility,  forbidding  anyone  to 
assume  them. 

But  the  provisional  government  soon  found  that  it  was  not  by  such  decrees 
that  the  passions  of  the  people  were  to  be  satiated,  or  their  hunger  appeased. 
Already,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  before  they  had  had  time  to  oo  any- 
thing, the  well-known  features  of  popular  insurrection  had  displayed  them- 
selves. The  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Roval  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
populace  the  evening  before,  as  in  truth,  after  the  king  had  abdicated,  there 
was  no  longer  any  government  to  withstand  their  excesses.  These  august 
palaces  were  sacked  from  top  to  bottom,  their  splendid  furniture  was  burned 
or  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  the  cellars  were  emptied  of  all  the  wines  which 
they  contained.  The  presence  of  the  national  guard  and  troops  of  the  line, 
who  were  still  under  arms,  prevented  these  excesses  going  further  in  the 
metropolis;  but  that  only  caused  the  storm  to  burst  with  the  more  fury  on  the 
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comparatively  unprotected  buildings  in  the  country  around  it.  Over  a 
circle  formed  by  a  radius  of  thirty  leagues  round  Paris,  all  the  railway  sta- 
tions were  sacked  and  burned;  the  bridges  were  in  great  part  broken  down, 
or  set  on  fire;  even  the  rails  in  many  places  were  torn  up  and  scattered  about. 
Tlie  beautiful  chdteau  of  Neuilly  near  Paris,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  late 
king,  was  plimdered  and  half-burned.  Versailles  was  threatened  with  a 
similar  fate,  which  was  only  averted  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  national 
guard,  which  turned  out  for  the  protection  of  that  palace,  no  longer  of  kings 
but  of  the  fine  arts.    But  the  magnificent  ch&teau  of  Rothschild  near  Su- 

resnes  was  sacked  and  burned  by 
a  mob  from  Melun,  at  the  very 
time  when  that  banker  was  put- 
ting at  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
visional government  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  to  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  the 
engagements. 

Imagination  may  figure,  but 
no  words  can  convey,  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
exercised  on  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment during  the  fiirst  days 
succeeding  their  installation.  But 
of  all  the  pressing  cases,  by  far 
the  most  urgent  was  to  pacify 
and  feed  the  enormous  multitude 
of  destitute  workmen  whom  the 
Revolution  had  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  who  crowded 
into  the  place  de  GrSve,  threat- 
ening the  government  with  de- 
struction if  they  did  not  instantly 
give  them  bread  and  work.  They 
mundated  the  salle  du  goiiveme- 
ment,  and  extorted  from  the  over- 
whelmed members  a  decree  "  guar- 
anteeing emplojrment  to  all,  and 
bestowing  on  the  combatants  on 
the  barricades  the  million  of 
francs  saved  by  the  termination 
of  the  civil  list.*'  Though  this  decree  was  a  vast  concession  to  the  working 
classes,  and  indicated  not  obscurely  the  commencement  of  that  socialist  pres- 
sure on  the  government  which  was  ere  long  felt  so  severely,  yet  it  was  far 
from  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  angry  and  famishing  crowd  who  filled  the 
place  de  GrSve  and  all  the  adjoining  streets.^ 

Hardly  had  they  published  the  proclamation  on  the  labour  question,  when 
a  great  uprising  broKe  forth  on  the  square  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  New 
bands  saUied  forth  firine  off  their  muskets  and  crying,  "The  red  flag!  the  red 
flagi"  They  penetrated  into  the  hdtel,  a  red  banner  at  their  head.  It  was 
a  decisive  moment.  It  was  important  to  know  whether  the  flag  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  modem  France  were  to  disappear  before  a  factional  standard; 
if  all  tradition  were  broken,  and  society  plunged  into  an  unknown  abyss. 
Lamartine  forced  his  way  to  the  grand  staircase,  from  the  top  of  which, 
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after  the  most  heroic  efforts,  he  made  himself  heard  by  the  crowd.  He  en- 
deavoured to  cabn  this  seething  multitude  by  appealing  to  the  sentiments 
of  harmony  and  humanity  which  they  had  shown  in  the  victory  of  the  previous 
evening;  he  implored  the  people  not  to  impose  on  his  government  a  standard 
of  civil  war,  not  to  force  it  to  change  the  flag  of  the  nation  and  the  name  of 
France:  "The  government/'  cried  he,  "will  die  rather  than  dishonour  itself 
by  obeying  you — I  will  resist  imto  the  end  this  flag  of  blood.  Tbe  red  flag 
has  made  but  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  bedraggled  with  the  blood  of 
the  people  in  '91 ;  the  tricoloured  flag  had  made  the  tour  of  the  world^  with 
the  name,  the  glory,  and  the  liberty  of  the  country."  These  men,  passionate 
but  easily  influenced,  broke  forth  into  cheers.  Lamartine  had  conquered 
them.    They  tore  down  their  red  flag. 

The  high  stature,  the  noble  and  handsome  face  of  Lamartine,  his  fine 
gestures,  his  grave  and  sonorous  voice,  his  serene  attitude  during  the  most 
violent  demonstrations  of  the  unruly  populace,  had,  as  much  as  his  eloquent 
words,  seized  the  imagination  and  touched  the  heart  of  his  stormy  audience. 
These  scenes,  which  occurred  many  times,  made  of  Lamartine,  for  several  weeks, 
one  of  the  most  original  and  most  majestic  figures  in  the  history  of  France. 
He  resembled  perhaps  more  the  ancient  orators  than  those  of  the  Revolution./ 

THE   NATIONAL  WORKSHOPS  AND  OTHER  EXPEDIENTS 

But  although  the  dancer  of  a  bloody  republic  was  got  over  at  the  moment, 
yet  it  was  evident  to  all  that  some  lasting  measures  were  indispensable  in 
order  to  provide  security  for  the  government,  and  the  employment  of  the 
idle  and  violent  persons  who  were  assembled  in  the  streets.  The  municipal 
guard  had  been  disbanded,  and  the  whole  military  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
city  by  the  provisional  government,  in  order  to  appease  the  people  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  collisions,  which  might  be  highly  dangerous.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  the  only  protection  they  could 
invoke  consisted  in  two  battalions  formed  of  volunteers,  who  had  placed  their 
bayonets  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 

They  decreed  the  formation,  accordingly,  of  a  new  urban  corps  caUed  the 
garde  mobile^  to  be  composed  of  those  who  had  been  most  determined  on 
the  barricades;  and  the  plan  would,  it  was  hoped,  enrol  on  the  side  of  the 
government  the  most  formidable  of  those  who  had  recently  been  leagued 
together  for  its  overthrow.  It  perfectly  succeeded.  High  pay — double 
that  of  the  troops  of  the  line — soon  attracted  into  the  ranks  the  most  ardent 
of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  disturbances,  and  the  garde  mobile, 
which  soon  consisted  of  twenty-four  battalions,  and  mustered  fourteen  thou- 
sand bayonet.s,  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  order  in  the  subse- 
quent convulsions. 

Several  other  measures,  less  creditable  to  the  authorities  but  not  less 
descriptive  of  the  pressure  under  which  they  laboured,  emanated  at  the  same 
time  from  the  busy  legislative  mill  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  Acts  of  accusa- 
tion were  launched  forth  against  Duchatel,  Salvandy,  Montebello,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  late  ministry,  March  1st;  but  this  was  a  mere  feigned  conces- 
sion to  the  passions  of  the  p)eople ;  the  provisional  government,  to  its  honour 
be  it  spoken,  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  seriously  against  them.  Gra- 
tuitous tickets  to  the  opera  were  largely  distributed  among  the  people;  but, 
as  well  observed,  it  was  poor  consolation  for  a  man  who  had  got  no  dinner 
to  be  presented  with  an  opera  ticket.  The  licentious  mob  who  had  plundered 
and  kept  p)ossession  of  the  Tuileries  were  at  length  got  out  March  6th,  but 
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only  by  a  great  display  of  military  force^  and  on  the  express  condition  that 
they  were  to  be  taken  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  thanked  for  their  patriotic  con- 
duct, and  presented  with  certificates  of  good  behaviour. 

A  fresh  element  of  discord  soon  arose  from  the  liberation  of  Blanqui, 
Barb^,  Bernard,  Huber,  and  all  the  political  prisoners  in  Paris,  whom  long 
confinement  had  roused  to  perfect  frenzy  against  authority  of  every  kind. 
Their  first  measure  was  to  reopen  all  the  clubs,  which  soon  resounded  with 
declamations  as  violent  as  any  which  had  ushered  in  the  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  A  hundred  of  them  were  opened  in  a  few  days,  chiefly  in  the  worst 
parts  of  Paris,  and  every  night  crowded  by  furious  miiltitudes.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  compliance  with  their  demands,  authorised  the  planting  of  trees 
of  liberty,  m  imitation  of  the  orgies  of  the  first  revolution. 

But  the  provisional  government  had  soon  more  serious  cares  to  occupy 
them.  Distrust  and  distress,  the  inevitable  attendants  on  successful  revo- 
lution, ere  long  appeared  in  their  most  appaUing  form.  The  government, 
having  guaranteed  employment  and  sufficient  wages  to  every  citizen,  soon 
found  themselves  embarrassed  to  the  very  last  degree  by  the  multitudes 
every  day  thrown  upon  them.  Credit  was  at  a  stand;  the  manufactories 
and  workshops  were  closed,  and  the  thousands  who  earned  their  bread  in 
them  were  thrown  destitute  upon  the  streets.  So  violent  was  the  panic,  so 
strong  the  desire  to  realise,  that  the  five-per-cents  fell  in  the  beginning  of 
March  to  forty-five! 

"Nothing,"  says  Lord  Normanby,^  "surprised  me  more,  in  the  wonderful 
changes  of  the  last  few  days,  than  the  utter  destruction  of  all  conventional 
value  attached  to  articles  of  luxury  or  display.  Pictures,  statues,  plate, 
jewels,  shawls,  furs,  laces,  all  one  is  accustomed  to  consider  property,  became 
as  useless  lumber.  Ladies,  anxious  to  realise  a  small  sum  in  order  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  a  pittance  upon  the  most 
costly  jewels.  What  signified  that  they  were  'rich  and  rare,'  when  no  one 
could  or  would  buy  them?''  It  was  melancholy  to  see  the  most  civilised  cap- 
ital in  the  world  suddenly  reduced  to  the  primitive  condition  of  barter. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  vain  to  think  of  the  ordinary  channels  of 
emplojrment  being  reopened,  and  nothing  remained  but  for  the  government 
to  take  upon  themselves,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  the  employment  of  the 
people.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  February,  decrees  were 
passed  appointing  great  workshops  caUed  ateliers  nationaux,  where  all  the 
unemployed  might  be  set  to  work.  As  the  idle  were  the  very  men  who  had 
made  the  Revolution,  it  was  indispensable  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  wages  given  were  two  francs  a  day.  This  was  more  than 
the  average  rate  even  in  prosperous  periods,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
a  host  of  needy  and  clamorous  claimants,  not  only  from  Paris  but  all  the  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  numbers  in  the  first  week  were  only  five  thousand, 
but  they  soon  increased  in  a  fearful  progression;  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
April  they  swelled  to  36,250,  and  at  length  reached  the  enormous  number  of 
117,000!  The  daily  cost  of  their  maintenance  exceeded  two  himdred  thou- 
sand francs.  This  enormous  expenditure  was  necessary,  for  the  universal 
prostration  of  credit,  hoarding  of  specie,  and  disappearance  of  capital  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  get  quit  of  workmen  once  enrolled  in  the  brigades  of 
the  unemployed;  the  government  were  obliged  to  add  much  from  the  secret- 
service  money  to  support  them,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  publicly  applied 
to  their  relief;  and,  m  truth,  they  were  kept  up  as  weU  from  the  desire  always 
to  have  a  huge  army  of  dependants  ready  to  support  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment as  from  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
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In  these  huge  workshops  were  collected  a  crowd  of  workmen,  all  of  different 
trades;  and  they  were  all  set  to  the  same  employment,  which  was  generally 
that  of  removing  nuisances,  leveUing  barricades,  or  taking  away  dunghills. 
Even  these  humble  employments  were  soon  done:  nothing  remained  for  the 
enormous  multitude  to  do;  for  as  to  making  articles  of  luxury,  or  even  con- 
venience, for  the  public,  that  was  out  of  the  question  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  purchasing  more  than  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  the  ateliers 
nationavx  soon  turned  into  vast  pay-shops,  where  idle  crowds  himg  about  all 
daj;,  receiving  two  francs  a  day  for  doing  nothing.  In  the  latter  period  of 
their  existence  there  were  not  two  thousand  actually  at  work  out  of  110,000 
on  the  public  rolls.  There  was  no  one  concerned  m  the  administration  who 
was  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things.  It  was  unavoidable  in  the  circum- 
stances, just  as  was  the  employing  of  two  hundred  thousand  starving  labourers 
on  the  public  roads  in  Ireland,  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  numerous  classes  whom  the  Revo- 
lution had  deprived  of  bread  forced  the  subject  of  their  maintenance  on  an 
unwilling  government,  the  cry  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  pour 
Varganisation  de  travail;  and  the  public  voice,  expressed  on  an  hundred 
banners  reared  aloft  in  the  place  de  GrSve,  designated  Louis  Blanc,  whose 
socialist  principles  had  long  oeen  known,  for  the  high  office.  To  avoid  the 
danger,  and  yet  escape  the  obloquy  of  openly  resisting  a  demand  so  supported, 
they  feU  upon  the  device  of  appointing  Louis  Blanc  president  of  a  commission 
appointed  to  sit  at  the  Luxembom^  and  inquire  mto  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  means  of  relieving  their  distresses.  They  associated 
with  Louis  Blanc  in  this  commission  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  all  the  sects 
of  socialists  and  commimists.  The  ateliers  nationavx,  however,  were  not  put 
under  their  du-ection.  They  remained  under  the  orders  of  Marie,  the  minister 
of  commerce;  and  in  consequence  of  this  not  being  generally  adverted  to, 
and  the  Luxembourg  being  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  communist  action 
and  the  source  of  communist  measures,  much  unjust  obloquy  has  been  brou^t 
upon  Louis  Blanc  and  his  socialist  supporters. 

Three  circumstances  distinguished  this  revolution  from  both  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  first  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  religious  jeal- 
ousy or  rancour  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  No  one  needs  be  told  that 
the  very  reverse  was  the  case  in  the  first  revolution.  The  same  was  the  case, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  jealousy  of  the  influence  they  were  supposed  to  be  acquiring  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  But  on  this  occasion,  this,  the  most 
deadly  poison  that  can  be  mixed  up  with  the  revolutionary  passions,  was 
entirely  wanting.  The  old  animosity  of  the  revolutionists  against  the  clergy 
seemed  to  have  disappeared.  The  Revolution  was  ardently  supported  by  the 
clergy,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  The  priests 
blessed  the  trees  of  liberty  which  were  planted  in  the  villages  and  squares; 
fervent  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  republic  from  the  altars;  the  priests, 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  marched  to  the  poUing-places  for  the  elections 
for  the  assembly  when  they  came  on.  This  change  is  very  remarkable,  and 
suggests  much  matter  for  reflection;  but  it  is  easily  explained  when  we  rec- 
ollect that  the  Church  had  lost  all  its  property  during  the  first  revolution, 
and  ceased  to  be  either  an  object  of  envy  from  its  wealth,  or  of  jealousy 
from  its  power.  Thrown  upon  their  flocks  for  support,  since  the  miserable 
pittance  of  forty  pounds  a  year  allowed  by  the  government  barely  sufficed 
for  existence,  the  clergy  had  identified  themselves  with  their  interests  and 
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shaxed  their  desires.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  so  hostile 
to  reUgion  that  they  in  secret  rejoiced  at  its  overthrow. 

The  second  circumstance  which  distinguished  this  revolution  was  the 
sedulous  attention  now  paid  to  the  demands  and  interests  of  labour.  It  was 
the  interests  of  capital  and  the  bourgeoisie  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, considered  m  the  revolution  of  1830.  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just  had 
professed,  and  probably  felt,  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  working 
classes;  but  they  could  see  no  other  way  of  serving  them  but  by  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  all  above  them.  The  lapse  of  thirty-three  years'  peace  since 
1815,  and  the  vast  increase  of  industry  which  had  in  consequence  taken 
place,  had  now,  however,  given  a  more  practical  direction  to  men's  thoughts. 
They  no  longer  thought  that  they  were  to  be  benefited  by  placing  the  heads 
of  the  rich  under  the  guillotine;  they  adopted  a  plan,  in  appearance  at  least, 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  and  that  was  to  put  their 
own  hands  into  their  pockets.  Encouraged  by  the  conferences  at  the  Lux- 
embourg and  the  socialist  declamations  of  Louis  Blanc,  as  well  as  the  decrees 
of  the  government,  which  guaranteed  emplojrment  and  full  wages  to  all  the 
working  classes,  they  aU  united  now  in  demanding  from  their  employers  at 
once  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour!  By  a 
decree  of  the  government,  the  hours  of  labour  of  all  sorts  in  Paris  were  fixed 
at  ten  hours  a  day,  though  in  the  provinces  they  were  left  at  twelve  hours. 
These  demands,  too,  were  made  at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  panic 
consequent  on  the  Revolution,  and  the  universal  hoarding  of  the  precious 
metals  which  had  ensued,  the  price  of  every  species  of  industrial  produce,  so 
far  from  rising,  was  rapidly  falling,  and  sale  of  everything,  except  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  had  become  impossible!  The  consequence,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  that  mostly  all  the  master-manufacturers  closed  their 
workshops;  and  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  above  an  hundred  thousand 
were  out  of  employment  in  Paris  alone,  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in 
Rouen,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux! 

A  third  effect  which  ensued  from  the  peculiar  character  of  this  revolution, 
as  the  revolt  of  labour  against  capital,  was  the  strongest  aversion  on  the  part 
of  all  its  promoters  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  a  decided  adherence 
to  that  of  protection. 

But  all  other  consequences  of  the  Revolution  fade  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  commercial  and  monetary  crisis  which  resulted  from  its 
success,  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  The  panic  soon  spread  from  the 
towns  to  the  country;  the  peasants,  fearful  of  being  plundered,  either  by 
robbery  or  the  emission  of  assignats,  hastened  to  hide  their  Uttle  stores  of 
money;  specie  disappeared  from  the  circulation. 

THE   REPUBLIC   ESTABLISHED 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  something  definite  required  to  be 
adopted  by  the  provisional  government  in  regard  to  the  future  constitution 
of  the  repubUc.  With  this  view  the  government  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  convoke  a  national  assembly;  but  oefore  that  could  be  done,  the  basis 
required  to  be  fixed  on  which  the  election  of  its  members  should  proceed. 
In  these  moments  of  republican  fervour,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  required  to  be  adopted.  The  convention  of  1793  presented  the 
model  ready  made  to  their  hands.  The  precedent  of  that  year  accordingly 
was  foUowed,  with  a  trifling  alteration,  merely  in  form,  which  subsequent 
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experience  had  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  number  of  the  assembly  was 
fixed  at  nme  hmidred,  including  the  representatives  of  Algeria  and  the  other 
colonies,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  members  should  be  distributed  in  exact 

Kroportion  to  the  population.  The  whole  was  to  form  one  assembly,  chosen 
y  imiversal  suffrage.  Every  person  was  to  be  admitted  to  vote  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  had  resided  six  months  in  a  commune, 
and  had  not  been  judicially  deprived  of  his  suffrage.  Any  Frenchman  of 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  not  judiciaUy  deprived  of  his  rights,  was  declared 
eligible  as  a  representative.  The  voting  was  to  be  secret,  by  signing  lists; 
and  no  one  could  be  elected  unless  he  had  at  least  two  thousand  votes.  The 
deputies  were  to  receive  twenty-five  francs  a  day  for  their  expenses  during 
the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  This  was  soon  foUowed  by  another  decree, 
which  ordered  all  prisoners  for  civil  or  commercial  debts  to  be  immediately 
set  at  liberty. 

The  provisional  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lamartine,  were 
at  the  same  time  labouring  coiu-ageously  and  energetically  to  coerce  the  vio- 
lent party,  and  direct  the  Revolution  into  comparatively  safe  and  pacific 
channels.  The  first  act  which  evinced  the  objects  of  this  section  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  whole,  was  a  most  important 
and  noble  one — the  abolition  of  the  pimishment  of  death  in  purely  poUtical 
cases.  This  great  victory  of  humanity  and  justice  over  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  excited  and  revengeful  man  was  achieved  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  the  very  first  moments  of  their  installation  in  piower,  and  when 
surrounded  by  a  violent  mob  loudly  clamouring  for  the  dravmu  raage  and 
the  commencement  of  foreign  war  and  the  reign  of  blood.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  tricolour  flag  making  the  tour  of  the  globe,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  great  and  just  innovation  will  do  so.  To  regard  internal 
enemies,  provided  they  engage  only  in  open  and  legitimate  warfare,  in  the 
same  manner  as  external  foes,  to  slay  them  in  battle,  but  give  quarter  and 
treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war  after  the  conflict  is  over,  is  the  first  great  step 
in  lessening  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  the  full  merit  of 
their  noble  and  courageous  conduct  will  not  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  recol- 
lected that,  without  guards  or  protection  of  any  sort,  they  were,  at  the  very 
time  they  passed  this  decree,  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  bloodthirsty  fac- 
tion, loudly  clamouring  for  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine,  a  second  reign 
of  terror,  and  a  forcible  propagandism  to  spread  revolution  through  foreign 
nations. 

Though  the  republic,  generally  speaking,  was  received  in  silent  submis- 
sion in  the  provinces  when  the  telegraph  announced  its  establishment  in  Paris, 
yet,  in  those  places  where  the  democratic  spirit  was  peculiarly  strong,  it  was 
not  inaugurated  without  very  serious  disorders.  At  Lyons  it  was  proclaimed 
at  eight  at  night,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1848,  by  torchlight;  and  before 
midnight,  the  incendiary  torch  had  been  applied  to  the  religious  and  chari- 
table establishments  of  the  Croix  Rouge,  Fourvi^re,  and  the  faubourg  du  Paix. 

Delivered  over  to  the  rule  of  a  tumultuous  mob,  the  condition  of  Lyons 
for  several  months  was  miserable  in  the  extreme;  and  though  perfectly  aware 
of  these  disorders,  the  government  did  not  venture  to  attempt  their  suppres- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  this  universal  excitement  and  fever,  a  very  serious 
run  took  place  on  the  savings  banks,  and  these  establishments  soon  found 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  deposits  in  specie. 

When  such  elements  of  discord  existed,  not  only  in  the  state  but  in  the 
provisional  government  itself,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  an  open 
rupture  was  to  take  place  between  them.    It  was  brought  on,  however. 
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somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  by  an  ordinance  of  Ledru-RoUin, 
published  on  the  14th  of  March,  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  fltuik  com- 
panies, or  compagnies  d'dite  as  they  were  called,  of  the  national  guard,  and 
the  dispersion  of  their  members,  without  distinction  or  equipment,  among 
the  ordinary  companies  of  the  legion.  The  object  of  this  was  to  destroy 
the  exclusive  aspect  and  moral  iMuence  of  these  companies,  which,  being 
composed  of  the  richer  class  of  citizen,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  body  which 
naturally  inclined  to  conservative  principles,  and  mi^ht  impede  the  designs 
of  the  extreme  revolutionary  partv.  To  "democratise,"  as  it  was  called, 
the  whole  body,  the  decree  oraered  these  companies  to  be  dispersed  among 
the  others,  and  the  whole  to  vote  together  for  the  election  of  the  officers, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days/ 

On  the  16th  ot  March,  these  6lite  companies  of  the  old  national  guard 
made  a  demonstration  in  a  body  twenty-five  thousand  strong  at  the  fldtel- 
de-Ville  in  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  revenge,  on  the  foUowine  day,  the  workmen's  corporations,  the 
delegates  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  me  national  workshops,  excited  by  leaders 
who  wished  to  drive  them  to  extremes,  organised  a  counter-demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  proletariat.  The  provisional  government,  whose  members 
clung  together  m  spite  of  internal  rivalries,  was  obliged  every  day  to  deUver 
speeches  and  procmmations  which  gave  Lamartine  an  ever-increasing  but 
ephemeral  popularity.  In  order  not  to  leave  the  capital  imdefended  in  the 
hands  of  the  factionists,  the  provisional  government  ordered  back  to  Paris 
some  battalions  of  the  army  which  had  left  humiliated  on  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

After  a  new  socialistic  demonstration  which  repulsed  the  national  guard 
and  a  feast  of  fraternity  on  the  21st  of  April  which  reconciled  no  one,  the 
electoral  colleges  met  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  April.  The  elections  were 
held,  for  the  first  time,  by  imiversal  suffrage.  This  meant  passing  from 
222,000  electors  to  9,000,000 — a  sudden  upheaval  of  political  life  which  had 
not  been  expected  and  which  would  inevitably  cause  disaster. 

The  election  of  Lamartine  in  ten  departments  characterised  this  moment 
of  the  Revolution.  The  4th  of  May  the  constituent  assembly  met  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  the  republic;  and,  despite  the  remembrance  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Directory,  it  imprudently  placed  the  agreement  m  the  hands  of 
an  executive  commission  composed  of  five  members:  Arago,  Gamier-Pagte, 
Marie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru-Rollin. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  frame  a  constitution.  Unfortu- 
nately, every  day  the  Revolution  was  interpreted  in  a  different  way.  Some 
held  that  it  was  exclusively  political  and  tried  to  restrict  it  to  a  few  modifica- 
tions in  the  form  of  government,  while  others  wanted  it  to  be  social  and  aimed 
at  transforming  society.  Many  even  spoke  of  returning  to  the  monarchy, 
and  some  dreamed  of  entirely  demolishing  all  public  authority. 

They  began  by  an  attack  on  the  national  assembly.  The  15th  of  May, 
under  the  pretext  of  carrying  to  the  deputies  a  petition  in  favour  of  Poland, 
a  movement  was  made  against  the  chamber.^ 

THE  INSURRECnON  OP  MAY   15TH,    1848 

The  petitioners  assembled  at  the  place  de  la  Bastille,  and  be^an  their 
march  about  11  o'clock.  Their  attitude  was  not  hostile;  but,  on  the  boule- 
vard du  Temple,  Blanqui  and  his  club  awaited  their  coming,  auickly  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  colunm,  and  moved  forward  with  the  greatest 
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rapidity.  The  assembly  came  forth  on  the  place  de  la  Madeleine  much  earlier 
than  the^  were  expected.  The  national  guard,  weary  of  being  summoned 
so  often  m  vain,  had  not  responded  in  a  large  number  to  the  call  upon  them; 
in  spite  of  this  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert  the  danger  had  they  con- 
centrated. Instead  of  taking  this  necessary  measm-e  at  once,  General  Cour- 
tais  had  the  unf ortimate  idea  of  overtaking  this  mass  of  people — he  imagined 
he  could  stop  them  by  kind  words.  In  the  first  lines  were  the  most  violent 
characters;  amongst  them  were  some  armed  men.  These  paid  no  attention 
to  Courtais,  but  passed  on;  the  rest  followed.  The  crowd  bordered  the  place 
de  la  Concorde  and  advanced  toward  the  bridge.  In  a  short  time  it  hurled 
itself  against  the  ^ratings  of  the  assembly. 

Lamartine  and  Ledru-RoUin  attempted  to  harangue  the  multitude  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  where  the  assembly,  some  days  before,  had  come  to  mix 
its  republican  acclamations  with  those  of  the  people  of  Paris.  The  eloquence 
of  the  poet  and  of  the  tribune  did  not  have  the  same  ascendency  at  this 
moment  as  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  The  multitude  continued  to  shake  the 
gratings  and  cry,  "Down  with  the  bayonets!"  Courtais  gave  the  command 
to  a  thousand  of  the  national  guard  and  the  garde  mobile  to  sheathe  their 
bayonets;  then  he  had  a  grating  opened  to  admit  twenty  delegates:  a  much 
larger  number  followed  Blanqui.  The  crowd  went  round  the  palace  to  the 
place  de  Bourgogne;  there  they  joined  the  club  de  Barb^,  not  to  invade 
but  to  observe.  When  they  were  sure  that  Blanqui  had  entered  they  wished 
also  to  enter;  there  took  place,  on  the  place  de  Bourgogne,  a  melie,  a  terrible 
stampede.  The  gratings  on  that  side  were  forced:  the  multitude  poured 
into  the  assembly  room;  others  entered  directly  by  forcing  the  doors.  At 
the  moment  of  the  invasion  the  assembly  were  discussing  Poland  and  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  followed,  Louis  Blanc,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  president,  began  to  speak;  he  demanded  silence  in  order  that  the 
petition  in  favour  of  Poland  mi^ht  be  read,  and  the  right  of  petition  sanc- 
tioned. In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  a  number  of  representatives,  Raspail, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  assembly,  mounted  the  tribune  and  read  the 
petition.  The  president,  Buchez,  asked  the  crowd  to  leave  and  allow  the 
assembly  to  deliberate.  Barbds,  seeing  Blanqui  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune, 
hastened  to  make  the  first  move,  and  pressed  the  assembly  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  for  Poland.  "Citizens,"  cried  he,  "you  have  done  well 
to  come  and  exercise  your  right  to  petition,  and  the  duty  of  the  assembly 
is  to  execute  what  you  demand,  which  is  the  wish  of  France;  but  in  order 
that  she  should  not  appear  violent  it  is  necessary  that  you  retire." 

Cries  of  "  No!  No! "  were  heard,  and  Blanqui  on  the  other  hand  demanded 
of  the  assembly  a  decree  that  France  should  not  put  her  sword  in  the  scab- 
bard until  Poland  had  attained  her  independence.  He  added  that  the  people 
came  also  to  demand  justice  for  the  massacres  of  Rouen  and  claim  from  the 
assembly  that  it  should  see  that  they  had  work  and  bread.  Contradictory 
cries  broke  forth:  "Poland!  we  are  interested  only  in  Poland!"  and  "The 
minister  of  work,  immediately!" 

The  struggle  was,  in  fact,  between  those  \Vlio  wished  to  continue  the  in- 
vasion of  the  assembly  and  those  who  wished  it  to  cease.  Raspail,  who 
found  himself  carried  there  without  intending  it,  joined  Ledru-Rollin  and 
Barbes  in  trying  to  clear  the  assembly  room;  Huber  himself,  the  promoter 
of  the  manifestation,  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  retire  before  the  assembly, 
whose  representatives  had  held  their  posts  with  dignity  in  the  midst  of 
this  chaos.  The  party  of  Blanqui  resisted,  the  struggle  became  intense  in  this 
close  atmosphere — when,  from  outside,  was  heard  the  sound  of  drums. 
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Gamier-Pagfes  had  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  executive  commission,  the 
order  to  beat  to  arms  all  the  legions.  At  the  news  of  what  had  happened 
the  national  guard  gathered  in  CTeat  throngs.  The  crowd,  on  the  contrary, 
around  the  Palais  Bourbon,  on  the  bridge,  at  the  place  de  la  Concorde,  began 
to  thin.  All  those  who  had  come  with  no  evil  intentions  became  disquieted, 
grieved;  and  one  by  one  they  went  away.  In  the  interior  of  the  hall,  among 
the  invaders,  many  were  eidiausted,  some  even  fainted.  Barb&s'  head  was 
turned.  He,  who  had  no  intention  but  to  defend  the  assembly  against 
Blanqui,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  vote,  at  that  sitting, 
the  sending  of  an  army  to  Poland,  a  tax  of  a  thousand  millions  on  the  rich, 
and  that  Uiey  should  forbid  the  call  to  arms;  if  not,  the  representatives 
would  be  declared  traitors  to  the  country!  He  and  those  around  him  were 
delirious.  The  clamours  redoubled  at  the  same  time  for  Poland  and  for  the 
organisation  of  work.  "We  wish  Lrouis  Blanc,"  cried  someone,  and  Louis 
BSjic  was  brought  forward,  against  his  will,  in  triumph;  harassed,  almost 
fainting,  he  protested  in  vain  and  felt  that  he  was  lost.  The  fury  increased 
in  a  measure  at  the  soimd  of  the  drums.  Armed  men  with  sinister  faces 
surrounded  and  threatened  the  president  Buchez,  who  had  remained  im- 
movable on  his  seat,  and  the  vice-president  Corbon.  who  had  come  to  join 
Buchez  at  his  perilous  post.  The  president  was  called  on  to  give  the  order 
to  stop  the  call  to  arms.  He  resisted.  The  commands  became  frantic.  An 
officer  of  the  national  guard  came  to  the  president  to  tell  him  that  the  legions 
would  be  ready  to  act  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  order  to  the  mayors  to  cease  the  call  to  arms  could  no  longer  have 
any  result.  The  refusal  to  give  this  order  would  inevitably  have  led  to  a 
catastrophe.  Men  of  unquestioned  courage  amongst  the  representatives 
counselled  the  president  to  gain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  anyprice  and  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  signed  the  orders.  Tnis  action  without 
doubt  prevented  violent  acts,  but  did  not  quiet  the  tumult^  as  the  invaders 
seemed  to  be  possessed  by  an  uncontrollable  fury.  Amidst  the  stamping 
and  howling  of  the  crowd,  Huber  suddenly  mounted  the  tribune  and  declared 
the  nationm  assemblv  dissolved.  A  group  of  the  most  frantic  hurled  them- 
selves on  the  desk  and  threw  the  president  from  his  seat.  The  president  and  the 
vice-president  at  last  went  forth  accompanied  by  most  of  the  representatives. 

Tne  invaders,  remaining  masters  of  the  hall,  commenced  to  argue  on 
the  candidates  for  a  new  provisional  government,  when  the  drums  began 
echoing  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  "The  garde  mobile!"  they  cried;  a 
panic  seized  the  invaders  and  they  fled  in  disorder  from  the  hall,  crying, 
"To  the  H6tel-de-Ville!"  This  political  orgy  had  lasted  nearly  four  hours. 
A  little  after  four  o'clock,  the  garde  mobile  and  the  national  guard  entered 
and  finished  clearing  the  hall./ 

The  assembly  came  back  and  reopened  the  sitting.  Lamartine  and  Ledru- 
RoUin,  at  the  head  of  the  representatives  and  of  the  national  guard,  marched 
to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where  Marrast,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  had  seized  a  new 
provisional  government  which  had  attempted  to  install  itself  there;  the 
agitators  were  sent  to  Vincennes.  This  riot,  a  sad  and  senseless  parody  of 
the  too  famous  days  of  the  first  revolution,  had  the  result  of  putting  the 
assembly  in  a  position  of  defiance  against  the  Parisian  populace.  It  was 
decided  to  dissolve  the  national  wor&hops,  which  formed  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  labourers  having  arms,  officers,  and  discipline,  lliis  news 
excited  the  anger  of  the  a^tators  who  were  still  free,  and  the  despair  of  the 
workmen  who  had  been  misled  by  dangerous  Utopian  ideas.^ 

In  June  there  were  several  new  elections,  and  Paris  returned  Proudhon 
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and  other  socialist  leaders.  The  general  result  of  these  elections,  however, 
was  not  favourable  to  that  party;  while  Count  Mol6,  Thiers,  and  several  other 
statesmen  of  the  monarchy  recovered  seats  in  the  assembly,  and  at  the  same 
time  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  by  no  less  than  four  departments. 
He  had  been  supported  not  only  by  Bonapartists  but  by  red  republicans, 
and  even  by  communists  to  whom  his  speculative  writings  had  commended 
him.  Many  parties  confronted  one  another  in  the  assembly;  but  the  ultra- 
democrats  formed  an  insignificant  minority.  Growing  more  desperate  as 
political  power  eluded  their  grasp,  they  were  plotting  another  insurrection, 
when  the  assembly  determined  to  disperse  the  idle  and  dangerous  workmen 
in  the  national  workshops,  who  had  now  risen  to  one  himdred  and  twenty 
thousand.  This  moment  of  discontent  was  promptly  seized  upon.  The 
clubs  and  the  red  republican  leaders  appealed  to  the  workmen,  to  the  revo- 
lutionary proletairists  and  to  the  formats,  and  Paris  flew  to  arms.* 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  PARIS,  JUNE  22nd-25th,  1848 

Every  sjnnptom  indicated  the  approaching  movement.  It  broke  out  on 
the  22nd  of  June  at  ten  at  night.  The  government,  warned  of  the  rioting 
and  clamour  which  attended  the  first  steps  that  had  been  taken  for  dis- 
tributing a  portion  of  the  workmen  through  the  departments,  assembled  at 
the  Luxembourg.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  numerous  mobs  had  several 
times  assailed  the  palace  with  furious  shouts  of  "-4  bas  MarieV*  "-A  has 
Lamartine!  * '  The  government  had  appointed  General  Cavaignac  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  national  guard,  with  the  view  of  concentrating 
the  whole  plan  and  the  unity  of  its  execution  in  a  single  individual. 

The  night  was  tranquil,  it  was  spent  in  arrangements  for  the  attack  and 
defence.  Neither  the  socialists  nor  the  anti-republican  party  joined  in  the 
insurrection.  Everything  indicated  that  this  undecided,  feeble  movement, 
incoherent  in  its  principle,  had  been  organised  and  planned  in  the  heart  of 
the  national  workshops  themselves.  It  was  a  plebeian  and  not  a  popular 
movement,  a  conspiracy  of  subalterns  and  not  of  chiefs,  an  outbreak  of 
servile  and  not  of  civil  war. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  government  received  informa- 
tion that  mobs,  forming  altogether  an  assemblage  of  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand men,  had  collected  on  the  place  du  Pantheon  to  attack  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  occupants  of  the  national  workshops  poured  down  from  the 
barriers,  and  the  populace,  excited  by  some  of  their  armed  leaders,  threw  up 
barricades.  Their  leaders  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  who  acted  as 
brigadiers  of  the  national  workshops,  and  who  were  agents  of  the  seditious 
clubs.  They  were  irritated  by  the  proposed  disbandment  of  their  corps, 
whose  wages  passed  through  their  hands,  and  some  of  them,  it  was  alleged, 
did  not  scruple  to  divert  the  money  from  its  destined  object,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  sedition.  From  the  barriers  of  Charenton,  Bercy,  Fontainebleau, 
and  Mdnilinontant,  to  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  the  capital  was  almost  totally 
defenceless,  and  in  the  power  of  a  few  thousand  men. 

General  Cavaignac  resolved  to  concentrate  his  troops  (as  had  been  de- 
temnned  beforehand)  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Champs-fllys^es, 
on  the  place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  round  the 
palace  of  the  representatives.  Meanwhile,  the  conflict  had  commenced  on 
the  boulevards.  Two  detachments  of  volunteers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  legions 
attacked  two  barricades  erected  on  that  point.  Most  of  these  brave  volun- 
t(*ers  perished  heroically  under  the  first  fire  of  the  insurgents. 
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Duvivier  commanded  the  central  part  of  Paris  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 
Dumesne  and  Lamorici^re,  who  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  themselves, 
performed  prodigies  of  resolution  and  activity  with  the  mere  handftd  of  men 
at  their  disposal.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Dumesne  had  cleared  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  had  overawed  the 
whole  mass  of  msurrectionary  population  in  the  quarter  of  the  Pantheon. 

Lamorici^re,  invincible,  though  hemmed  in  by  two  hundred  thousand  of 
the  insurgents,  occupied  the  space  extending  from  the  rue  du  Temple  to  the 
Madeleine,  and  from  Clichy  to  the  Louvre.  He  was  incessantly  galloping 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  always  exposing  himself  to  receive  the  first 
shot  that  might  be  fired.    He  had  two  horses  kuled  under  him. 

A  sunmier  storm  was  at  that  moment  breaking  over  Paris.  General 
Cavaignac,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  with  Lamartine,  Duclerc,  and  Pierre 
Bonaparte  (son  of  Lucien),  and  followed  by  about  two  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced amidst  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  mingled  with  the 
applauding  shouts  of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  as  far  as  the  chateau  d'Eau. 
After  repeated  assaults,  kept  up  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  amidst  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  bullets,  decimating  both  officers 
and  men,  the  barricades  were  carried.  Lamartine  felt  as  though  he  could 
have  wished  for  death  to  release  him  from  the  odious  responsibility  of  blood- 
shed which  pressed  upon  him  so  unjustly,  but  yet  so  unavoidably.  Four 
hundred  brave  men  lay  killed  or  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the  faubourg. 
Lamartine  returned  to  the  chateau  d'Eau  to  rejoin  General  Cavaignac. 

Accompanied  only  by  Duclerc,  and  a  national  guard  named  Lassaut,  who 
had  been  his  companion  the  whole  of  the  day,  Lamartine  passed  the  line  of 
the  advanced  posts,  to  reconnoitre  the  disposition  of  the  people  on  the  boule- 
vard of  the  Bastille.  The  immense  crowd,  which  fell  back  to  make  way  for 
him  as  he  proceeded,  still  continued  to  shout  his  name,  with  enthusiasm 
and  even  amidst  tears.  He  conversed  long  with  the  people,  pacing  slowly 
and  pressing  his  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  breast  of  his  horse.  This 
confidence  amidst  the  insurgent  masses  preserved  him  from  any  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  violence.  The  men,  who  by  their  pale  countenances,  their 
excited  tone,  and  even  their  tears  bore  evidence  of  deep  emotion,  told  him 
their  complaints  against  the  national  assembly,  and  expressed  their  regret 
at  seeing  the  revolution  stained  with  blood.  They  declared  their  readiness 
to  obey  him  (Lamartine),  whom  they  had  known  as  their  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  not  as  their  flatterer,  amidst  the  misery  they  had  suffered  and 
the  destitution  of  their  wives  and  children.  "We  are  not  bad  citizens, 
Lamartine,'*  they  exclaimed;  "we  are  not  assassins,  we  are  not  factious 
agitators!  We  are  unfortimate  men,  honest  workmen,  and  we  only  want  the 
government  to  help  us  in  our  misery  and  to  provide  us  with  work!  Govern 
us  yourself!  Save  us!  Conmiand  us!  We  love  you!  We  know  you!  We 
will  prevail  on  our  companions  to  lay  down  their  arms!" 

Lamartine,  without  having  been  either  attacked  or  instdted,  returned 
to  rejoin  General  Cavaignac  on  the  boulevard.  At  midnight  the  regiments 
nearest  to  the  capital  and  the  national  guards  of  the  adjacent  towns  entered 
Paris  in  a  mass,  marching  through  all  the  barriers.  Victory  might  still  be 
tardy,  yet  it  was  now  certain.^ 


On  the  morning  of  the  24th  matters  looked  very  serious,  and  the  assembly, 
which  had  endeavoured  to  ignore  the  danger,  was  forced  to  recognise  and 
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take  measures  to  avert  it.  The  inefficiency  of  the  executive  commission 
and  the  distrust  they  had  inspired  in  the  national  guard  having  become 
painfully  conspicuous,  a  motion  was  made,  at  noon  on  the  24th,  to  confer 
absolute  power  on  a  dictator;  and  General  Cavaignac  was  suggested  and 
approved  almost  unanimously.  The  executive  commission,  finding  them- 
selves thus  superseded,  resigoed  their  appointments,  and  absolute  uncon- 
trolled authority  was  vesteyd  in  the  dictator. 

The  effects  of  this  great  change  were  soon  apparent.  Immense  was  the 
difference  between  the  hesitation  and  disunited  action  of  five  civilians  in 
presence  of  danger,  and  the  decided  conduct  of  one  single  experienced  mili- 
tary chief.  The  first  obiect  was  to  repel  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville.  The  task  was  no  easy  one,  for  the  streets  around  it  swarmed 
with  armed  men;  every  window  was  filled  with  tirailleurs,  and  from  the 
summit  of  barricades,  which  were  erected  across  the  narrow  thoroughfares 
at  every  hundred  yards,  streamed  a  well-directed  and  deadly  fire  of  musketry. 
At  length,  however,  after  a  dreadful  stru^le,  the  nearest  streets  were  carried, 
and  the  H6tel-de-Ville  was  put  for  the  time  in  a  state  of  comparative  safety. 

The  attack  was  next  carried  into  the  adjoining  quarters  of  the  Eglise  St. 
Gervais  and  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  while  General  Lamorici^re  pushed  on  towards 
the  faubourg  St.  Denis,  and  then,  wheeling  to  his  left,  commenced  an  assault 
on  the  faubourg  Poissonnidre.  The  insurgents  defended  each  barricade  as  it 
was  attacked,  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  it  was  about  to  be  forced  they 
quickly  retired  to  the  next  one  in  rear,  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  which  was  stubbornly  held  in  like  manner;  while  upon 
the  column  which  advanced  in  pursuit  a  heavy  and  murderous  fire  was  di- 
rected from  the  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  progress  even  of  the  vast  and  hourly- 
increasing  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  dictator  had  been  so  slow; 
for  the  task  before  them  was  immense,  and  to  appearance  insurmountable 
by  any  human  strength.  The  number  of  barricades  had  risen  to  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  figure  of  3,888,  nearly  all  of  which  were  stoutly 
defended.  The  great  strongholds  of  the  insurgents  were  in  the  clos  St. 
Lazare  and  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  each  of  which  was  defended  by  gigantic 
barricades,  constructed  of  stones  having  all  the  solidity  of  regular  fortifica- 
tions, and  held  by  the  most  determined  and  fanatical  bands. 

The  night  of  the  24th  was  terrible;  the  opposing  troops,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  parched  with  thirst,  sank  down  to  rest  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other  on  the  summit  of  the  barricades,  or  at  their  feet,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  in  the  dark  but  the  cry  of  the  sentinels.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  the  conflict  was  renewed  at  all  points,  and  ere  long  a  frightful  tragedy 
signalised  the  determination  and  ferocity  of  the  insurgents.  General  Br6a 
humanely  went  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  insults,  shot  down,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  ground; 
his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Mauguin,  was  at  the  same  time  put  to  death,  and 
his  remains  mutilated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  human  form  could  hardly 
be  distinguished.  After  waiting  an  liour  for  the  return  of  his  general.  Colonel 
Thomas,  the  second  in  command,  having  learned  his  fate,  and  announced  it 
to  his  soldiers,  made  preparations  for  an  assault.  Infuriated  by  the  treach- 
erous massacre  of  their  general,  the  men  rushed  on,  and  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  seven  successive  barricades.  All  their  defenders  were  put  to 
the  swonl,  to  avenge  their  infamous  treachery. 

But  ere  the  attack  commenced,  a  sublime  instance  of  Christian  heroism 
and  devotion  occurred,  which  shines  forth  like  a  heavenly  glory  in  the  midst 
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of  these  terrible  seasons  of  carnage.  Monseigneur  Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
horror-struck  with  the  slaughter  which  for  three  days  had  been  going  on 
without  intermission,  resolved  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Having  obtained  leave  from 
General  Cavaignac  to  repair  to  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents,  he  set 
out,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  having  the  cross  in  his  hand,  accom- 
panied by  two  vicars,  also  in  full  canonicals,  and  three  intrepid  members  of 
the  assembly.  Deeply  affected  by  this  courageous  act,  wnich  they  well 
knew  was  almost  certain  death,  the  people,  as  he  walked  through  the  streets, 
fell  on  their  knees  and  besought  him  to  desist,  but  he  persisted,  saying,  "  It 
is  my  duty.  Bonus  pastor  dot  vitam  suam  mo  ovibus  suis.*'  At  seven  m  the 
evening  he  arrived  in  the  place  de  la  Bastille,  where  the  firing  was  extremely 
warm  on  both  sides. 

Undismayed  by  the  storm  of  balls,  the  prelate  advanced  slowly,  attended 
by  his  vicars,  to  the  summit  of  the  barricade.  He  had  descended  three  steps 
on  the  other  side  when  he  was  pierced  through  the  loins  by  a  shot  from  a 
window.  The  insurgents,  horrornstruck,  approached  him  when  he  fell, 
stanched  the  woimd,  which  at  once  was  seen  to  be  mortal,  and  carried  him 
to  the  neighbouring  hospital  of  Quatre-Vingts.  When  told  he  had  only  a 
few  minutes  to  live,  he  said,  "God  be  praised,  and  may  he  accept  my  life 
as  an  expiation  for  mv  omissions  during  my  episcopacy,  and  as  an  offering 
for  the  salvation  of  tnis  misguided  people";  and  with  these  words  he  ex- 
pired. 

Immediately  after  his  decease,  proposals  came  for  a  capitulation  from 
the  insurgents,  on  condition  of  an  aDsolute  and  unqualified  anmesty.  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  however,  would  listen  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. M  attacks  proved  successful,  and  at  last  the  enemy  capitulated. 
With  this  the  terrible  insurrection  came  to  an  end.  The  losses  on  either  side 
in  this  memorable  conflict  were  never  accurately  known;  for  the  insurgents 
could  not  estimate  theirs,  and  the  government  took  care  not  to  publish  their 
own.  But  on  both  sides  it  was  immense,  as  might  have  been  expected,  when 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  on  a  side  fought  with  the  utmost  courage  and  desper- 
ation for  four  days  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  capital,  with  nearly  four  thou- 
sand barricades  erected  and  requiring  to  be  stormed.  General  N6grier  was 
killed,  and  Generals  Duvivier,  Diunesne,  Koste,  Lafontaine,  and  Foncher 
were  wounded  mortally — General  Bedeau  more  slightly.  Ten  thousand 
bodies  were  recognised  and  buried,  and  nearly  as  many,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  thrown  unclaimed  into  the  Seine.  At  the  close  of  the 
contest  nearly  fSteen  thousand  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  crowded,  almost  to  suffocation,  all  places  of  confinement  in  Paris.  Three 
thousand  of  them  died  of  jail  fever;  but  the  immense  multitude  which 
remained  created  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  for  long  the 
government  had  to  contend. 

The  concourse  of  troops  and  national  guards  who  flocked  together  from 
all  quarters,  on  the  27th  and  28th,  enabled  the  dictator  to  maintain  his 
authority^  and  restore  order,  by  the  stem  discipline  of  the  sword.  The  as- 
sembly divided  the  prisoners  into  two  classes:  for  the  first,  who  were  the 
most  guilty,  deportation  to  Cayenne,  or  one  of  the  other  colonies,  was  at 
once  adjudged;  the  second  were  condemned  to  transportation,  which  with 
them  meant  detention  in  the  hulks,  or  in  some  maritime  fortresses  of  the 
republic.  But  all  means  of  detention  ere  long  proved  inadequate  for  so 
prodigious  a  multitude,  and  many  were  soon  liberated  by  the  government 
from  absolute  inability  to  keep  them  longer.    This  terrible  strife  cost  France 
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man  lives  than  any  of  the  battles  of  the  emmre;  the  number  of  generals 
m^  perished  in  it,  or  from  the  wounds  thqr  nad  reorived^  exeeeded  efven 
those  cut  ofif  at  Borodino  or  Wateiloo. 

THE  DICTATOBSmP  OF  GAYAIGNAO 

The  victory  once  decidedly  gained.  Gavaig^iac  lost  no  time  m  abdicating 
the  dictatorial  powers  conferred  upon  nim  during  the  strife.  But  the  assem- 
bly were  too  well  aware  of  the  narrow  escape  which  thqr  had  made,  to  enton- 
tam  the  thought  of  resuming  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  If  theyhadbeen 
so  inclinedi  the  accounts  from  the  movinces  would  nave  been  suffident  to 
deter  theixL  for  the  insurrection  in  Paris  was  contemporary  with  a  Uoody 
revolt  at  MarseilleSi  occaaoned  by  the  same  attempt  to  get  quit  ci  the  bmv* 
densome  pensioners  at  the  ateliers  nationaux,  which  was  only  put  down 
after  three  days'  hard  fighting  by  a  concentration  ci  troops  from  all  the 
adjoimng  depaSrtments. 

At  Itouen  and  Bordeaux  the  a^tation  was  so  violent  that  it  was  evident 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  prevented  a  rebellicm  from 
breaking  out.  Taught  by  these  eventSi  the  national  assembly  unanimoudy 
continued  to  General  CSavai^iac  the  powers  alrea(W^  conferred  wxm  him,  and 
prolonged  the  state  of  siege  in  the  metropolis.  The  powers  oi  the  dictator 
were  to  last  till  a  permanent  prerident  was  elected  eitner  by  the  asseml^  or 
the  direct  voice  of  the  citizens;  and  in  the  meantime  General  Oavaimae 
proceeded  to  appoint  his  ministers^  who  immediately  entered  upon  tiidr 
several  duties. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  ^vemment  was  to  remodel  the  aimed  f OToe  of 
the  metropolis,  and  extinguish  those  elements  ci  insurrection  lAnxik  had 
brought  such  desolation,  bloodshedi  and  ruin  upon  the  country.  The  ateliers 
nationaux  were  immediately  dissolved:  this  had  now  become^  comparatively 
speaking,  an  easy  task;  for  the  most  formidable  part  of  theur  number,  ttui 
nearly  aU  who  had  actually  appeared  with  arms  m  tiieir  hands,  had  either 
been  slain  or  were  in  the  prisons  of  the  republic.  Tliose  legions  of  the  national 
guard  which  had  either  hung  back  or  openly  joined  the  insurgents,  on  occasion 
of  the  late  revolt,  were  all  dissolved  and  disarmed.  Already,  on  June  25tii. 
when  the  insurrection  was  at  its  height,  a  decree  was  issued,  which  suspended 
nearly  all  the  journals  of  a  violent  character  on  either  side,  and  even  Smile 
de  Girardin,  an  able  writer  and  journalist  of  moderate  cnaracter,  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  These  measures,  how  rigorous  soever,  were 
all  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  assembly  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  passed 
unanimously.  "The  friends  of  liberty,"  says  the  contemporary  annalist, 
"  observed  with  grief  that  the  republic  had  in  a  single  day  struck  with  im- 
punity a  severer  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the  prec^iine  govern- 
ments had  done  during  thirty  years."  At  the  same  time  tiie  clubs,  those 
great  fountains  of  treason  and  disorder,  were  closed.  Thus  was  another 
proof  added  to  the  innumerable  ones  which  history  had  previously  afforded, 
that  popular  licentiousness  and  insurrection,  from  whatever  cause  originating, 
must  ever  end  in  the  despotism  of  the  sword. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  PLEBISCrTB 

The  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  had  been  intrusted,  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  most  enlightenra  members.  The 
discussion  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  was  only  conduded  by  the 
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formal  adoption  of  the  constitution,  as  then  modified,  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
On  the  important  question  whether  the  legislature  should  be  in  one  or  two 
chambers,  the  debate  was  conducted  by  two  distinguished  men,  Lamartine 
and  Odilon  Barrot. 

The  assembly,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  decided  in  favour  of  one 
chamber  by  a  majority  of  530  to  289.  The  "sovereign  power"  of  legii^tion 
accordingly  was  vested  in  a  single  assembly,  and  Lamartine,  who  was  not 
without  a  secret  hope  of  becoming  its  ruler,  was  triumphant.  But  the  all- 
important  question  remained — by  whom  was  the  president  of  the  chamber  to 
be  appointed,  and  what  were  to  be  his  powers  as  the  avowed  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic?  Opinions  were  much  divided  on  this  point,  some  ad- 
hering to  an  election  by  the  assembly,  others  to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  M.  de  Lamartine  supported  the  nomination  by 
the  entire  population  of  France. 

He  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  fatal  blow  which  his  popularity  had 
received  from  his  coalition  with  Ledru-RoUin.  He  still  thought  he  was  lord 
of  the  ascendant,  and  would  be  the  people's  choice  if  the  nomination  was 
vested  in  their  hands.  By  extending  the  suffrage  to  all  France,  the  revolu- 
tionists had  dug  the  grave  of  their  own  power.  The  result,  accordingly, 
decisively  demonstrated  the  strength  of  this  feeling  even  in  the  first  assembly 
elected  under  universal  suffrage,  and  how  well  founded  were  the  mournful 

Erognostications  of  Lamartine  as  to  the  approaching  extinction  of  liberty 
y  the  very  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  its  supporters.* 
The  formation  of  the  constitution  having  been  at  length  concluded,  it 
was  finally  adopted,  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  a  majority  of  737  to  thirty 
votes.  Among  the  dissentients  were  Pierre  Leroux  and  Proudhon,  extreme 
communists,  and  Berryer  and  La  Rochejaquelein,  royalists.  Victor  Hugo 
and  Montalembert  were  also  in  the  minority,  though  no  two  men  could  be 
found  whose  opinions  on  general  subjects  were  more  opposite.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  assembly,  the  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  the  Parisians  by  101  euns  discharged  from  the  Invalides. 
The  soimd  at  first  excited  the  utmost  alarm,  as  it  was  feared  the  civil  war 
was  renewed;  and  when  it  was  known  that  it  was  only  the  announcement 
of  a  constitution,  the  panic  subsided,  and  the  people,  careless  and  indifferent, 
dispersed  to  their  homes. 

By  the  constitution  thus  adopted,  the  form  of  government  in  France  was 
declared  to  be  republican,  the  electors  being  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  president  in  the  same  way.  The  right  of  the  working  classes  to 
emplojrment  was  negatived,  it  being  declared,  however,  that  the  government, 
so  far  as  its  resources  went,  was  to  furnish  labour  to  the  unemiJoyed.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  purely  political  offences.  Slavery  was 
to  be  abolished  in  every  part  of  the  French  dominions.  The  right  of  associa- 
tion and  public  meeting  was  guaranteed;  voting,  whether  for  tne  representa- 
tives or  the  president,  was  to  be  by  ballot;  the  representatives  once  chosen 
might  be  re-elected  any  number  of  times.  The  president  required  to  be  a 
French  citizen,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  one  who  had  not  lost  on 
any  occasion  his  right  of  citizenship.    He  was  to  be  elected  for  four  years, 

P  An  expression  of  the  philosopher  Jean  Rejnaud  during  '*  the  Days  of  June  "  characterised 
the  situation  with  poignant  truth  :  **  We  are  lost  if  we  are  conquered  ;  lost  if  we  conquer."  It 
was  too  true  :  the  Republic  was  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Victorious,  the  body  politic  drifted,  in  a 
few  months,  to  a  monarchic  ceesarism  by  the  path  of  reaction  ;  vanquished,  it  had  drifted,  in  a 
few  days,  to  a  demagogic  csesarism  by  the  path  of  anarchy.  Like  the  Janus  of  fable,  Bona- 
partism  was  ready  to  present  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  two  faces  to  France  doomed  to  be  its 
prey.— Ma»tih/J 
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and  a  simple  majority  was  to  determine  the  election.  The  president  was 
re-eligible  after  having  served  the  first  four  years;  he  was  to  reside  in  the 
palace  of  the  assembly,  and  receive  a  salary  of  six  himdred  thousand  francs 
a  year.  All  the  ministers  of  state  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
who  also  was  to  command  the  armed  force,  declare  peace  and  war,  conduct 
n^otiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  generally  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
soverei^ty,  with  the  exception  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  m  Paris,  who  were  to  be  named  by  the  assembly,  and  to  hold  their 
offices  for  life. 

Disguised  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  this  constitution  was  in  reality 
monarctiical,  for  the  president  was  invested  with  all  the  substantial  power 
of  sovereignty;  and  as  he  was  capable  of  being  re-elected,  his  tenure  of  office 
might  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period.  Though  there  were  several  can- 
dioates  for  the  high  office,  yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  suffrage  would 
really  come  to  be  divided  between  two — General  Cavaignac  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon. 

THE   CANDIDACY   OF  LOUIS   NAPOLEON 

The  door  had  already  been  opened  to  the  latter  by  an  election  which  took 
place  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  the  young  prince  was  again 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  Four  other  departments  in  the  coimtry  had 
already  elected  him.  On  this  occasion  he  no  longer  hesitated,  but  accepted 
his  election  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  26th 
of  September,  and  made  the  following  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  was  very 
favourably  received  by  the  assembly: 

CrnZBN  REPRBSKNTATrVES  : 

After  three-and-thirty  years  of  proscription  and  exile,  I  at  length  find  mjself  among  yon,  I 
tLgain  regain  my  country  and  my  rients  as  one  of  its  citizens.  It  is  to  the  republic  that  I  owe 
that  happiness  :  let  the  republic  tnen  receive  my  oath  of  gratitude,  of  devotion  ;  and  let  my 

FBnerous  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  seat  in  its  legislature,  feel  assured  that 
will  strive  to  justify  their  suffrages,  by  labouring  with  you  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity, 
the  first  necessity  of  the  country,  and  for  the  development  of  the  democratic  institutions  which 
the  country  is  entitled  to  reclaim.  My  conduct,  ever  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  respect  for 
the  laws,  will  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  passions  by  which  I  have  been  maligned  and  still  am 
blackened,  that  none  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  devote  myself  to  the  defence  of  order  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  republic* 

THE    ELECTIONS   OF   DECEMBER,    1848 

Both  Prmee  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  General  Cavaignac  had  ex- 
ceptional advantages:  the  first,  that  of  a  great  name;  the  second,  that  of 
the  immense  resources  with  which  executive  power  is  necessarily  invested. 
But  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  his  name.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte belonged  to  no  party  whatsoever.  Isolated  between  the  army  of  social- 
ism and  the  "  party  of  order,''  he  offered  in  his  very  person  a  sort  of  com- 
promise. His  attitude,  his  remoteness  from  the  stormy  debates  of  the  cham- 
ber rendered  his  conduct  conformable  with  his  situation.  In  his  seclusion 
at  Auteuil,  he  had  held  conferences  with  men  of  all  parties.  All  could  place 
some  of  their  hopes  on  him,  without  his  binding  himself  to  any  single  one. 
He  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  the  democracy,  on  account  of  the  worship 
of  the  proletariat  for  the  name  of  Napoleon ;  to  socialism,  by  a  few  of  his  pam- 
phlets; and  to  the  party  of  order  by  the  religious  and  military  tendencies 
of  his  policy:  and  this  is  what  no  one  in  those  times  of  blindness  perceived. 

A  serious  incident  of  far-reaching  consequences  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  candidateship  of  General  Cavaignac — the  sitting  of  the  national  assem- 
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bly  of  November  25th,  1848.  As  the  terror  of  the  June  Days  faded  away, 
ihie  examination  of  facts  had,  little  by  little,  convinced  many  that  General 
Cavaignac,  during  those  terrible  days,  had  disdained  the  means  of  quelling 
the  insurrection  in  its  infancy;  that  he  had  served  as  an  instrument  for  the 
seditious  mutinies  against  the  executive  commission;  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  calculated  nervelessness  and  inaction,  the  insurrection  had  assumed 
formidable  proportions,  and  the  general  had  been  obliged  to  shed  the  blood 
of  France  in  torrents.    As  he  had  greatly  benefited  by  this  same  bloodshed, 

and  owed  his  inconceivable  elevation 
to  it,  public  feeling  traced  in  this  en- 
semble the  manoeuvres  of  criminal 
ambition.  These  rumours  soon  ac- 
quired such  consistency  that  General 
Cavaignac  thought  he  ought  to  give 
an  explanation  m  the  tribune  of  the 
national  assembly.  The  debate  took 
place  at  the  sitting  of  November  25th. 
When  General  Cavaignac  had  chal- 
lenged his  adversaries  to  declare  if  he 
had  in  any  way  betrayed  his  trust. 
Barthflemy  Saint-Hilaire  ascended 
the  tribune  and  asked  permission  of 
the  assembly  to  read  an  unpublished 
page  of  history.  This  statement  em- 
braced an  accumulation  of  the  most 
damaging  evidence  against  the  vacil- 
lations of  General  Cavaignac  and 
against  the  faction  which  had  striven 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  executive 
commission. 

General  Cavaignac  defended  him- 
self with  the  skill  of  a  barrister.  The 
danger  of  his  position  sharpened  his 
wits.  In  spite  of  the  affirmations  of 
Gamier-Pagfes  and  Ledru-RoUin,  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  came  through  this  dan- 
gerous debate  with  the  appearance 
of  having  triimiphed.  An  alleged 
order  of  the  day,  presented  by  Du- 
pont  (de  FEure),  was  adopted  by  a 
NAPouDoir  ra  very  large  majority.     The  order  of 

the  day  was  expressed  thus:  "The 
national  assembly,  persevering  in  the  decree  of  Jime  28th,  1848 — thus  worded, 
'General  Cavaignac,  chief  of  the  executive  power,  deserves  well  of  his  coun- 
try'--passes  on  to  the  usual  business  of  the  day." 

"  The  country  will  judge,"  many  voices  exclaimed  when  General  Ca- 
vaignac ended  the  discussion  by  vaunting  his  devotion  to  the  republic;  and 
indeed  the  country  was  not  slow  in  formulating  its  judgment. 

In  the  election  of  December  10th,  1,448,302  votes  were  returned  for 
General  Cavaignac,  whilst  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtained  5,534,520; 
Ledru-Rollin  Imd  371,434  suffrages,  Baspail  36,964,  and  Lamartine,  who  had 
once  been  simultaneously  elected  by  ten  departments,  received  a  dole  of 
17,914  votes. 
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The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  greatly  surpdsed  many  zealous 
minds;  and  seriously  disturoed  the  dreamers.  Like  carrion  crows  wheeling 
round  to  seek  their  route  and  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  they  were  seen 
raising  their  heads  and  scenting  the  wind,  seeking  the  meaning  of  an  event 
they  could  not  comprehend.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  appeared  upon  the 
scene  like  Fortinbras  at  the  end  of  Hamlet.  Brutal  in  fact,  his  election  cut 
the  knot  of  a  thousand  intrigues.  The  people,  by  their  vote,  had  expressed 
the  idea  of  a  great  popular  dictatorship  which  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels 
of  the  citizens,  to  the  subtlety  of  Utopians,  to  party  rancour,  and  guarded 
them  against  the  endlessly  recurring  crises  engendered  by  the  parliamentary 
regime  amongst  nations  with  whom  sentiment  dominates  reason,  action  and 
discussion.  The  poll  also  expressed  an  ardent  desire  for  unity.  The  pro- 
letariat knows  well  that  what  takes  place  in  the  republic  of  barristers  and 
landlords  concerns  it  but  little.  It  was  by  analogous  reasons  that  Csesar 
triumphed  in  Rome.  Having  nothing  to  gam  from  party  stru^les,  knowing 
by  experience  that  for  them  the  only  restdt  is  lack  of  work,  miprisonment, 
exile,  or  death,  the  people  always  aspire  to  rise  above  them.  Louis  Bona- 
parte, in  his  electoral  address,  W3s  careful  to  give  expression  to  this  thought: 
"Let  us  be  men  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "not  men  of  a  party!" 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  president  of  the  republic  on 
December  20th  at  four  o'clock,  by  the  president  of  the  national  assembly. 
We  know  the  political  oath  had  been  abolished  by  the  February  revolution, 
which  thus  seemed  to  confess  its  absence  of  belief.  But  by  a  miserable  dem- 
ocratic equivocation,  the  oath  was  still  taken  by  one  man,  by  the  president 
of  the  republic.  The  contract  was  not  a  mutual  one.  Each  one  reserved 
to  himself  implicitly  the  right  of  violating  the  constitution,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  national  assembly  did  not  fail  to  do  so;  but  each  one  desired  at  the 
same  time  that  the  president  of  the  republic  should  be  bound  thereby  as  with 
a  strait-jacket.  The  least  fault  of  this  vain  ceremonial  was  its  lack  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  constitution  being  fatally  and  necessarily  violatedi 

VICTOR  Hugo's  portrait  op  "napoleon  the  little" 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  December  20th,  1848;  it  was  grow- 
ing dark,  and  the  immense  hall  of  the  assembly  having  become  involved  in 
gloom  the  chandeliers  were  lowered  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  messenger 
placed  the  lamps  on  the  tribune.  The  president  made  a  sign,  the  door  on 
the  ri^ht  opened,  and  there  was  seen  to  enter  the  hall,  and  rapidly  ascend 
the  tribune,  a  man  still  young,  attired  in  black,  having  on  his  breast  the 
badge  and  riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  this  man.  His  face  wan  and  pallid,  its 
bony,  emaciated  angles  developed  in  prominent  relief  by  the  shaded  lamps; 
his  nose  large  and  long;  his  upper  lip  covered  with  moustaches;  a  lock  of  hair 
waving  over  a  narrow  forehead;  his  eyes  small  and  dull;  his  attitude  timid 
and  anxious,  bearing  in  no  respect  a  resemblance  te  the  emperor — this  man 
was  the  citizen  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  During  the  murmurs 
which  arose  upon  his  entrance,  he  remained  for  some  instants  standing,  his 
right  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  buttoned  coat,  erect  and  motionless  on  the 
tribune,  the  front  of  which  bore  this  date — 22nd,  23rd,  24th  of  February; 
and  above  which  was  inscribed  these  three  wordsn— Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity. 

Prior  to  being  elected  president  of  the  republic,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  been  a  representative  of  the  people  for  several  months,  and 
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though  he  had  rarely  attended  a  whole  sitting,  he  had  been  frequently  seen 
m  the  seat  he  had  selected,  in  the  upper  benches  of  the  left,  in  the  fifth  row  in 
the  zone,  conmionlv  designated  the  Mountain,  behind  his  old  preceptor,  the 
representative  Vieillard.  This  man,  then,  was  no  new  face  in  the  assembly, 
yet  his  entrance  on  this  occasion  produced  a  profound  emotion.  It  was  to 
all,  to  friends  as  to  foes,  the  future  that  had  entered  on  the  scene,  a  future 
unknown.  Through  the  space  of  inunense  murmur,  formed  by  the  concur- 
rent voices  of  all  present,  his  name  circulated  in  connection  with  the  most 
opposite  estimates.  His  antagonists  recalled  to  each  other  his  adventures, 
his  coups-de-maiUf  Strasburg,  Boulogne,  the  tame  eagle,  and  the  piece  of 
meat  in  the  little  hat.  His  friends  urged  his  exile,  his  proscription,  his  im- 
prisonment, a  well-compiled  work  of  his  on  artillery,  his  writmgs  at  Ham, 
mipressed  with  a  certam  degree  of  liberal,  democratic,  and  socialist  spirit, 
the  maturity  of  the  graver  age  at  which  he  had  now  arrived;  and  to  those 
who  recalled  his  follies,  they  recalled  his  misfortunes. 

General  Cavaignac,  who,  not  having  been  elected  president,  had  just  re- 
signed his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  assembly  with  that  tranquil  laconism 
which  befits  republics,  was  seated  in  his  cui^tomary  place  at  the  head  of  the 
ministerial  bench,  on  the  left  of  the  tribune,  and  observed,  in  silence  and 
with  folded  arms,  this  installation  of  the  new  man. 

At  length,  silence  became  restored,  the  president  of  the  assembly  struck 
the  table  before  him  several  times  with  his  wooden  knife,  and  then  the  last 
murmurs  of  the  assembly  having  subsided,  said:  "I  will  now  read  the  form 
of  the  oath." 

There  was  an  almost  religious  halo  about  this  moment.  The  assembly 
was  no  longer  an  assembly,  it  was  a  temple.  The  immense  significance  of 
this  oath  was  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
the  only  oath  taken  throughout  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
February  had,  and  rightly,  abolished  the  political  oath,  and  the  constitution 
had,  as  rightly,  retained  oiJy  the  oath  of  the  president.  This  oath  poss^sed 
the  double  character  of  necessity  and  of  grandeur.  It  was  the  oath  taken 
by  the  executive,  the  subordinate  power,  to  the  legislative,  the  superior 
power;  it  was  stronger  still  than  this — the  reverse  of  the  monarchical  nction 
by  which  the  people  take  the  oath  to  the  men  invested  with  power,  it  was  the 
man  invested  with  power  who  took  the  oath  to  the  people.  The  President, 
functionary  and  servant,  swore  fidelity  to  the  people,  sovereign.  Bending 
before  the  national  majesty,  manifest  in  the  omnipotent  assembly,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  assembly  the  constitution,  and  swore  obedience  to  it.  The 
representatives  were  inviolable;  he,  not  so.  We  repeat  it:  a  citizen  respon- 
sible to  all  the  citizens,  he  was,  of  the  whole  nation,  the  only  man  so  bound. 
Hence,  in  this  oath,  sole  and  supreme,  there  was  a  solemnity  which  went  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  all  who  heard  it.  He  who  writes  these  pages  was  present 
in  his  place  in  the  assembly,  on  the  day  this  oath  was  taken;  he  is  one  of 
those  who,  in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world,  called  to  bear  witness,  received 
this  oath  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  still,  in  their  name,  retain  it. 

Thus  it  runs:  "In  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people,  repre- 
sented by  the  national  assembly,  I  swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the  clemocratic 
republic,  one  and  indivisible,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by 
the  constitution." 

The  president  of  the  assembly,  standing,  read  this  majestic  formula; 
then,  before  the  whole  assembly,  breathlessly  silent,  intensely  expectant,  the 
citizen  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  raising  his  right  hand,  said,  with 
a  firm,  full  voice,  "  I  swear  it/' 
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The  representative  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe),  since  vice-president  of  the 
republic,  and  who  had  known  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  his 
childhood,  exclaimed:  "He  is  an  honest  man,  he  will  keep  his  oath." 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  the  constituent  assembly  rose,  and  sent  forth, 
as  with  a  single  voice,  the  grand  cry,  "Long  live  the  republic!"  Louis  Na- 
px)leon  Bonaparte  descendea  from  the  tribune,  went  up  to  General  Cavaignac, 
and  offered  him  his  hand.  The  General,  for  a  few  instants,  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  pressiu'e.  All  who  had  just  heard  the  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  pronounced  in  an  accent  so  redolent  of  candour  and  good  faith, 
blamed  the  general  for  his  hesitation. 

The  constitution  to  which  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1848,  "  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,"  contained,  among 
other  articles,  these: 

Article  86.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  inviolable.  Article  87.  Thev  may  not  be 
arrested  in  criminal  matters  unless  thej  are  taken  in  the  fact,  nor  prosecuted  witnout  the  per- 
mission of  the  assembly,  first  obtained.  Article  68.  Every  act  by  which  the  president  of  the 
republic  shall  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  prorogue  it,  or  impede  the  exercise  of  its  decrees, 
is  a  crime  of  high  treason. 

By  such  act,  of  itself,  the  president  forfeits  his  functions,  the  citizens  are  bound  to  refuse 
to  him  obedience,  and  the  executive  power  passes,  of  full  right,  to  the  national  assembly.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  thereupon  immeidiately  assemble,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture ; 
they  shall  convoke  the  jurors  in  such  place  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
president  and  his  accomplices,  and  they  shall  themselves  appoint  magistrates  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  administration. 

In  less  than  three  years  after  this  memorable  day,  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  at  daybreak,  there  might  be  read  at  the  comers  of  all  the  streets 
of  Paris  this  notice: 

In  the  name  of  the  French  people,  the  president  of  the  republic  decrees :  Article  1.  The 
national  assembly  is  dissolved.  Article  2.  Universal  suffrage  is  re-established.  The  law  of  the 
81st  of  May  is  repealed.  Article  8.  The  French  people  are  convoked  in  their  comitia.  Article  4. 
The  state  of  siege  is  decreed  throughout  the  extent  of  the  first  military  division.  Article  6.  The 
council  of  state  is  dissolved.  Article  6.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  decree. 

Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^,  December  2nd,  1S51. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonafabtb. 

At  the  same  time  Paris  learned  that  fifteen  of  the  inviolable  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  been  arrested  in  their  homes,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  by  order  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.*^ 


CHAPTER  V 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AS  PRESIDENT  AND  EMPEROR 

[1849-1870  JLD.] 

On  the  2(Hh  of  December,  1848,  commenced  the  government  of  that 
man  to  whom  France  delivered  herself  in  an  access  of  dizziness  and 
who  was  to  preside  over  her  destinies  till  the  2nd  of  September,  1870. 
**  This  unfortunate  people/'  according  to  the  expression  of  a  great 
national  historian,  Michelet,  ''stabbed  itself  with  its  own  hand/' 
Cavaignac,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  simple  and  his  words  sincere, 
was  replaced  by  a  successor  with  whom  all  was  ulterior  purpose  and 
subterranean  scheme.  Since  Louis  Napoleon's  admission  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  nothing  was  visible  in  his  politics  but  a  double 
effort  to  reassure  the  conservatives  and  yet  flatter   the   popular 

hopes.  —  BiABTIN.^ 

The  immense  majority  by  which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  created 
president  of  the  republic  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  executive,  and 
was  an  important  step  in  the  restoration  of  order  after  the  Revolution;  but 
it  was  far  from  ap^asing  the  parties,  or  producing  a  similar  union  in  the 
assembly.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  aeclaration  of  France  against  the  Revolution, 
and  bespoke  the  anxious  desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  terminate  the  disorders 
which  it  had  introduced,  and  return  to  the  occupations  of  peaceful  industry. 
But  to  the  legislature,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  its  members,  it  was  a  serious 
blow,  and  was  felt  the  more  severely  that  it  had  been  so  completely  unex- 
pected. 

The  executive  power — so  important  in  all  countries,  so  powerful  in  every 
ace  in  France — ^had  been  appointed  over  their  heads  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  people;  the  president  was  no  longer  their  officer  or  administrator,  but 
the  nominee  of  a  rival  power,  and  might  be  expected  on  a  crisis  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  army,  wnich  looked  to  nim  for  promotion,  employment,  and 
glory.  The  seeds,  in  this  way^  not  merely  of  discontent  and  division,  but 
probably  of  strife,  were  sown  m  the  very  outset  of  the  president's  power; 
the  balance  between  a  popular  chief  magistrate  and  an  ambitious  but  dis- 
contented legislature  could  not  long  be  preserved;  and  as  the  nation  would 
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certainly  not  again  go  back  to  the  republic,  it  was  already  foreseen  that  it 
must  go  forward  to  the  empire. 

The  first  care  of  the  president,  after  installation  in  office,  was  to  organise 
a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  Lyons  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  near  the  Alps.  It  was  now  raised  to  seventy-two  thousand 
infantry  and  eight  thousand  horse.  The  threatening  aspect  of  afifairs  in  the 
north  of  Italy  amply  justified  these  precautionary  measures;  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  formidable  front  thus  presented  that  the  Austrians, 
after  their  successes  over  the  Piedmontese,  had  been  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Ticino.  But  the  army  was  destined  also  for  another  object:  it  was  to 
this  powerful  force  that  Louis  Napoleon  mainly  looked  for  the  support  of 
his  authority,  in  the  event  of  that  breech  with  the  assembly  and  democratic 
party  which,  it  was  evident,  sooner  or  later,  must  ensue. 

Public  opinion  meanwhile  in  France  was  so  rapidly  turning  against  the 
legislature  that  it  was  foreseen  its  existence  could  not  be  long  prolonged. 
The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  in  meetings  held  in  Kennes  and 
Lille.  "It  will  no  longer  do,"  said  an  orator  in  the  former  city,  "for  Paris 
to  send  us  down  revolutions  by  the  mail-coach;  for  it  is  now  no  longer  po- 
litical but  social  revolutions  with  which  we  are  visited.  The  departments  in 
Jura  have  shown  unequivocally  that  they  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system.  Reflect  on  the  days  which  we  denominate  by  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  15th  of  May,  the  23rd  of  June.  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  we  are  still 
doomed  to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  knowing  whether  we  shall  ever  waken 
in  the  morning?'' 

"  It  is  unprecedented  in  history,"  said  a  speaker  in  Lille,  "  that  a  few  thou* 
sand  turbulent  adventurers,  ever  ready  for  a  coup  de  maiUf  should  have  suc- 
ceeded on  so  many  occasions  in  putting  in  hazard  the  destinies  of  a  people  so 
advanced  in  civilisation  as  that  of  France.  We  present  to  Europe  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  nation  of  thirty-five  million  of  men  ever  ready  to 
take  the  yoke  from  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  creators  of  revolu- 
tions, who  descend  into  the  streets  at  a  signal  given  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders, 
and  treat  France  as  a  conquered  country.  A  unanmious  resistance  has  now 
declared  itself  against  the  Parisian  tyranny;  a  violent  desire  to  shake  off 
its  yoke  has  made  itself  felt  even  by  the  central  government.  It  is  not  a 
conspiracy,  still  less  a  dream  of  a  federative  government;  it  is  an  open  and 
deliberate  movement  by  the  provinces  of  France,  as  the  old  ones  of  Gaul 
were  determined  that  their  interests  should  no  longer  be  swallowed  up  in 
those  of  Rome." 

END   OF  THE   CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY,    1849 

The  general  wish  found  vent  in  a  motion  made  by  Rateau,  that  the  gen- 
eral election  should  take  place  on  the  4th  of  next  May,  and  the  existing  as- 
sembly be  dissolved  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  republicans  were  quite 
aware  that  it  would  annihilate  their  ascendency,  and  they  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate the  le^al  dissolution  of  the  assembly  by  a  coup  d^itat  against  the 
president.  This  was  a  direct  appeal  to  a  civil  war,  and  an  invitation  to  a 
coup  d'itat;  for  the  president,  having  been  elected  by  the  direct  votes  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  assembly,  could  not  be  removed  but  by  the  same 
authority  which  had  created  him,  before  the  legal  period  of  his  tenure  of 
office  expired. 

It  was  the  hoisting  of  the  signal  for  insurrection  that  was  really  intended; 
and  this  design  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  29th  of  January,  1849.  It 
took  place  accordingly,  but  proved  a  miserable  failure.    The  fire  of  democracy 
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in  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  bumed  out.  The  government  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspirators,  and  from  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning  all  their  places  of  rendezvous  were  occupied  by  large  bodies  of 
troops,  who,  far  from  joming  them  as  they  expected,  forcibly  prevented  any 
attempt  at  assembling.  Foued,  disconcerted,  and  utterly  overmatched,  the 
conspu'ators,  who  came  up  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  clubs,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retire,  and  they  did  so  worse  than  defeated  —  turned  into 
ridicule. 

The  day^s  of  the  assembly  being  now  numbered,  its  legislative  acts  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  any  consideration;  and  the  regulations  for  the  approaching 
election  having  been  passed  without  a  division  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
clubs  were  closed  after  a  stormy  debate  on  the  20th  of  March  following,  by  the 
slender  majority  of  nineteen  votes  —  the  numbers  being  378  to  359.  This 
was  the  last  important  act  of  the  constituent  assembly.  It  rejected,  on 
May  15th,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
ministry  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry,  and  four  days  afterwards 
came  to  an  end.  Every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  approaching  general 
election,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  future  destinies  of  France.*^ 

The  constitution  of  the  12th  of  November,  1848,  was  not  fitted  to  survive 
in  the  time  and  conditions  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  executive  and 
deliberative  powers  had  one  origin,  since  they  both  proceeded  from  imiversal 
suffrage  and  were  renewed,  the  one  after  three,  the  other  after  four  years' 
exercise.  But  the  president  had  this  advantage  —  that,  being  elected  by 
millions  of  suffrages,  he  seemed  to  represent  the  entire  nation;  whilst  the 
assembly  consisted  only  of  deputies,  each  of  whom  represented  some  thou- 
sands of  votes.  Moreover,  whilst  the  f oimdations  were  laid  for  an  inevitable 
antagonism,  the  idea  had  been  to  subordinate  the  executive  to  the  legislative. 
Thus  the  president  made  appointments  to  innumerable  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration: he  negotiated  treaties  and  had  the  army  at  his  disposition: 
but  he  could  not  be  re-elected;  he  had  neither  the  right  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  nor  that  of  dissolving  the  assembly  or  to  oppose  a  bill  which  might 
seem  to  him  pernicious.  He  had  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  resume  the  usual  prerogatives  of  public  authority,  he  had  been  given 
the  means  to  acquire  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  president  and  the  assembly  maintained  an  imderstand- 
ing  so  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  restoring  order  and  restraining  the  extreme 
parties.  Thus  on  the  29th  of  January,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1849,  the  army  of  Paris  imder  theu*  direction  triumphed  over 
revolt  without  bloodshed. 

SIEGE   OF  ROME 

A  matter  concerning  a  foreign  nation  had  caused  the  latter  conflict. 
The  European  revolutions,  to  which  the  revolution  of  February  had  given 
birth,  had  been  promptly  put  down  by  the  kings  whom  they  had  alarmed. 
Already  Austria,  victorious  in  Hungary,  thanks  to  the  Russians,  had  defeated 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  at  Novara;  and  Lombardy  had  again 
fallen  into  its  power.  The  republic  proclaimed  at  Rome,  after  the  flight  of 
the  pope,  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City  the  last 
rampart  of  the  independence  of  the  peninsula.  Victorious  for  an  instant, 
six  months  before,  Italy  had  refused  the  aid  of  France;  now  that. she  was 
vanquished  and  threatened  by  a  heavier  yoke,  policy,  and  the  solicitations 
of  the  Catholics  who  were  then  dominant  in  tne  chamber  and  the  ministry, 
made  it  a  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the 
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hxAj  see  aeainst  the  leyolutionaries  who  wished  to  suppraas  the  pope's  temr 

Kral  royiuty.    An  anny  commanded  by  General  Oudmot  was  sent  into 
ily  to  restore  Rome  to  the  pontiff. 

The  republicans  of  Paris  endeavoured  by  an  msurrection  to  save  the 
republic  of  Rome.  A  member  of  the  former  provisional  gDvemment,  Ledru- 
RoUJn.  was  with  them.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  a  timdy  display  of  troops 
nipped  liie  rising  in  the  bud.  This  riot  cost  the  party  its  leaders,  who  were 
condemned  by  the  high  court  of  Versailles,  and  the  Romans  their  last  hope. 
On  the  2nd  of  Julv  (^neral  OucUnot,  after  showmg  the  utmost  discretion  in 
tiie  Ae^  of  the  place,  enteo&d  Rome,  where  the  pope  was  reinstated.  Hie 
lepalative  assembly,  which  had  succeeded  the  constituent  assembly.  May 
28th,  1849,  althou^  less  unanimous  on  this  question,  nevertheless  approved 
the  president's  conduct  and  it  was  decided  that  the  troops  should  remiun  in 
Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  pope.  From  that  day  Inrance  had  one  arm 
occupied  in  Italy,  to  the  advantage  of  the  ultramontanes  but  to  the  detriment 
of  her  general  interests.^' 

STRUGGLE   BBTWESN   THB   PRESIDENT  AND   THE   LEGKLATIVB   ASSEMBLY 

The  first  thing  the  assembly  attacked  was  education,  just  as  the  ultrsr 
rojralists  had  done  under  the  Restoration.  A  curious  speotade  i>resented 
itself:  those  of  the  Orleanists  who  were  best  known  for  never  having  been 
devout,  but  who  had  shown  themselves  rather  the  reverse,  as  Hugts,  for 
instance,  were  among  the  most  enthusiastic  in  helping  on  this  woric  for  the 
Church.  All  conservatives,  fearing  the  influence  wmch  was  pushing  the 
democratic  section  into  the  arms  of  the  advanced  republicans,  courtM  the 
alliance  of  the  clergy,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  mental  truning  of  France. 
M(Hitalembert  put  the  question  in  these  terms:  ''We  must  choose  between 
socialism  and  Catholicism." 

This  was  the  idea  which  influenced  the  best  known  of  the  followers  of 
Voltaire  to  return  to  the  church.  They  thou^t  the  elementary  teachers 
were  dan^rous  to  the  cause  of  order.  They  fooked  upon  the  unasBiiming 
conscientious  men  who  taught  the  people  to  read  as  the  forerunners,  if  not 
as  apostles  of  revolution.  Therefore  the  first  law  dealing  with  education 
withdrew  from  them  the  sanctions  which  the  monarchy  of  July  had  granted 
them.  The  prefects  had  full  power  to  deal  with  them,  and  a  law  treating 
them  as  "suspects"  was  passed. 

Nor  was  the  University  any  more  favourably  regarded;  another  law 
placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  council,  m  which  the  bishops 
were  largely  represented.  Some  time  after,  the  classes  held  by  the  jgreat 
historian  Michelet  were  closed.  It  was  not  long  before  universal  suffrage 
was  attacked.  Some  elections  had  taken  place,  and  the  assembly  was  alarmra 
to  find  that  the  coimtry  had  changed  its  opinions,  and  now  gave  a  majority 
to  the  advanced  republicans.  On  the  10th  of  May  Paris  nominated  its  can- 
didates—  Camot,  Vidal,  and  Flotte.  In  all  France,  out  of  twenty-eight 
elections,  the  advanced  party  gained  eighteen. 

It  was  impossible  openly  to  attack  universal  suffrage  itself;  but  a  red- 
dence  of  three  years  was  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  vote;  and  this  could 
onl^  be  proved  by  certain  methods  —  for  instance,  by  the  pa}rment  of  taxes. 
This  measure  involved  the  political  fall  of  the  greater  part  of  the  working 
population.  Figures  will  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  law:  before 
It  was  passed,  there  were  9,936,000  electors  in  France;  afterwards  there  were 
only  6,709,000.    With  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  assembly  had  suppressed  a 
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third  part  of  the  nation  —  3,20Q,000  citizens  who  had  had  votes  since  1848. 
Thiers  stamped  this  mutilation  of  the  suffrage  with  its  true  character  when 
he  made  use,  during  the  debate,  of  the  notorious  words  "vile  multitude." 
These  were  the  principal  achievements  by  which  the  assembly  showed 
the  kind  of  spirit  that  animated  it.  It  womd  take  up  too  much  time  to 
recount  the  details  of  this  long  reaction.  We  will  only  quote  a  law  on  trans- 
pjortation  which  was  described  by  the  tragic  expression  "  a  bloodless  guillo- 
tine." This  meant,  for  the  part)r  threatened  by  the  assembly,  death  in  a 
distant  coimtry,  with  all  the  physical  suffering  which  the  deadly  mists  of  a 
tropical  climate  hold  in  reserve  for  political  offenders.  Of  course  the  press 
was  not  overlooked,  and  measures  were  passed  limiting  its  liberties. 

All  these  laws  were  brought  about  by  an  alliance  between  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  majority.  The  latter  did  not  foresee  how  the  former  would  be  able 
to  turn  theu"  joint  work  against  them  in  the  future.      Of  the  two,  which 

became  unpopular?  The  assembly.  And 
when,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  president 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  assembly,  what  pre- 
text did  he  allege?  The  law  of  the  31st  of 
May,  supported  by  himself.  Louis  Bona- 
parte, the  president,  had  assisted  through 
his  ministers  in  the  mutilation  of  univer^ 
suffrage.  Louis  Napoleon,  wishing  to  be- 
come emperor,  gave  as  his  motive  for  the 
coup  d'etat  his  desire  to  re-establish  univer- 
sal suffrage. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  substitute 
a  monarchy  for  the  republic.  It  was  on 
this  point  that  the  president  and  the  ma- 
jority in  the  assembly,  who  were  imited 
against  the  republican  spirit,  were  to  dis- 
agree. Naturally  the  Bonapartists  wished 
to  reinstate  the  empire;  and  the  majority  of 
the  Right  benches  only  desired  a  monarchy. 
The  schism  had  begun  less  than  a  year  after  the  presidential  election.  Till 
then^  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon,  had  allowed  the  united  Orleanists  and 
legitunist  parties  to  govern,  under  the  name  of  Odilon  Barrot.  On  the  31st  of 
October,  1849,  with  a  suddenness  that  was  almost  melodramatic,  he  dismissed 
his  ministers;  and  saying  that  France  desired  "  to  feel  the  hand  and  the  will 
of  him  who  had  been  elected  on  the  10th  of  December" —  that "  the  name  of 
Napoleon  in  itself  constituted  a  progranmie,"  he  formed  a  Bonapartist  min- 
istry, including  Baroche,  Rouher,  Fould,  Ferdinand  Barrot,  and  others. 

Tliis  did  not  prevent  the  Bonapartist  ministry  and  the  royalist  majority 
from  worldng  together,  in  1850,  in  their  work  of  reaction  against  the  republic, 
by  means  of  the  laws  we  have  just  mentioned.  But  as  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  dispereed,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  throurfi  France,  the  president 
reviewed  the  army  at  Satory.  The  cavalry  cried,  "Long  live  the  emperor!" 
but  the  infantry  was  silent.  And  as  proof  that  this  demonstration  was  made 
to  order  is  the  fact  that  on  inguiry  the  general,  having  asserted  that  the  troops 
ought  not  to  have  uttered  this  cry  whue  under  arms  and  that  they  had  thiis 
prevented  the  infantry  from  joining  in  it,  was  immediately  depnved  of  his 
conmiand. 

In  this  way  plans  for  a  restoration  of  the  empire  were  revealed;  and  a 
visit  paid  by  Berryer  to  the  coimt  de  Chambord  at  Wiesbaden,  and  the  fact 
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that  Thiers  made  a  journey  to  CSaremont  to  viat  the  Orleans  fanulv/  and 
energetic  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
been  estranged  since  1830,  showed  that  the  royaUsts  also  were  planninj;  a 
restoration.  The  imperialists  rallied  roimd  the  president,  while  the  royalists 
fixed  their  hopes  on  General  Changamier,  who  was  in  command  in  Paris. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  him  dismissed  by  the  government,  in  which  he  had  just 
made  some  chants.  This  showed  wnat  his  plans  were  and  a  storm  arose  in 
the  assembly,  '^f  you  yield,"  said  Thiers,  "the  empire  will  be  established.'' 
The  assembly  overtm-ew  the  ministry,  but  the  president  replaced  it  by  another 
Bonapartist  ministry,  rather  more  msignificant  than  its  predecessor.  Chan- 
gamier,  however,  was  not  reinstated. 

Monarchists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  warmly  petitioning  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  constitution — the  Bonapartists  in  order  to  prolong  tiie  powers  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  about  to  stand  for  re-election;  the  royalists  in 
order  to  snake  the  republic.  The  discussion  was  a  brilliant  oratorical  strug- 
^  between  the  partisans  of  monarchy  and  the  republicans.  Berryer  was 
the  chief  mouthpiece  of  the  former.  The  republican  party,  already  weak- 
ened by  exile,  had  stillquite  a  constellation  of  orators,  from  Jules  Favre  to 
Ifadier  de  Montjau.  The  chief  of  these  heirs  of  Ledru-RoUin  was  Michel 
de  Bourges,  who,  in  debate  on  the  revision,  rose  to  splendid  heights  of  oratory. 

The  advancea  democrats  had  a  still  more  famous  orator:  Victor  Hugo 
had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  republic.  His  genius,  which  had  at  firat 
taken  little  interest  in  politics,  but  which  had  blossomed  in  the  royalist  camp, 
had  marched  with  the  times.  The  sight  of  the  reaction  of  1860  had  made  him 
a  radical.  He  was  soon  to  show^  amidst  the  bullets  of  the  coup  dltlUA  and 
in  exile,  his  loyalty  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  His  great 
speeches  on  the  reactionary  laws  and  his  speech  on  the  revimon  are  amons 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  solid  of  his  works.  It  was  in  the  latter  speech 
that  he  called  the  president,  soon  to  be  emperor,  '^  Napoleon  the  Little. 

The  stru^e  between  the  latter  and  the  ro;^alist  majority  became  more 
desperate.  Even  before  the  debate  on  the  revision,  at  the  openi^  of  a  rail- 
way, he  had  openly  attacked  the  assembly.  From  the  tribune  Changamier 
had  replied  that  the  soldiers  would  never  march  against  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, adding  emphatically,  "Representatives  of  the  country,  contmue 
your  deliberations  in  peace."  But  these  empty  words  did  not  aUay  the 
anxiety  that  was  felt,  and  at  the  end  of  1851,  the  qusBstors  of  the  chamber 
proposed  to  promulgate  as  a  law,  and  to  affix  in  the  barracks,  the  clause  in 
the  decree  of  1848  giving  the  president  of  the  chamber  the  right  to  call  out 
the  troops  and  compelling  the  officers  to  obey  him. 

The  republicans,  equally  distrusting  the  royalists  who  made  the  proposi- 
tion and  the  Bonapartists  against  whom  it  was  directed,  made  the  mistake 
of  voting  against  it.  Michel  de  Bourges.  in  his  blind  confidence,  spoke  of  the 
"  invisible  sentinel  who  guards  the  republic  and  the  people."  The  proposition 
was  rejected. 

The  coup  d'6tat  had  been  long  prepared.  General  Magnan,  minister  of 
war,  had  already  soimded  and  gained  over  the  generals  under  his  orders.  The 
president  Louis  Napoleon  was  only  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment  to  break 
the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  republic.  Many  times  rumours  had  been 
set  afloat,  and  many  times  the  republicans  had  taken  their  precautions;  and 
there  was  actually  a  question  of  risking  the  coup  d'etat  earlier.    But  the 

[*  The  chief  of  the  Orleans  branch,  Louis  Philippe,  died  in  exile  Angast  SSth,  18S0,  at  the 
age  of  serenty-six.  As  Martin  ^  says,  "  France  has  not  cherished  a  ho^e  feeling  toward  his 
memory  ;  if  he  erred  in  his  policy,  he  made  bitter  expiation."] 
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wisest  of  the  party  resolved  to  wait  until  the  vacation  of  the  assembly  had 
begun.« 

THE  COUP  D'ilTAT  OF  DECEMBER  2nD,    1851 

All  was  ready.  At  the  last  moment  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  hesitate. 
Bold  m  his  projects,  imdecided  in  execution,  a  man  of  conspiracy  without 
being  really  a  man  of  action,  he  was  capable  of  allowing  the  moment  for 
action  to  go  by;  and  yet  both  he  and  his  were  at  the  end  of  their  pecuniary 
resources.  Persigny,  who  thought  he  might  take  any  liberty  in  consideration 
of  his  absolute  devotion,  subjected  the  president  to  a  violent  scene.  Momy 
and  Saint-Amaud  also  made  him  feel  that  the  time  for  dreaming  had  gone 
by.    The  day  and  hour  were  fixed. 

There  were  groups  in  the  assembly  composed  of  Bonapartists  and  of  men 
desirous,  from  other  motives,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  president,  who  now 
at  the  last  moment  also  meditated  an  unconstitutional  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  at  the  hands  of  the  assembly  itself.  Some  politicians,  rather 
clerical  than  legitimist  or  Orleanist,  such  as  Montalembert  and  Falloux,  were 
working  in  this  direction.  A  Bonapartist  historian  (Granier  de  Cassagnac)/ 
has  asserted  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  December  Falloux  made  Louis 
Napoleon  an  offer  to  take  the  initiative  at  the  tribime  in  proposing  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  president's  powers  by  a  simple  majority,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  force  in  case  the  Left  resisted.  Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  postponed  his  answer  till  the  following  day.  Falloux  has  protested 
against  this  inculpation;  in  the  evening 'Momy,  Saint-Amaud.  and  Maupas 
arrived  at  the  filys^e  and  in  concert  with  the  president  took  all  the  steps  for 
the  coup  d'6tat  the  next  morning.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  paid  a  suprstitious 
attention  to  anniversaries,  had  chosen  that  of  his  uncle's  coronation  and  of 
the  day  of  Austerlitz,  the  2nd  of  December.^ 

On  that  day,  the  prince  went  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
escorts  of  generals;  they  passed  through  the  Champs-Elys6es,  along  the 
streets  and  the  boulevarcfe,  greeted  by  the  troops  and  by  some  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  seal  of  his  victory. 

However,  the  struggle  was  not  ended,  lawful  resistance  was  followed  by 
riots,  which  had  no  chance  of  success  with  a  government  and  generals  who 
were  decided  on  action.  Both  the  representatives  of  the  Mountain  —  who 
had  declared  so  proudly  on  the  17th  of  November  that  the  assembly  was 
imder  its  protection  —  and  the  people  had  tried  in  vain  on  December  2nd  to 
organise  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  a  barricade  was  raised  in 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine;  it  was  easily  destroyed  by  the  troops  after  a  brief 
fire,  during  which  a  delegate,  Baudin,  was  killed.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
and  in  the  evening  new  barricades  were  erected  in  the  districts  of  St.  Martin 
and  the  Temple;  they  offered  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the  troops.  Measures 
had  been  carefully  taken,  and  "the  people"  replied  but  faintly  to  the  appeal 
of  its  representatives. 

The  following  day,  December  4th,  was  more  serious  though  without  en- 
dangering the  new  state  of  affairs.  The  troops  had  returned  to  their  barracks, 
either  because  General  Saint-Amaud  believed  that  resistance  had  come  to  an 
end,  or  because,  following  the  example  of  Cavaignac  in  June,  he  did  not  wish 
to  disperse  his  troops,  or  else  because  he  wished  to  ^ve  the  rebels  an  oppor- 
timity  to  form  their  army  so  that  he  might  destroy  it  by  a  single  blow:  bar- 
ricades were  erected  freely  m  the  usual  quarters;  the  troops  were  not  brought 
out  till  the  afternoon.  There  took  place  what  has  been  called,  not  without 
exaggeration,  "  the  boulevard  massacre."    A  body  of  troops,  which  had  been 
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fired  on,  returaed  the  fire  without  orders.i7  Many  onlookers  were  counted 
among  the  dead.  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  banisned  for  his  opposition  to 
Napoleon,  wrote  m  exile  an  account  of  this  massacre,  from  which  we  quote. 


vieroR  Hugo's  account  of  the  boulevard  massacre 

A  little  after  one  o'clock,  December  4th,  the  whole  length  of  the  boule- 
vards, from  the  Madeleine,  was  suddenly  covered  with  cavdry  and  infantry, 
presenting  a  total  of  16,410  men.  Each  brigade  had  its  artillery  with  it. 
Two  of  tne  cannon,  with  their  muzzles  turned  different  ways,  had  been 
pointed  at  the  ends  of  the  rue  Montmartre  and  the  faubourg  Montmartre 
respectively;  no  one  knew  why,  as  neither  the  street  nor  the  faubourg  pre- 
sented even  the  appearance  of  a  barricade.  The  spectators,  who  crowded 
the  pavement  and  the  windows,  looked 
with  affright  at  all  these  cannon,  sar 
bres,  and  bayonets,  which  thus  blocked 
up  the  street. 

"The  troops  were  laughing  and 
chatting, *'  says  one  witness.  Another 
witness  says,  "The  soldiers  had  a 
strange  look  about  them.*'  Most  of 
them  were  leaning  upon  their  muskets, 
with  the  butt-end  upon  the  ground, 
and  seemed  nearly  falling  from  fatigue, 
or  something  else.  One  of  those  old 
officers  who  are  accustomed  to  read  a 
soldier^s  thoughts  in  his  eyes.  General 

,  said,  as  ne  passed  the  caf6  Fras- 

cati,  "They  are  drunk." 

There  were  now  some  indications 
of  what  was  about  to  happen.  At 
one  moment,  when  the  crowd  was 
crying  to  the  troops,  "  Vive  la  r6pu- 
blique!  Down  with  Louis  Bonaparte!" 
one  of  the  officers  was  heard  to  say, 
in  a  low  voice,  "Ceci  va  toumer  h  la 
charcuterie!^^  (We  shall  soon  have  a 
little    to  do   in    the    pork-butchering  victor  huoo 

line!) 

A  battalion  of  infantry  debouches  from  the  rue  Richelieu.  Before  the 
caf6  Cardinal  it  is  greeted  by  a  unanimous  cry  of  "  Vive  la  r^piihliqtie!^'  A 
literary  man,  the  editor  of  a  conservative  paper,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  adds  the  words,  "Down  with  Soulouaue!"  The  officer  of  the  staff, 
who  commanded  the  detachment,  makes  a  blow  at  him  with  his  sabre.  The 
journalist  avoids  the  blow  and  the  sabre  cuts  in  two  one  of  the  small  trees  on 
the  boulevards. 

As  the  1st  regiment  of  Lancers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Rochefort,  came 
up  opposite  the  rue  Taitbout,  a  numerous  crowd  covered  the  pavement  of 
the  boulevards.  This  crowd  was  composed  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
quarter  of  the  town,  of  merchants,  artists,  journalists,  and  even  several  young 
mothers  leading  their  children  by  the  hand.  As  the  regiment  was  passing  by, 
men  and  women — everyone,  in  fact — cried,  "  Vive  la  constitution  I  Vive  laloi! 
Vive  la  republique!''    Colonel  Rochefort,  the  same  person  who  had  presided. 
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at  the  banquet  given  on  the  31st  of  October,  1851,  at  the  Eeole  Militaire,  by 
the  1st  regiment  of  Lancers  to  the  7th  regiment  of  Lancers,  and  who  at  this 
banquet  had  proposed  as  a  toast  "  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  chief  of  the 
state,  the  personification  of  that  order  of  which  we  are  the  defenders!" — this 
colonel,  on  hearing  the  crowd  utter  the  above  cry,  which  was  perfectly  legal, 
spurred  his  horse  mto  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  through  all  the  chairs  on  the 
pavement,  while  the  Lancers  precipitated  themselves  after  him,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  cut  down.  "A  great  number 
remained  dead  on  the  spot,"  says  a  defender  of  the  coup  d'6tat;  and  then 
adds,  "It  was  done  in  a  moment." 

About  two  o'clock  two  howitzers  were  pointed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
boulevard  Poissonni^re,  at  one  himdred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  little  ad- 
vanced barricade  of  the  guardhouse  on  the  boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle. 
While  placing  the  guns  in  their  proper  position,  two  of  the  artillerymen,  who 
are  not  often  guilty  of  a  false  manoeuvre,  broke  the  pole  of  a  caisson.  "  Don't 
you  see  they  are  drunk!"  exclaimed  a  man  of  the  lower  classes. 

At  half  past  two — for  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  hideous 
drama  minute  by  minute,  and  step  by  step — the  firing  commenced  before 
the  barricade,  but  it  was  languid  and  almost  seemed  as  if  done  for  amusement 
only.  The  chief  officers  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  anything  but  a  combat. 
We  shall  soon  see,  however,  of  what  they  were  thinking.  The  first  cannon 
ball,  badly  aimed,  passed  aoove  all  the  barricades  and  killed  a  little  boy  at 
the  chateau  d'Eau  as  he  was  procuring  water  from  the  basin.  The  shops  were 
shut,  as  were  also  almost  all  the  windows.  There  was,  however,  one  window 
left  open  in  an  upper  story  of  the  house  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  de  Sentier. 
The  principal  mass  of  mere  spectators  were  still  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
street.  It  was  an  ordinary  crowd  and  nothing  more — men,  women,  children, 
and  old  people  who  looked  upon  the  languid  attack  and  defence  of  the  bar- 
ricade as  a  sort  of  sham  fight.  This  barricade  served  as  a  spectacle  until  the 
moment  arrived  for  making  it  a  pretext. 

The  soldiers  had  been  skirmishing  in  this  manner,  and  the  defenders  of 
the  barricade  returning  their  fire,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
anyone  being  wounded  on  either  side,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  the  agency  of 
electricity,  an  extraordinary  and  terrible  movement  was  observed,  first  in 
the  infantry  and  then  in  the  cavalry.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  cavahy,  infantry,  and  artillery  faced  towards  the  dense  crowd  upon  the 
pavement,  and  then,  without  anyone  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it, 
unexpectedly,  without  any  motive,  without  any  previous  warning,  as  the  m- 
famous  proclamations  of  the  mommg  had  announced,  the  butchery  com- 
menced from  the  theatre  of  the  Gymnase,  to  the  Bains  Chmois — that  is  to 
say  the  whole  length  of  the  richest,  the  most  frequented,  and  the  most  joyous 
boulevard  of  Pans.  The  army  commenced  shooting  down  the  people,  with 
the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  actually  touching  them. 

It  was  a  horrible  moment:  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  cries, 
the  arms  of  the  people  raised  towards  heaven,  their  surprise,  their  horror — 
the  crowd  flying  m  all  directions,  the  shower  of  balls  f allmg  on  the  pavement 
and  bounding  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  corpses  covering  the  road  m  a  single 
moment,  young  men  falling  with  their  cigars  still  in  their  mouths,  women  in 
velvet  gowns  shot  down  dead  by  the  long  rifles,  two  booksellers  killed  on 
their  own  thresholds  without  knowing  what  offence  they  had  committed, 
shots  fired  down  the  cellar-holes  and  killing  anyone,  no  matter  who  hap- 
pened to  be  below. 

When  the  butchery  was  ended — that  is  to  say  when  night  had  completely 
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set  in,  and  it  had  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  day— the  dead  bodies  ^vere  not 
removed;  they  were  so  nmnerous  that  thirtv-three  of  them  were  oountcxl 
before  a  single  shop.  Every  space  of  gromid  left  open  in  the  aqdialt  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees  on  the  boulevards  was  a  reservou*  of  blood.  ''The  dead 
bodies/'  says  a  witness,  ''were  piled  up  in  heaps,  one  upon  the  other,  dd 
men,  children,  persons  in  blouses  and  paletots,  all  collected  pellnnell,  in  one 
indescribable  mass  of  heads,  arms,  and  legpJ' 

Ah!  you  will  tell  me,  M.  Bonaparte,  that  you  are  sorry,  but  that  it  was  an 
unfortunate  affair;  that  in  presence  of  Paris,  ready  to  nse,  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  some  decided  measure,  and  that  you  were  forced  to  this  extremit^y; 
that  as  regards  the  coup  d'etat,  you  were  in  debt,  that  your  ministers  were  m 
debt,  that  your  aides-de-camp  were  in  debt,  that  your  footmen  were  in  debt, 
that  you  had  made  yourself  answerable  for  them  lul,  and  that,  deuce  take  it, 
a  man  cannot  be  a  prince  without  squanderinjp;,  from  time  to  time,  a  few 
miUions  too  much — tnat  he  must  amuse  himselfand  enjoy  life  a  little;  that 
the  assembly  was  to  blame  for  not  having  understood  this,  and  for  wieliin^  to 
restrict  you  to  two  wretched  millions  a  year,  and,  what  is  more,  for  wishmg 
to  make  you  resi^  your  authority  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,and act 
ujp  to  the  constitution;  that,  after  all,  you  could  not  leave  the  Elysfie  to  enter 
the  debtors'  prison  at  Qichy;  that  vou  had  in  vain  had  recourse  to  those 
little  expedients  which  are  provided  for  by  Article  405  of  the  criminal  code; 
that  an  exposure  was  at  hand;  that  the  demagogical  press  was  spreading 
struige  tales;  that  the  matter  of  the  gold  ingots  tnr^tened  to  become  known; 
that  you  were  bound  to  respect  the  name  of  Napoleon;  and  that,  by  mv 
faith,  having  no  other  alternative,  and  not  wishmg  to  be  a  vidgar  erimina^ 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  common  course  of  law,  you  preferred  being  one  of  the 
assassins  of  history! 

So  then,  instead  of  polluting,  this  blood  you  shed  purified  youl  Very 
good. 

I  continue  my  account.  When  all  was  finished,  Paris  came  to  see  the 
sight.  The  peome  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  scenes  of  these  terrible  occur- 
rences; no  one  offered  them  the  least  obstruction.  This  was  what  the  butcher 
wanted.    Louis  Napoleon  had  not  done  all  this  to  hide  it  afterwards. 

Thirty-seven  corpses  were  heaped  up  in  the  cit6  Bergdre;  the  passers-by 
could  count  them  through  the  iron  railines.  A  woman  was  standing  at  thle 
comer  of  the  rue  Richelieu.  She  was  looking  on.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  felt 
that  her  feet  were  wet.  "Whv,  it  must  have  been  raining  here,"  she  said; 
"mjr  shoes  are  full  of  water.'^  "No,  Madam,"  replied  a  person  who  was 
passing,  '*  it  is  not  water."    Her  feet  were  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

A  witness  says,  ''The  boulevards  presented  a  horrible  sig^t.  We  were 
literally  walking  in  blood.  We  counted  eighteen  corpses  in  about  five-and- 
twenty  paces."  Another  witness,  the  keeper  of  a  wmenshop  in  the  rue  du 
Sentier,  says,  "  I  came  along  the  boulevard  du  Temple  to  my  house.  When 
I  got  home  I  had  an  inch  of  blood  around  the  bottom  of  my  trousers." 

The  massacre  was  but  a  means;  the  end  was  intimidation.  Was  this  end 
attained?  Yes.  Immediately  afterwards,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  December, 
the  public  excitement  was  calmed.  Paris  was  stupefied.  The  voice  of  in- 
dignation which  had  been  raised  at  the  coup  d'etat  was  suddenly  hushed  at 
the  cama^.  Matters  had  assumed  an  appearance  completely  unknown  in 
history.  People  felt  that  they  had  to  deal  with  one  whose  nature  was  un- 
known. Crassus  had  crushed  the  gladiators;  Herod  had  slau^tered  the 
infants;  Oiarles  IX  had  exterminated  the  Huguenots;  Peter  of  Kussia,  the 
Strelits  guards;   Mehemet  Ali,  the  mamelukes;  Mahmoud,  the  janissaries; 
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while  Danton  had  massacred  the  prisoners:  Louis  Napoleon  had  just  dis- 
covered a  new  sort  of  massacre — the  massacre  of  the  passers-by. 

From  this  moment,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  committees,  of  the 
republican  representatives,  and  of  their  courageous  allies,  there  was — save 
at  certain  points  only,  such  as  the  barricade  of  the  Petit  Carreau,  for  instance, 
where  Denis  Dussoubs,  the  brother  of  the  representative,  fell  so  heroically — 
naught  but  a  slight  effort  of  resistance  which  more  resembled  the  convulsions 
of  despair  than  a  combat.  All  was  finished.  The  next  day,  the  5th,  the 
victorious  troops  paraded  on  the  boulevards.  A  general  was  seen  to  show 
his  naked  sword  to  the  people,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim:  "There  is  the  re- 
public for  you!'* 

Thus  it  was  this  infamous  butcherv,  this  massacre  of  the  passers-by, 
which  was  meant  as  a  last  resource  by  the  measures  of  the  2nd  of  December. 
To  imdertake  them,  a  man  must  be  a  traitor;  to  render  them  successful,  he 
must  be  an  assassin.  It  was  by  this  wolf-like  proceeding  that  the  coup 
d'6tat  conquered  France  and  overcame  Paris.  Yes,  Paris!  it  was  necessary 
for  a  man  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  to  himself  before  he  can  credit  it. 
Is  it  at  Paris  that  all  this  happened? 

Is  it  possible  that,  because  we  still  eat  and  drink;  because  the  coach- 
makers'  trade  is  flourishing;  because  you,  navigator,  have  work  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne;  because  you,  mason,  gam  forty  sous  a  day  at  the  Louvre;  be- 
cause you,  banker,  have  made  money  by  the  Austrian  metallics,  or  by  a  loan 
from  the  house  of  Hope  and  Co.;  because  the  titles  of  nobility  are  restored; 
because  a  person  can  now  be  called  Monsieur  le  comte  or  Madame  la  duchesse; 
because  religious  processions  traverse  the  streets  on  the  occasion  of  the  F6te- 
Dieu;  because  people  take  their  pleasure;  because  they  are  merry;  because  the 
walls  of  Paris  are  covered  with  bills  of  f^tes  and  theatres — is  it  possible  that, 
because  this  is  the  case,  men  forget  that  there  are  corpses  lying  beneath? 

Is  it  possible  that  because  men's  daughters  have  been  to  the  ball  at  the 
ficole  Militaire,  because  they  returned  home  with  dazzled  eyes,  aching  heads, 
torn  dresses,  and  faded  bouquets;  because,  throwing  themselves  on  theu* 
couches,  they  have  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  some  handsome  officer — 
is  it  possible  that,  because  this  is  the  case,  we  should  no  longer  remember 
that  imder  the  turf  beneath  our  feet,  in  an  obscure  grave,  in  a  deep  pit,  in 
the  inexorable  gloom  of  death,  there  lies  a  crowd  that  is  still  icy  cold  and 
terrible — a  multitude  of  human  beings  already  become  a  shapeless  mass, 
devoured  by  the  worm,  consumed  by  corruption,  and  beginning  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  earth  around  them;  a  multitude  of  human  beings  who 
existed,  worked,  thought,  and  loved;  who  had  the  right  to  live,  and  who 
were  murdered  ?  ^ 

SEVERITIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  aspect  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  December  5th  was  sinister.  Here 
and  there  pools  of  blood  were  to  be  seen  on  the  pavements  of  the  boulevards. 
Corpses  had  been  ranged  in  the  cit6  Berg^re  at  the  entrance  to  the  faubourg 
Montmartre.  A  much  larger  number,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  warden  of  the  Cimeti^re  du  Nord,  were 
transported  to  that  cemetery;  the  warden  had  received  orders  to  bury  them 
inrniediately;  he  only  half -obeyed  and  left  the  heads  above  groimd  so  that 
the  families  might  at  least  recognise  their  dead! 

The  Parisians  could  no  longer  laugh  at  Louis  Napoleon:  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  taken  seriously;  ridicule  had  disappeared  under  horror. 
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The  coup  d'6tat  was  winning  the  day.  The  weak  hastened  to  come  to  terms; 
the  strong  were  fm-ious  at  their  impotence  to  pmiish  triumphant  crime;  the 
crowd,  stunned,  was  silent:  the  greater  number  Dowed  prostrate.  During  the 
day  of  the  5th  of  December  silent  and  sombre  figures  breathing  concentrated 
fury  were  seen  wandering  slowly  about  the  boulevards;  in  the  central  quarters 
some  feeble  attempts  at  barricades  were  renewed  and  almost  instantly  aban- 
doned. All  was  indeed  over  in  Paris!  That  same  day,  the  5th  of  December, 
a  decree  of  the  president  declared  that  when  troops  should  have  contributed 
by  fighting  "to  re-establish  order"  at  home,  that  service  should  be  counted 
as  service  m  the  field.  Service  in  civil  war  was  raised  to  the  level  of  service 
in  foreign  war. 

On  the  6th  of  December  a  decree  restored  the  Pantheon  to  religious  wor- 
ship and  reconverted  it  into  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  Advances  to 
the  clergy  followed  the  favours  to  the  army.  By  a  circular  of  the  15th  Momy 
exhorted  the  prefects  to  do  what  authority  could  accomplish  to  secure  respect 
for  the  Sunday  rest.  He  prescribed  the  mterruption  of  public  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days.  He  declared  that  "  the  man  who  in  contempt  of  the 
most  venerated  traditions  reserves  no  day  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
duties  becomes  sooner  or  later  a  prey  to  materialism!''  The  voluptuary 
with  bloodstained  hands  constituted  himself  a  teacher  of  reli^ous  morality 
and  of  orthodoxy.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  new  regime,  m  which  every 
kind  of  excess  was  to  be  associated  with  every  kind  of  hjrpocrisy. 

A  decree  of  the  7th  of  December  had  deferred  all  overt  acte  relative  to 
what  was  called  the  insurrection,  to  the  military  jiu-isdiction.  Tlie  next  day 
it  was  decreed  that  any  individual  who  should  have  made  part  of  a  secret 
society  or  who,  having  been  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  haiUe  police, 
should  have  left  the  place  assigned  to  him,  could  be  transported,  as  a  measure 
required  by  the  general  safety,  to  Cayenne  or  Algeria.  This  placed  a  number 
of  persons  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  especially  m  the  south. 

In  Paris  arrests  multiplied  in  an  alarming  manner.  According  to  the 
Bonapartist  historians  they  exceeded  twenty-six  thousand.  The  prisons 
of  Paris  were  filled;  the  overflow  of  prisoners  was  sent  to  the  forts,  where 
they  were  crowded  together  in  damp  and  freezing  casemates.  Workmen 
and  bourgeois  mingled  m  almost  equal  numbers  in  the  fraternity  of  the  cell. 

The  struggle,  stifled  at  Paris,  continued  in  the  departments.  The  de- 
partments were  much  divided.  The  democratic-socialistic  propaganda  had 
made  but  insignificant  progress  in  these  regions,  although  the  industrial 
populations  were  beginnmg  to  practise  with  success  the  ideas  of  association 
— for  example,  in  what  concerned  the  societies  of  consumption.  The  demo- 
cratic propaganda,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  arrest  of  the  first  organisers, 
had  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  south  and  in  a  part  of  the 
centre.  There  it  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  the  workmen  of  the  towns;  it 
was  the  peasants,  who  were  again  taking  action,  as  in  '89 — with  this  difference, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  new  movement:  there  was  no  longer, 
as  in  '89,  a  clear  idea,  a  definite  object,  namely  the  destruction  of  privilege 
and  of  the  old  regime.  Men  accepted  the  vague  word  socialism,  while  reject- 
ing anything  which  might  resemble  communism.  In  all  this  nothing  was 
clearly  detennined  except  the  name  of  "republic''  and  the  resolution  of  a 
general  rising  in  1852.  The  order  had  gone  forth  to  go  to  the  voting,  each 
with  arms  in  his  hand,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May;  it  was 
calculated  that  a  democratic  restoration  would  be  the  result  of  this  struggle. 
In  what  form  exactly  would  it  be?    No  one  could  well  have  told. 

The  year  1852  appeared  to  a  great  part  of  the  popular  masses  as  a  sort  of 
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mystic  date,  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  prosperity.  The  hope  of  some  was  the 
terror  of  others.  This  impending  revolution  inspired  the  conservatives  with 
such  fear  that  it  prepared  fliem  to  accept  anything  in  order  to  escape  upheaval. 
It  goes  without  saving  that  the  military  and  civil  functionanes,  selected 
and  prepared  long  beforehand,  adhered,  with  honourable  exceptions,  to  the 
coup  d'6tat.  In  the  north  and  west  the  republicans  could  make  only  feeble 
manifestations  in  a  few  towns. 

The  attempts  at  revolt  which  had  broken  out  on  a  hundred  diflferent 
points  in  the  southwest  indicated  what  the  rising  might  have  been  if  one  at 
least  of  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Garonne  had  afforded  it  a  centre  of  support. 
The  democratic  party  was  still  more  powerful  in  the  southeast.  The  three 
old  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin6  were  everjrwhere 
covered  with  aflSliations  of  the  society  of  the  Mountainists.  Initiations  took 
place  with  a  ceremonial  borrowed  more  or  less  from  the  free-masons  and  the 
carbonari,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  imagmation.  The  neophyte,  his 
eyes  bandaged,  took  an  oath  on  a  sword.  In  H6rault  he  was  made  to  swear 
by  Christ  that  he  would  defend  the  democratic  and  socialistic  republic.  "  Dost 
thou  swear,"  said  the  initiator  to  him,  "  to  quit  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
children,  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  liberty?"  "1  swear  it  three  times  by  Christ." 
It  is  said  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  persons  affiliated  in  H6rault. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  m  H6rault  more  than  three 
thousand  persons  were  arrested,  of- whom  more  than  two  thousand  were  de- 
ported. In  hunting  down  the  fugitives,  the  pursuing  soldiers  constantlv  shot 
dead  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  them.  In  Basses-Alpes  the  republican 
rising  had  been  almost  unanimous;  there  cur6s  had  been  seen  associating 
themselves  with  it  with  a  sincere  devotion,  and  sharing  its  perils.  The  ruin 
was  general,  as  the  movement  had  been.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled,  to 
escape  the  arrests  en  masse.  Villages  were  depopulated.  Sequestrations 
were  employed  against  the  fugitives — in  fact,  no  means  of  persecution  was 
neglected.  In  this  department,  the  least  populous  of  all,  nearly  one  thousand 
persons  were  deported.  The  misfortimes  and  the  patriotism  of  this  honest 
and  courageous  population  deserve  the  esteem  and  sympathj^  of  France. 

The  struggle  was  everywhere  terminated  towards  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. The  few  crimes  committed  here  and  there  by  insurgents  cannot  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  atrocity  of  the  tremendous  reaction  which 
extended  over  a  great  part  of  France.  Many  harmless  persons,  whole  groups 
of  the  population,  had  done  honour  to  themselves  by  their  courageous  re- 
sistance; out  as  Eugene  T6not,9  the  excellent  historian  of  the  coup  d'6tat, 
has  remarked,  events  had  exhibited  on  a  lar^e  scale  the  impotence  of  secret 
societies  to  effect  the  general  movements  which  decide  the  destinies  of  coun- 
tries; and  yet  in  this  case  those  societies  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of 
having  justice  as  well  as  law  in  then*  favour. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

The  struggle  had  come  to  an  end;  it  had  been  replaced  by  the  terrorising 
of  the  conquered.  Thirty-two  departments  were  in  a  stage  of  siege.  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  citizens  were  captives  in  the  prisons  or  the  fortresses. 
The  casemates  of  the  forts  about  Paris  were  overflowmg  with  prisoners.  The 
examining  magistrates  proceeded  to  summary  interrogations,  after  which  the 
persons  detained  were  sent  before  military  commissions.  The  latter,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dossiers  of  the  police  and  a  few  words  added  by  the  judges 
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to  those  notes,  daased  the  prisoners  in  one  of  these  three  categories:  (1) 
Persons  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  or  agiunst  whom  grave  diarges  are 
brought;  (2)  Persons  against  whom  less  grave  charges  are  broudit;  (3) 
Dan^rous  persons.  The  first  cate^ry  was  to  be  judged  summarily  1^  court 
martial;  the  second  sent  before  vanous  tribimals;  the  third  deported  without 
sentence. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  the  vote  on  the  appeal  to  the  people 
was  proceeded  with  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  December,  it  mav  be  ]ud(^ 
what  degree  of  liberty  was  left  to  the  electors.  There  were  to  oe  no  newe- 
psLfieTBj  no  meetings.  The  prefects  classed  electoral  meetings  with  the  secret 
societies.  The  general  commanding  the  department  of  Cher  nad  had  placards 
put  up  to  the  effect  that  any  person  seeking  to  disturb  the  voting  or  criticising 
the  result  would  be  brou^t  before  a  court  martial.  The  pirefect  of  Bas- 
Rhin  had  formally  interdicted  the  distribution  of  the  voting  papers.  Hie 
prefect  of  Haute-Oaronne  announced  tliat  he  would  prosecute  anyone  who 
should  distribute  voting  papers,  even  in  manuscript,  without  authority.  Hie 
gendarmerie  arrested  electors  on  charge  of  having  incited  others  to  vote 
against  the  president  of  the  republic. 

The  consultative  commission  instituted  by  Lotus  Napoleon  on  the  3rd  of 
December  was  entrusted  with  the  counting  of  the  ballot  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people.  It  reported  7,439,216  ayes,  646,737  noes,  36,880  papers  rejected.  At 
Pans  there  had  been  132,181  ayes,  80,601  noes,  3,200  rejected  papers;  76,000 
electors  had  not  voted. 

What  was  the  value  of  these  figures?  It  is  unpoesible  to  doubt  that 
vidence  and  fraud  had  considerably  swdled  them.  What  supervision  had  it 
been  possible  to  exercise  over  the  votes?  What  scruples  were  to  be  expected 
from  a  great  number  of  the  men  who  predded  at  the  elections?  Hie  peofde 
voted  under  the  influence  of  terror  in  many  deparbnente  where  all  who  were 
not  in  prison  or  in  flight  voted  '^ aye''  to  pacify  the  conqueror.  Hie  iminense 
majority  of  ten  to  one,  which  the  consultative  commission  proclaimed  was  then 
evidently  artificial;  nevertheless,  without  this  terrorising^  Louis  Napoleon 
would  have  obteined  a  much  smaller  but  still  a  real  majority  in  the  greater 
part  of  France:  the  Napoleonic  prestige  still  subsisted  with  some;  others,  as 
was  inevitable  in  such  a  case,  yielded  to  fear  of  the  unknown,  to  the  dread  of 
a  new  crisis  on  the  heels  of  the  old. 

Louis  Napoleon  tried  to  justify  his  usurpation  by  a  sophism:  "France," 
he  said,  "  has  realised  that  I  exceeded  the  bounds  of  legality  only  to  return  to 
justice.  More  than  seven  millions  of  votes  have  now  absolved  me."  He 
said  that  with  the  assistance  of  "all  good  men,  the  devotion  of  the  army, 
and  the  protection  of  heaven,"  he  hoped  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence which  the  people  would  continue  to  place  in  him.  "1  hope,"  he 
added,  "  to  secure  the  destinies  of  France  by  founding  institutions  which  will 
answer  at  once  to  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  nation  and  the  universal 
desire  to  have  henceforth  a  strong  and  respected  government.  To  recon- 
stitute authority  without  wounding  equality  is  to  plant  the  foundations  of 
the  sole  edifice  which  will  later  on  be  capable  of  supporting  a  wise  and  be- 
neficent liberty."  Thus  he  deigned  to  promise  lioerty  at  a  future  date, 
while  reserving  to  himself  the  choice  of  the  moment. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  of  the  year  which  opened  a  period  so  differ- 
ent from  that  on  which  many  hopes  had  waited  in  1852.  a  decree  had  sub- 
stituted the  imperial  eaele  of  Rome  for  the  cock  by  whicn  the  constitutional 
monarchy  and  the  republic  recalled  ancient  Ga\d.  Another  decree  announced 
that  the  chief  of  the  state  was  about  to  take  the  Tuileries  for  his  recndence. 
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Whilst  the  man  of  the  2nd  of  December  was  installing  himself  in  the  palace 
of  the  kings,  the  chief  representatives  of  the  republic  were  driven  into  exile. 

EXILE   BY  WHOLESALE 

From  the  day  which  followed  the  coup  d*6tat  the  executors  of  the  plot 
had  given  very  different  treatment  to  the  captive  representatives,  according 
to  whether  they  were  conservatives  or  republicans.  They  had  at  first  divided 
the  282  representatives,  confined  in  the  barracks  of  the  quai  d'Orsay,  into 
three  convoys;  they  had  crowded  them  into  the  prison  vans  in  which  male- 
factors are  carried.  Forty  members  of  the  Right  were  set  at  liberty.  The 
republicans  were  conducted  to  Mazas,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  cells 
and  imder  the  same  rules  as  thieves.  The  imprisoned  generals  had  just  been 
sent  from  Mazas  to  Ham.  At  Mazas  they  had  left  Thiers  who,  like  the  gen- 
erals, had  been  arrested  during  the  preceding  night. 

On  the  4th,  almost  all  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes  were  set  at  liberty.  On 
the  8th  of  January  the  generals  detained  at  Ham  and  their  companion  in 
captivity,  the  quesieur  Baze,  were  conducted  into  Beljgium.  The  next  day 
appeared  a  series  of  decrees  of  proscription.  The  individuals  "  convicted  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  recent  msurrections"  were  to  be  deported — some  to 
Guiana,  others  to  Algeria.  A  decree  designated  five  representatives  of  the 
Moimtain  for  deportation.  The  sentence  of  deportation  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  exile  for  three  of  them.  A  second  decree  expelled  from  France, 
from  Algeria,  and  from  the  colonies, "  on  grounds  of  the  general  safety,''  sixty- 
six  representatives  of  the  Left,  amongst  them  Victor  Hugo  and  several  others 
who  were  destined  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  the  third  republic. 

A  third  decree  temporarily  removed  from  France  and  Algeria  eighteen 
other  representatives,  amongst  whom  the  generals  figured,  together  with 
Thiers,  R6musat,  and  some  members  of  the  Left,  of  whom  were  Edgar  Quinet 
and  fimile  de  Girardin.  The  same  day,  January  9th,  a  first  convoy  of  four 
himdred  and  twenty  of  the  Parisian  captives  was  sent  from  the  fort  of  Bic6tre 
to  Le  Havre;  they  were  crowded  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  of  a  frigate. 
Convoys  followed  one  another  incessantly  in  the  direction  of  the  ports  where, 
amid  all  kinds  of  moral  and  physical  sufferings,  thousands  of  unfortunates 
waited  for  the  departure  of  the  vessels.  Cayenne  and  Lambessa  divided  the 
victims. 

Whilst  the  prisons  of  Paris  were  being  emptied  in  this  fashion,  attention 
was  also  given  to  the  departments.  The  new  government  was  embarrassed 
bv  the  multitude  of  its  captives.  It  authorised  its  prefects  to  set  at  liberty 
all  those  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  might  judge  not  dangerous  (January 
29th).  This  measure  was  the  famous  "mixed  commissions"  (commissions 
mixtes).  In  each  department  a  sort  of  tribunal  was  set  up,  composed  of  the 
prefect,  the  military  commandant,  and  the  chef  du  parquet  (procureur-g6n6ral 
or  prosecutor  for  the  republic).  On  these  commissions  was  conferred  the 
power  to  decree  citation  before  a  court  martial,  transportation,  or  release. 

It  was  the  reversal  of  all  law  and  justice — something  worse  than  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  of  '93  and  than  the  provosts'  courts  (cours  jrr&vdtales) 
of  the  restoration^  which  at  least  admitted  discussion  and  defence  in  public. 
The  mixed  commissions  of  1852,  as  the  historian  of  the  coup  d'6tat  (Eugene 
T6not9)  says,  "deciiJed  without  procedure,  without  hearing  of  witnesses, 
without  public  sentence  the  fate  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  republicans." 
The  mixed  commissions  have  left  the  ineffaceable  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  facts  of  history. 
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THB  CX>N8nTUTION  OF  1852 

An  act  quite  as  extraordinary  in  another  daas  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  constitution  fabricated  by  the  dictator  himself  without  assistance 
(January  14th.  1852).  The  conqueror  of  Italy  and  E^^t,  the  vanquiflher 
of  Austria,  had  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  formality,  reqmred  eminent  men  to 
deliberate  on  his  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  llie  vanquisher  of  the  2nd 
of  December  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  cover  himself  by  such  forma 
In  a  preamble  skilfully  enough  drawn  up,  with  the  object  of  i>roving  that 
for  the  last  fifty  years  tiie  French  nation  had  only  continued  in  virtue  of 
the  institutions  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  he  affirmed  t^t  socie^  as 
existing  was  nothing  other  than  France  regenerated  by  the  revdution  oi  *9ii 
and  organised  by  the  emperor.  Havinji;  kept  everytiiing  belonginff  to  the 
consulate  and  the  empire,  save  the  pohticai  institutions  overturned  by  the 
European  coalition,  why  should  France  not  resume  those  political  institutions 
with  the  rest? 

The  constitution  of  1852  starts  by  ''recognising,  confirming,  and  guaran- 
teeing the  great  principles  proclaimea  in  1789,  which  are  the  ba^  of  the  public 
law  m  the  Fren^."  Only  it  says  not  a  word  of  the  liberty  df  tl^  press,  nor 
of  the  liberty  of  assembly  and  association.  ''The  gjovemment  of  the  French 
Republic  is  confided  for  ten  years  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 
The  constitution  declares  the  chief  of  the  state  responsible  to  the  French 
people;  but  it  forgets 
the  French  people  will 
revolution.  "The  chief 
shackled.''  The  ministers  then  must  depeaid  only  on  him  and  will  no  longer 
form  a  collectively  and  individually  responsible  council.  Tliey  wUl  no  lonnr 
bear  any  relation  to  the  deliberative  assemblies.  "The  president  of  uie 
republic  commands  the  sea  and  land  forces,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of 
ueACBf  of  alliance  and  of  commerce,  nominates  to  all  offices,  makes  the  regu- 
lations and  decrees  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  laws." 

Justice  is  rendered  in  his  name.  He  alone  initiates  laws.  He  sanctions 
and  promulgates  laws.  All  public  functionaries  make  the  oath  of  fidehty 
to  him.  The  first  wheel  in  the  new  organisation  is  to  be  a  council  of  state 
of  forty  to  fifty  members,  nominated  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  discussing  bills  with  closed  doors,  then  presenting  them 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  legislative  body.  In  fact  the  constitution  of  1852 
outdid,  as  a  monarchical  reaction,  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  It  was 
not  the  consulate;  it  was  already  the  empire,  organised  dictatorship,  and  the 
total  confiscation  of  public  libJerties.  Thirty-seven  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  the  long  struffiles  of  French  liberty  ended  in  re-estab- 
lishing absolute  power  in  hands  without  genius  and  without  glory. 

The  same  day,  the  22nd  of  January,  appyeared  a  decree  which  obliged  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  sell  within  the  space  of  a  vear  all  the 
property  belonging  to  them  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.  On  the  29th 
of  March  the  prince-president  proceeded  to  the  inauguration  of  the  chambers 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals  at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  thought  that  in  his 
speech  he  would  make  it  understood  that  he  expected  another  title — that  of 
emperor.  He  left  this  subject  still  undetermined.  He  spoke  of  still  pre- 
serving the  republic.  This  was  to  mock  at  his  listeners  and  at  Fitmce;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  seize  what  could  not  now  escape  him. 

The  session  of  the  two  chambers  was  then  opened  by  the  precndents  whom 
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the  dictator  had  given  them.  In  the  senate  Louis  Napoleon  had  chosen  his 
uncle,  Jerome,  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  In  virtue  of  the  new  constitution 
the  presidents  claimed  from  the  members  of  the  two  chambers  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  of  fidelity  to  the  president  of  the  republic. 
During  the  session  a  rumour  was  current  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  10th  of  May,  after  the  distribution  of  the  eagles 
to  the  army.  The  dictator  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  emj)eror  in  this 
manner.  He  would  proceed  more  artfully,  and  intended  to  obtain  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  should  be  imposed  on  him  by  the 
coimtry.    He  therefore  undertook  a  new  tour  through  tne  departments.^ 

napoleon's  address  at  bordeaux,  1852 

Master  of  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  the  great  speech  which  would  definitely  decide  his  destiny 
and  the  destiny  of  France.  It  was  made  at  Bordeaux  on  the  9th  of  October, 
at  the  close  of  a  banauet  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce.   Contrary  to  nis  custom  he  went  straight  to  the  point: 

"  I  say  with  a  frankness  as  far  removed  from  pride  as  from  false  modesty, 
that  never  has  any  nation  manifested  in  a  more  du-ect^  more  spontanepus, 
more  unanimous  manner  its  wish  to  rid  itself  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future, 
by  strengthening  under  one  control  the  government  which  is  sympathetic 
to  it.  Tue  reason  is  that  this  people  now  realises  both  the  false  hopes  which 
lulled  it  and  the  perils  which  threatened  it.  It  knows  that  in  1852  Society 
was  hunying  to  its  downfall.  It  is  grateful  to  me  for  having  saved  the  ship 
by  setting  up  only  the  flag  of  France.  Disabused  of  absurd  theories,  the 
nation  h^  acquired  the  conviction  that  its  so-called  reformers  were  but 
dreamers,  for  there  was  always  an  inconsistency,  a  disproportion,  between 
their  resources  and  the  promised  results.  To  bring  about  the  well-being  of 
the  country  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  new  methods,  but  to  give  it,  before 
all  else,  confidence  in  the  present  and  security  as  to  the  future.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  France  appears  anxious  to  revert  to  an  empbe." 

The  important  word  had  at  last  been  uttered.  With  insinuating  clever- 
ness Louis  Napoleon  also  brought  forward  the  principal  objection  to  the 
scheme:  "There  is  an  apprehension  abroad  of  which  I  must  take  note.  In 
a  spirit  of  distrust,  certam  persons  are  saying  that  imperialism  means  war. 
I  say  imperialism  means  peace.  It  means  peace  because  France  desires  it, 
and  when  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  at  rest.  Glory  may  well  be  be- 
queathed as  an  inheritance,  but  not  war.  Did  those  princes  who  were  justly 
proud  of  being  descendants  of  Louis  XIV  revive  his  quarrels?  War  is  not 
made  for  pleasure,  but  by  necessity;  and  in  these  times  of  transition  when, 
side  by  side  with  so  many  elements  of  prosperity,  on  every  hand  so  many 
causes  of  death  arise,  one  may  truly  say:  'Woe  imto  him  who  first  gives  the 
signal  in  Europe  for  a  collision  whose  consequences  would  be  incalculable.'" 

Prolonged  cheers  greeted  these  sentiments  of  pacific  pride.  The  enthusi- 
asm became  tinged  with  emotion  when  the  prince,  continuing,  outlined  in 
superb  language  the  programme  of  his  future  government — a  stately  plan 
for  an  edifice  never,  alas!  erected.  On  the  10th  of  October  the  presidential 
address,  "The  Bordeaux  Speech"  as  it  was  promptly  dubbed,  was  telegraphed 
to  Paris.  So  dignified,  conciliatory,  and  loyal  did  its  language  appear,  that 
it  instantly  produced  an  emotion  which  was  not  artificial  or  simulated,  but 
profound  and  sincere, 

Louis  Napoleon  visited  in  rapid  succession  Angoul6me,  Rochefort,  La 
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Rochelle,  and  Tours;  he  made  a  last  halt  at  Amboise  and  there,  to  impress  the 
public  fancy  by  some  new  and  striking  act,  he  set  free  the  imprisonea  Abdul- 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  October,  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  was  received  with  full  oflScial  pomp  and  cu-cumstance.  Representatives 
of  ofiBcial  bodies  went  to  the  Gare  d'0rl6ans  to  salute  him.  The  sound  of 
cannon  mingled  with  the  pealing  of  bells,  while  strains  of  militarjr  music 
alternated  with  patriotic  songs.  On  the  place  de  la  Bastille  the  president  of 
tiie  municipal  council,  M.  Delande,  publicly  congratulated  him. 

Throughout  the  long  line  of  the  boulevards  the  theatres,  public  buildings, 
even  some  of  the  shops  were  decorated  with  triumphal  arches.  On  one  of 
them  might  be  read  some  lines  from  Virgil:  "May  the  Gods  of  our  fathers 
be  favourable  to  this  youth  in  this  troubled  age."  More  even  than  the  apt 
quotation,  the  continuous  cheers  of  the  crowd  gave  its  true  significance  to  the 
reception.  Thus  was  Louis  Napoleon  borne  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
Then  in  the  evening,  satiated  with  homage,  eager  for  rest  and  repose,  he 
escaped  from  the  ovations  and  made  his  way  to  the  ch&teau  of  St. 
Qoud.* 

If  we  except  the  plebiscites  of  the  first  Napoleon,  which  in  the  then  existinjg 
condition  of  France  and  of  Europe  were  little  more  than  the  marshalling  of  his 
troops  by  a  military  despot,  this  was  the  first  time  that  anyEuropean  ruler  could 
assert  that  he  held  his  position  by  the  distinctly  expressed  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  On  the  other  haiid  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  nation  had 
attempted  to  form  or  express  any  common  will.  It  showed,  mst,  that  the 
French  people,  like  every  other,  desires  firet  of  all  internal  order  and  peace, 
and  therefore  the  first  and  necessary  condition — ^strong  executive  power.  It 
showed  again  that  the  united  will  of  a  people  can  only  be  effectively  exerted 
through  one  man.  The  people  do  not  smficiently  understand  measures  or 
policies  to  be  excited  by  them. 

One  of  the  promises  held  out  to  France  was  that  the  empire  would  mean 
peace.  Yet  a  little  more  than  two  years  intervened  before  the  Crimean 
War,  in  which  England  indeed  joined,  but  which  was  brought  on  by  Louis 
Napoleon  and  selfish  schemers  lilce  Momy  and  Saint-Amaud,  who  were  urging 
him  forward.  The  vast  expenditure  and  loss  of  life  led  to  no  practical  result. 
Within  three  years  from  its  close  the  same  forces  led  to  the  Austrian  war  of 
1859,  resulting  indeed  in  the  independence  of  Italy,  but  at  a  heavy  cost  to 
Europe  in  destroying  the  treaties  of  1815  which  had  given  her  half  a  century 
of  peace.  Three  years  again  elapsed  and  there  came  the  Mexican  expedition, 
surpassing  in  folly  and  infamy  any  of  the  others,  and  crowned  by  the  disgrace 
of  the  execution  of  Maximilian  and  the  peremptory  notice  to  quit  received 
aft^r  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  temptation  to  regard  the 
German  invasion,  with  its  infliction  of  frightful  suffering,  heavy  indemnity, 
and  the  loss  of  two  provinces,  as  a  just  retribution  upon  the  empire  is  checked 
only  by  pity  for  the  unfortunate  nation  which  thus  expiated  the  sins  of  its 
rulers.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  heaviest  curse  wnich  has  fallen  upon 
France  in  two  centuries  is  the  name  of  Bonapartei 

THE  ACCESSION   OF  NAPOLEON  IH 

On  December  1st,  1852,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  fog,  two  hundred  carriages,  lighted  by  torchbearers  on  horseback, 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Boulogne,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  wmdows  of  which  were  seen  shining  from  afar;  the  members 
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of  the  senate  occupied  these  carriages;  they  carried  the  prince-president  the 
decree  of  the  senate  which  named  him  emperor. 

The  fete  of  the  proclamation  of  the  empire  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
return  of  the  prince-president,  and  curiosity  began  to  be  exhausted:  the  same 
flags,  the  same  uniforms,  the  same  people,  the  same  decorations,  a  smaller  crowd 
in  the  streets,  but  more  animation  in  the  theme.  The  new  government,  by  way 
of  a  gift  to  celebrate  the  joyous  accession,  delivered  from  imprisonment  and 
fine  those  who  were  condemned  for  misdemeanours  and  infractions  of  the 
laws  coverinj5  the  press  and  the  book  trade:  oflBcial  warnings  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  journals  were  considered  null  and  void;  there  was  to  be  no  am- 
nesty; exiles  might  return  "if  they  acknowledged  the  national  will,"  that  is, 
if  they  demanded  pardon.  The  absence  of  clemency,  and  the  monotony  of 
the  same  decorations,  the  same  banners,  the  same  arches,  the  same  trans- 
parencies made  the  day  dreary  for  some,  fatiguing  for  others,  long  for  all.  Paris 
was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  outward  trappings  and  to  enter  into  the  reality. 
A  banquet  for  sixty  persons  and  a  simple  reception  at  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  ended  the  evening.  At  midnijght  a  new  guest  slept  in  the  Tuileries. 

So  beean  the  reign  which  was  to  finish  at  Sedan.* 

napoleon's  marriage 

The  foreign  powers  which  had  greeted  the  coup  d'6tat  as  a  bulwark  against 
revolution  did  not  so  highly  approve  the  second  empire;  but  none  the  less 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  accord  it  recognition.  Tiie  three  eastern  powers 
were  the  slowest;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  czar  Nicholas 
could  not  bring  himself  to  grant  the  usual  title  "brother,"  but  called  him 
"  good  friend."  Like  his  uncle  in  the  case  of  his  second  marriage,  the  parvenu 
emperor  sought  a  bride  among  the  ancient  royal  families;  but  the  eastern 
powers  managed  to  foil  his  suit  for  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Vasa.*  He 
thereupon  married  the  beautiful  Spanish  woman  Eugenie  Montijo,  duchess  of 
Teba,  January  30th,  1853.  On  March  16th,  1856,  she  bore  him  an  heir. 
Prince  Eugfene  Napoleon.^ 

ERSKINE   MAY  ON  THE   COURT  LIFE 

After  the  coup  d'etat,  Louis  Napoleon  had  already  restored  titles  of 
honour,  and  he  now  endeavoured  to  surround  himself  by  the  most  illustrious 
nobles  of  France.  The  nobility  of  the  first  empire  were  naturally  the  chief 
ornaments  of  his  court:  but  the  old  legitimist  and  Orleanist  nobles  generally 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Bonapartist  circle,  and  affected  the  more 
select  society  of  their  own  friends  in  the  faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Honors.  But  if  the  old  nobility  were  absent  from  the  Tuileries,  there  was 
no  lack  of  aspirants  for  new  honours  and  distinctions.  Military  dukedoms, 
and  other  titles  of  nobility,  were  created,  as  in  the  first  empire.  Plebeian 
names  were  dignified  by  the  ennobling  prefix,  so  much  cherished  in  French 
society;  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  lavished  with  such  profusion  that  to 
be  without  its  too  familiar  red  ribbon  was,  at  length,  accoimted  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

A  court  so  constituted  could  not  represent  the  highest  refinement  of 
French  society.    It  was  gay,  luxurious,  pleasure-seeking,  and  extravagant; 

[*  The  Hohenzollems  also  received  his  advances  discouraginglj.  The  Spanish  beauty  he 
took  for  queen  was  not  of  royal  blood.  The  legitimist  nobility,  as  a  rule,  kept  away  from  court 
and  regarded  the  usurper  and  his  circle  with  scorn.] 
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but  adventurers,  speculators,  and  persons  of  doubtful  repute  were  in  too 
much  favour  to  win  for  it  the  moral  respect  of  France  or  of  Europe.  Nor 
did  it  gain  lustre  from  the  intellect  of  the  age.  Men  of  letters  were  generally 
faithf m  to  the  fallen  monarchies  or  to  the  republic,  and  were  not  to  be  won 
over  by  the  patronage  of  the  empire.  They  had  been  cruelly  scourged  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  neither  the  principles  of  his  rule  nor  the  character  of 
his  associates  attracted  the  intellectual  classes.  Material  force,  wealth,  and 
splendour  were  the  idols  of  his  court,  and  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were 
ill  at  ease  in  such  a  company. 

The  empire  was  now  firaily  established,  and  Louis  Napoleon  wielded  a 
power  as  great  as  that  of  any  former  king  or  emperor.  But  he  ruled  by  a 
different  title,  and  upon  other  principles  of  government.  His  empire,  founded 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  was  a  strange  development  of  democracy. 
He  had  been  chosen  bv  umversal  suffrage,  yet  he  wielded  a  power  all  but 
absolute  and  irresponsible.  He  ruled  by  the  voice  of  tiie  people,  but  he  for- 
bade the  expression  of  their  sentiments  in  the  press  or  at  public  meeting. 
The  chamber  of  deputies  was  elected,  like  himself,  by  the  whole  people.  An 
assembly  so  popular  in  its  origin  ought  to  have  been  a  check  upon  the  will 
of  the  emperor;  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  policy  and  approve  his 
acts.  Enjoying  a  freedom  of  discussion  unknown  beyond  its  walls,  it  was 
able  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion;  but  it  never  aspired  to  independence. 
Yet  the  democracy  of  France  was  not  ignored;  the  emperor  was  sensitively 
alive  to  the  national  sentiments,  which  he  was  always  striving  to  propitiate: 
he  never  forgot  the  democratic  origin  and  basis  of  his  throne.  Political  lib- 
erties were  repressed;  but  public  opinion,  so  far  as  it  could  be  divined  with- 
out free  discussion,  was  deferred  to  and  respected. 

To  satisfy  this  public  opinion,  and  to  wm  the  support  of  various  senti- 
ments, interests,  and  parties,  the  policy  of  the  emperor  assumed  many  forms. 
He  had  proclaimed  the  empire  as  peace:  but,  to  gratify  the  susceptibUities 
of  Frenchmen,  he  afterwards  declared  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  in 
Europe  without  the  consent  of  the  Tuileries;  and  he  desired  to  revive  the 
military  glories  of  France,  to  restore  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
and  to  gratify  the  army,  to  whom  he  mainly  owed  his  crown.  Hence  his 
forwardness  in  bringing  about  the  Crimean  War.^ 

THE   CRIMEAN   WAR   (1854-1856) 

Since  the  treaties  of  1815  Russia  had  exercised  a  threatening  preponder- 
ance over  Elurope.  The  czar  Nicholas  had  become  the  personmcation  of  a 
formidable  system  of  compression  and  conquest.  «  He  had  never  forgiven  the 
dynasty  of  July  for  having  owed  its  existence  to  a  rebellion;  in  Germany  he 
had  upheld  the  sovereigns  in  their  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples. 
He  had  done  his  utmost  to  denationalise  Poland,  his  possession  of  which 
had  been  recognised  by  the  treaties  of  1815  on  condition  that  he  should 
assure  to  it  a  constitutional  government.  Dumfounded  for  a  moment  by 
the  revolution  of  1848,  the  czar  had  soon  returned  to  his  ambition.  After 
having  saved  Austria  by  crushing  the  Hungarians  who  had  revolted  against 
her,  he  had  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France 
guaranteed  to  Russia  the  alliance  of  the  English,  and  he  had  believed  that 
the  moment  was  come  to  seize  the  perpetual  object  of  Muscovite  covetous- 
ness — Constantinople.  On  every  opportunity  he  affected  a  protectorate 
over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Empire:  he  ended  by  trying  to 
tome  to  a  secret  understanding  with  England  for  the  partition  of  the  spoil 
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of  the  Sick  Man  (the  sultan).  In  1853  he  occupied  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities and  armed  what  seemed  a  formidable  fleet  at  Sebastopol. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  first  signal  of  resistance  by  boldly  send- 
ing the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  to  Salamis  to  have  it  within  reach  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea.  He  won  over  England,  at  first  hesitating, 
to  his  alliance,  and  assured  himself  of  the  neutrality  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Hostilities  opened  with  the  destruction  by  the  Russians  of  a  Turkish  flotilla 
at  Sinope.  The  Anglo-French  fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea,  whilst  an  army 
despatcned  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  France  assembled  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  The  14th  of  September,  1854,  the  army  of  the  allies, 
seventy  thousand  strong,  debarked  on  the  Crimean  coasts,  and  the  victory 
of  Ahna  allowed  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  a  formidable 
fortress  whose  annihilation  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Constantinople 
against  a  sudden  attack. 

This  siege,  one  of  the  most  terrible  in  the  annals  of  modem  history,  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year.*  Generals  Canrobert  and  P^lissier  successively  com- 
manded the  French  troops.  Continual  fighting,  two  victories,  those  of  Inker- 
man  and  the  Tchemaya,  earned  for  the  French  soldiers  less  glory  than  their 
daimtless  courage  against  a  terrible  climate  and  an  enemy  who  ceaselessly 
renewed  his  ranks.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  after  miracles 
of  constancy,  French  dash  and  English  solidity  had  their  reward.  The  tower 
of  the  Malakoff  was  carried  and  the  town  taken.  The  emperor  Nicholas  had 
died  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  Baltic  the  Anglo-French  fleet  had  destroyed  Bomarsimd,  the  ad- 
vanced bulwark  of  Russia  against  Sweden,  and  in  the  Black  Sea  the  French 
iron-plated  gunboats,  now  used  for  the  first  time,  had  compelled  the  fortress 
of  Kmbum  to  surrender,  thus  opening  southern  Russia.  Aii  allied  squadron 
had  even  taken  Petropavlovsk  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Finally  French  diplo- 
macy had  induced  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  enter  the 
league  against  Russia,  and  was  perhaps  on  the  point  of  winning  over  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  The  czar  Alexander  II,  successor  of  Nicholas,  demanded 
peace;  it  was  concluded  at  Paris,  March  30th,  1856,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French.^^ 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  PARIS   (1856) 

The  congress  of  Paris  (March-April,  1856)  was  composed  of  two  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  each  of  the  six  powers — France,  England,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia — under  the  presidencv  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 
Prussia  was  invited  to  take  part  afterwards. 

The  congress  began  by  regulating  the  Eastern  question.  (1)  The  inte^ty 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed  by  the  powers;  the  sultan  promised 
reforms  and  the  powers  renoimced  all  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  empire.  (2)  The  Danube  was  declared  free  for  navigation.  (3)  The 
Black  Sea  was  recognised  as  neutral;  no  state  might  have  arsenals  or  war 
ships  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  small  ships.  (4)  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
became  autonomous. 

After  having  signed  the  peace  the  congress  regulated  the  question  of  mari- 
time law  by  four  decisions  which  were  incorporated  in  international  European 
law:  (1)  Privateering  is  abolished.  (2)  All  hostile  merchandise  sailing  under 
a  neutral  flag  is  neutral.     (3)  All  neutral  merchandise  under  a  hostile  flag 

['  Fuller  accounts  of  this  siege,  as  of  the  whole  war,  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Russia.] 
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IB  neutral.  (4)  A  blockade  cannot  be  established  by  a  simple  declaration— 
it  is  not  valid  unless  it  is  effective. 

Gavouri  representing  Sardinia,  succeeded  in  brining  up  the  Italian  ques- 
tion in  the  congress,  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  representatives 
of  France  and  En^and.  They  spoke  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Piraeus  by 
French  troops  (which  was  stiU  a  discussion  of  the  oriental  question),  and 
k  propos  of  the  occupation  of  the  Pirseus  they  spoke  of  the  occupation  (which 
still  continued)  of  Tuscany  by  the  Austrians.  En^and  demanded  that  it 
should  come  to  an  end;  Austria  refused  to  discuss  it.  But  Gavour  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  describe  the  lamentable  condition  of  Italy. 

The  congress  of  Paris  had  been  a  personal  success  for  Napoleon  and  Ins 
pdicv.  Not  only  had  he  made  France  re-enter  the  European  concert,  but 
tor  the  first  time  he  had  caused  a  European  congress  to  be  hdd  on  French 
territory  and  under  her  presidency.  He  had  obtained  the  autonomy  of  the 
Rumanian  nation  and  had  posed  the  national  question  of  Italv,  making 
the  instrument  which  had  been  created  by  Mettmiich  against  the  nations 
to  serve  the  cause  of  nationalities.  He  remained  under  tins  impression,  and 
his  policy  was  directed  towards  bringing  together  a  new  oon^ress  to  alter 
the  bUOus  fuo  of  Europe  and  to  abolish  the  treaties  of  1815,  out  he  never 
succeeded  m  his  attempt. 

The  congress  of  Paris  dianged  Napoleon's  podtimi  in  Europe.  Tlie 
sovereigns,  seeing  him  solid  at  home  and  powerful  abroad,  drew  closer  to  him. 
The  example  was  set  by  the  princes  of  the  Ooburg  family.  Ernest  of  Oobiug- 
Gotha  was  the  first  to  pay  him  a  visit  (March^  ISSi) ;  then  came  Leopold,  kii^ 
of  the  Belgians;  then  the  king  of  Portugal;  nnally  Prince  Albert,  husband  en 
Queen  Victoria,  consented  to  see  Napoleon  (September,  1854).  Napoleon  and 
the  emjnress  went  to  England  (April,  1855);  Victoria  and  Albert  retuxned 
their  visit  (it  was  the  first  time  dnce  1422  that  a  king  of  En^and  had  come 
to  Paris).  The  example  of  the  Oobuige  decided  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had 
refused  till  then.  After  the  congress,  the  rulers  of  Wurtembeig,  Bavaria, 
and  Tuscany  arrived  (1856-57). 

Napoleon  wished  to  profit  by  these  relations  to  adopt  an  active  policy. 
He  tried  to  win  over  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  refused  to  be  won;  he  spoke  at 
the  English  court  of  revising  the  treaties  of  1815,  but  was  coldly  received 
(August,  1857).  He  then  approached  Russia  in  an  interview  at  Stuttgart 
with  the  czar,  in  1857.  In  1858  France  and  Russia  acted  together  to  main- 
tain Rumanian  unity,  against  Turkey,  Austria,  and  England;  in  Servia  they 
together  sustained  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  against  Austria. 

Cavour,  who  was  determined  on  war  with  Austria,  declared  publicly  in 
the  chamber  that  the  principles  of  Vienna  were  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
Turin.  Austria  repliea  that  the  emperor  would  continue  to  make  use  of  his 
right  of  intervention  (May,  1856).  She  ended  by  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Sardinia  (March,  1857). 

But  Napoleon  still  hesitated.^ 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS   (1856-1858) 

During  the  session  of  1856  the  baptism  of  the  prince  imperial,  who  had 
been  bom  (June  14th)  during  the  congress  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  with 
weat  pomp  at  Notre  Dame.  The  godfather  was  Pius  IX,  represented  by  a 
Roman  cardinal.  This  intimate  bond  with  the  pope  was  to  involve  the  poficy 
of  the  empire  on  grave  occasions.  The  powers  of  the  legislative  body  elected 
in  1852,  if  they  can  be  called  powers,  expired  in  1857.    It  goes  without  saying 
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that  the  oflBcial  candidature  was  worked  by  the  prefects  in  every  possible 
way.  Billault,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  declared  in  a  circular  that  "the 
government  considered  it  just  and  politic  to  present  for  re-election  the  mem- 
bers of  an  assembly  which  had  so  well  seconded  the  emperor  and  served  the 
country."  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  in  face  of  these  conditions  "openly 
avowed  and  resolutely  sustained/'  others  might  be  brought  forward.  "If, 
however,"  he  added,  "the  enemies  of  the  public  peace  snould  find  in  this 
latitude  an  occasion  for  a  serious  protest  against  our  institutions;  if  they 
try  to  make  it  an  mstrument  of  trouble  and  scandal,  you  know  your  duty. 
Monsieur  le  pr^fet,  and  justice  will  also  know  how  to  execute  its  duty  with 
severity." 

The  prefects  went  further  than  the  minister.  One  of  them  simply  wrote 
to  the  officials  of  his  department:  "Impose  silence  on  opponents  u  any  are 
met  with."  Another  was  going  so  far  as  to  interdict  the  publication  and 
posting  of  circulars  and  declarations  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  non-official 
candidates.  The  prefects  set  their  newspapers  violently  not  only  against  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  but  against  those  of  its  friends  who  might  permit 
themselves  to  dispute  the  ground  with  the  official  candidates.  In  presence 
of  this  attitude  of  the  government  agents  the  peasants  said  simply:  "Why 
should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  nominate  deputies?  "  The  government  might 
as  well  nominate  them  itself.  The  opposition  had  assuredly  no  chance  of 
depriving  the  government  of  its  majority.  It  might  attempt  protests  and 
obtain  some  partial  success.  There  were  eager  debates  between  the  repub- 
licans concerning  the  course  to  pursue. 

The  elections  took  place  the  20th  of  June.  Of  the  ei^ht  deputies  of  Paris 
the  opposition  gained  five — Camot,  Goudchaux,  Cavaignac,  Ollivier,  and 
Darimon;  two  republicans  were  nominated  at  Lyons  and  at  Bordeaux.  The 
struggle  became  almost  impossible  in  the  departments;  meanwhile,  in  the 
large  cities,  a  strong  minority,  sometimes  even  a  majority,  had  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  opposition. 

The  Chambers  reopened  on  the  28th  of  November.  Of  the  five  republican 
deputies  of  Paris,  one,  Cavaignac,  had  died;  two  refused  the  oath,  Camot 
and  Goudchaux;  Ollivier  and  Darimon  took  it.  The  session  of  1857  to  1858 
seemed  destined  to  be  uneventful,  when  a  tragic  incident  suddenly  disturbed 
everjrthing  and  added  gravity  to  the  situation. 

ORSINl'S  ATTEMPT  TO  KILL  THE  EMPEROR 

The  evening  of  the  14th  of  January,  1858,  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor  and  empress  at  the  opera,  three  explosions  were  heard.  Three 
bombs  had  been  thrown  at  the  emperor's  carriage.  Cries  of  grief  and  horror 
resounded  on  all  sides.  The  bursting  of  the  projectiles  had  injured  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  persons,  some  of  whom  were  mortally  wounded. 
The  carriage  of  the  emperor  was  broken  and  one  of  the  horses  killed.  A 
terrible  anxiety  filled  the  opera  house  as  the  royal  pair  entered  their  box; 
both  had  escaped  injury. 

The  police  arrested  four  Italians.  It  was  seen  inunediately  that  three  of 
them  were  but  instruments;  the  fourth,  Orsini,  was  remartoable  in  every 
way.  His  father  had  perished  in  1831  in  the  insurrection  against  the  pope 
in  which  Napoleon  III  and  his  elder  brother  had  taken  part.  The  son  since 
his  childhood  had  taken  part  in  all  the  national  Italian  conspiracies. 

In  its  form  the  attempt  on  Napoleon  III  recalled  that  of  Fieschi  under 
Louis  Philippe;  but  in  reality  there  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  Corsican 
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bandit  of  1835  and  the  Roman  conspirator  of  1858.  In  spite  of  the  horror 
of  a  crime  which  took  aim  at  its  obiect  across  so  many  indifferent  and  un- 
known victims,  Orsini  inspired  in  all  those  who  saw  wd  heard  him. during 
his  trial  an  interest  which  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  Tliis  man  had 
been  actuated  BcMy  by  an  impersonal  passion;  he  was  under  tiie  spdl  of  a 
nusdirected  patriotism*  He  had  chosen  as  his  coimsel  Jules  Favrei  who  de- 
fended him  as  he  noshed  to  be  defended,  by  endeavouring  to  save,  not  his 
head,  but  his  memoir  as  far  as  it  could  be  saved.  A  profound  impresdon 
was  made  on  the  audience  when  Jules  Favre,  1^  permission  of  tiie  emperor, 
read  aloud  a  letter  addressed  to  the  latter  by  Orsini.  The  criminal  did  not 
ask  mercy  for  himself;  he  asked  freedom  for  his  unhappy  oounixy,  ''the 
constant  object  of  all  his  affections."  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  should  be  shed  for  the  ItaUans,  but  only  tiiat 
France  should  interdict  the  support  of  Austria  by  Germany—''  in  the  strug- 
des  which  are  perhaps  soon  to  begin.  I  adjure  your  majesty,''  he  wrote, 
^to  restore  to  Italy  tne  independence  which  her  cmldien  lost  in  1849  by  the 
fault  of  the  French  themselves  (by  the  war  of  Rome).  Let  not  your  majesty 
repulse  the  last  wish  of  a  patriot  on  tiie  steps  of  the  scaffoldl" 

Oredni  and  his  accompliceis  were  cond^nned  to  deati^  on  the  26th  of 
February.  Orsini  thanked  the  emperor  for  having  authorised  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letter.  His  second  letter  was  not  hsB  moving  than  ibe  first.  He 
formally  condemned  political  assassination  and  disavowed  "the  fatal  aber- 
ration of  mind"  whicn  had  led  him  to  prepare  his  crime.  He  exhorted  his 
compatriots  to  employ  only  their  abn^tion,  their  devotion,  their  union, 
their  virtue  to  deliver  their  coimtry.  He  himself  offered  his  blood  in  expiar 
tion  to  the  victims  of  the  14th  of  January.  The  question  of  the  commutatbn 
of  the  penalty  was  energetically  agitated  by  those  about  the  emperor.  Na- 
poleon would  have  judg^  such  mercy  politic  if  so  many  victims  had  not  been 
struck  by  the  instruments  of  death  intended  for  his  own  person.  Orsini  was 
executed  on  the  14th  of  March,  with  one  of  his  accomplices.  He  died  without 
display  as  without  weakness,  crying,  "  Vive  Vltaliel   Vive  la  FranceV^ 

His  death  was  soon  to  bring  forth  happy  results  to  Italy.  Before  that 
his  crime  had  had  deplorable  ones  for  France.  In  1801  the  first  consul  had 
made  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine  prepared  by  some  royalists  a  pretext 
for  proscribing  a  host  of  republicans.  NaiK)leon  III  unitated  and  surpassed 
his  uncle. 

THE  "new  terror"  OF  1858 

At  the  reopening  of  the  chambers,  a  few  days  after  the  attempt  of  the 
opera  (14th  of  January),  the  emperor  delivered  a  speech  which  began  with 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  public  prosperity.  He  called  on  the  legislative  body 
not  to  permit  the  renewal  of  the  scandal"  of  the  refusals  of  the  oath  by 
elected  candidates,  and  to  vote  a  law  which  should  oblige  all  those  eligibie 
for  election  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  before  standing  for  election. 
Finally  he  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  country  to 
"find  means  to  silence  factious  opposition."  The  meaning  of  this  threat  was 
soon  made  known.  On  the  1st  of  February  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lative body;  it  punished  with  an  imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years  and 
a  fine  of  from  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  francs,  whoever  should  have  pub- 
licly incited  to  the  crimes  mentioned  in  articles  SiS  and  87  of  the  penal  code 
(sedition,  insurrection,  etc.)  when  that  provocation  had  not  resulted  in  action. 
It  punished  with  an  imprisonment  of  one  montli  to  two  years  and  a  fine  of 
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from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  francs  whoever  should  have  manoeuvred 
or  entered  into  negotiations  either  at  home  or  abroad  with  the  object  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace.  Every  person  sentenced  for  one  of  the  above 
misdemeanours  or  for  certain  others  also  mentioned  in  the  bill,  including  the 
detention  of  arms,  seditious  assemblies,  etc.,  should  as  a  measure  for  the  gen- 
eral safety  be  incarcerated  in  France  or  Algeria  or  expelled  from  French  ter- 
ritory. This  same  measure  for  the  general  safety  could  be  applied  to  any 
person  who  had  been  either  condemned,  incarcerated,  expelled,  or  trans- 
ported on  the  occasion  of  the  events  of  May  and  June,  1848;  of  June,  1849; 
or  December,  1851,  and  whom  "grave  facts  should  again  mark  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety." 

This  was  to  deliver  a  multitude  of  citizens  to  the  most  lawlessly  arbi- 
trary treatment;  the  wide  field  covered  by  the  categories  and  the  vagueness 
of  the  definitions  made  an3rthing  possible.  A  man  might  be  deported  for 
having  a  musket  in  his  possession! 

The  government  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  republican  party  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  isolated  crime  of  Orsini;  but  this  calumny  had  seemed 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  motive  for  what  was  to  follow,  fimile  Ollivier  made 
his  d^but  as  a  political  orator  in  contesting  this  bill.  A  few  conservatives 
joined  him,  alarmed  to  see  that  a  return  to  the  2nd  of  December  was  being 
made  in  a  time  of  complete  public  tranquillity.  Many  deputies  voted  with 
reluctance  and  with  a  sense  of  shame;  there  were  227  voices  for  the  law: 
twenty-four  had  the  coura^  to  vote  against  it.  When  the  law  was  brought 
before  the  senate,  whose  mission  it  was  to  examine  whether  the  laws  adopted 
by  the  legislative  body  were  conformable  to  the  constitution,  there  was  but 
a  single  vote  against  this  so-called  "Law  of  Suspects";  it  was  that  of  General 
MacMahon.    History  should  give  him  credit  for  it. 

The  law  was  monstrous,  its  execution  was  worse.  The  new  terror  of 
1858  did  not  echo  so  far  as  that  of  the  2nd  of  December;  as  no  one  resisted 
or  could  resist  there  were  no  fusillades,  no  massacres;  but  the  absence  of  all 
struggle  and  of  all  peril  to  the  persecutors  rendered  the  persecution  so  much 
the  more  revolting.  This  time  it  was  no  longer,  as  on  tne  2nd  of  December, 
triumphant  conspirators  striking  in  fury  at  fallen  adversaries  to  prevent 
them  from  rising;  it  was  an  absolute  power  which,  in  order  to  produce  an 
effect  of  intimidation  and  to  discourage  a  few  attempts  at  legal  opposition, 
proscribed  in  cold  blood  hundreds  of  victims,  not  for  their  acts  but  for  their 
opinions.  Even  before  the  law  had  been  presented  to  the  legislative  body, 
citizens  had  been  carried  into  exile. 

Immediately  after  the  despatch  of  his  circular  the  new  minister  of  the 
interior  ''and  of  the  general  safety,"  as  he  styled  himself,  had  sent  for  all 
the  prefects  to  Paris.  He  received  each  by  himself.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
list  in  which  the  departments  were  inscribed  with  figures  opposite  their  names. 
''You  are  prefect  of  such  a  department,"  he  said:  "so  many  arrests."  "But 
who  is  to  be  arrested?"  questioned  the  prefect.  "Whoever  you  like!  I 
have  given  you  the  number;  the  rest  is  your  affair." 

That  so  many  high  functionaries  should  have  consented  to  make  them- 
selves the  executors  of  such  instructions  is  perhaps  the  most  shameful  fact 
in  eighty  years  of  revolutions.  Besides  some  political  adversaries  who  were 
still  capable  of  and  disposed  to  action,  the  government  caused  to  be  torn  from 
their  families  and  their  professions  a  host  of  republicans  who,  while  retaining 
their  own  opinions,  sought  only  to  court  oblivion  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
their  work  and  in  silence.  When  one  was  not  to  be  found  another  was  taken 
at  haphazard:  Espinasse  and  his  delegates  had  to  make  up  their  number,    4 
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special  attack  was  directed  against  a  select  number  of  active  bourgeoisie: 
merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  notaries  were  mingled  with  honest  and  indus- 
trious working  men;  the  old,  the  sick,  mothers  of  families,  were  dragged  to 
prison  and  thence  to  exile.  The  agents  forced  their  wav  into  houses,  like 
nocturnal  malefactors,  carried  off  the  appointed  victims  without  allowing  them 
time  to  provide  themselves  with  money  and  clothing  or  to  bid  farewell  to 
their  families,  and  threw  them  into  prison  vans  which  did  not  stop  till  they 
reached  the  port  of  embarkation.  Of  about  two  thousand  persons  arrested 
more  than  420  were  transported  to  Africa.  Arrived  there  the  exiles  received 
some  miserable  subsidies,  scarcely  suflBcient  to  prevent  them  from  dying  of 
hunger  until  they  could  procure  the  means  of  subsistence;  then  those  who 
did  not  find  work  were  left  to  the  care  of  such  of  their  companions  as  were  a 
little  less  unfortunate. 

The  aim  of  the  new  terror  was  not  attained:  the  government  had  not 
succeeded  in  stifling  the  opposition,  which  on  the  contrary  increased  in  the 
legislative  body — if  not  in  numbers  at  least  in  talents;  of  three  seats  left 
empty  amongst  the  deputies  of  Paris,  the  Parisian  electors  filled  two  witii 
republicans.  Jules  Favre  and  Ernest  Picard  formed,  together  with  Ollivier, 
H^non,  and  Darimon,  that  celebrated  bench  of  the  "  Five  which  held  its  own, 
for  several  years,  against  almost  the  whole  assembly. 

In  this  imperialist  quasi-unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  members  asked  no  better  than  to  put  some 
reserve  into  their  devotion,  and  did  not  regard  the  course  of  events  as  entirely 
for  the  best.  In  the  session  of  1858  the  law  of  military  exemption  was  brought 
up.  It  was  proved  that  this  law  had  only  aggravated  the  burden  of  the  ser- 
vice to  the  detriment  of  the  population,  and  tJ^  profit  of  the  exchequer,  which 
was  in  reality  the  beneficiary  of  what  was  called  the  endowment  of  the  army. 
The  law,  instead  of  being  mitigated,  was  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  inter- 
diction of  substitutions  except  among  relatives.  Exemption  by  state  inter- 
vention cost  double  what  it  had  cost  oef ore;  free  substitution  was  forbidden, 
and  fellow  soldiers  from  the  same  canton  were  no  longer  authorised  to  change 
their  numbers  at  the  drawing  of  lots. 

As  to  laws  of  social  interests,  the  government  presented  one  which  con- 
tained penalties  against  the  usurpers  o?  titles  of  nobility.  Napoleon  III  had 
restored  the  nobility  by  a  decree  which  declared  it  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  state.  The  parodists  of  the  past  were  still  more  ridiculous  in  1858  than 
in  1814,  when  the  ultras  at  least  were  the  natural  heirs  of  the  old  regime. 
Most  of  those  who  voted  the  law  were  ashamed  of  it;  a  small  number  took 
these  thuigs  with  a  grotesque  seriousness.^ 

WAR   IN   ITALY:   80LFERIN0    (1858-1859) 

As  Russia  was  pressing  on  Turkey,  so  Austria  was  pressing  on  Italy.  She 
had  played  an  equivocal  part  during  the  Crimean  War,  whilst  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  the  only  independent  and  constitutional  state  in  Italy,  had  not 
feared  to  join  her  young  army  to  the  Anglo-French  troops.  This  circum- 
stance had  made  France  the  natural  protectress  of  Piedmont,  and  by  conse- 
nuence  of  Italy,  of  which  this  little  kingdom  was  the  last  citadel.  Thus  when 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph,  in  defiance  of  European  diplomacy, 
passed  the  Ticino  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  passed  the  Pruth,  France 
once  more  found  herself  face  to  face  with  this  new  aggressor  and  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed. 

In  this  war  the  emperor  Napoleon  resumed  the  secular  policy  of  France, 
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which  consists  in  not  suffering  the  preponderance  of  Austria  or  Germany  in 
Italy — tJiat  is  to  say,  on  the  French  southeastern  frontier.  A  French  army 
reappeared  on  that  soil  where  three  centuries  before  the  arms  of  France  had 
left  so  many  glorious  traces.  Europe  looked  on  with  keen  attention;  Eng- 
land as  a  well-wisher,  Russia  and  Prussia  amazed.  Austria  and  France  were 
left  aJone  facing  each  other.    The  war  lasted  scarcely  two  months. 

After  the  brilliant  affair  of  Montebello,  which  defeated  an  attempted 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  the  Franco-Piedmontese  army  concen- 
trated roimd  Alessandria;  then  by  a  bold  and 
skilful  movement  turned  the  right  of  the  Aus- 
trians, who  had  already  passed  the  Ticino,  and 
compelled  them  to  recross  that  river.  Caught 
between  the  army  corps  of  General  MacMahon 
and  the  guard  at  Magenta,  the  Austrians  lost 
7,000  killed  or  wounaed  and  8,000  prisoners 
(June  4th).  Two  days  later  the  French  regi- 
ments entered  Milan. 

The  enemy,  astoimded  at  so  rude  a  shock, 
abandoned  his  first  line  of  defence,  where,  how- 
ever, he  had  long  been  accumulating  powerful 
means  of  action  and  resistance.  He  retu^  on 
the  Adda,  after  vainly  making  a  momentary 
stand  at  the  already  famous  town  of  Marignano 
and  on  the  Mincio,  behind  the  illustrious  plains 
of  Castiglione  and  between  the  two  fortresses  of 
Peschiera  and  Mantua;  then  he  took  up  his  posi- 
tion, backed  by  the  great  city  of  Verona  as  an 
impregnable  base.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
with  a  new  general  and  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, had  arrived  there  to  await  the  French 
army. 

The  Austrians  had  long  studied  this  battle- 
field; there  were  160,000  of  them  ranged  on  the 
heights  with  their  centre  at  the  village  and 
tower  of  Solferino,  and  readv  to  descend  on  the 
French  in  the  plain.  Napoleon  III  had  scarcely 
140,000  men  available,  and  was  obliged  to  fi^ht 
on  a  line  extending  over  five  leagues.  Whilst 
the  right  wing  was  struggling  against  the  enemy 
in  the  plain  in  order  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  turned,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  with 
his  Piedmontese  was  bravely  resisting  on  the  left,  the  centre  delivered  a  vigor- 
ous attack,  and  after  a  heroic  struggle  successively  carried  Mount  Fenile,  the 
mount  of  the  cypresses,  and  finally  the  village  of  Solferino.  The  enemy's 
line  was  broken ;  his  reserves,  before  they  could  come  into  action,  were  attained 
by  the  balls  from  the  new  rifled  cannon  of  the  French.  All  fled  in  frightful 
confusion;  but  a  fearful  storm,  accompanied  by  hail  and  torrents  of  rain, 
stopped  the  victors  and  permitted  the  Austrians  to  recross  the  Mincio;  they 
left  twenty-five  thousand  men  put  out  of  action.  In  the  evening  the  emperor 
Napoleon  took  up  his  headquarters  in  the  very  room  which  Francis  Joseph 
had  occupied  in  the  morning  (June  24th).  Twice  a  conqueror,  the  emperor 
suddenly  offered  peace  to  his  enemy.  Italjr  was  freed,  although  a  portion  of 
Italian  territory,  namely  Venetia,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 
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Europe,  bewildered  by  these  rapid  victories,  allowed  her  awakening  jeal- 
ousy to  appear.  The  emperor  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  Italy  by  push- 
ing Austria,  so  recently  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  back  behmd 
the  Mincio,  and  at  Villafranca  he  signed  with  Francis  Joseph  a  peace,  the 
principal  conditions  of  which  were  confirmed  at  the  end  of  the  year  bv 
the  TVeaty  of  Zurich.  By  this  peace  Austria  resigned  Lombardy,  which 
France  added  to  Piedmont  that  she  might  make  for  herself  a  faithful  ally 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  Mincio  became  the  boundary  of  Austria  in  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  various  states  were  to  form  a  great  confederation  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope.  But  all  those  concerned  rejected  this  plan,  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  continued.  The  emperor  confined  himself  to  pre- 
venting Austria  from  intervening.  Then  those  governments  of  Parma, 
Modena,  the  Roman  legations,  Tuscany  and  Naples,  which  ever  since  1814 
had  been  merely  lieutenants  of  Austria,  were  seen  to  fall  to  pieces  successively, 
and  Italy,  minus  Venice  and  Rome,  was  about  to  form  a  single  kingdom, 
when  the  emperor  thought  himself  called  upon  to  take  a  precaution  necessary 
to  the  security  of  France;  he  claimed  the  price  of  the  assistance  he  had  given 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Turin,  March  24th,  1860,  obtained  the  cession  to  himself 
of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice  (Nizza),  which  added  three  departments 
to  France  and  carried  her  southern  frontier  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 

For  the  first  time  since  1815  France,  not  by  force  and  surprise  but  as  the 
result  of  a  great  service  rendered  to  a  friendly  nation,  by  pacific  agreement, 
and  according  to  the  solemn  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  had  overstepped  the 
limits  traced  round  her  at  the  period  of  her  reverses.  Europe  daxed  not 
protest. 

EXPEDITIONS  AND  WARS  IN   SYRIA,   CHINA,   COCHIN  CHINA,   AND  MEXICO 

Europe  can  no  longer  isolate  herself  from  the  other  continents;  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  commerce,  and  the  general  relations  of  the  peoples, 
it  is  the  duty  of  France,  the  second  of  the  maritime  nations,  to  carry  her  eyes 
or  her  hand  beyond  the  seas  wherever  her  honour  or  her  interests  may  be 
engaged.  It  is  the  first  time  that,  with  or  without  the  support  of  England 
and  often  under  her  jealous  surv^eillance,  she  has  done  so  with  so  much  mde- 
pendence  and  firmness. 

In  1860  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  Maronites  by  the  Druses  of  Syria 
demonstrated  anew  the  Ottoman  Empire^s  powerlessness  to  protect  its  sul>- 
jects,  and  excited  the  interested  complaints  of  Russia.  France,  which  was 
the  first  to  move,  had  the  honour  of  being  charged  by  the  great  powers  to 
send  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  in  Syria  to  aid  the  Turkish  government  in 
punishing  the  guilty  parties.  The  following  year  a  diplomatic  conference, 
assembled  at  Constantinople,  regulated  the  government  of  Lebanon  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  return  of  these  deplorable  catastrophes.  This 
apparition  of  the  French  flag  in  the  East  was  not  without  utility  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  great  enterprise  begun  by  M.  de  Lesseps  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government,  namely  the  establishment  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez  of  a  canal 
which  was  to  join  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  put  Europe  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Far  East. 

The  same  year,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Asia,  France  and  England  had 
been  obliged  to  direct  an  expedition  'against  China,  who  had  violated  the 
conditions  of  a  treaty  previously  made  with  her.  In  less  than  six  months 
the  allied  fleets  had  transported  fifteen  thousand  men  and  the  whole  of  an 
immense  equipment  a  distance  of  six  thousand  leagues  from  the  French 
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coast,  to  the  shores  of  the  Peiho.  The  emperor  of  China  sent  seventy  thou- 
sand men  to  meet  those  whom  he  called  barbarians.  This  army  and  the 
forts  accumulated  on  the  road  to  Pekin  did  not  stand  before  the  small  Euro- 
pjean  force  commanded  by  General  Cousin-Montauban.  The  mouths  of  the 
river  were  forced,  and  the  forts  which  defended  them  carried  by  an  energetic 
and  brilliant  attack,  after  which  the  allies  marched  resolutely  on  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  court  tried  to  deceive  them  by  feigned  negotiations,  to  which  some 
of  the  envoys  fell  victims,  and  to  surprise  the  troops  which  won  the  battle  of 
Palikao.  The  city  of  Pekin,  being  laid  open  to  attack,  was  bombarded; 
the  summer  palace  had  already  been  taken  and  given  up  to  pillage.  Prince 
Kong,  the  emperor's  brother,  made  up  his  mind  to  treat  seriously  (October 
25th,  1860).  The  allied  armies  entered  Pekin  to  receive  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Chinese  government  pledged  itself  to  admit 
English  and  French  ambassadors  to  the  capital,  paid  an  indemnity  of  120,- 
000,000  francs,  opened  the  port  of  Tientsin,  guaranteed  advantageous  com- 
mercial conditions  to  the  conquerors,  and  restored  to  France  the  churches 
and  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  Christians.  The  Celestial  Empire  was  opened 
and,  by  way  of  consequence,  the  empire  of  Japan  also,  which,  having  in  1858 
made  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  prmcipal  European  states,  was  disposed 
by  dread  of  a  similar  lesson  to  observe  them  better. 

The  French  government  took  advantage  of  its  strength  in  these  regions 
to  complete  the  expedition  against  the  empire  of  Annam  m  Cochin  China,  an 
expedition  begim  two  years  before  in  concert  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  from  this  government  security  for  French  missionary 
and  commercial  relations.  France  had  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  river  Mekong,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Saigon  in 
order  to  make  it  the  capital.    But  the  French  lived  there  in  continual  dis- 

3uiet.  Vice-Admiral  Chamer,  who  had  returned  from  China  with  his  troops, 
efeated  the  Annamites  in  the  plains  of  Ki-Hoa  and  seized  My tho.  Admiral 
Bonnard  in  his  turn  took  Bien-Hoa  and  imposed  on  the  emperor  Tu-Duc  a 
peace  signed  in  1863  which  stipulated  respect  for  missionaries,  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  possession  of  three  provinces  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Mekong,  in  a  wonderfully  fertile  country  between  India  and  China,  and 
within  reach  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas.  "The  settlement  of  Sai- 
gon," an  English  traveller  had  said  not  long  before,  "might  change  the  di- 
rection of  trade  and  become  the  nucleus  of  an  empire  which  perhaps  might 
one  day  equal  that  of  India." 

Thus  France,  which  it  had  become  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  as  an 
especially  continental  power,  was  carrying  her  activitv  to  all  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  She  was  at  the  same  time  called  to  another  end  of  the  world. 
France,  England,  and  Spain  had  long  had  injuries  to  avenge  and  claims  to 
vindicate  against  the  anarchical  government  of  Mexico.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1862  the  three  powers  came  to  an  understanding  to  act  in  common, 
as  the  French  had  done  m  China  with  the  English,  in  Cochin  China  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  expedition  was  already  on  the  way  to  be  carried  into  effect 
when  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  misunderstand- 
ings, renoimced  the  enterprise.  France,  left  alone,  persisted  in  avendng  the 
common  injuries.  A  check  having  called  in  question  the  honour  of  the  flag, 
the  mistake  was  committed  of  declaring  that  France  would  not  treat  with  the 

f)resident  Juarez;  so  that  the  French  were  condemned  either  to  import  a 
oreign  government  into  the  coimtry  or  to  conquer  its  immense  solitudes. 
Instead  of  the  six  thousand  men  who  had  first  started,  it  was  necessary 
\o  send  as  many  as  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers.    Puebjfl.  ijmde  a  heroic  re^ 
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sistance;  but  the  keys  of  Mexico  were  there  and  the  army  took  them  (May 
18th,  1863).  A  few  days  later  (June  10th)  it  entered  Mexico,  and  the  popula- 
tion, prompted  by  France,  proclaimed  as  emperor  an  Austrian  prince,  the 
archduke  Maxunilian.  After  the  departure  of  the  French  troops  in  1867 
[owing  to  the  forcible  protest  of  the  United  States*]  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  token  and  shot  by  the  republicans  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  This 
imprudent  and  ill-conceived  expedition  was  a  grave  check  to  French  politics 
and  finance.^ 

THE  RISE  OF  PRUSSIA 

The  Crimean  and  the  Italian  wars  having  been  carried  out  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  the  French  had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  foremost  nation  in 
Europe.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  '60's  Napoleon's  fortune  had  b^gun  to 
turn.  During  the  American  Civil  War  he  had  embarked,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  adventurous  undertaking  in  Mexico,  where  he  attempted  to  establish 
an  empire,  dependent  upon  himself,  under  Maximilian,  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph ;  but  after  wasting  unmense  sums  of 
money  and  thousands  of  human  fives,  he  was  compell^  to  evacuate  that 
country,  and  the  bloody  ghost  of  Maximilian,  who  was  deserted  by  Napo- 
leon's army  and  executed  by  the  republicans,  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of 
his  guilty  ambition. 

In  France  itself  the  voice  of  the  republicans  rose  ever  higher  against 
Bonaparte,  while  the  victories  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  [at  Si^owa 
or  Koniggratz,  July  3rd,  1866,  and  elsewhere],  as  unexpected  as  they  were 
overwhelming,  weakened  his  position  in  Europe.  Napoleon  had  hoped  that 
Prussia  would  be  defeated,  or  that  a  civil  war  of  long  duration  would  be 
stated  in  Germany;  in  either  case  he  had  hoped  to  intervene  as  a  peace- 
maker, taking  as  the  reward  of  his  labours  certain  Rhenish  and  Belgian 
districts,  and  being  enabled,  in  addition,  to  play  the  r61e  of  protector  over 
Germany  and  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  it  was  fated  otherwise; 
Prussia  acquired  a  military  reputation  almost  rivalling  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  Germany  stood  forth,  not  weak  and  disrupted,  but  more 
firmly  united  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  And  though  Napoleon  him- 
self was  far  too  prudent  to  venture  on  a  military  demonstration  against  the 
successes  of  Prussia,  yet  the  French  nation,  and  especially  the  French  army, 
could  not  tolerate  that  another  people  should  excel  it  in  the  honours  of  war, 
while  statesmen  of  the  type  of  Thiers  upbraided  Napoleon  for  permitting  the 
union  of  North  Germany.  *' Revenge  for  Sadowa!"  became  tne  general  cry. 
The  French  government  made  demands  for  ''compensation''  to  France  in  the 
shape  of  cessions  of  German  frontier  territory,  out  these  were  rejected  by 
Prussia.  Under  these  circumstances  the  latter  country  had  to  be  prepared 
every  moment  for  an  attack.<> 

FYFFE   ON   napoleon's   NEW   POLICY 

The  reputation  of  Napoleon  III  was  perhaps  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  His  victories  over  Russia  and  Austria  had 
flattered  the  military  pride  of  France;  the  flowing  tide  of  commercial  pros- 
perity bore  witness,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  blessings  of  a  government  at  once 
firm  and  enlightened;   the   reconstniction   of  Paris  dazzled  a  generation 

r*  For  fuller  accounts  of  this  affair,  see  in  later  volumes  the  histories  of  th«  United  States 
and  Mexico.] 
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accustomed  to  the  mean  and  dingy  aspect  of  London  and  other  capitals  before 
1850,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  real  beauty  and 
dignity  where  it  saw  spaciousness  and  brilliance.  The  political  faults  of 
Napoleon,  the  shiftiness  and  incoherence  of  his  designs,  his  want  of  grasp  on 
reality,  his  absolute  personal  nullity  as  an  administrator,  were  known  to  some 
few,  but  they  had  not  been  displayed  to  the  world  at  large.  He  had  done 
some  great  things,  he  had  conspicuously  failed  in  nothing.  Had  his  reign 
ended  before  1863,  he  would  probably  have  left  behind  him  in  popumr 
memory  the  name  of  a  great  ruler. 

But  from  this  time  his  fortune  paled.  The  repulse  of  his  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Poland  in  1863  by  the  Russian  court,  his  petulant  or  miscalculating 
inaction  during  the  Danish  war  of  the  following  year,  showed  those  to  be 
mistaken  who  had  imagined  that  the  emperor  must  always  exercise  a  con- 
trolling power  in  Europe.  During  the  events  which  formed  the  first  stage 
in  the  consolidation  of  Germany,  his  policy  was  a  succession  of  errors.  Simm- 
taneously  with  the  miscarriage  of  his  European  schemes,  the  enterprise  which 
he  had  undertaken  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  which  seriously  weakened  his 
resources  at  a  time  when  concentrated  strength  alone  could  tell  on  European 
affairs,  ended  in  tragedy  and  disgrace. 

From  this  time,  though  the  outward  splendour  of  the  empire  was  undi- 
minished, there  remained  scarcely  anything  of  the  personal  prestige  which 
Napoleon  had  once  enjoyed  in  so  rich  a  measure.  He  was  no  longer  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  or  of  his  own  country  the  profoimd,  self-contained  statesman 
in  whose  brain  lay  the  secret  of  coming  events;  he  was  rather  the  gambler 
whom  fortune  was  preparing  to  desert,  the  usurper  trembling  for  the  future 
of  his  dynasty  and  his  crown.  Premature  old  age  and  a  harassing  bodily 
ailment  began  to  incapacitate  him  for  personal  exertion.  He  sought  to  loosen 
the  reins  in  which  his  despotism  held  France,  and  to  make  a  compromise 
with  public  opinion  which  was  now  declaring  against  him.  And  although 
his  own  cooler  judgment  set  little  store  by  any  jwidition  of  frontier-strips  of 
alien  territory  to  France,  and  he  would  probably  have  been  best  pleased  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  imdisturDed  inaction,  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
after  failure  in  Mexico  had  become  inevitable,  to  seek  some  satisfaction  m 
Europe  for  the  injured  pride  of  his  country.  He  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  Holland  for  the  cession  of  Luxemburg,  and  had  gained  his 
assent,  when  rumours  of  the  transaction  reached  the  North  German  press, 
and  the  project  passed  from  out  the  control  of  diplomatists  and  became  an 
affair  of  rival  nations.? 


FRENCH  AND  PRUSSIAN   DISPUTE  OVER  LUXEMBURG 

Luxemburg  was  a  small  province  the  western  portion  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  Belgium  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  whilst  the  eastern  portion 
formed  a  grand  duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland.  Napoleon  III 
wished  to  buy  the  grand  duchy,  which  had  no  natural  tie  with  Holland 
and  was  of  a  certam  importance  to  France  on  account  of  the  town  of 
Luxemburg,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban;  this  fortress 
would  have  protected  a  part  of  the  French  frontier.  The  grand  duchy  had 
been  annexed  to  the  German  confederation  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  Prussia  in  the  name  of  the  confederation.  Prussia,  having 
violated  the  treaties  and  split  up  the  confederation  in  her  war  with  Austria, 
had  no  longer  any  right  to  occupy  Luxemburg.    There  had  seemed  no  doubt 
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before  the  war  as  to  the  handing  over  to  France  of  this  stronghold;  the  fortress 
had  already  been  evacuated  by  the  Prussians.  Neither  wter  the  war  had 
Bismarck  changed  his  tone  in  the  matter.  After  having  evaded  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  about  Belgium,  he  had  promised  to  oppose  the  inclusion  of  Luxem- 
burg in  the  northern  confederation;  he  had  advised  the  French  government 
to  treat  with  the  king  of  HoUand  without  including  Prussia,  and  to  excite 
in  the  grand  duchy  manifestations  which  might  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
people's  desire  to  become  French.  He  also  reconmiended  them  to  put  the 
matter  through  before  the  parliament  of  the  new  confederation  met.  It  is 
possible  that  on  this  occasion  he  may  have  been  sincere. 

The  government  did  not  even  imderstand  how  to  profit  by  this  advice 
and  act  quickly.  Bismarck's  advice  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  September; 
it  was  not  until  the  early  days  of  February,  1867,  that  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment sounded  the  Dutch  government  as  to  a  contingent  cession  of  the  grand 
duchy.  They  demanded  from  the  king,  William  III,  a  total  abandonment 
of  his  sovereign  rights,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  several  millions;  then  a 
vote  was  taken  among  the  populations.  The  propaganda  of  the  French 
agents  was  very  well  received  in  Luxemburg;  the  innabitants,  albeit  the 
majority  were  German-speaking,  inclining  to  PVance  rather  than  to  Germany. 
The  idea  of  a  double  treaty  was  advanced  as  a  start.  The  one  would  guaran- 
tee to  Holland  Limburg,  which,  like  Luxemburg,  had  been  united  to  the 
German  confederation,  and  which  Holland  dreaded  to  have  claimed  by 
Germany;  a  defensive  alliance  with  France  would  thus  be  assured  to  Holland. 
The  other  treaty  would  cede  Luxemburg  to  the  French. 

Had  there  not  followed  so  much  delay  the  French  would  have  been  taken 
at  their  word.  But  there  was  general  hesitation.  The  royal  family  was 
divided  as  to  the  policy  of  an  ajQiance.  Doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the 
emperor's  health  and  the  future  of  his  dynasty.  Then,  too,  great  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  at  the  seemingly  equivocal  attitude  of  Prussia,  who  continually 
increased  the  strength  of  her  armaments.  Bismarck  at  Berlin,  and  Goltz, 
the  ambassador  at  Paris,  reiterated  their  advice  for  prompt  and  direct  treat- 
ing between  France  and  Holland.  It  is  true  that  Bismarck  did  not  bind  him- 
self by  any  direct  promise,  and  his  king  still  less;  however,  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  the  appearance  of  also  allowing  France  to  make  her  own  arrangements 
with  the  king  of  Holland.  But  the  attitude  of  the  press,  the  army,  and  the 
Prussian  diplomats,  beyond  the  Rhine,  became  more  and  more  spiteful  and 
provoking  towards  France  at  this  time. 

It  was  while  all  this  was  going  on  that  the  stormy  sittings  of  the  legislative 
body  took  place,  and  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaties  between  Prussia 
and  South  Germany.  This  alarmed  the  king  of  Holland.  He  proposed  that 
the  question  of  the  ceding  of  Luxemburg  should  be  submitted  to  the  powers 
that  had  signed  the  treaty  of  1839,  and  had  definitely  settled  the  dispute 
between  France  and  Belgium.  Therefore  the  French  government  tried  to 
obtain  the  direct  consent  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  cession,  but  did  not 
succeed.  The  Pnissian  government  maintained  its  attitude  of  reserve;  but 
the  new  parliament  of  northern  Germany,  that  is  to  say  the  Prussian  majority 
which  dominated  it,  did  not  show  the  same  reserve.  This  majority  showed 
itself  most  violent  and  arrogant  towards  the  representatives  of  Frankfort 
and  the  other  annexed  countries,  for  the  strongest  reasons  very  hostile  to 
France.  Imperative  questions  had  been  framed  as  to  whether  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg  were  to  remain  united  to  Germany. 

The  king  of  Holland,  on  his  side,  put  the  question  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
To  him,  as  to  France,  an  equivocal  answer  was  given.     However,  the  reply 
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was  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  haste  must  be  made  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion.  Finally  the  king  of  Holland  acceded  to  the  proposals  made 
by  France  and  signified  the  same  to  the  emperor  by  his  son,  tne  prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  30th  of  March.  The  two  acts  of  guarantee  and  of  cession  were 
on  the  point  of  being  signed,  when  the  Dutch  mmister.  Van  Zuylen,  detected 
an  irregularity  and  demanded  that  the  signature  should  be  postponed  till  the 
morrow. 

In  Paris  the  decisive  despatch  was  awaited  in  all  confidence.  In  place 
of  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Holland,  it  was  Herr  von  der  Goltz,  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  who  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  the  French 
foreign  minister.  He  had  hurried  to  Moustier  to  urge  him  to  break  off  all 
negotiations,  because  the  transaction,  as  he  pretended  to  have  foreseen,  was, 
he  said,  presenting  the  worst  possible  aspect  to  Germany.  As  a  fact  Goltz 
had  always  represented  the  transaction  to  Paris  as  assured,  and  had  not 
ceased  and  to  the  end  did  not  cease  to  play  a  double  game.  In  Paris,  he  was 
the  friend  of  France  and  on  an  intimate  footing  at  the  Tuileries,  attentively 
listened  to,  and,  above  all,  an  attentive  listener,  surprising  the  badly  kept 
secrets  of  the  court;  in  his  corresoondence  with  Berlin,  he  was  the  enemy  of 
France  and  in  connivance  with  tne  war  party. 

Indignant  and  astonished,  Moustier  replied  that  he  came  too  late,  that 
the  French  had  been  decoyed  in^^^o  a  trap,  but  that  they  would  not  draw  back. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  "irregiilarity"  which  had  delayed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  double  treaty  was  not  an  accidental  one,  and  that  Prussia  mid 
checked  the  king  of  Holland  by  promising  on  behalf  of  Germany  to  renoimce 
all  claims  over  Limburg  on  condition  of  Luxemburg  not  being  ceded  to 
France. 

During  this  time  Bismarck  was  addressing  recriminations  to  the  French 
ambassador,  Benedetti,  in  which,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  inverted 
their  respective  r61es.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  the  negotiations  had  been 
more  rapidly  opened  and  concluded  he  would  have  claimed  his  share  of  credit 
in  them.  But  he  was  now  pressed  between  the  equally  warlike  Prussian 
military  party  on  the  one  side  and  the  parliament  of  the  northern  confedera- 
tion on  the  other,  and,  knowing  that  Germany  was  ready  and  that  France 
was  not,  he  asked  nothing  better  than  to  involve  France  in  a  quarrel. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Bennigsen,  leader  of  the  national  liberal  party,  which 
had  become  the  devoted  instnmient  of  Bismarck,  revived  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  this  minister  on  the  subject  of  Luxemburg,  and  demanded  war  in 
preference  to  allowing  "  a  prince  of  a  German  race  (the  king  of  Holland)  to 
traffic  in  a  coimtry  of  German  origin  and  sjrmpathies."  These  pretended 
German  83rmpathies  were  not  at  the  moment  manifesting  themselves  in  Lux- 
emburg, except  by  popular  demonstrations  in  favour  of  imion  with  France — 
demonstrations  which  the  Prussian  governor  of  the  fortress  lamented  bitterly. 

Bismarck's  reply  to  Bennigsen  was  measured  as  to  its  form:  he  would  not 
for  the  world  have  the  air  of  provoking  the  French  government;  but,  as  a 
fact,  he  sheltered  himself  behind  public  opinion  and  the  parliament,  which 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  that  opinion.  The  sense  of  his  reply  was.  indeed,  that 
Luxemburg  ought  not  to  be  given  either  to  the  northern  confederation  or  to 
France,  but  not,  however,  that  it  should  be  evacuated  by  Prussia.  Without 
explicitly  saying  so,  he  was  awaiting  an  opportimity  to  claim  for  Prussia  a 
pretended  right  of  garrison  which  he  intended  to  extract  from  the  convention 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  1839.  He  began  a^ain  to  protest  his  good  intentions 
to  Napoleon  III;  but  at  the  same  tmie  that  the  minister  at  the  Hague  in- 
sisted on  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  king  of  Holland  seemed  on 
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the  point  of  acquiescing,  the  Prussian  minister  at  the  Hague  received  orders 
to  announce  to  the  Dutch  government  that  the  Prussian  government  would 
be  driven  by  public  opinion  to  consider  the  ceding  of  Luxemburg  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

The  Prussian  troops  were  already  massing  themselves  on  the  Dutch 
frontier,  with  the  evident  intention  of  ignoring  the  Belgian  neutrality.  Hol- 
land thereupon  drew  back,  and  did  not  sign  the  treaties.  It  was  a  humili- 
ating check  for  Napoleon  III,  crowning  the  series  of  diplomatic  defeats 
whicn  began  on  the  morrow  of  Sadowa. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  did  not  sit  still  imder  the  blow.  Moustier 
was  a  judicious  and  skilful  diplomatist  who  merited  association  with  a  differ- 
ent government.  He  made  great  efforts  to  palliate  this  reverse  and  to  help 
France  to  make  a  dignified  exit  from  the  position  into  which  she  had  been 
beguiled.  Moustier  Imew  that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  have  recourse  to 
arms;  though  the  war  minister,  Marshal  Niel,  in  public  uttered  the  contrary 
opinion,  in  tne  cabinet  he  was  the  first  actively  to  discoimtenance  the  taking 
01  the  offensive. 

Since  Sadowa  Prussia  had  completely  re-organised  her  forces,  and  now, 
with  her  northern  confederation,  could  command  close  upon  nine  himdred 
thousand  men;  and  this  irrespective  of  the  engagements  towards  her  under- 
taken by  the  southern  states.  The  French  had  not  half  this  number  at  their 
disposal.  Their  forts  were  in  the  worst  possible  state;  their  magazines 
empty.  A  circular  of  Bismarck's,  derogatory  to  all  the  diplomatic  propri- 
eties, dragged  the  emperor  personally  into  the  matter.  He  pretended  that 
the  emperor  had  been  forcea  into  war  in  spite  of  himself,  and  represented 
Prussia  as  all  for  peace  and  France  as  only  tnirsting  for  war.  Napoleon  III, 
who  had  not  moved  when  he  might  and  should  have  moved,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  hurling  himself  into  action  when  it  was  too  late;  but  Moustier  and 
Niel  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  yielding  to  the  calculated  provoca- 
tions of  Berlin.  Moustier  employed  a  most  ingenious  ruse.  He  maintained 
the  validity  of  the  king  of  Holland's  pledges,  but  left  the  question  of  the 
cession  of  Luxemburg  m  suspense,  and  referred  to  the  powers  which  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  1839  the  question  of  Prussia's  pretended  right  to  garrison. 

On  April  26th  Bismarck  resigned  himself  to  giving  the  consent  demanded 
from  him  by  the  Russian  ambassador  to  open  negotiations  in  London,  having 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  as  their  object.  Neutrality,  guaranteed  by  the 
European  powers,  implied  evacuation.  This  made  the  Prussian  press  shout 
more  loudly  for  war.  Not  only  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  Holland  also,  were 
now  coveted.  Bismarck,  accused  by  the  war  party  of  moderation,  some- 
times flung  away,  sometimes  clung  to  his  daily  papers.  He  delayed  by  sev- 
eral days  the  opening  of  the  negotiations,  through  his  claims  and  acquire- 
ments as  to  the  formalities  of  the  conference  and  the  securities  resulting  from 
it.  Russia  intervened  in  this  matter  between  Prussia  and  England,  and  the 
conference  at  last  took  place  in  London  on  May  7th.  While  the  negotiations 
were  in  process  Bismarck  made  fresh  efforts  to  goad  France  into  some  im- 
prudent action  by  his  aggravating  conduct. 

The  French  minister  did  not  however  fall  into  the  trap,  and  the  treaty 
for  the  neutralisation  of  Luxemburg  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  May.  Bis- 
marck executed  a  brusque  about-face.  The  Prussian  official  organs  had 
orders  to  alter  their  tone.  Napoleon,  whom  the  evening  before  they  had 
insulted,  they  now  covered  with  flowers,  and  they  announced  the  impending 
visit  of  King  William  to  the  Universal  Exhibition.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1867. 
Moustier  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  chambers.    The  neutralised  grand 
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duchy  of  Luxemburg  remained  imder  the  sovereignty  of  Holland.  The 
Prussian  government  pledged  itself  to  evacuate  the  fortress,  and  the  king 
grand  duke  was  to  see  that  it  was  dismantled.  The  Prussians  did  effect  a 
military  but  not  a  commercial  evacuation  of  Luxemburg.  The  ties  between 
the  grand  duchy  and  the  German  Zollverein  were  not  severed.^ 

NEW  FRICTION  WIPH  PRUSSIA 

By  the  -superiority  of  its  army  Prussia  had  attained  the  preponderance  in 
Europe  and  was  preparing  the  complete  imity  of  Germany.  The  other  great 
powers  were  not  resigned  to  these  two  revolutions,  which  were  a  menace  to 
the  old  European  baGince  of  power.  But  Austria  was  discouraged,  England 
powerless,  the  czar  pacific.  France  alone  believed  herself  strong  enough  to 
stop  Prussia  and  re-establish  her  own  preponderance.  Opinion  nad  become 
blimtly  hostile  to  German  imity.  In  Prussia  the  national  pride,  exalted  by 
success,  manifested  itself  in  tmeats  against  the  "hereditary  enemy."  But 
on  both  sides  these  belligerent  sentiments  were  coimterbalanced  by  the  fear 
of  a  war  which  all  could  foresee  would  be  terrible. 

Secret  negotiations  were  carried  on,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated,  but  which  did  not  accomplish  any  practical  result.  The 
occasion  was  the  affair  of  the  Belgian  railways  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  French  eastern  company.  The  Belgian  government  interdicted  the 
sale  (February,  1869);  the  French  government  attributed  this  check  to  Bis- 
marck. Napoleon,  in  irritation,  proposed  to  Austria  and  Italy  a  triple 
alliance  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  Prussia  and  restore  to  Austria  her 
position  in  Germany  (March).  The  negotiation  was  conducted  between  the 
ambassadors.  Austria  accepted  a  defensive  alliance,  but  reserved  the  right 
to  remain  neutral  if  France  should  be  obliged  to  begin  war  (April).  The 
Italians  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome;  they 
were  satisfied  with  Napoleon's  promise  to  withdraw  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  ratification  of  the  project,  the  Italian  ministry 
demanded  evacuation  and  a  declaration  that  France  recognised  the  principfe 
of  non-intervention.  Negotiations  were  suspended,  the  three  sovereigns 
merelv  promising  to  conclude  no  alliance  without  previous  notice.  Then 
Napoleon  accepted  a  parliamentary  ministry  whose  nead,  Ollivier,  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  peace  and  conciliation  with  Germany.  This  ministry 
took  up  again  (Januaiy,  1870)  the  project  of  giving  security  to  Europe  by 
bringirqg  about  the  disarmament  of  both  France  and  Prussia;  England 
agreed  to  transmit  the  proposal.  France  offered  to  diminish  her  military 
contingent  by  ten  thousand  men.  Bismarck  refused  on  the  groimd  that  the 
reorganisation  of  Prussia  made  any  disarmament  impossible.** 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  OLLIVIER 

When  Emile  Ollivier  rose  to  power,  he  brought  with  him  men  who  had 
long  been  considered  members  of  the  opposition;  the  best  known  of  these 
was  Buffet.  The  party  which  had  formed  the  imperial  government  was  set 
aside.  Everything  seemed  changed.  The  so-called  liberal  royalists,  the 
Orleanists,  rose  in  a  body.  All  the  staff  of  1830  reappeared  in  the  official 
salons.  An  attempt  was  going  to  be  made  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  2nd  of  December  by  the  methods  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Suddenlv  a  sinister  piece  of  news  was  announced.  Pierre  Bonaparte,  a 
cousin  of  the  emperor,  living  at  Auteuil,  had  challenged  Henri  Rochefort 
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to  fight  a  duel.  The  journalist-deputy  had  sent  him  his  seconds,  Ulrich  de 
Fonvielle  and  Victor  Noir;  the  latter,  who  was  quite  young,  was  a  rising  and 
very  popular  journalist.  The  two  seconds  went  to  the  prince's  house  at 
Auteiul.  Suddenly  shots  were  heard,  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  corpse  of  Victor  Noir  bathed  in  blood  was  seen  l3ring  before 
the  door.  Pierre  Bonaparte  had  fired  on  the  seconds  sent  by  R^hefort. 
The  public  indignation  was  extreme.  The  fimeral  took  place  on  the  twelfth. 
Beneath  a  sullen  grey  sky  a  sombre  crowd  of  two  himdred  thousand  persons 
passed  along  the  streets  of  Neuilly,  following  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  a  long  procession  through  the  Champ6-£lys(Ses,  sing- 
ing the  Marseillaise  and  led  by  Rochefort.  The  government  had  called  out 
the  troops,  and  a  trifle  would  have  sufficed  to  turn  that  day  into  one  of  revo- 
lution or  of  a  terrible  massacre.  When 
the  crowd  reached  the  place  de  la  Con- 
corde, where  the  police  were  drawn  up, 
it  dispersed  on  the  advice  of  those  who 
had  most  influence  over  it. 

Soon  afterwards,  Pierre  Bonaparte, 
who  was  tried  by  a  special  court  (the  hi^ 
court  of  Tours),  was  acquitted.  Tlie  death 
of  Victor  Noir  and  the  a^uittal  of  Prince 
Pierre  formed  an  inauspicious  opening  for 
the  liberal  empire.  However,  the  decree 
was  being  prepared  which  was  to  make 
known  what  reforms  had  been  made  in 
the  constitution  in  the  interests  of  lib- 
erty. These  reforms  went  no  further 
than  giving  the  senate  and  the  legida- 
tive  body  the  right  of  taking  lie  in- 
itiative in  matters  of  legislation;  fixing 
the  categories  whence  the  emperor  might 
draw  the  new  senators;  regulating  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne;  and  de- 
ciding that  any  change  in  the  constitution 
should  be  made  by  a  plebiscite.  To  begin  with,  the  decree  itself  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  a  plebiscite  on  universal  sufifrage. 

The  nature  of  these  reforms  aUenated  from  the  liberal  empire  some  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  support  it,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  two  ministers, 
of  whom  one  was  Buffet.  Nothing  seemed  to  them  more  opposed  to  liberty 
than  the  imperial  plebiscites;  that  is,  the  popular  vote  on  a  question  proposed 
by  the  emperor.  The  people  could  only  say  yes  or  no,  and  no  meant  a  revo- 
lution. It  was  equivalent  to  putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of  one 
man.  So  nothing  was  reallv  changed  and  tne  government  was  still  a  personal 
;ovemment.  After  heated,  debates,  in  the  com^  of  which  Gambetta  de- 
ivered  what  was  perhaps  his  most  eloquent  speech,  the  plebiscite  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  empire,  so  to  speak,  put  itself  to  the  vote.  There  were 
7,500,000  affirmative  against  1,500,000  negative  votes.  The  public  considered 
that  the  empire  was  firmly  established,  and  it  was  destined  to  fall  in  two 
months  and  four  days!  The  government  had  perhaps  a  clearer  insight.  To 
ask  of  the  peace-loving  people  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  coimtry,  **  Yes 
or  No,  do  you  wish  to  overthrow  me?"  is  a  sure  way  of  gaining  the  votes  of 
many  people,  whose  support  in  time  of  peril  would  be  more  than  doubtful. 
Only  determined  and  invincible  enemies  will  vote  against  you.    In  fact,  a 
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million  and  a  half  contrary  votes  out  of  a  total  of  9,000,000  was  a  large  per- 
centage. It  is  said  that  the  emperor  was  very  anxious  about  the  votes  of 
the  army,  which  had  included  a  great  many  noes. 

CAUSE  OP  THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

The  plebiscite  had  the  most  unexpected  results  —  the  imperial  govern- 
ment determined  to  seek  in  victory  the  power  it  had  lost.  The  idea  was  to 
render  the  dynasty  strong  enough  to  ensure  to  the  son  the  inheritance  of  his 
father's  empire.  ''This  is  my  war,"  said  the  empress.  So  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  which  had  been  threatening  Europe  for  four  years, 
broke  out.  The  immediate  cause  was  as  follows:  There  had  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  and  Queen  Isabella  had  been  expelled.  General  Prim,  how- 
ever, had  no  intention  of  establishing  a  republic,  and  soon  it  became  known 
that  the  crown  had  been  offered  to  a  Hohenzollem,  a  prince  of  the  Prussian 
royal  family.  This  would  be  a  most  unacceptable  addition  to  the  power  of 
Prussia.  France  protested.*  Prussia  gave  way  and  the  prince  renounced 
the  crown,  or  rather  his  father  renoimced  it  for  him. 

The  whole  affair  seemed  ended  when  suddenly  a  nmiour  was  spread  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  grossly  insulted  the  French  ambassador,  Benedetti. 
The  king  had  refused  to  receive  him.  This  was  stated  on  the  authority  of 
a  German  paper.«  Benedetti  had  been  sent  to  wring  from  the  Prussian  king, 
at  Ems,  not  only  a  promise  that  the  prince  should  not  take  the  Spanish  crown, 
but  also  a  positive  order  forbidding  him  to  do  so.  This  was  too  humiliating 
to  endure,  and  the  king  refused.  Benedetti  was  then  sent  to  demand  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  good  will  to  France.  William,  angered,  refused  to  receive  him 
at  all.  An  oral  tradition  states  that  the  king's  language  was  such,  according 
to  Seignobos,^  that  no  one  would  even  dare  to  publish  it.o 

The  French  ministers,  fimile  Ollivier  and  Gramont,  declared  in  the  chamber 
that  war  was  necessary.  Thiers  and  the  republicans  strongly  protested.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  they  repeated  that  France  should  nave  satisfaction, 
and  demanded  the  telegram '  in  which  her  ambassador  stated  that  he  had  been 
insulted.  The  majority  overwhelmed  them  with  abuse,  especially  Thiers,  who 
persisted  enerj5etically  in  his  protests.  They  called  nim  "^migrS!''  and 
''traitor!"  amid  scenes  of  incredible  violence  and  disorder.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  who  alone  were  to  ask  and  hear  the  necessary  explana- 
tions. They  returned,  asserting  that  they  had  seen  evidence  that  war  was 
inevitable  and  declaring  that  the  army  was  in  a  good  state.  It  was  proved 
later  that  they  had  seen  nothing  at  all.  Marshal Leboeuf,  when  asked,  "Is 
the  army  ready?"  replied:  "There  is  not  so  much  as  the  button  of  a  gaiter 
wanting."    The  war  was  voted. 

Bismarck  had  led  France  to  the  point  he  wished.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  wretched  state  of  her  army,  and  knowing  what  passions  and  what 
interests  at  the  Tuileries  would  be  siu«  to  urge  on  a  war,  he  had  been  suf- 
ficiently artful  to  persuade  the  king  of  Prussia  to  vield  to  her  on  one  point 
after  another,  so  as  to  incite  her  government  to  aeclare  war,  after  having, 
in  the  eyes  of  Eim)pe,  deprived  her  of  all  reasonable  pretexts  for  such  a  course.* 

'  It  was  said  that  France  could  not  tolerate  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  The 
Qermans  protested  that  the  sovereignty  was  a  private  familv  affidr  of  the  Hohenzollems. 

[*  It  i^  now  definitely  known  that  Bismarck  himself  had  this  telegram  sent,  and  suppressed 
certam  modifying  words  purely  for  the  purpose  of  goading  France  to  make  the  first  declaration 
of  war.] 
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The  catastrophe  of  1870  seemed  to  those  who  witnessed  it  to  tell 
of  more  than  the  vileness  of  an  administration  ;  in  England,  not  less 
than  in  Germany,  voices  of  influence  spoke  of  the  doom  that  had 
overtaken  the  depravity  of  a  sunken  nation ;  of  the  triumph  of  simple 
manliness,  of  God-fearing  virtue  itself,  in  the  victories  of  the  German 
army.  There  may  have  been  truth  in  this ;  yet  it  would  require  a 
nice  moral  discernment  to  appraise  the  exact  degeneracy  of  the  French 
of  1870  from  the  French  of  1854  who  humbled  Russia,  or  from  the 
French  of  1859  who  triumphed  at  Solferino ;  and  it  would  need  a  very 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  lower  forms  of  human  pleasure 
to  judge  in  what  degree  the  sinfulness  of  Paris  exceeds  the  sinfulness 
of  Berlin.  Had  the  French  been  as  strict  a  race  as  the  Spartans  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  devout  as  the  Tyrolese  who  perished  at 
Sadowa,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  with  the  numbers  which  took  the 
field  against  Germany  in  1870.  with  Napoleon  III  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  the  actual  generals  of  1870  in  command,  the  armies  of  France 
could  not  have  escaped  destruction. 

The  main  cause  of  the  disparity  of  France  and  Germany  in  1870 
was  in  truth  that  Prussia  had  had  from  1862  to  1866  a  government  so 
strong  as  to  be  able  to  force  upon  its  subjects  its  own  gigantic  scheme 
of  military  organisation  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  parhament  and  of 
the  national  will.  —  Fyffe.'' 

It  might  be  asked  if  any  nation  has  the  right  to  say  to  another  nation: 
'*  You  shall  not  place  such  and  such  a  person  at  your  head  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  my  interests."  Doubtless  not,  if  the  principles  of  international  right 
are  strictly  observed.  But  in  practice  this  veto  has  been  freauently  exercised 
under  the  old  r(5gime  and  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  used  in  1815  against 
Napoleon  and  all  the  members  of  his  family;  in  1830  gainst  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours, elected  king  of  the  Belgians  by  the  congress.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment was  in  fact  justified  in  opposing;  an  election  that  it  considered  dangerous 
to  it^lf.     But  was  this  danger  worth  avoiding  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Ger- 
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many?    A  serious  question  this,  that  could  only  be  answered  by  casting  a 
glance  at  the  respective  positions  of  the  different  European  states. 

The  time  had  gone  by  when  France  was  cited  as  the  most  considerable  of 
the  European  powers,  when  the  vast  German  Confederation  represented 
only  inert  strength  and  when  neither  Italy  nor  Germany  existed.  The  past 
sixteen  years  had  seen  many  changes.  United  Italy  and  United  Germany 
now  formed  two  states  of  the  first  rank  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  France, 
and  Austria  was  no  longer  a  coimterbalance  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia. 
These  changes  were  enough  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  imperial 
government.  France — with  England  in  the  north,  Prussia  in  the  east,  and 
Italy  in  the  southeast,  three  not  very  reliable  friends — had  had  till  now  noth- 
ing to  fear  on  her  southwestern  frontier;  for  it  was  not  probable  that  in  case 
of  war  Spain  would  go  against  her.  Would  matters  be  the  same  after  the 
realisation  of  Prim's  plan?  With  a  Hohenzollem  on  the  Spanish  throne 
would  not  France  be  obliged  in  case  of  war  to  keep  a  standing  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjrrenees?  This  contingency 
threatened  the  interests  of  France  too  much  for  her  government  to  neglect 
making  great  efforts  to  obtain  the  abandonment  of  the  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem.  Doubtless  Napoleon  III  could  have  attained  his 
end  had  he  simply  submitted  the  question  to  the  great  powers  in  diplomatic 
form,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  l^ginning  of  this  question  that  the  emperor 
had  two  ends  in  view:  that  of  suppressing  the  candidature,  and  that  of  ob- 
taining a  moral  advantage  over  his  adversary — in  fact,  of  humiliating  him. 


THE  PREPAREDNESS   OP  FRANCE 

Was  France  as  ready  as  the  minister  of  war  had  said?  The  Situation  de 
V Empire,  distributed  among  the  deputies  the  1st  of  November,  1869,  is  the 
best  answer  to  this  question. 

This  document  gives  the  efifective  of  the  army  on  the  1st  of  October  as 
follows:  Home  troops,  350,000  men;  Algiers,  64,000  men;  Papal  States,  5,000 
men;  total,  434,000  men,  from  which  must  be  deducted  men  absent  for  leave 
for  various  causes,  about  one  himdred  thousand  of  whom  would  reduce  the 
available  number  to  325,000.  The  effective  of  the  reserve  was  212,000  in  all, 
for  the  standing  army,  and  the  reserve  617,000  men.  The  mobile  national 
guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  fortresses  and  the  interior,  included 
five  classes,  of  which  the  effective  amounted  to  560,000  men.  These  added 
to  the  regiilars  and  the  reserves  gave,  on  paper,  a  grand  total  of  1,200,000 
fighting  men,  but  on  the  lists  were  a  large  number  of  non-capables.  The 
mobile  national  guards  did  not  know  how  to  use  a  gun,  and  the  organisation 
of  the  staffs  was  in  a  very  primitive  stage.  At  the  l^ginning  of  the  campai^, 
the  emperor  could  only  rely  on  the  standing  army  and  the  reserve,  forming 
an  effective  of  547,000  men,  according  to  the  Situation  de  VEmpire:  but  ac- 
cording to  the  war  office,  642,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  75,000 
yoimg  soldiers  of  the  1869  contingent  who  were  not  incorporated  until  the 
1st  of  August. 

The  number  of  men  at  the  immediate  disposition  of  the  government  was 
567,000:  393,500  with  the  flags;  61,000  ex-soldiers  in  the  reserve  having  on 
an  average  four  months'  drill  in  the  barracks,  but  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  handling  of 
the  chassepot.^    The  total  of  393,500  men  with  the  flag  furnished  by  the  war 

[*  The  chaasepot  was  a  breecliloading  rifle  which  had  been  recently  introduced.^*] 
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office  had  been  formally  contested  by  Le  ConstittUionnel  on  the  morning  of 
the  plebiscite.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  organ,  Le  Peuple  Frangais, 
invoked  against  the  assertions  of  its  lellow  journal  ''our  admirable  rules  of 
accounts  which  do  not  admit  of  fictitious  expenses  figuring  on  the  budget." 
Very  little  trust  was  placed  in  these  imaginary  rules  when  it  was  seen  that 
immense  sxmis,  such  as  those  expended  for  experiments  in  the  workshops  of 
Meudon,  and  for  the  construction  of  official  residences  for  marshals  at  the 
centres  of  the  great  militan^  commands,  had  been  spent  without  leaving 
any  trace  in  the  budget.  The  government  cut  short  the  polemic  between 
Le  ConstittUionnel  and  Le  Peupk  Frangais  on  this  delicate  question.  But 
it  was  none  the  less  proved,  even  in  admitting  the  exactitude  of  the  min- 
isterial statement  as  to  the  number  of  men  with  the  flag,  that  the  total  niunber 
of  forces  that  France  could  bring  into  the  field  in  the  first  months  of  the  war 
would  not  exceed  567,000.  from  which  it  was  necessanr  to  deduct  36,000 
absent  from  the  ranks,  including  those  undergoing  punisnment,  those  in  the 
remount  department,  with  the  ambulance  corps,  13,000  of  the  armed  police, 
28,000  in  military  depots,  78,000  in  garrison  in  the  fortresses,  50,000  in  Algiers 
— that  is,  231,000  for  the  interior  and  Algiers.  There  remained  336,000  men 
to  oppose  the  500,000  whom  Prussia  could  bring  into  the  field  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  Marshal  Leboeuf  continually  repeated  that  the 
armv  was  quite  ready.  This  inexplicable  and  fatal  assurance  caused  despair 
to  those  who  knew  the  truth  and  who  vainly  did  all  they  could  to  make  it 
known.c 

The  eminent  field-marshal  Von  Moltke  ^  estimates  the  French  army  as  not 
more  than  about  three  hundred  thousand  men,  who  intended  to  make  surprise 
attacks  on  various  portions  of  Prussia,  but  who  were  prevented  by  imp(»- 
sibilities  of  transportation,  and  compelled  to  fight  on  tneir  own  soil  and  in 
great  disorganisation  and  unfitness  for  the  field.  He  sets  the  German  force 
at  a  total  of  484,000,  of  which  100,000  were  not  for  the  first  three  weeks 
available  owin^  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Von  Moltke  describes 
his  guiding  principles  as  a  determination  to  keep  his  forces  compact  and 
numerically  superior  wherever  engaged,  and  to  stnke  for  the  heart  of  France 
— Paris. 

Fuller  details  of  the  Prussian  side  of  the  war  will  be  found  in  the  late  vol- 
ume of  German  history.  The  swift  movement  of  the  unprepared  French 
troops  was  not  permitted  to  upset  Von  Moltke's  plans,  nor  the  first  minor 
French  success  to  cause  any  discouragement  in  the  great  victory  planned  so 
long  and  with  a  scientific  completeness  that  has  since  remained  as  the  model 
for  modem  warfare.^ 

OPENING  OF  THE  WAR   (jULY,   1870) 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Ollivier  read  before  the  legislature  the  declaration 
of  war.  The  enthusiasm  had  already  begun  to  abate.  The  majority  re- 
mained silent.  In  the  evening  a  large  crowd  of  men  descended  to  the  place 
do  la  Bastille,  crying:  "  Vive  la  paix!  A  struggle  occurred  on  the  boulevard 
I^)nne-Nouvelle  between  this  party  and  the  crowd  who  were  crying  *'-4 
Berlin!''    The  police  intervened  and  made  several  arrests. 

The  emperor  conferred  the  regency  on  the  empress  as  in  1859  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Italy.  But  under  what  different  circumstances! 
In  1859  Napoleon  III  had  left  the  Tuileries  in  an  open  carriage  in  the  midst 
of  an  enthusiastic,  ardent  crowd  who  greeted  him  with  acclamations  for  the 
first  and  last  time  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  In  1870,  on 
July  28th,  he  left  St.  Cloud,  going  round  Paris  without  entering  it,  and  taking 
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the  route  to  Metz.  He  dared  not  at  this  solemn  moment  face  the  people, 
who,  he  pretended,  had  forced  him  into  the  war.  He  was  even  then  out  of 
the  fight,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body,  and  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that 
he  would  never  retrnn.^ 

Engagements  between  outi>osts  and  scouting  parties  had  already  begun 
on  July  19th.  They  were  particularly  severe  at  Saarbriicken  on  August  2nd, 
where  1,000  men  (1  battalion  of  fusiliers  and  3  squadrons  of  ulans)  were 
stationed  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Pestel.  In  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  to  be  able  to  send  a  telegram  of  victory  to  the 
impatient  Parisians,  Napoleon  commanded  the  advance  of  General  Frossard's 
corps  and  began  on  the  2nd  of  August  the  so-called  battle  of  Saarbriicken 
with  30,000  men  against  1,000.  The  latter  were  commanded  on  that  day  by 
General  Count  Gneisenau.  Napjoleon  himself  and  his  son  were  present  during 
this  engagement.  Napoleon  desiring  to  judge  for  himself  the  superiority  of 
the  chassepots  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  mitrailleuses.  The  French,  being 
massed  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren  which  surround  the  left  side  of  the  vidley 
of  the  Saar,  opened  fire  witn  23  guns  on  the  unfortified  town  and  the  troops 
began  to  advance.  General  Gneisenau  withdrew  in  order,  after  three  hours' 
resistance,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Saar,  and  went  into  bivouac  several  miles 
northwest  of  Saarbriicken,  having  placed  a  small  force  at  the  town  of  Sankt 
Johann,  and  at  the  railway  station.  Towards  evening  General  Frossard 
entered  Saarbriicken,*  but  soon  retmiied  to  the  heists,  not  daring  to 
venture  pursuit.  The  Prussians  lost  in  this  battle,  in  wnich  mainly  the 
artillery  took  part,  4  oflBcers  and  79  men;  the  French,  6  officers  and  80  men. 
A  telegram  announcing  victory  was  immediately  sent  off  to  Paris,  telling  of 
the  "baptism  of  fire"  of  the  prince  imperial  and  his  wonderful  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind.  Paris  was  insane  with  jov,  the  press  adding  to  the  ^neral 
exultation  by  fantastic  perorations,  describing  the  army  of  the  Rmne  as 
already  before  Mainz,  and  greeting  this  "glorious  military  achievement  as  a 
sign  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  history." 

The  dream  was  soon  at  an  end;  on  the  4th  of  August  the  crown  prince  of 
Prussia  crossed  the  French  borders  and  attacked  Weissenburg  on  the  little 
river  Lauter.  Here  stood  the  advance-guard  of  MacMahon,  General  Abel 
Douay's  division  defending  the  town  and  the  well-fortified  Gaisberg  with  11 
battalions  and  4  batteries.  The  town  was  carried  by  combined  Prussian  and 
Bavarian  batteries,  and  the  Gaisberg  by  16  batteries  composed  of  Prussians 
alone.  General  Douay  was  killed.  The  loss  on  the  French  side  was  about 
1,200  dead  and  wounded,  and  1,000  not  wounded  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  30  officers.  What  was  left  of  the  French  contingent  retreated 
to  Worth.  The  Germans  lost  91  officers  and  1,460  men.  The  regiment  of 
royal  grenadiers  alone  lost  23  officers  and  329  men.  The  greatest  prize 
captured  was  one  French  cannon.' 


THE  BATTLES  OF  WORTH  AND  SPICHEREN 

On  the  5th  of  August  MacMahon  occupied  Worth  and  began  to  fortify 
the  heights  to  the  west  of  Saarbriicken  as  well  as  the  villages  ofFroschweiler 

*  The  town  was  left  in  ruins ;  the  Qermans  remembered  this  later  on  to  justify  their 
incendiarism. — Dblord.  ^ 

*  Aside  from  the  moral  effect  of  this  real  Qerman  victory,  the  Lauter  line  was  thenceforward 
in  their  hands  and  the  door  of  Alsace  wide  open.  The  death  of  the  intrepid  Abel  Douay  alao 
produced  a  most  profound  impression  over  the  whole  country. — Bondois/ 
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and  Elsasshausen.  Here  he  intended  to  repulse  the  advance  of  the  crown 
prince,  which  he  expected  about  the  7th  of  August.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
do  this  he  tried  to  add  to  his  force  that  of  General  Felix  Douay  stationed  at 
Belfort  and  Mulhausen,  and  that  of  General  FaiUy  stationed  at  Bitsch.  But 
only  one  division  of  the  former  arrived  in  time;  and  of  the  other,  the  division 
sent  to  his  aid  arrived  on  the  battle-field  on  the  evening  of  August  6th,  after 
MacMahon  had  been  defeated,  and  it  could  only  be  used  in  partially  covering 
his  retreat.  This  left  MacMahon  with  only  45,000  men  to  oppose  to  the 
entire  army  of  the  crown  prince.* 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  crown  prince  not  to  force  the  decisive 
battle  before  the  7th  of  August,  because  he  could  not  make  a  concerted 
attack  with  his  combined  five  corps  before  that  time.  But  when  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  6th  of  August  the  aavance-guard  of  the  fifth  corps  became  en- 
tangled in  a  most  violent  engagement  with  the  enemy,  while  a  Bavarian 
corps  on  the  right  and  the  11  tn  corps  rushed  to  the  rescue,  there  seemed  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  the  battle  and  throw  as  many  troops  as  possible 
into  the  menaced  positions.  In  this  manner  the  decisive  battle  of  Worth 
resulted  from  a  skirmish  of  scouts  of  the  advance-guard,  in  which  gradually 
eveiT  other  corps  or  division  except  the  Baden  division  took  part.  The 
battle  raged  most  fiercely  roimd  the  well-fortified  village  of  Froschweiler 
after  Worth  and  Elsasshausen  had  been  taken.  After  this  also  had  fallen 
and  the  attack  of  the  French  cuirassiers  had  been  repulsed,  MacMahon's 
army,  panic-stricken,  fled — part  to  the  passes  of  the  Vosges,  part  towards 
Strasburg  and  Bitsch.  The  fugitives  were  closely  pursued  on  this  and  the 
following  day.  Many  were  the  trophies  of  the  day:  200  officers  and  9,000 
men  taken  prisoners,  1  eagle,  4  Turco  banners,  28  cannon,  5  mitrailleuses, 
23  wagons  of  guns  and  other  arms,  125  other  wagons,  1,193  horses,  and  the 
militaiy  chest  containing  222,000  francs  in  gold.  About  6,000  men  were 
killed  on  the  French  side.  The  Germans  lost  489  oflBcers  and  10,163  men. 
Among  the  severely  wounded  was  Lieutenant-General  von  Bose,  commander 
of  the  11th  corps;  while  Lieutenant-General  von  Kirchbach.  commander  of 
the  5th  corps,  had  a  less  serious  wound.  On  the  battle-field  where  the  vic- 
torious army  bivouacked  arose  during  the  night  the  melody  of  the  h3rmn, 
"  Nun  danket  AUe  Gott,''  sung  by  thousands  of  voices  and  played  on  hundreds 
of  instruments. 

The  fugitive  Marshal  MacMahon  arrived  with  part  of  his  army  in  Zabem 
on  the  morning  of  August  7th  and  marched  thence  to  Ch&lons,  whither  also 
the  corps  of  Generals  Douay  and  Failly  were  drawn.  A  new  army  was  to  be 
formed  here.  Northern  Alsace  lay  defenceless  before  the  victorious  army  of 
the  crown  prince.  The  Baden  division  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Strasburg. 
The  cavalry  of  that  division  had  already  taken  Hagenau  on  the  7th  of  August ; 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August  the  whole  division  was  massed  before  the  citadel 
of  Strasburg  and  the  commander,  General  Uhrich  of  Pfalzburg,  asked  to 
surrender.  Upon  his  refusal  a  special  beleaguering  corps  were  formed,  com- 
prising the  Baden  division,  one  Prussian  reserve  division,  and  the  Garde- 
Landwehr  division.  They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Werder 
and  closely  surrounded  the  city  from  the  14th  of  August.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  crown  prince  withdrew  with  the  remainder  of  the  third  army,  and 
marched  through  the  undefended  passes  of  the  Vosges.  He  also  had  the 
small  neighbouring  fortifications  of  Lichtenberg  and  Liitzelstein  taken  by  the 
Wurtembcrg  troops,  and  that  of  Marsal  by  the  Bavarians;  Bitsch  and  rfalz- 

*  According  to  Canonge  9  he  had  less  than  8S,000  against  the  crown  prince's  115,000. 
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burg  were  blockaded.    He  entered  Nancy  on  August  16th,  where  he  remained 
several  days  awaiting  definite  news  of  events  on  the  Saar  and  Moselle. 

A  second  victory  was  achieved  on  August  6th,  at  Spicheren.  This  battle 
was  also  not  the  result  of  strategic  manoeuvres,  but  of  a  misunderstanding. 
According  to  Moltke's  plan,  Frossard's  corps,  stationed  on  the  heights  of 
Spicheren,  was  to  be  forced  to  retreat  by  a  simultaneous  attack  in  the  rear 
by  the  1st  and  2nd  armies  at  Forbach  and  Saargemiind.  Should  it  resist, 
it  was  to  be  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  forces.  When,  in  the  forenoon 
of  August  6th,  generals  Kameke  and  Rheinbaben  of  the  1st  and  2nd  armies 

arrived  with  their  troops,  relying  on  the  reports 
of  the  scouting  troops  that  Frossard's  corps 
was  retreating,  they,  wishing  to  harm  the  de- 
feated army  as  much  as  possible,  made  an 
attack,  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  steep, 
wooded  heights  of  Spicheren,  and  saw  only 
then  that  tney  had  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
corps  before  them.  As  they  did  not  hold  it  com- 
patible with  honour  to  smrender  the  territory 
once  taken  and  to  retreat  to  the  other  bank  of 
the  Saar,  Kameke's  division  had  to  contend  for 
three  hours  against  three  divisions  of  the 
French,  which  had  a  strong  artillery  and  were 
favoured  by  a  remarkably  good  position.  Not 
imtil  three  o'clock  did  reinforcements  of  the 
two  armies  gradually  arrive  on  the  battle-field, 
after  which  .twenty-seven  thousand  Germans 
fought  against  forty  thousand  French.  Finally 
several  battalions  were  successful  in  climbing 
the  heights  and  even  brining  twelve  cannon 
with  them.  The  determination  and  endurance 
of  the  soldiers  was  wonderful.  The  Branden- 
burg repment  of  grenadiers  alone  lost  thirty- 
five  officers  and  771  men.  The  battle  seemed 
to  centre  at  the  summit  of  the  heights.  Sud- 
denly Gliimer's  division  advanced  on  the  left 
wing,  completely  routing  it,  menaced  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  enemy  which  now  took  place, 
culminating  in  panic  m  some  instances.  The 
corps  withm^w  by  way  of  Forbach  and  Sankt 
Avoid  or  by  Saargemiind  towards  Metz. 
Bazaine  s  corps,  which  was  stationed  only 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  aid  the  same,  without  coming 
to  Frossaras  assistance.  In  consequence  of  their  unfavourable  position  the 
victors  had  greater  losses  than  the  vanquished.  The  Germans  lost  223  officers 
and  4,648  men,  while  the  French  according  to  their  own  account  lost  249 
officers  and  3,829  men,  of  whom  about  two  thousand  were  captured. 

The  victors  advanced  on  the  7th  of  August,  seizing  great  quantities  of 

f)rovisions  in  Forbach,  besieged  Sankt  Avoid,  making  mcm^ions  almost  as 
ar  as  Metz.  The  army  of  Prmce  Charles  also  marched,  traversing  the  Rhine 
Palatinate  partly  by  way  of  Saarbriicken,  partly  via  Saargemiind,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Metz.  Receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  the  king  of  Prussia  left 
Mainz  on  August  7th,  arrivmg  in  Saarbriicken  on  the  9th,  and  in  Sankt  Avoid 
on  the  11th,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  nation  in  which  he 
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declared  that  he  was  carrying  on  war  with  the  army  of  France,  not  with  her 
citizens,  whose  persons  and  belongings  should  be  secure  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves refrained  from  practising  hostuities  against  the  German  troopsj^ 


BAZAINE  AT  BIETZ 


The  general  opinion  in  the  circle  of  Marshal  Bazaine  and  the  emperor  was 
that  the  idea  of  giving  battle  in  Lorraine  must  be  abandoned,  the  Moselle 
repassed  as  quickly  as  possible,  MacMahon's  army  rallied,  and  Metz,  reduced 
to  its  own  forces,  must  stop  a  part  of  the  German  troops,  while  a  mass  of 
250,000  men  must  oppose  the  mvasion  either  at  Verdim,  CShfllons,  or  even 
nearer  to  Paris.    Would  this  plan, 


certainly  a  most  prudent  one,  nave 
saved  France?  Well-known  German 
authorities  are  agreed  in  thinking  it 
would  have  been  very  dangerous  for 
Germany;  that  Moltke  was  much 
occupied  in  preventing  it;  that  Mar- 
shal MacMahon  and  the  general 
officers  who  commanded  in  Paris 
thought  the  plan  good,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
only  French  organised  army  to  stay 
near  Metz  was  obvious. 

In  the  campaim  we  are  entering 
on,  the  chief  problem  for  the  Frencn 
was  to  recross  the  Moselle  imme- 
diately and  rapidly  overtake  the 
Prussians  on  the  Verdun  and  CMlons 
route;  for  the  Germans,  to  hinder 
the  enemy's  march,  to  cross  the  Mo- 
seUe  to  the  south  of  Metz,  and  to 
occupy  the  approach  by  which  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  must  unite  his  troops 
with  those  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 

Time  was  lost  between  the  11th 
and  13th  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  a  battle  or  retreat.  On  the  latter 
date  Bazaine  took  definite  command  and  decided  to  retreat.  But,  whether 
owing  to  physical  fatigue,  mcapacity,  or  criminal  indifference,  he  did  not 
devote  all  his  energies  to  hastenmg  the  passage  of  the  Moselle  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Verdun  route.  The  curious  incertitude  of  his  projects,  his 
mysterious  attitude,  give  support  to  the  belief  that  he  had  determined  from 
the  beginning  to  allow,  himself  to  be  blockaded  near  Metz.  But  with  what 
object?    Had  he  even  an  object?  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  extreme  prudence  of  the  armies  of  Stein- 
metz  and  Frederick  Charles  (nephew  of  the  king  of  Prussia)  after  the  battle 
of  Spicheren.  It  must  be  supposed  that  this  easy  victory  surprised  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  system  of  spies  was 

[*  The  French  view  of  his  conduct  is  that  he  meant  to  keep  this  anny  intact  in  order  that 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans  as  his  accomplices,  he  might  secure,  with  a  freah 
military  eoup  d'itat^  the  imperial  rule  over  France.  Whatever  he  may  have  meant,  the  Ger- 
mans had  no  intention  of  intrusting  the  fortress  of  France  to  him. — KircuiN.'] 
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less  well  organised  than  at  the  end.  It  was  only  on  the  13th  of  August  that 
the  grand  armv,  with  the  king  and  Von  Moltfee,  arrived  at  Hemy,  on  the 
route  from  Falkenberg  to  Metz,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charies  had  scarcely 
left  Saargemiind.  The  advance-guard  of  the  first  army  bore,  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  towards  Pange,  and  saw  that  the  French  army,  in  part  at  least, 
was  still  on  the  right  bajak  of  the  Moselle.  Then  Von  Moltke  stopped  the 
manoeuvres,  which  might  have  destroyed  or  at  least  annulled  "the  French 
anny  of  the  Rhine,*'  as  Bazaine's  army  was  henceforth  called. 

On  the  14th  the  passage  of  the  French  army  began  at  last;  generals  Goltz 
and  Manteuffel  attacked  Castagny's  division  of  the  3rd  corps,  which  was  still 
at  Colombey.  But  to  all  appearances  the  combat  was  favourable  to  the 
French,  who  attributed  to  themselves  a  victory  which  they  called  the  battle 
of  Bomy  or  Pange.  The  Germans,  however,  equally  considered  the  victory 
theirs,  an  assumption  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  French  army  had  been 
delayed  crossing  the  river.  The  battle  on  the  14th  had  allowed  Frederick 
Charles  to  hasten  his  march,  and  in  the  evening  his  advance-guard  reached 
Pont-^-Mousson — that  is,  the  point  where  the  second  German  army  crossed 
the  Moselle,  a  crossing  made  practicable  by  the  incredible  carelessness  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  had  left  the  bridges  standing.  The  Prussians  had 
lost  nearly  5,000  men;  the  French  3,600. 

However,  the  French  could  now  continue  their  march  without  interrup- 
tion; it  was  not  concluded  till  the  morning  of  the  15th  on  the  tnmk  road  of 
the  two  Verdun  routes.  The  staff  did  not  Know  that  two  other  roads  forked 
off  between  Conflans  and  Rezonville.  So  the  highroad  from  Metz  to  Grave- 
lotte,  between  two  rows  of  houses,  was  the  scene  of  inextricable  confusion; 
innumerable  wagons  encumbered  the  route  and  the  emperor's  household 
constantly  interrupted  the  march.  The  uncertainty  in  commands  had  a 
very  clear  influence  in  these  disastrous  delays. 

BATTLE   OF  MARS-LA-TOUR 

Marshal  Bazaine  did  not  seem  very  anxious  to  leave  Metz.  All  his  move- 
ments were  directed,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  those  around  him,  so  as 
to  keep  open  communications  with  that  city,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  consider 
it  possible  that  the  Prussians  would  intercept  his  route  to  Verdun.  The 
retreat  was  not  really  begun  again  until  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August. 

Marshal  Bazaine  had  been  warned  of  hostile  parties  towards  Gorze,  but 
he  did  not  verify  this,  finding  himself  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  the 
Prussians  wanted  to  slip  in  between  the  French  army  and  Metz.  He 
therefore  kept  the  imperial  guard  at  Gravelotte,  with  General  Bourbaki,  so 
as  to  fortify  his  left,  which  still  lay  at  Metz  at  Fort  St.  Quentin.  The  halt 
having  been  called,  the  generals  De  Forton  and  Murat  of  the  advance-guard 
at  Mars-la-Tour  had  prepared  for  breakfast,  when  suddenly  shells  fell  in  the 
midst  of  their  men.  The  disorder  caused  by  this  smprise  had  a  deplorable 
result;  it  allowed  the  Prussians,  in  spite  of  inferior  numbers,  to  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  Verdun  route.  Then  tne  Prussian  corps,  directed  by  Frederick 
Charles,  turned  back  on  Vionville,  where  Canrobert,  by  his  energetic  resist- 
ance, supported  by  Frossard,  stayed  the  onslaught  which  gave  to  the  Prussians 
possession  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Tronville.  But  Marshal  Canrobert,  left  to 
his  own  resources,  was  obliged  to  give  up  Vionville  to  the  enemy.  Neverthe- 
less he  remained  unshaken  at  Rezonville. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  now  found  itself  in  a  very  favourable 
position,  and  towards  three  o'clock  General  Ladmirault  succeeded  in  sweeping 
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the  Verdun  route  between  Rezonville  and  Vionville.  But  at  this  moment 
several  of  Steinmetz's  fresh  divisions  bore  down  on  Gravelotte — that  is,  on 
Bazaine's  left.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unforeseen  that  Marshal 
Bazaine  ran  personal  risks  and  was  only  saved  by  a  charge  of  his  staff.  Fear- 
ing to  have  to  support  the  assault  of  an  entire  army  on  this  side,  he  entirely 
stopped  the  offensive  movement  on  his  right. 

At  half  past  four,  two  fresh  corps,  commanded  by  Frederick  Charles  in 
person,  came  out  from  Gorze  in  front  of  Rezonville,  forming  an  assaulting 
line  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The  capture  of  Rezonville  would  have  ended 
the  battle  and  would  have  led  to  the  aispersion  of  Bazaine's  army — perhaps 
its  capitulation;  but,  after  three  hours  of  repeated  attacks,  the  Prussians 
renounced  the  idea  of  overthrowing  Canrobert  and  Ladmiraiilt,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Prince  Frederick  Charles  ordered  the  firing  to  cease. 

The  magnificent  moonlight  which  succeeded  this  terrible  twelve  hours' 
battle  shone  on  twenty  thousand  dead  in  a  line  of  ten  kilometres.  The 
Prussians  lost  about  ten  thousand  men;  the  French  nearly  as  many.  At 
Mars-la-Tour  and  at  Tronville,  the  Germans  held  the  road  from  Verdim 
to  Fresnes-en-Woevre;  but,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  they  had  not  been  able  to  concentrate  a  suflBcient  force  to  render  their 
advantage  decisive. 

BATTLE  OF  ST.   PRIVAT 

But  to  carry  out  the  necessary  operations,  which  had  become  so  diflScult, 
General  Bazaine  required  abnegation,  audacity,  and  energy  to  inspire  his 
soldiers,  who  were  fatigued  by  a  terrible  battle  but  ready  for  any  sacrifice 
when  supported  by  the  moral  superioritv  of  their  chief. 

The  whole  army  was  prepared  to  make  a  new  move  forward  early  on  the 
17th.  The  fatigues  of  the  day  sufficiently  explain  the  inactivity  of  the  nicht, 
although  the  Prussians  were  taking  advantage  of  the  respite  to  accumiuate 
forces  beyond  Mars-la-Tour.  It  was,  then,  a  cruel  disappointment  for  the 
soldiers  to  be  ordered  to  go  back  to  Metz. 

These  positions,  defended  by  120,000  men  of  tried  valour,  bv  forts,  and 
500  cannon,  were  excellent  with  regard  to  Metz,  but  of  little  value  if  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  town  in  order  to  escape 
the  blockade — which  was  the  enemy's  evident  intention.  The  17th  was 
occupied  entirely  in  taking  up  their  position,  and  the  Prussians  profited  by  it. 
The  two  German  armies  had  thrown  eight  corps  to  the  north  of  Mars-la-Tour, 
180,000  infantry,  25,000  horses,  and  700  cannon.  Instead  of  rushing  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  the  16th,  they  had  continued  syste- 
matically and  without  disorder  their  flanking  movement. 

The  inaction  of  Marshal  Bazaine  allowed  them  to  continue  their  march 
until  micUlay  on  the  18th,  and  when  they  attacked  the  French  positions 
from  Gravelotte  to  Roncourt,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  no  longer  had  sunply  to 
keep  open  its  last  issuing  point,  but  to  reopen  it  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable 
mass  of  men.  Marshal  Bazaine  did  not  believe  in  a  serious  attack.  All  that 
day  he  remained  at  headquarters  without  rejoining  in  the  battle.  He  would 
not  admit  that  the  Prussians  could  so  rapidly  throw  on  his  extreme  right 
suflicient  forces  to  obstruct  the  Montm^y  road  on  the  north. 

But  Marshal  Moltke  joined  the  king  at  Ste.  Marie-aux-Ch6nes  and  con- 
centrated all  his  energy  on  the  position  of  St.  Privat-la-Montagne,  defended 
by  Marshal  Canrobert.  There  for  two  hours,  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  marshal  repulsed  most  furious  attacks  from  the  Germans;  thrusting  them 
headlong  from  the  heights  and  decimating,  under  William's  very  eyes,  one  of 
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the  regiments  of  the  Prussian  giiard — that  of  the  queen — commanding  on 
foot  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  foreing  Moltke  himself  to  take  command  of 
the  Pomeranian  fusiliers  to  prevent  a  panic  caused  by  the  rout  of  a  part  of 
his  cavalry.  But,  at  seven  o'clock,  Marshal  Moltke,  anxious  for  the  conse- 
quences which  the  prolonged  resistance  of  Canrobert  might  bring  about, 
imited  90,000  men  at  St.  Privat,  and  by  a  long  and  winding  march  led  the 
12th  corps  (Saxons)  to  Roncourt,  northeast  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
6th  corps  of  the  French;  240  cannon  unmediatelv  opened  a  terrible  fire  on 
these  25,000  heroic  soldiers,  who,  since  two  o'clock,  had  supported  the  prin- 
cipal fire  of  the  enemy.  As  so  often  happened  in  this  unhappy  war,  anunu- 
nition  was  lacking  to  the  6th  corps;  Marshal  Canrobert,  however,  remained 
at  his  post,  and  wnen  the  Saxons  appeared  on  the  northeast  to  combine  their 
attack  with  that  of  the  Prussians,  they  were  obliged  to  support  a  terrible 
fight  before  seizing  St.  Privat. 

Then  the  marshal  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat;  Bazaine,  informed  of  this, 
could  not  contain  his  astonishment.  Instead  of  a  battle  of  the  advance- 
guard,  he  had  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  He  could  hardly  believe  the 
reports,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Picard  brigade  of  the  imperial  guard  to  go  to 
the  front.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  necessary  movement  at  last  ordered 
could  not  prevent  the  Prussians  from  passing  Amanvillers;  they  had,  more- 
over, lost  20,000  men;  the  French  18,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  made  prison- 
ers. Nothing  now  could  hinder  Marshal  Moltke  from  interposing  a  cu-cle  of 
250,000  men  between  the  only  organised  army  of  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

This  conclusion  of  the  battles  under  the  walls  of  Metz  had  another  dis- 
astrous result — that  of  leaving  MacMahon  exposed  to  the  crown  prince's 
army,  which  was  now  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  Bazaine./ 

CONFUSION    AT   PARIS 

The  news  of  the  battles  before  Metz  produced  great  confusion  in  Paris. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  following  the  advice  of  General  Schmitz,  the  emperor 
appointed  as  governor  of  Paris  General  Trochu,  who  alone  could  prevent 
a  revolt  which  threatened.  A  new  army  had  been  forming  at  Chdlons,  of 
which  MacMahon  took  command.  Count  Palikao  *  wished  MacMahon  to  join 
Bazaine,  but  MacMahon  telegraphed  the  minister  that  he  did  not  know  where 
to  find  Bazaine  and  that  he  wished  to  remain  at  ChSlons.  The  following  day, 
on  account  of  a  false  rumour,  he  suddenly  left  Ch&lons  and  took  the  route  to 
Rheims. 

A  council  of  war  took  place  at  Rheims  in  which  Rouher  took  part  and 
insisted  on  the  relief  of  the  army  at  Metz.  The  empress  and  Palikao  wished 
this;  and  in  accordance  with  their  desires  MacMahon  marched  toward  the 
Maas,  where  he  would  join  Bazaine  at  Stenay  if  the  latter  could  break  through 
the  enemy's  chain.  MacMahon,  through  delays  and  the  failure  to  receive 
despatches,  did  not  reach  Stenay  in  time.  The  Germans  had  occupied  it, 
and  on  the  27th  and  29th  engagements  took  place  at  Buganzy,  Novart,  and 
Voncq.  The  surprise  of  Failly  at  Beaumont  on  the  30th,  and  the  retirement 
of  Douay  before  the  Bavarians  on  August  6th  (causing  him  to  be  replaced  by 
General  Wimpffen),  forced  MacMahon  to  retreat  to  Sedan.    On  the  hills  about 

['  This  was  General  Coasin-Montauban  who  was  bom  in  1796  and  won  his  title  from  his 
victory  over  the  Chinese  at  Palikao  in  1860  ;  he  had  become  prime  minister  as  well  as  minister 
of  war  on  the  fall  of  Ollivier,  Augast  9th,  1870,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  army.  He  kept  his 
portfolio  only  until  September  4th,  when  the  disaster  of  Sedan  overthrew  the  Second  Empire.] 
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Sedan,  MacMahon  drew  up  his  forces,  with  Lebrun  commanding  the  right  at 
Baeeilles;  Douay  the  left  at  Illy  and  Floing;  Ducrot  the  centre  at  Moncelle 
and  Daigny;  and  Wimpffen  the  reserve  in  the  Garenne  forest.  Against  these 
the  Prussians  and  Bavarians  advanced  with  full  confidence « 

THE  BATTLE   OP  SEDAN   (SEPTEMBER  IST,  1870) 

Facing  all  ways,  that  is,  no  way,  the  French  army  was  apparently  pro- 
tected on  the  west  by  the  opening  on  to  the  Maas  which  was  soon  to  enclose 
its  ruins.  Towards  M6zi6res  and  south  of  this  road,  the  road  to  safety,  there 
was  nothing,  not  even  a  handful  of  cavalry,  to  watch  the  way  so  clearly  indi- 
cated towards  Donchery. 

At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  of  September  1st,  Marshal  MacMahon. 
who  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  La  Moncelle,  was  severely  wounded  and  had 
to  relinquish  the  conmiand.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  the  orders  given  to 
General  Wimpffen,  he  appointed  Ducrot  to  replace  him;  the  latter  did  not 
hear  of  his  appointment  until  nearly  half  past  seven. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  Ducrot;  declares  that  he  "had  received  no 
instructions  whatever  from  the  marshal."  He  was  in  entire  i^orance  of  his 
intentions — even  of  whether  he  intended  to  engage  in  a  defensive  or  offensive 
battle.  Having  to  decide  at  the  soonest  possible  moment,  he  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  army  to  concentrate  on  the  plateau,  whence  it  would  march  on 
M6zi^res.  The  retreat  was  to  be  carried  out  in  echelon  beginning  from  the 
right. 

Between  half  past  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  when  in  fact  the  move- 
ment was  in  course  of  execution.  General  Wimpffen  claimed  the  chief  com- 
mand. Misled  by  the  success  of  the  12th  coips,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
reduced  to  the  defensive;  not  believing,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  in  the  serious  danger  that  the  flanking  movements  threatened, 
he  stopped  the  retreat  on  M^zidres.  General  Ducrot  vainly  emphasised  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  plateau  of  Illy,  when  a  question  of  life  and  death 
was  at  issue.  He  was  unable  to  convince  his  interlocutor:  "It  is  not  a 
retreat  we  want,  but  a  victory!'' 

The  now  conmiander-in-chiof  recalled  the  12th  and  1st  corps  back  to  their 
respective  positions  and  ordered  **a  vigorous  forward  offensive  movement 
on  our  right/'  He  hoped,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  crush  the  enemy's  left, 
fonnod  of  the  two  Bavarian  corps;  and  then,  having  beaten  him  and  driven 
him  back  on  the  Maas,  to  return  with  the  12th  and  1st  corps,  and,  with  the 
whole  army  combined,  fight  the  German  right  wing.  What  about  the  enemy's 
left  wing?  As  a  gen(»ral  rule,  such  a  scheme  is  as  a  last  resource  possible  when 
on  both  sides  the  forces  are  equal;  it  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be  dreamed  of 
in  face  of  an  army  flushed  with  victory,  well  led,  and  with  a  numerical 
superiority  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  addition,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  real  danger  threatened  from 
the  north  (the  enemy's  left),  and  the  7th  corps  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance 
was  powerk^ss  to  ovcTconie  it,  more  especially  as  the  ruins  of  the  5th  corps 
scarcely  counted  as  a  support.  The  clearest  result  of  the  course  of  action 
taken  by  (ieneral  ^\'inlpffen,  at  a  moment  when  minutes  were  as  precious  as 
hours,  was  a  loss  of  time  which  assured  the  ruin  of  the  army  by  robbing  it  of 
all  chances  of  esca[)(\     Anything  was  better  than  Sedan. 

The  ini[)ortant  village  of  Bazeilles,  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Douzy  and 
S(»dan  roads,  by  Balan,  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  vall(»y  of  the  Givonne.     Repulsed  at  first,  the  Bavarians,  reinforced, 
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returned  to  the  attack;  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  battle  concen- 
trated around  the  villa  Beurmann  and  in  the  western  end  of  the  village.  The 
defenders  were  compelled  to  give  way  little  by  little  before  superior  numbers, 
and  before  the  conflagrations  started  by  the  Bavarians.  They  withdrew  to 
Balan;  but  not  all  retired.  To  the  north  of  Bazeilles,  in  an  isolated  house 
scarcely  fifty  metres  from  the  villa  Beurmann,  a  handful  of  men.  belonging 
mostly  to  the  marine  infantry,  prolonged  a  hopeless  resistance,  and  for  a  long 
while  braved  the  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  ended  bv  bringing  up 
artillery.  This  glorious  defence  was  organised  by  Commandetnt  Lambert, 
supported  by  captains  Ortus  and  Aubert.  Ammunition  being  exhausted,* 
Lambert  had  the  doors  thrown  open,  and  with  a  view  of  saving  the  survivors 
offered  himself  to  the  Bavarians.  Incensed  at  their  losses,  they  were  about 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  he  owed  his  life  only  to  a  captain  who  made  a  rampart 
of  his  own  body. 

The  defence  of  Bazeilles,  in  which  the  troops  of  the  Grand-Champ  division 
co-operated,  cost  the  marine  infantry  alone  thuly-two  officers  killed,  of  whom 
one  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  four  were  battalion  leaders.  Three  officers 
were  shot  bv  the  Bavarians  after  defending  a  house  to  the  very  last.  "To- 
wards mid-aay,"  the  German  account  says,  "Bazeilles  was  almost  entirely  in 
flames."  Not  content  with  using  the  torch,  the  Bavarians  dishonoured  their 
tardy  victory  by  cruelties  which  they  have  vainly  attempted  to  excuse.' 

From  Bazeilles  the  struggle  extended  to  Balan.  The  4th  Bavarian  divi- 
sion (2nd  corps)  occupied  that  village  only  after  repelling  a  particularly  stub- 
bom  resistance  from  the  Carteret-'fi'6court  brigade,  the  struggle  taking  place 
chiefly  in  the  park. 

From  ten  m  the  morning,  Moncelle.  which  the  French  had  neglected  to 
defend  seriously,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  Supported  by  a  battery, 
which  at  nine  o'clock  included  no  less  than  ninet)rH3ix  guns,  they  endeavoured 
to  debouch  from  La  Moncelle.  The  whole  morning  was  taken  up  with  these 
attempts,  which  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Lacretelle  division.  The 
Saxons  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  by  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  moment  when 
Bazeilles  was  falling,  they  had  gained  a  permanent  footing  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Givonne,  whose  crest  was  quickly  occupied  by  their  artillery.  An  hour 
earlier  Daigny  had  also  fallen  into  their  power.  While  the  German  artillery 
was  crushing  the  French  batteries  and  the  defenders  of  the  heights,  their 
infantry  waited  under  cover;  when  the  moment  came  for  action  it  scaled  the 
heights  and  took  possession  of  them  with  insignificant  loss. 

All  these  subordinate  engagements  are  dominated  in  importance  by  the 
general  movement  of  that  part  of  the  3rd  army  entrusted  with  the  envelop- 
ment of  the  French  army.  Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fog 
having  lifted,  the  crown  prince  had  ascertained  with  certainty,  from  the 
point  of  observation  he  had  occupied  for  the  past  hour,  that  the  French 
appeared  to  project  the  retention  of  Sedan,  on  the  east  of  the  curve  formed 
by  the  Maas.    He  issued  his  orders. 

The  German  artillery,  in  keeping  with  its  principle,  boldly  outstripped  the 
infantry.    It  established  itself  on  the  knoll  south  of  St.  Menges  between  it 

('  This  is  the  scene  of  De  NenvUle's  famons  picture,  '*  The  Last  Cartridge."] 
'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  even  to  sketch  with  any  precision  the  series  of  confused 
engagements  in  the  woods  of  Garenne.  Cannon  without  wheels,  caissons  abandoned,  a  flag 
whose  bearer  perished  gloriously,  hundreds  of  men  and  horses  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  forest  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west.  Only  one  fiVench 
cannon  stiU  fired.  It  was  taken  when  all  its  men  were  lost.  A  cloud  of  enemies,  surging  in 
from  all  sides,  enwrapped  this  little  wood,  and  all  it  contained  were  slain  or  taken.  It  was  no 
more  a  battle ;  it  was  a  man-hunt.  —  Roussbt."*] 
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and  Floing,  opened  fire,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  by  additional  arrivals,  the 
battery  advanced  in  echelon  in  the  direction  of  Fleigneux.  The  French  were 
subsequently  driven  from  Floing. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  General  Galliffet  received  orders  from  General 
Mai]gueritte  to  charge,  with  the  squadrons  of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  the  com- 
panies which,  coming  down  from  Fleigneux,  had  just  crossed  the  stream 
Illy.  These  were  momentarily  checked  in  their  advance.  Towards  mid- 
day the  envelopment  was  in  full  progress.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  Ilth  corps  took  Cazal;  seventy-one  German  batteries  (426  guns), 
massed  in  four  different  places,  swept  in  every  direction  the  plateau  of  lUy 
and  subjected  the  defenders  to  a  cruel  experience. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  General  Ducrot  had  to  act  as  commander- 
in-chief.  He  collected  all  the  available  artillery  on  the  plateau,  and  turned 
it  m  the  direction  of  Fleigneux;  he  replaced  the  Pell6  and  the  H^riller  divi- 
sions on  the  heights;  and  lastly  ordered  the  conmiandant  of  the  division  of 
cavalry  reserve  to  charge. 

It  was  a  question  of  charging  in  echelon  towards  the  left,  and  then,  after 
having  overturned  all  that  were  met,  to  turn  to  the  right  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  all  the  enemy's  line  in  flank.  This  was  at  about  two  o'clock.  At  the 
moment  when  General  Margueritte  moved  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  groimd 
and  the  enemy's  position,  he  was  severely  wounded.  His  tongue  was  in- 
jured, and  when  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  division,  he  could  only  point 
with  his  arm  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Led  by  the  gesture, 
the  cavalry  hurled  themselves  on  Flomg. 

Thereupon,  imder  the  shelter  of  the  artillery,  heroic  charges  succeeded 
one  another.  These  movements  were  carried  out  under  the  most  deplorable 
disadvantages  of  ground  but  "  with  remarkable  vigour  and  entire  devotion," 
according  to  the  Prussian  account.  The  first  charge  came  to  grief — another 
was  inmiediately  made:  "The  honour  of  the  army  demands  it,  said  General 
Ducrot,  and  new  squadrons  dashed  forward.  But  in  vain.  Sabred,  for  the 
moment  dispersed,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  fell  back  on  the  second  line. 
Against  this,  complete  and  supported  on  its  wings  by  squares,  the  reiterated 
desperate  efforts  of  the  squadrons  were  utterly  broken,  and  their  ruins  dis- 
persed in  all  directions. 

We  may  easily  understand  and  repeat  the  exclamation,  "What  brave 
men!"  which  King  William  made  at  this  splendid  sight.  The  Prussian 
account  itself  has  said:  "Although  success  did  not  result  from  the  efforts  of 
these  brave  squadrons,  although  their  heroic  attempts  were  powerless  to 
thwart  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  French  army  was  already  irretrievably 
involved,  that  army  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  look  back  with  legitimate  pride 
on  the  fields  of  Floing  and  Cazal, on  which,  during  that  memorable  day  of  Sedan, 
its  cavalry  succumbed  gloriously  beneath  the  blows  of  a  victorious  adversary." 

These  glorious  charges  have  as  an  epilogue  the  heroic  attempt  with  which 
the  name  of  Commandant  d'Alincourt  is  associated.  Towards  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  attempted  to  cut  a  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  with 
a  squadron  of  the  1st  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  The  valiant  troop  set  out 
from  the  M^^zidres  gate  and  charged  into  the  suburb  of  Cazal,  overturning  the 
German  soldiers  stationed  there.  But,  the  alarm  once  given,  the  Germans 
barred  the  road  with  the  help  of  carriages  and  shot  down  the  cuirassiers, 
whose  noble  attempt  proved  abortive;  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  fell 
here.  This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  vigorous  attempt  on  Balan,  the  only 
real  attempt  which  was  made  to  pierce  the  circle  of  iron  from  the  moment 
when  it  first  became  complete. 
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All  that  still  remained  flowed  back  under  the  concentric  movement  to- 
wards Sedan,  which  had  already  engulfed  part  of  the  army.  The  fire  of  the 
Prussian  batteries  was  concentrated  on  the  town^  torn  in  all  directions  by 
the  shells. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  emperor  Napoleon  III,  who  had  remained  on  the 
battle-field  until  half  past  eleven,  hoisted  the  white  flag.  Two  hoims  before. 
General  Wimpffen  had  written  to  him  requesting  him  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  who  would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  cut  the  way  out 
for  him.  Still  following  his  idea  of  opening  a  road  in  the  direction  of  Carignan, 
the  general,  who  with  great  trouble  had  gathered  together  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men,  led  them  forward  and  with  splendid  dash  threw  himself  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  Bavarians,  driving  them  out  of  the  village  of  Balan. 
Towards  four  o'clock  he  received  a  suggestion  from  the  emperor  to  treat  with 
the  enemy.  He  declined,  and  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
this  time  accompanied  by  General  Lebrun,  he  made  a  fresh  attempt.  He 
could  not  deploy  beyond  Balan  and  finally  fell  back  on  Sedan.  The  unfor- 
tunate army  was  done  for.fl' 

In  deciding  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce.  Napoleon  III  understood  all  the 
gravity  of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring,  and  foresaw  the  accusations 
of  which  he  would  be  the  object.  The  situation  appeared  before  his  eyes  in 
all  its  gravity,  and  the  recollection  of  a  glorious  past  arose,  to  augment  the 
bitterness  by  its  contrast  with  the  present.  How  would  it  be  believed  that 
the  army  of  Sebastopol  and  of  Solferino  had  been  obliged  to  lower  its  arms? 
How  could  it  be  understood  that,  enclosed  within  a  narrow  space^  the  more 
numerous  the  troops  the  greater  the  confusion,  and  the  less  possible  was  it 
to  re-establish  that  order  which  is  indispensable  in  battle?  The  prestige  to 
which  the  French  army  was  rightly  entitled  was  about  to  vanish  all  at  once, 
in  the  presence  of  a  calamity  that  has  no  equal;  the  emperor  remained  alone 
responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  misfortunes  that  war  brought  in 
its  train  !^ 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  NAPOLEON  III  AND  THE  ARBIY 

At  five  o'clock  all  was  ended.  The  emperor  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp: 

Monsieur  mon  frjsbe: 

Not  having  succeeded  in  dying  in  the  midst  of  mj  troops,  nothing  remains  for  me  bnt  to 
deliver  my  sword  into  your  majesty's  hands. 

The  king  replied: 

While  I  regret  the  circumstances  in  which  we  meet,  I  accept  your  majesty's  sword  and  beg 
you  to  be  so  gc^^d  as  to  name  one  of  your  oificers  furnished  with  full  powers  to  make  terms  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  armv  which  has  fought  so  bravely  under  your  command.  On  my  side, 
I  have  named  General  von  Moltke  for  this  purpose. 

Napoleon  III  could  surrender  his  person — he  was  no  longer  a  general;  it 
was  not  his  work  to  surrender  the  army.  Another  was  to  te  entrusted  witii 
this  mission.  Wimpffen,  with  despair  at  his  heart,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
it.  He  went  over  to  the  enemy's  headquarters,  to  the  castle  of  Bellevue,  near 
Donchery.  For  three  long  hours  Wimpffen  struggled  in  vain  to  obtain  some 
modification  of  the  conditions  which  Moltke  had  fixed.  TTiis  cold  and  in- 
flexible calculator,  who  had  reduced  war  to  mathematical  formulas,  was  as 
mcapable  of  generosity  as  of  anger.  He  had  decided  that  the  entire  army, 
with  arms  and  baggage,  should  be  prisoners. 
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Bismarck  took  part  in  the  conference.  He  made  one  remark  which  has 
an  historical  importance— General  l^^pffen*  has  noted  it  m  his  book  on 
Sedan:  ''Prussia  will  exact  as  terms  of  peace,  not  o^  aa  mdemnity  of  four 
billion  francs,  but  Alsace  and  Gennan  Lorraine.  We  must  have  a  good, 
advanced  strategical  line."  "D^nand  oadv  mone^/'  replied  Wimpffen, 
"you  will  be  sure  of  peace  with  us  for  an  mdennite  penod.  If  you  take  from 
us  Alsace  and  Lorrame,  you  will  only  have  truce  for  a  time;  in  France,  from 
old  men  down  to  childr^,  all  will  learn  tibe  use  of  arms,  and  millions  of  soldusrs 
will  one  day  demand  of  you  what  you  take  from  us."  The  speech  which 
Wimp£fen  relates  shows  the  mistake  of 
those  who  have  believed  that  Bismarck 
did  not  agree  with  the  military  party 
on  the  question  of  Metz  and  Strasbur^. 
If  his  political  genius  had  once  hesi- 
tated, it  hesitatra  no  longer.  One  of 
General  Ducrot's  aides-de-camp,  who 
was  present,  has  Quoted  Bismarck's 
remark  somewhat  differently;  but,  if 
the  words  differ,  the  sense  is  the  same. 

On  September  2nd,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Wimpffen  called  to- 
gether in  a  council  of  war  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  corps  and  the  gen- 
erals of  division.  The  council  reco^iised 
that^  "isjce  to  face  witli  the  phym^  im- 
possibilitv  of  continuing  the  struj^le, 
we  were  forced  to  accept  the  conditions 
which  were  imposed  on  us."  Not  only 
were  they  totally  enveloped  by  forces 
which  were  now  treble  their  own  (220,- 
000  men  agamst  80,000),  but  they  had 
food  only  for  one  day.  Wimpffen  car- 
ried his  signature  to  the  Prussian  hc^- 
quarters. 

Napoleon  III  had  left  Sedan  before 
the  sitting  of  the  coimcil  of  war;  he 
hoped  to  see  the  king  of  Prussia  before 
the  capitulation  was  signed  and  per- 
suade William  to  grant  some  conces- 
sions; but  the  king  avoided  this  inter- 
view; the  emperor  only  encoimtered  Bismarck,  with  whom  he  had  a  conversa- 
tion in  a  workman's  small  house,  near  Donchery.  This  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Biarritz  interviews!  Napoleon  was  then  sent,  with  an  escort  of  cuirassierB 
of  the  Prussian  guard,  to  await  his  conqueror  in  a  chAteau  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maas.  There  he  repeated  to  William  what  he  had  just  said  to  Bismarck: 
that  he  had  not  desired  war;  that  public  opinion  in  F^^ance  had  forced  it  upon 
him. 

The  shame  which  the  defeated  emperor  brought  on  himself  by  excudng 
hunself  at  the  expense  of  France  in  the  presence  of  her  victorious  enemy  was 
the  true  expiation  of  December  2nd.  No  hwui  of  a  state  had  ever  mown 
such  absence  of  dimity.  The  solenm  contradiction  which  Thiers  made  to 
this  shameful  speech  some  months  later  at  Ek)rdeaux  is  well  known.  The 
imperial  captive  was  sent  into  Germany  to  the  castle  of  Wilhelmshdhe,  near 
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Cassd;  it  was  the  fonner  residence  of  his  uncle  Jerome,  during  the  existence 
of  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia/  Napoleon  III  at  Wilhelmshohe 
inevitably  recalls  Napoleon  I  at  Malmaison  after  Waterloo.  There  was  one 
common  feature  between  these  two  men,  otherwise  so  dissimilar:  they  seemed 
far  less  two  human  souls  mortally  woimded  in  the  reality  of  their  moral  life 
than  two  actors  who  had  played  their  parts  and  resigned  themselves  to  quit 
the  stage.« 

The  army  with  all  its  material  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  Nearly  five 
himdred  officers  consented  to  give  their  parole.  The  others,  marshals  and 
generals  at  their  head,  were  left  to  share  in  captivity  the  fate  of  their  soldiers. 
The  army  awaited,  in  imspeakable  privation,  on  the  peninsula  of  Iges,  so 
well  named  the  Camp  of  Misery,  the  moment  of  departure. 

In  roimd  figures  the  French  losses  total  thus:  killed,  3,000;  woimded, 
14,000;  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  21,000;  prisoners  by  capitulation,  83,000; 
disarmed  in  Belgium,  3,000;  total,  124,000  men.  The  Germans  captured 
besides,  one  flag,  two  ensigns,  419  gims  and  mitrailleuses,  139  garrison  guns, 
1,072  wagons  of  all  descriptions,  66,000  rifles,  and  6,000  horses  fit  for  service. 
The  German  army  lost  465  officers,  of  whom  189  were  killed,  including  General 
von  Gersdorflf,  and  8,459  men,  of  whom  2,832  were  killed.^ 

THE  TfflRD  REPUBLIC  PROCLAIMED   (SEPTEMBER  4tH,  1870) 

Sedan  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  empire.  Not  even  a  push  was  required 
to  complete  its  overthrow.  How  did  the  news  reach  Paris?  Nobody  knows. 
A  vague  rumour  was  spread  on  the  afternoon  of  September  3rd.  In  the 
evening  one  hundred  thousand  Parisians  paraded  the  streets  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  governor  of  the  city.  General  Trochu.  The  chamber  held  a  sitting 
during  the  night.  There  could  be  nothing  more  tragic  than  this  sitting.  A 
deathly  silence  prevailed  among  those  official  representatives  of  the  empire. 
Jules  Favre  in  his  voice  of  brass  read  out  in  the  midst  of  this  silence  a  propo- 
sition of  forfeiture.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  A  few  hours 
still  remained  to  the  empire  in  which  some  extreme  measure  might  be  tried, 
but  nobody  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

A  compact  mass  of  people  thronged  the  place  de  la  Concorde.  The  bridge 
was  guarded  and  the  police  of  the  empire  were  using  their  weapons  for  the 
last  time.  The  crowd,  partly  by  its  own  force,  partly  owing  to  the  complicity 
of  the  soldiers,  managed  to  clear  a  passage.  A  few  moments  after,  the  cham- 
ber was  invaded;  for  the  fourth  time  the  people  entered  the  Tuileries. 

The  republic  was  proclaimed  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  also  a  proviisional 
government  under  the  name  of  "government  of  national  defence.''  The 
government  consisted  of  deputies  elected  in  Paris:  Jules  Simon,  Picard. 
Gambetta,  Pelletan,  Gamier-Pagte,  Cr^mieux,  Arago,  Glais-Bizoin.  ana 
Rochefort,  with  General  Trochu  as  president,  Thiers  having  refused  this 
office.  The  senate  had  been  forgotten,  lust  as  in  1848  the  cluunber  of  peers 
had  been.  It  was  not  remembered  till  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  in 
spite  of  the  threatened  invasion,  a  profound  relief  was  felt.  The  boulevards 
were  crowded.  Improvised  chariots  bearing  inscriptions,  and  ^^ups  of 
soldiers  mingling  with  the  citizens  were  cheered  as  they  passed.  The  police 
had  disappeareof.    One  of  the  most  festive  occasions  during  the  days  that 

[}  September  4th  the  empress  Eugenie  fled  from  Paris  and  in  five  days  landed  on  the  coast 
of  EinKland,  where  she  was  joined  hj  her  son.  They  took  up  their  residence  at  Chiselhurst 
near  London,  where  Napoleon  III  joined  them  March  2(Hh,  1871,  and  where  he  died  January 
9th,  1878.] 
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followed  was  the  return  of  the  exiles.  All  the  great  men  who  were  weloomed 
hack  by  their  country,  Victor  HugOi  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Ledru- 
RoUin,  came  to  Paris.    The  return  of  Victor  Hugo  was  a  regular  triumph. 

When  the  empire  fell,  France  was  left  unprotected.  Of  the  two  amues 
one  had  been  captured  at  Sedan,  and  the  other  was  shut  up  in  Hets,  whence 
it  was  to  be  delivered  by  treachery.  The  Germans  thought  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  a  mLuitary  excursion  into  France. 

They  were  arriving  at  Paris  from  two  directions— from  Soissons  and  from 
Ch&lons.  They  look^  upon  Paris  as  their  last  remaining  obstacle,  and  did 
not  believe  any  resistance  would  be  offered.  In  1814  and  1815  rkris  had 
been  dven  up  after  a  few  days'  struggle.  They  could  not  believe  that  the 
capital  would  endure  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  It  was  said  to  be  provisioned 
for  one  month  only,  and  in  1814  and  1815  the  possession  of  Paris  had  meant 
the  possession  of  France.  Thus  the  war  seemed  finished;  but  it  was  really 
only  begun. 

THE  SIBGB  OF  PARIS 

The  government  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  capital,  resolved  to  sustain 
the  sie^.  It  had  sent  away  only  its  two  oldest  members,  Grdmieux  and 
Glais-Bizoin,  who  had  gone  to  Tours.  In  Paris  thev  were  hastily  preparing 
the  defence  of  the  ramparts  and  the  forts,  which  had  been  left  by  tne  empire 
in  a  very  inefficient  state.  The  national  guard  was  consdidated  and  pro* 
vided  with  suns.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reorganise  the  troops  which  were 
returning;  General  Vinoy's  corps,  which  had  resuched  Sedan  too  late  and  had 
made  a  rapid  retreat,  some  sadors,  some  of  the  mobiles^  and  soldiers  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  were  to  form  the  Parisian  army.  Trochu  was 
commander-m-chief  and  had  under  him  General  Ducrot,  who  had  eBCSi;ped 
after  Sedan,  Vinoy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  General  Fr^bault,  w4io 
had  presented  to  the  navy  some  fine  cannon  which  were  now  to  be  of  great 
service  in  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Preparations  were  hardly  completed  when  the  enemy  arrived.  On  the 
heights  of  Ch&tillon,  which  was  a  valuable  position  for  Paris,  the  Germans 
found  no  opposition  except  from  some  troops  who  were  already  demoralised, 
being,  so  to  speak,  composed  of  the  tail-ena  of  defeated  regiments.  A  panic 
ensued  and  the  Germans  gained  possession  of  the  heights,  which  enabled  them 
to  bombard  Paris. 

But  a  change  was  near.  Paris  was  determined  to  make  a  defence.  First 
Jules  Favre  went  to  Ferridres  to  find  out  what  conditions  Germany  meant 
to  propose.  Bismarck  wanted  some  of  the  French  provinces,  and  Jules 
Favre  replied :  "  Not  an  inch  of  our  territory,  nor  a  single  stone  of  our  for- 
tresses!" Paris  during  the  siege  was  a  noble  spectacle.  The  city  of  light 
laughter  and  sparkling  merriment,  the  centre  of  elegance  and  fashion,  had 
been  transformed  into  a  military  stronghold.  One  thought  occupied  all 
minds,  one  passion  possessed  all  hearts,  the  whole  town  had  but  one  soul — 
and  that  was  filled  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  patriotism.** 

Indefatigable  zeal  was  displayed  by  the  various  authorities — the  ministry 
of  commerce,  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  member 
of  the  government,  Jules  Ferry,  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  the  mayoralties  of 
the  arrondissements;  but  these  complicated  wheels  within  wheels  hindered 
each  other,  their  functions  not  beinyg  clearly  determined. 

From  September  26th  a  central  victualling  committee  regulated  and  com- 
b'med  these  various  operations,  and  render^  valuable  services.    The  gov- 
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eminent  of  national  defence  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  resources  already 
obtained  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  hundredweights  of  flour,  which 
represented  provisions  for  two  months. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  com;  it  must  be  groimd.  After  surmoimting 
enormous  difficulties,  the  trade  of  miller  was  successfully  organised  in  Paris. 
All  trades  connected  with  food  were  established  in  the  great  city  as  well  as 
all  those  concemed  with  warfare. 

Was  this  the  case  with  the  military  organisation?  It  must  first  be  ad- 
mitted that  there,  more  than  in  any  other  department,  the  diflSculties  were 
appalling.  There  were  crowds  of  men,  there  were  no  real  soldiers,  or  scarcely 
any;  too  few  arms,  and  few  good  arms;  the  new  chassepot  rifles,  already 
insufficient  in  number  by  half,  had  been  stored  in  quantities  at  Metz  and 
Strasburg,  and  there  were  not  enough  in  Paris.  As  for  the  fortifications, 
since  Palikao  had  become  minister  and  the  defence  committee  had  been 
formed,  to  which  Thiers  had  been  elected,  they  had  worked  feverishly  to 
repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  negligence  of  the  imperial  govemment.  Mimi- 
tions  had  been  stored;  the  enceinte  of  Paris  and  the  forts  had  been  put  into 
good  condition;  from  the  various  ports  more  than  two  hundred  immense 
naval  guns  had  been  brought  to  supply  the  bastions  of  Paris,  together  with  a 
picked  set  of  seamen  set  at  liberty  by  the  disarmament  of  the  fleet,  which 
had  been  unable  to  make  an  effort  in  the  Baltic  for  want  of  troops  to  land; 
there  were  nearly  fourteen  thousand  brave  sailors,  commanded  by  half  a 
dozen  vice-admiraJs  and  rear-admirals.  This  was  the  strongest  element  of 
defence,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  naval  army  were  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  greater  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  fortifications — the 
secteurSf  as  they  were  called. 

On  the  9th,  the  13th  corps  entered  Paris,  led  back  from  M^zi^res  by  Gen- 
eral Vinoy.  The  14th  corps,  which  was  being  formed,  was  placed  by  Trochu 
under  command  of  General  Ducrot,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  On  September  13th  there  were  60,000  soldiers  of  the  line,  the 
greater  number  of  them  raw  recmits,  110,000  mobiles,  360,000  national 
guards.  This  last  number  was  purely  nominal,  the  greater  number  of  these 
guards  being  neither  in  uniform  nor  armed,  and  many  not  even  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  They  finally  succeeded  in  arming  250,000.  A  large  number 
of  the  mobiles  also  were  neither  equipped  nor  armed.« 

The  appearance  of  the  town  was  curious.  Gims  glittered  under  the  trees 
on  the  boulevards,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  everywhere.  Theatres 
were  changed  into  hospitals  and  the  railway  factories  were  busy  casting  can- 
non. There  were  no  carriages  and  no  gas;  at  night  all  was  in  darlbiess. 
Instead  of  the  boulevards,  tne  ramparts  became  the  centre  of  Parisian  life; 
here  everyone,  workmen  and  citizens  alike,  assembled  gun  in  hand  to  guard 
the  towTi.  The  inhabitants  were  blockaded.  A  few  nimdred  yards  from 
the  fortifications  an  invisible  circle  of  trenches  enclosed  the  town.  Commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  was  impossible,  except  by  balloons  which  were 
sent  out  of  Paris  or  by  the  carrier  pigeons  which  retumed  there  pursued  by 
Prussian  bullets. 

Provisions  might  fail,  so  the  Parisians  were  placed  on  rations.*  Cab 
horses  fumished  them  with  meat  during  the  siege.  As  for  bread,  towards 
the  end  they  wore  out  their  teeth  against  a  strange  compound  of  com,  maize, 
oats,  and  pulverized  bones.  They  ate  anything  that  could  be  foimd,  even 
the  animals  from  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Everybody  endured  hunger  cheer- 

['  Meat  was  apportioned  from  the  Ist  of  October  at  one  hundred  grammes  to  each  person ; 
after  the  25th  at  sixty ;  and  this  on  the  26th  was  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  grammes. <*  ] 
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fully.  Later  on  cold  weather  set  in.  Winter  was  early  that  year  and  un- 
usually severe.    People  were  terribly  cold  in  the  frozen  trenches. 

At  last  bombardment  brought  the  siege  to  an  end.  The  Prussians  laimched 
enormous  shells,  larger  than  any  that  had  yet  been  known,  into  the  town,  on  to 
the  monuments  which  are  the  pride  of  civilisation,  on  to  the  hospitals,  on  to 
the  schools  where  sometimes  the  dead  bodies  of  five  or  six  children  would  be 
iound.  They  fell,  not  on  the  ramparts,  but  in  Paris.  All  through  the  night 
these  hu^e  masses  of  metal,  whose  fail  meant  death  and  destruction,  were 
heard  whizzing  through  the  air.  But  the  whole  town  only  became  the  more 
enthusiastic,  evervone  was  eager  to  fight,  and  not  an  angry  word  was  heard, 
unless  anyone  spolce  of  surrender. 

The  ^nerals  were  not  so  eager  as  the  people.  Trochu  did  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  break  through  the  Prussian  circle  of  trenches.  The  generals 
of  the  empire,  discouraged  oy  repeated  disasters,  had  but  little  confidence 
that  this  improvised  army  composed  of  the  remnants  of  different  regiments 
would  be  able  to  conquer  the  Germans,  who  had  beaten  their  organised  army. 

There  were  a  few  skirmishes  during  the  early  days  in  order  to  recover  the 
neighbouring  villages,  then  an  attack  was  made  with  a  few  soldiers  near 
Garches;  these  were  the  only  military  incidents  of  the  first  few  months.  The 
moment  when  Trochu  would  resolve  to  act  was  awaited  with  feverish  im- 
patience. He  had  said  that  he  had  a  definite  plan.^  Among  the  many 
isolated  instances  of  defence  we  cannot  quote  many.  Let  the  following 
account  be  taken  as  a  type  of  that  unavailing  resistance  France  made  in 
many  directions :« 

GIRARD'S  account  of  CHATEAUDUN  (OCTOBER,  1870) 

Paris,  isolated,  blockaded,  suffering  already,  waited,  listened,  and  asked, 
"Where  is  France?''  When  the  name  of  Ch&teaudun  resounded,  when  that 
brave  resistance  became  known,  when  the  echo  of  that  rallant  stru^e  struck 
the  ^reat,  attentive,  and  already  anxioas  city,  then  Paris  on  this  news  of 
public  mourning  gave  vent  to  an  almost  joyful  cry,  and  said  to  herself,  "  France 
IS  arising!  France  is  hastening!  France  lives,  for  she  knows  how  to  die!" 
The  little  town  of  Chdteaudun,  which  for  weeks  had  attracted  attention  by 
its  energy  and  its  defensive  dispositions,  showed  France  and  the  world  how 
a  few  thousand  brave  men  could  hold  in  check  a  whole  army,  provided  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  The  defence  of  Chdteaudun  is  all  the 
more  admirable  because  it  represents  the  heroism  of  the  humble  and  unknown, 
heroism  without  ostentation  where,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  city, 
all  did  their  duty.  The  defence  of  Chdteaudun  was  entirely  civilian,  and  the 
defenders,  the  national  guards  of  Beauce,  grain-sellers  of  peaceful  mode  of 
life,  francs-tireurs  of  Paris,  Nantes,  and  Cannes,  all  were  simple  valiant  citizens. 

The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Orleans  by  the  Prussians  had  just  arrived. 
Defence,  it  was  thought,  would  be  madness.  But  the  news  of  this  peaceful 
resolution  was  ill-received  by  the  people  who  were  already  determined  on 
resistance ;  and  ulans  having  appeared  not  far  from  the  railway,  some  work- 
men had  attacked  them,  armed  only  with  their  tools.  The  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching. He  had  already  reached  Varize  and  Civey,  which  he  had  burned 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  resistance;  while  Ch4teaudun  was  erecting 
barricades  made  of  sharp  stones,  supported  by  hewn  logs  and  furnished  with 
fascines  and  sacks  of  earth.  On  October  18th,  a  Tuesday,  the  sentries  at 
St.  Val^rien  noticed  towards  mid-day  the  enemy's  approach! 

Chfiteaudun  had  for  its  defence  but  765  francs-tireurs,  and  300  of  the 
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Dunois  national  guards;  not  a  ^un  nor  a  horse-soldier.  At  the  most  twelve 
hundred  men  all  told;  and  against  them  the  entire  22nd  Prussian  division 
'was  advancing.  The  German  documents  pretend,  and  the  official  despatch 
of  Blumenthai  dated  from  Versailles  affirms,  that  the  defenders  of  Ch&teau- 
dim  numbered  4,000.^  Once  again  it  may  be  declared,  there  were  not  1,200 
of  them.  The  Prussian  division  was  12,000  strong,  and  had  the  use  of  24 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  artillery,  whose  fire  was  so  con- 
tinued and  so  deadly,  each  Frenchman  fought  agamst  ten.  At  nightfall, 
driven  back  on  every  side,  the  defenders  of  Chdteaudun  collected  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and,  black  with  powder,  excited  by  the  battle,  drunk  with  patriot- 
ism and  passion,  under  a  sky  already  red  with  conflagrations,  they  chanted 
the  powerful  verses  of  the  Marseillaise. 

The  Germans  attacked  again  and  again.  The  fighting  was  hand  to  hand 
and  in  the  dark.  There  was  stabbing  and  throat-cuttmg,  and  the  black 
stream  of  Prussians  rushed  through  the  streets.  Torch  in  hand,  they  already 
invaded  the  captured  houses — pillaged,  stole,  and  burned.  The  last  defenders 
of  Chdteaudun,  while  retiring,  fired  murderous  volleys  from  all  sides  on  the 
square  where  the  Prussians  swarmed;  then  they  withdrew  still  fighting,  whilst 
the  Prussians,  seeing  enemies  on  all  sides,  shot  each  other  by  mistake  in  the 
darkness  in  the  streets  strewn  with  the  dead. 

Then  the  pillage  began;'  and  horrified  eyes  beheld  the  atrocious  and  dis- 
graceful spectacle  of  troopers  breakmg,  shattering,  daubing  with  petroleum 
doors  and  walls,  burning,  msulting,  and  yelling.  History  here  records  terrible 
things.  A  paralysed  man  was  burned  alive  m  his  bed  by  drunken  soldiers. 
An  old  soldier  was  killed  for  having  said  to  some  Bavarians,  "TTiat  is  bar- 
barous." Generfds  had  the  hotel  burned  down  in  which  they  had  dined 
gaily  and  toasted  their  bloody  victory.  They  treated  themselves  to  a  spec- 
tacle of  cMiflagration  and  devastation.  These  disciples  of  Hegel  witnessed 
the  sight  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  burning  houses^  and  houses  still 
inhabited  !  In  one  cellar  alone  ten  human  bemgs  perished,  suffocated. 
Ch&teaudim  paid  dearly  for  its  devotion  to  its  country,  but  German  corpses 
strewed  the  streets,  and  the  ruin  of  France  was  bought  with  German  blood. 
Thirty  officers  and  nearly  two  thousand  men  were  killed.  With  the  Germans 
everything  must  be  paid  for.  Fire  was  not  enough,  the  town  was  requisi- 
tioned. These  executioners  must  be  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered — and  that 
after  so  unparalleled  a  pillage.  The  Dunois  were  decimated.  They  were 
ruined.  Not  one  made  the  smallest  complaint.  All  Uved  on  in  their  ruined 
city,  proud  of  their  disasters,  holding  up  their  heads  after  having  dearlv 
bought  the  right  to  call  theniselves  citizens  of  the  little  town,  knowing  well 
that  one  must  pay  for  the  right  of  making  a  living  town  into  an  eternal 
example. 

The  government  of  Tours  decreed  that  Ch&teaudim  had  well  deserved 
the  country's  thanks.  The  name  of  Chdteaudun  was  soon  famous  even  in 
besieged  Paris.  Poets  have  been  insph^  by  its  sacrifice.  The  mayor  of 
Paris,  Arago,  gave  the  name  rue  de  Chdteaudim  to  the  rue  Cardinal  Fesch. 
Victor  Hugo  had  his  Chdtiments  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscription  for 
guns  and  asked  in  a  superb  letter  that  the  first  gun  should  be  called  Ch&teau- 
dun.  Lastly  the  enemy  himself  bowed  before  the  heroism  of  the  defenders 
of  the  little  town,  and  a  historian  and  one  who  took  part  in  this  drama  relates 

['  Von  Moltke  ^  sets  the  number  of  defenders  at  1,800.] 
*  Von  Moltke^  simply  says  that  the  French  soldiers  retired  "leaving  the  inhabitants  to 
their  fate^  and  these,  though  having  taken  part  in  the  straggle,  were  let  off  with  a  fine."] 
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the  words  of  Prince  Charles  at  Varize:  "General,  have  those  francs-tireurs 
well  treated;  they  are  soldiers  from  CMteaudun."« 


CONTINUED  GERMAN  SUCCESSES 

Gambetta,  who  considered  more  the  quantity  of  the  troops  than  their 
quality,  was  very  hopeful,  particularly  as  a  simultaneous  sortie  out  of  Paris 
was  planned  for  November  30th  and  December  1st.  He  contmually  urged 
General  Aurelle  to  b^^  offensive  operations.  But 
neither  the  attacks  on  the  right  wing  of  the  German 
army  at  Ladon  on  the  24th,  at  Beaune-la-Rolande 
on  the  28th  of  November,  nor  those  on  the  right  wine 
near  Lagny  and  Poupry  on  December  2nd  were  cm 
anyavaO.  On  December  3rd  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  a 
sweeping  assault;  contmuing  the  fight  on  the  4th,  he 
stormed  the  railroad  station  as  well  as  the  suburbs  of 
Orleans,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  grand 
duke  [of  Mecklenburg]  entered  the  city,  which  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  French.  The  Germans  gained 
more  than  twelve  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  sixty 
cannon,  and  four  gun-boats.  The  enemy's  line  of  re- 
treat was  along  the  Loire,  partly  up  and  partly  down 
the  stream.  Gambetta.  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  General  Aurelle  had  managed  affairs,  re- 
moved him  from  conmiand  and  divided  the  army  of 
the  Loire  into  two  parts,  which  were  to^  operate  sep- 
arately or  in  conjunction,  according  to  circumstances. 
TTie  first  army  of  the  Loire,  consisting  of  three  corps, 
was  stationed  at  Nevers,  and  was  commanded  by 
General  Bourbaki;  the  second,  of  three  and  one-hau 
corps,  at  Blois,  commanded  by  General  Chanzy. 

rrince  Frederick  Charles  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
down  the  Loire  to  meet  General  Chanzy.  Meung, 
Beaugcncy,  Blois,  and  the  ch&teau  of  Chambord  were 
garrisoned,  over  seven  thousand  prisoners  taken,  and 
several  guns  captured.  The  government  of  delegates 
at  Tours,  not  feeling  secure  any  longer  in  that  city, 
removed  to  Bordeaux  on  December  10th.  General 
Chanzy  retreated  to  Vendome  and  from  there  further 

westward  to  Le  Mans.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  placed  one  corps  in  Venddme 
to  watch  any  further  movements  on  the  part  of  General  Chanzy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December  he  sent  the  remamder  of  his  troops  into  quarters, 
for  rest  and  re-equipment.  On  January  6th,  1871,  upon  orders  from  head- 
quarters, he  broke  camp  with  57,000  infantry,  15,000  cavalry,  and  318  cannon, 
and  marched  out  to  meet  Chanzy,  who  had  meanwhile  been  quiet  at  Le  Mans 
with  100,000  men. 

Nobody  knew  where  Bourbaki's  army  was,  nor  what  were  its  plans — 
whether  it  proposed  to  join  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans,  or  to  advance  toward  Paris 
by  way  of  Montargis  and  Fontainebleau;  or  whether  it  had  already  gone 
eastward  to  the  relief  of  Belfort.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
the  Hessian  division  remained  in  Orleans  after  the  departure  of  the  prince; 
Gien  and  Blois  remained  garrisoned;   the  Ited  corps  under  FransecKy  was 
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stationed  at  Montargis,  and  the  7th  under  Zastrow  at  Auxerre  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  place.  The  march  of  the  prince  through  the  so-called  "Perche" 
in  frost,  snow-storms,  and  thaw  was  most  difficult.  The  troops  advanced 
by  three  roads  towards  Le  Mans,  skirmishing  daily,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
cutting  ofiF  the  enemy's  retreat.  Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
January,  Chanzy  left  Le  Mans,  retreated  in  haste  towards  Laval  and  Mayenne, 
and  in  the  evenmg  the  Hanoverians  marched  into  Le  Mans.  The  prince  took 
up  his  headquarters  in  the  town,  and  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  Chanzy,  some 
to  Laval,  some  to  Mayenne.  The  deserted  camp  of  Conlie  was  occupied, 
and  great  quantities  of  supplies  were  seized.  The  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
marched  with  thirteen  corps  via  Alen9on  to  Rouen,  to  give  the  troops  of  the 
German  army  of  the  north  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  Chanzy  in  the  near  future;  he  had  been  forced 
back  into  Brittany,  and  was  not  in  condition  to  undertake  important  opera^ 
tions.  In  the  interval  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  of  January,  18,000  of  his  men 
had  been  taken  prisoners  and  he  had  lost  20  gims  and  2  standards.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  could  onlv  be  conjectured.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  lost  180  officers  and  3,470  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  armies  of  relief  were  annihilated  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Paris,  they  were  wiped  out  in  the  north.  These  latter  were 
commanded  successively  by  Generals  Farre,  Bourbaki,  and  Faidherbe;  the 
last-named  took  command  on  December  3rd.  The  fortresses  in  the  north. 
Arras,  Cambray,  Douai,  and  Valenciennes,  were  favourable  as  bases  of  opera- 
tion as  well  as  places  of  refuge.  For  the  moment,  only  one  army  corps  was 
equipped,  and  with  this  General  Farre  was  stationed  to  the  south  of  Amiens. 
General  Manteuffel  with  the  first  army  was  to  operate  against  him.  But  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  one  corps  behind  to  maintain  Metz  and  besiege  Thion- 
vUle  and  Montm6dy;  the  two  remaining  corps,  numbering  38,244  infantry 
and  4,433  cavalry,  with  180  guns,  had  to  be  reduced  by  several  detachments 
for  the  siege  of  the  northern  fortresses.  Manteuffel  left  Metz  on  November 
7th,  arrived  near  Compi^gne  on  the  20th,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Moreuil  on 
the  27th.  He  defeatea  him,  took  Amiens,  and  forced  the  citadel  of  the  place 
and  the  smaller  fortress  of  La  Ffere  to  capitulate.  Hereupon  Manteuffel 
turned  toward  Normandy,  taking  Rouen  on  December  5th,  Dieppe  on  the 
9th,  and  destroyed  several  army  detachments  at  different  points  of  the 
Seine. 

Faidherbe,  however^  had  meanwhile  equipped  a  second  army  corps  and 
marched  southward,  seizing  the  little  fortress  of  Ham.  Manteuffel  therefore 
turned  back,  attacked  the  enemy  on  December  23rd  at  the  little  river  Hallue 
(or  near  Quemieux),  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Douai.  The  fortress  of 
P6ronne  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  January  9th.  General  Bentheim,  who 
remained  in  Normandy,  had  in  the  meantime  had  several  skirmishes  with 
detachments  of  the  French  army,  numbering  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  had  forced  them  to  retreat  towards  Le  Havre;  he  had 
also  stormed  the  ch&teau  "Robert  le  Diable,"  and  blocked  the  way  of  the 
men-of-war  going  up  the  Seine  from  Havre,  by  sinking  eleven  large  vessels 
near  Duclair.  Among  the  sunken  vessels  were  six  English  coal  barges,  the 
owners  of  which  received  indemnity.  On  January  3rd,  Faidherbe,  who  was 
beginning  operations  again,  attacked  a  division  of  the  18th  corps  at  Bapaume, 
but  was  repulsed.  The  commander  of  the  8th  corps.  General  Goben,  was 
given  command  of  the  first  armv,  when  Manteuffel  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  soutli.  For  the  third  time  Faidherbe  advanced, 
being  ordered  by  Gambetta  to  assist  at  the  great  attempt  to  break  out  of 
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Paris,  planned  for  the  19th  of  Janiia^,  and  stationed  himself  with  between 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men  near  St.  Quentin.  General  Goben  attacked  him 
on  January  19th  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  threw  the  French  army  out 
of  all  their  positions  after  a  battle  of  seven  hours,  and  seized  ten  thousand 
prisoners  and  six  guns.  The  enemy  fled  in  wild  confusion  towards  Cambray, 
and  was  for  several  weeks  as  incapable  of  action  as  the  army  of  Chanzy. 

A  third  army  of  relief  ai)peared  in  the  east.  After  the  surrender  of  Stras- 
burg,  General  Schmeling,  with  a  division  of  reserve,  had  forced  the  fortresses 
of  Schlettstadt  and  Neu  Breisach  to  capitulate  on  October  24th  and  Novem- 
ber 10th,  while  General  Tresckow  with  another  reserve  division  had  sur- 
rounded Belfort,  the  southern  key  to  Vosges,  from  November  3rd.  These 
two  divisions  and  a  third  reserve  division  formed  later  belonged  to  the  14th 
corps,  commanded  by  General  Werder.  This  latter  general  broke  up  from 
Strasburg  in  October  with  the  Baden  division  and  the  division  of  troops  of 
General  von  der  Goltz,  crossed  the  Vosges,  reached  Epinal  and  Vesoul,  after 
daily  skirmishes,  defeated  the  troops  of  General  Cambriels  on  October  22nd 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  Besan9on,  and  sent  General  Beyer  of  Baden  ofiF 
to  attack  Dijon.  After  a  fierce  combat  and  a  short  bombardment  this  town 
was  forced  to  capitulate.  The  whole  of  General  Werder's  corps  took  position 
at  that  place  in  November. 

Garibaldi,  affected  by  the  republican  chunera,  arrived  m  Tours  on  October 
9th,  having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Volunteers  of  the 
Vosges  by  Gambetta.  He  advanced  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
from  Autun  and  was  beaten  back  on  November  26th  and  27th  at  Pasques. 
In  the  same  manner  a  division  under  General  Cremer,  advancing  toward 
Dijon,  was  obliged  to  take  flight  near  Muits,  by  a  part  of  the  Baden  division 
under  General  Gliimer,  on  December  18th;  while  other  divisions  of  the  hostile 
army  were  thrown  back  into  the  fortress  of  Langres  by  General  von  der 
Goltz.  Just  then.  General  Werder  heard  that  large  masses  of  troops  were 
assembling  between  Lyons  and  Besan9on  and  that  a  tremendous  coup  against 
Belfort  was  contemplated.  Upon  this  news  he  evacuated  Dijon,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Vesoul  from  December  30th  until  January  9th.  He  had 
33,278  infantry,  4,020  cavalry,  and  120  field  guns;  this  little  army  awaited 
the  advance  of  General  Bourbaki  with  about  150,000  men.  Bourbaki  had 
been  commissioned  by  Gambetta  to  make  a  magnificent  diversion  in  the 
roar  of  the  Gorman  headquarters  at  Versailles,  and  had  brought  the  3rd 
army  corps  to  Besan^on  in  the  middle  of  December,  drawn  a  fourth  to  himself 
from  Lyons,  and  also  joined  Cremer^s  division  to  his  army.  His  plan  was, 
having  such  an  overwhelming  force,  to  annihilate  Werder's  corp«,  relieve 
Holfort,  penetrate  into  Alsace,  interrupt  the  conmiunication  of  the  German 
annios  with  their  bases  of  supply,  and  perhaps  even  undertake  a  campaign  of 
revenge  in  South  Germany.  Belfort  and  the  rear  of  the  German  beleaguering 
anny  were  in  no  little  danger.  As  soon  as  Moltke  was  apprised  of  the  situation 
he  at  once,  on  the  6th  of  January,  ordered  the  formation  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  composed  of  the  3rd,  7th,  and  14th  corps  (of  General  Werder),  made 
General  ManteufTel  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  him  personal  instructions 
at  Versailles  on  January  10th.  The  2nd  and  7th  corps  left  Montargis  and 
Auxerre,  and  met  on  January  12th  at  Ch4tillon-siu"-Seme. 

As  soon  as  General  Werder  realised  that  Bourbaki^s  next  aim  was  not 
Vesoul  hut  Belfort,  he  left  Vesoul,  interrupted  Boiu"baki's  advance  on  Jan- 
uary 9th  by  an  attack  at  Villersexel,  and  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  famous 
defensive  position  southwest  of  Belfort.  To  strengthen  this  position,  ten 
thousand  men  and  thirty-seven  siege-guns  were  taken  from  the  besie^in^ 
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army  at  Belfort.  The  line  of  defence  was  drawn  from  Frahier,  past  H6ri- 
conrt  and  Montb61iard,  to  Delle  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  was  bounded  in 
front  by  the  river  Lisaine  and  the  swampy  valley  of  the  Allaine.  Whoever 
should  storm  this  position  and  seize  the  road  to  Belfort  would  first  have  to 
cut  down  the  whole  of  Werder's  corps;  for  the  German  troops,  well  recognising 
the  danger  menacing  the  fatherland,  had  raised  the  historical  rallying-cry, 
"We  dare  not  let  them  through,  not  for  the  world!" 

Outside  conditions,  not  considering  the  fourfold  greater  numbers  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  were  most  imfavourable.  The  supply  of  provisions  was  small, 
the  cold  was  intense  (17*^),  and  the  river  Lisaine  was  frozen.  But  the  sense 
of  duty  of  the  German  soldiers  overcame  all  difficulties.  Bourbaki  did  not 
understand  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  sujjerior  forces,  and  eitiier  to 
break  through  the  centre  or  surround  the  feeble  right  wing  of  his  opponent. 
All  his  attacks  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Belfort,  or  H6ncourt,  on  «mnuary 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  were  repulsed.  He  was  only  able  to  take  for  a  few 
hours  the  feebly  garrisoned  village  of  Chenebier;  and  he  had  to  evacuate  and 
b^in  his  retreat  on  January  18th.  He  was  influenced  to  this  step  by  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  General  Manteuffel.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this 
battle  and  in  the  skirmishes  on  their  retreat  were  6,000—8,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  2,000  taken  prisoners.  General  Werder  lost  81  officers  and 
1,847  men.  On  the  19th  he  followed  the  enemy^  who  was  retreating  toward 
Belfort  and  intended  to  march  from  there  to  Lyons.  But  unless  he  were 
very  expeditious  he  would  reach  neither  Lyons  nor  Belfort. 

General  Manteuffel,  who  had  taken  conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  south 
on  January  12th,  was  approaching  by  forced  marches.  He  marched  through 
the  mountain  chains  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  thence  between  the  fortresses  of  Lan^jes 
and  Dijon,  without  molestation  from  Garibaldi,  who  had  occupied  Dijon 
with  25,000  men  after  Werder's  evacuation.  On  the  news  of  Bourbaki's 
retreat  he  turned  towards  the  southeast  with  his  two  corps,  44,950  infantry, 
2,866  cavalry  and  168  guns  in  all,  in  order  to  block  the  way  of  the  enemy 
towards  Lyons.  He  wished  to  force  the  enemy  to  choose  iJetween  a  battie 
by  his  demoralised  troops,  a  surrender  without  battle,  or  a  crossing  of  the 
Swiss  frontier.  On  January  23rd  the  road  to  Lyons  was  occupied,  the  first 
skirmishes  began;  the  2nd  and  7th  corps  crowded  in  from  the  south  and  west, 
that  of  General  Werder  from  the  nortn.  No  way  remamed  open  but  to  the 
east.    Bourbaki  tried  to  commit  suicide  on  the  26th  of  January. 

At  the  same  time  a  telegram  from  Gambetta  arrived,  superseding  Bourbaki 
and  putting  General  Clinc^tnt  in  his  place  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  east.  But  he  was  no  less  unable  to  realise  Gambetta's  project  of  march- 
ing the  army  southward,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pontarlier.  He  hoped 
to  make  use  of  the  news  of  the  truce  of  Versailles  as  a  sheet  anchor;  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  east.  Thus  the 
catastrophe  could  not  be  averted.  On  February  Ist  the  last  mountain  pass 
toward  the  south  was  blocked,  Pontarlier  stormed,  and  the  retreating  foe 
was  pursued  as  far  as  the  two  border  fortresses  of  La  Cluse;  90^000  men  and 
11,787  horses  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  at  La  VerriSres,  were  disarmed  there 
and  scattered  through  the  different  cantons.  During  these  days  the  Ger- 
mans took  more  than  15,000  prisoners  and  seized  2  standards,  28  cannon 
and  mitrailleuses,  and  great  numbers  of  wagons  and  weapons. 

Garibaldi  meanwhile  had  been  held  in  check  by  6,000  men  under  General 
Kettler,  during  which  battle  the  enemy  found  a  German  flag  under  a  heap 
of  corpses.  He  evacuated  Dijon  on  the  night  of  February  1st  on  the  report 
th^t  stronger  forces  were  approaching,  withdraw  southwards,  and  eoQji  wter- 
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wards  returned  to  the  island  of  Caprera.  The  fortress  of  Belfort,  defended 
by  Colonel  Denfert-Rochereau,  had  so  far  held  out,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  territory  were  so  favourable.  The  assault  on  the  two  forts  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Perche  was  a  failure;  it  was  renewed  on  February  8th  and 
then  with  success.  After  this  Belfort  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  In 
order,  however,  to  obtain  control  of  the  fortress  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce.  King  William  consented  to  an  extension,  only  on  condition  of  the 
surrender  of  Belfort.  On  February  18th  the  garrison,  still  12,000  men  strong, 
marched  out  with  military  honours,  and  Benort  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Tresckow's  division.  Other  fortresses,  such  as  Soissons,  Veniun,  Thionville, 
Pfalzburg,  and  Montm6dy,  had  already  in  1870  been  forced  to  surrender; 
only  Bitsch  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  March  26th. 

After  the  annihilation  of  all  the  armies  of  relief,  Paris  had  nothing  more 
to  hope  for,  unless  the  grounds  for  hope  were  in  the  city  itself.  A  grand 
sortie  had  been  planned  with  Gambetta  for  the  30th  of  November.  G^eral 
Ducrot,  with  about  fifty  thousand  men,  was  to  break  through  the  eastern 
line  of  the  belea^ering  army,  march  to  Fontainebleau,  join  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  and  with  it  return  to  the  relief  of  Paris.  While  demonstrations  were 
being  made  at  other  points,  Ducrot  advanced  towards  Champigny  and  Brie 
on  the  Mame,  drove  back  the  Wiirtemberg  division,  of  which  a  part  repulsed 
an  attack  near  Bonneuil  and  Mesly,  and  also  an  incomplete  Saxon  division 
out  of  the  villages  of  Champigny  and  Brie;  but  he  could  advance  no  further 
on  account  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  German  troops. 

On  December  2nd  the  two  divisions,  assisted  by  the  2lia  army  corps  and  a 
brigade  of  the  6th  corps  under  General  Fransecky,  advanced  and  after  a  hot 
fight  retook  half  of  Champigny;  whereupon  the  fSrench  evacuated  the  other 
half  of  the  place  and  Brie,  and  returned  with  all  their  troops  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mame.  The  Wiirtembergers  lost,  in  these  two  days  of  battle,  63 
officers  and  1,557  men;  the  Saxons,  82  ofllcers  and  1,864  men;  the  Pomera- 
nians, 87  officers  and  1.447  men;  the  loss  of  the  French  was  about  10,000  men. 
among  which  were  about  1,600  prisoners.  The  sorties  against  Stains  and 
Le  Bourget  on  December  21st  and  22nd  were  also  repulsed.  Mont  Avron, 
which  had  very  heavy  guns,  was  abandoned  by  the  French  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  two  clays,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  eastern  forts  was  begun. 
On  January  5th  after  the  arrival  of  the  siege-park  the  bombardment  of  the 
southern  forts  was  begun;  their  fire  was  soon  silenced;  and  on  January  9th 
becan  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  in  which  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  princi- 
pally suffered,  although  not  to  any  great  extent. 

T^\'o  facts  soon  became  apparent:  sorties  of  the  Parisians,  seekmg  to  re- 
pulse the  besiegers,  broke  through  their  lines  and  operated  in  their  rear;  and 
the  formation  of  armies  in  the  provinces,  which  were  intended  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  capital,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Parisian  troops,  forced  the 
(i(»rman  headquarters  to  raise  the  siege.  This  latter  measure  was  particu- 
larly urged  by  Gambetta,  who  had  left  Paris  in  a  balloon  on  October  6th  for 
Tours,  where  an  external  government  had  been  established.  Here  he  took 
charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  as  well  as  that  of  the  interior,  and  finally 
usurped  the  dictatorship  of  France.  He  aimed  to  stir  up  the  national  hatred 
of  the  French  for  the  Germans,  and  to  call  to  the  defence  of  their  flag  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  harassed  country;  he  gathered  large  forces  on  the 
Loire,  others  to  the  north  and  west  of  Paris,  and  finally  succeeded  in  causing 
alann  to  the  besiegers  for  the  safety  of  their  line  of  retreat.  Thus  he  had 
indeed  the  credit  of  prolonging  the  war,  but  he  incurred  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  taking  on  a  more  sanguinary  character  and  of  the  cowtry's 
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receiving  still  deeper  wounds.  The  generals  of  Gambetta  were  not  equal  in 
strategy  to  those  of  Moltke,  and  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  garde  mobile  in  Fans. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  headquarters  of  King  William  was 
fixed  in  Rheims  on  the  5th  of  September;  in  Meaux  on  the  15th;  in  the  Villa 
Ferriferes  of  Rothschild  near  Lagny  on  the  18th.  From  here  he  went  to  Ver- 
sailles on  October  15th.  Many  miportant  diplomatic  documents  and  oral 
transactions  date  from  this  period.  In  a  circular  letter  of  September  6th, 
Favre  declared  that  since  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  king  of  Prussia  could  have 
no  pretext  for  continuing  the  war;  that  the  present  government  never  de- 
sired the  war  with  Germany,  but  if  the  king  insisted,  would  indeed  accept  it, 
but  would  make  him  responsible  for  it;  and  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  the 
war  might  result,  not  a  foot  of  land,  not  a  stone  of  a  fortress  would  be  ceded. 

Bismarck's  answer  to  this,  in  a  circular  letter  of  September  13th,  was  that 
smce  the  representatives,  the  senate,  and  the  press  in  France  had  in  July, 
1870,  almost  unanimously  demanded  the  war  of  conquest  in  Germany,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  France  had  not  desired  it,  and  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment alone  was  responsible  for  it.  Germany  would  have  to  expect  a  war 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  France,  even  though  she  should  demand  no  surrender 
of  territory  and  no  indemnity,  and  should  be  content  with  glory  alone.  For 
this  reason  Germany  was  forced  to  take  measures  for  her  own  safety,  by 
setting  back  somewhat  her  boundaries,  thus  makmg  the  next  attack  by  the 
French  on  the  heretofore  defenceless  south-German  border  more  difficult. 
The  neutral  powers,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  were  in  favour  of  France, 
and  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  interfere  in  any  possible  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  to  hinder  any  oppressive  measures  against  France.  As  Thiers  was  at  that 
time  making  his  tour  through  Europe  for  this  verv  purpose,  Bismarck  issued 
a  second  circular  letter  on  September  16th,  in  which  he  advised  the  powers 
not  to  prolong  the  war  by  fostering  in  the  heart  of  the  French  nation  the  hope 
of  their  intervention;  for  since  the  German  nation  had  fought  this  war  alone, 
it  would  also  conclude  it  without  assistance,  and  would  submit  to  no  inter- 
ference from  any  side  whatever.  The  German  governments  and  the  German 
nation  were  determined  that  Germany  should  be  protected  against  France 
bv  strengthened  frontiers.  The  fortresses  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  until  now 
always  open  to  sorties  against  Germany,  must  be  surrendered  to  Germany, 
and  be  for  her  defence  henceforth. 

The  Parisian  government,  which  since  the  annihilation  of  the  French 
armies  had  been  so  much  in  favour  of  peace,  now  wished  to  know  under  what 
conditions  King  William  would  consent  to  a  truce.  Favre  demanded  a  meet- 
ing with  Bismarck,  and  had  several  interviews  with  him  on  this  subject  in 
the  Villa  FerriSres,  on  September  19th  and  20th.  He  declared  that  the  most 
France  could  consent  to  was  to  agree  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  any  cession  of 
territory  was  out  of  the  Question.  In  order  to  decide  this,  a  national  assem- 
bly must  be  convened,  which  would  then  appoint  a  regular  government,  and 
to  facilitate  these  measures  a  truce  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days  was 
necessary;  and  he  now  asked  for  this  favour.  Bismarck  replied  that  such  a 
truce  would  be  not  at  all  to  the  military  interest  of  Germany,  and  could  only 
be  conceded  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Bitsch.  As  the 
Parisian  government  would  not  consent  to  these  conditions,  negotiations  were 
stopped,  and  Favre  and  other  French  diplomats  issued  new  circular  letters 
in  which  they  deplored  the  intention  of  Prussia  to  reduce  France  to  a  power 
of  the  second  degree.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion — that  a  state  of 
thirty-eight  million  inhabitants,  or  including  Algeria  forty-two  million,  ooul4 
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by  the  loss  of  a  territory  containing  about  one  and  one-half  millions  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  power — ^was  exposed  in  its  entire 
falsi^  by  Bismarck  in  his  despatch  of  October  1st. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  later,  negotiations  were  once  more  resumed; 
Thiers,  who  had  returned  from  his  tour,  appeared  at  Versailles  on  November 
jst  as  the  new  negotiator.  Here  also  the  first  question  to  be  discussed  was 
the  cessation  of  hostilities;  and  when  Bismarck  asked  in  surprise  what  France 
had  to  offer  as  a  return  for  all  these  concessions,  Thiers  absurdly  enou^ 
imagined  he  was  very  ingenious  when  he  answered  that  she  had  nothing:  and 
upon  this,  these  negotiations  aiso  fell  through.  The  republican  government 
was,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  animated  by  a  childish  stubbornness— con- 
sumed by  the  idea  of  its  own  importance.  In  every  war  in  which  France  was 
victorious,  the  hardest  possible  conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  vanquished 
enemy,  who  was  never  permitted  to  escape  territorial  concessions.  Even 
quite  recently,  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  after  the  two  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  the  surrender  of  Lombardy  was  demanded.  That  in  case  of 
French  victory  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would  be  lost  to  Germany 
was  disputed  by  no  intelligent  person  in  Europe.  And  yet  France  had  the 
effrontery  to  demand  from  the  same  opponent  from  whom  she  had  taken  so 
many  territories  in  former  decades,  and  from  whom  she  as  victor  had  just 
taken  her  fairest  provinces,  that  the  entirety  of  the  French  frontiers  should 
be  respected  as  sacred,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  recover  the 
lost  provinces.  Such  arrogant  pretensions  could  be  answered  only  by  new 
defeats.  Humiliations  must  be  much  deeper,  distress  especially  in  Paris 
much  more  bitter,  before  France  could  realise  that  every  nation,  consequentiy 
even  the  French,  must  suffer  for  its  sins. 

So  the  cannon  had  to  speak  again,  and  times  were  very  lively  before  Paris, 
as  well  as  at  other  points.  Immediately,  on  the  first  dav  of  investment,  the 
19th  of  September,  the  Parisians  made  a  sortie  with  forty  thousand  men 
against  Chatillon.  But  they  were  defeated  by  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
troops,  and  fled  in  shameful  disorder.  The  Parisians  fared  no  better  in  their 
sorties  of  September  30th  and  October  13th  and  21st.  Although  they  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  thinly  garrisoned  village  of  Le  Bour^t  north  of  Paris  on 
October  28th,  they  were  driven  out  of  it  again  by  a  division  of  the  guards  on 
the  30th.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  Paris  on  account  of  these  constant 
defeats.  The  social  democrats  took  advantage  of  this  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and  substitute  the  commune.  They  created  an  uprising  on  October 
31st  and  on  November  1st  took  possession  of  the  HdteWe-Vifle  for  a  few 
hours,  but  were  soon  ejected.  Rochefort,  who  was  greatly  compromised,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  government. 

The  Parisians  now  placed  all  their  hopes  on  the  arrival  of  the  armies  of 
relief,  and  allowed  themselves  a  few  weeks  of  quiet.  The  earliest  relief  was 
to  come  from  the  Loire.  General  de  la  Motterouge  was  stationed  there  with 
an  army  corps  and  was  advancing  from  Orleans  towards  Paris.  The  first 
Bavarian  corps  under  General  von  der  Tann,  the  Wittich  division  of  infantry, 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  were  sent  to  meet  him.  The  French  were  de- 
feated at  Artenay  and  other  points,  on  October  10th  and  11th,  and  on  the 
evening  of  October  11th  General  von  der  Tann  entered  Orleans.  The  Bava- 
rians held  the  city,  the  other  divisions  of  the  armv  took  Ch&teaudun,  Chartres, 
and  Dreux,  northwest  of  Orleans,  and  dispersed  the  gardes  mobiles  and  francs- 
tireurs  who  were  stationed  there.  Gambetta,  in  council  on  military  subjects 
with  an  ex-mining  engine(»r,  Freycinet,  called  to  arms  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  ordered  the  formation  of  five  new  army  corps  and 
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had  them  drilled  in  special  instruction  camps.  He  deposed  General  de  la 
Motteronge,  and  made  General  Am^lle  de  Paladines  conmiander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  latter  crossed  the  Loire  with  two  corps  and 
advanced  toward  the  road  of  Paris,  in  order  to  cut  ofiF  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the  Bavarian  general.  Von  der  Tann,  however,  left  Orleans  at  once,  on  the 
report  of  the  sulvance  of  large  masses  of  troops,  and  on  the  9th  of  November 
had  a  stubborn  fight  while  retreating  and  established  himself  at  Tours,  in 
order  to  block  the  way  of  the  enemy.  A  division  of  infantry  was  sent  to  his 
assistance  from  Versailles  imdcr  command  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg. 
Against  these  forces,  strengthened  by  three  corps  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  General  Aurelle  with  his  poorly  equipped  troops,  now  reduced  to 
four  corps,  did  not  dare  to  venture  an  attack,  much  as  Gambetta  urged  him 
to  do  so.  He  intrenched  himself  before  Orleans,  and  awaited  the  attack. 
Thus  he  was  lost,  and  the  headquarters  at  Versailles  and  the  besieging  army 
at  Paris  were  freed  from  all  danger. 

Li  the  eastern  part  of  France,  meanwhile,  great  successes  had  been  attained 
[by  the  Prussians],  important  partly  in  themselves,  partly  on  account  of  the 
possibilities  of  new  and  magnificent  operations.  Tjie  fortress  of  Toul  sur- 
rendered on  September  23rd,  by  which  means  the  railroad  between  Strasburg 
and  Paris  was  opened  again.  Strasburg,  the  ancient  imperial  German  city, 
capitulated  on  September  28th.  Since  the  bombardment  of  August  24th 
to  27th  did  not  bring  the  commander  General  Uhrich  to  terms,  a  regular 
siege  was  begun.  Everything  was  ready  for  assault  and  success  was  certain. 
The  commander  did  not  wait  for  this,  but  surrendered,  and  he  and  451  officers 
and  17,111  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  Joy  in  Germany  was  very  great 
on  the  news  that  Strasburg,  lost  through  treacnery  on  September  30th,  1681, 
was  once  a^ain  German. 

The  capitulation  of  Metz  on  October  29th  left  the  beleaguering  army  free 
for  most  urgent  purposes.  The  2nd  corps  imder  General  Fransecky  marched 
off  toward  Paris,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia.  From 
the  remaining  6  corps,  a  first  army  under  General  Manteuffel  and  a  second 
under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  were  formed,  each  consisting  of  three  corps 
and  one  cavalry  division.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  with  49,607  infantry, 
5,000  cavalry,  and  276  guns,  set  out  on  November  2nd  from  Metz  and  on  the 
14th  was  able  to  join  in  operations  on  the  Loire.  The  troops  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Mecklenbure,  some  divisions  of  which  had  repulsed  the  army  of  the 
west  under  General  Keratry  and  occupied  Dreux  and  Ch4teauneuf ,  jomed  the 
troops  of  the  prince,  and  formed  their  right  wing.  There  were  about  105,275 
men  and  556  guns  in  all,  to  whom  the  task  had  b^n  appointed  to  force  General 
Aurelle  de  Paladines's  well-equipped  army  of  200,000  men  out  of  its  strong 
position,  drive  it  over  the  Loire,  and  retake  Orleans.^ 

MARTIN  ON  THE  SURRENDER  OF  METZ   (OCTOBER  27,   1870) 

Before  descending  the  sorrowful  road  that  leads  to  the  supreme  catastro- 
phes, it  is  necessary  to  recount  the  fall  of  Metz.  Metz  presents  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  reyomne  spectacle,  a  picture  never  before  seen  in  history — that 
of  a  military  chief  voluntarily  sterilising  the  powerful  means  of  action  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  embarrassing  himself  by  tortuous  combinations,  falling 
into  traps  of  his  own  making,  and  m  the  end  delivering  to  the  enemy  without 
a  struggle  a  large  army  and  a  large  imconquered  place;  accomplishing  his 
own  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  this  man 
and  his  actions,  to  discover  any  plan,  any  intention  in  this  series  of  contra- 
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dictions,  lies,  and  inexplicable  mistakes,  viewed  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  duty  but  of  his  own  interest.  It  would  seem  as  thou^  Bazaine, 
like  Napoleon  III,  was  bom  to  ruin  that  which  it  should  have  bc^  his  duty 
to  save. 

Wishing  to  stay  at  Metz,  why  did  not  Bazaine  provision  the  place  for  a 
long  sojoiun?  If  Bazaine  had  strategic  motives  for  not  leaving  Metz,  he 
should,  with  the  large  force  at  his  disposal,  have  harassed  the  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  days  which  followed  the  battle  of  Noisseville,  August  31st  and 
September  Ist,^  he  took  no  action,  either  against  the  enemy  or  to  provision 
the  place.  The  criminal  negligence  of  Bazaine  produced  its  results.  After 
neglecting  all  chances  of  breakmg  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  allowing  Metz 
to  be  reduced  to  famine  and  the  army  to  become  demoralised,  Bazaine  sur- 
rendered.   The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  October .« 

The  capitulation  of  Metz  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  French  history. 
It  has  led  many  almost  to  forget  how  completely  uncharacteristic  it  was  of 
French  warrior  type  of  that  or  any  other  time.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  proof 
of  how  largely  warfare  is  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  commanders.  At  Metz 
197,326  Prussians  received  the  surrender  of  6,000  French  officers,  187,000 
men  (including  20,000  sick),  56  imperial  eagles,  622  field  and  2,876  fixed  guns, 
72  mitrailleuses,  and  260,000  small  arms.  It  is  small  wonder  that  even 
Moltke  ^  credits  Bazaine  with  some  ulterior  design  in  trjrin^  to  keep  from 
battle  so  lai^  a  force,  and  hints  the  same  motive  previously  alluded  to— 
the  hope  of  being  chosen  by  the  Germans  as  king  of  the  French.  The  fact 
that  Bazaine  was  not  overthrown  by  his  own  men  must  be  blamed  upon  the 
utter  disgust  with  which  Napoleon  III  was  now  regarded.  His  was  a  poor 
cause  to  die  for,  and  there  was  no  other  inmiediate  object  in  view.® 

THE  UPRISING  OP  PARIS 

Paris  had  been  thrilled  with  excitement  at  the  news  that  her  troops  had 
by  a  sortie  taken  Bourget  from  the  Germans,  October  21st.  But  a  few  days 
afterwards  three  pieces  of  news  arrived  simultaneously:  Metz  had  surrendered; 
Bourget  was  retaken,  October  30th;  and  Thiers  was  going  to  negotiate. 

Paris,  already  very  uneasy  at  the  slow  progress  of  operations  and  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end,  was  enraged.  On  the  31st  of  October  crowds 
of  people  from  all  parts  and  whole  batSdions  of  soldiers  assembled  in  front 
of  the  H6tel-de-ViIle,  filling  the  square  with  a  seething,  swaying  mass  of 
humanity.  Soon  they  invaded  the  H6tel-de-Ville;  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  collected  in  one  room;  they  were  guarded  and  even  threatened. 

The  leaders  of  the  extreme  party,  Blanqui,  Flourens,  and  Delescluze. 
formed  a  new  government.  At  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  the  government 
of  the  4th  of  September  seemed  overthrown;  some  of  its  members  who  were 
prisoners  refused  to  resign.  The  news  spread.  A  reaction  took  place.  In 
the  morning  the  calmer  among  the  people  did  not  act.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, they  assembled  before  the  H6telHde-Ville;  but  this  time  it  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  new  government.    Trochu  had  called  out  the  army. 

[*  The  French  had  had  about  100,000  men  engaged  out  of  the  120,000  who  took  part  in  the 
attempt  at  a  sortie.  The  Qermans  opposed  them,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  with  86,000  men,  4,S00 
cavalnr,  and  188  guns  ;  on  the  Ist  of  September,  with  69,000  men,  4,800  horses,  and  290  guns. 
Thej  had  contrived  with  far  inferior  numbers  to  get  the  best  in  a  defensive  action,  waged,  it 
must  be  said,  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions.  If  we  put  aside  the  conditions  which 
the  nature  of  the  ground  imposed,  we  see  that  in  spite  of  the  vigour  of  the  attack  everTthing 
failed,  owing  to  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  conmiander-ln -chief :  these  were  canied  to 
Huch  an  extreme  that  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  through 
the  investing  lines,  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  engage  in  a  big  battle.  —  Canongb.^] 
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The  palace,  shut  up  and  barricaded,  was  completely  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
and  bayonets  were  bristling  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  new  occupants 
began  to  be  disheartened,  but  at  last  Ferry  entered  by  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage at  the  head  of  a  company  of  gardes  mobiles.  No  fighting  took  place; 
one  side  promised  an  amnesty,  the  other  abandoned  its  resistance,  and  they 
all  left  the  building  together.  The  government  of  the  4th  of  September 
made  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  con&m  their  power,  and  this  was  done  by 
an  enormous  majority.** 

PARIS  SUFFERS  FROM  COLD,  HUNGER,  AND  BOMBARDMENT  (DECEMBER-JANUARY) 

The  torture  caused  by  cold  and  hunger  was  terrible.  The  daily  ration 
had  to  suffice;  this  consisted  of  indescribable  bread,  made  of  residues  and 
bad  bran,  and  thirty  grammes  of  horseflesh;  for  the  government,  having  in 
its  guilty  improvidence  allowed  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  be  wasted  at  the 
begmning  of  the  siege,  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  solemn  promises,  to  resort 
to  rationmg.  Those  who  possessed  neither  wealth,  nor  a  gun  of  the  national 
guard,  nor  a  recognised  state  of  poverty,  could  no  longer  warm  nor  feed 
themselves.  The  mortality  every  week  reached  the  enormous  total  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred;  epidemics  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  raged  more  furiously  every  day;  and  small- 
pox especially,  from  September  18th,  1870,  to  February  24th,  1871,  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  claimed  64,200  victims — 42,000  more  than  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1869-1870.  As  for  the  mortality  of  infants,  it  was 
appalling,  and  attained  in  one  single  week,  the  last  of  the  siege,  the  frightful 
total  of  two  thousand  five  hundred! 

The  Parisian  women,  no  matter  to  what  class  of  society  they  belonged, 
proved  themselves  admirable.  The  wealthy,  whose  emblazoned  carriages 
remained  in  the  coach-houses  for  want  of  horses,  went  on  foot  each  day  to 
the  sheds  in  the  Champ®-Elys6es,  or  to  the  ambulance  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
to  take  part  in  the  clinics  of  Nmton,  Ricord,  and  P^an,  of  all  the  famous 
men  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  to  make  the  most  nauseating  and  occa- 
sionally the  most  dangerous  dressings.  Others  went  to  the  scene  of  action  in 
company  with  the  ambulances  of  the  society  for  the  succour  of  the  woimded. 
Actresses  lavished  their  care  on  the  wounded  soldiers,  nursed  them  in  their 
theatres  now  transformed  into  hospitals;  and  all,  young,  old,  and  celebrated 
alike,  played  the  part  of  sister  of  mercy  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had 
lately  displayed  in  winning  their  triumphs. 

And  if  the  devotion  of  fortune's  favourites  was  praiseworthy,  how  much 
more  admirable  was  the  stoical  courage  of  the  women  of  the  people,  the 
bourgeoise,  the  workwoman,  forced  to  wait  during  the  icy  hours  of  early 
dawn,  in  the  cold,  adhesive  mire,  lashed  by  the  wind  and  rain,  for  a  meagre 
ration  of  siege  bread  and  a  piece  of  horseflesh!  How  they  must  have  suffered, 
those  poor  creatures,  drawn  up  in  file,  benimibed  with  cold,  crushed  by  the 
bmtlen  of  their  poor  housekeeping,  and  torn  between  the  cares  of  material 
life  and  the  mortal  anxiety  which  consumed  them  at  every  cannon-shot. 

Great  astonishment  was  felt  when,  in  the  afternoon  of  January  5th, 
several  shells  were  flung  into  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city.  As  they 
seemed  to  be  thrown  here  and  there  without  any  definite  aim,  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  the  result  of  ill-regulated  firing,  or  the  fault  of  some  gunner, 
for  the  Parisians  refused  to  believe  that  the  German  armies  could,  by  an  act 
worthy  of  Vandals,  seriously  intend  to  destroy  with  their  shells  the  capital 
of  the  civilised  world.    But  soon  the  persistence  and  progressive  regularity 
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of  the  discharges  left  no  room  for  illusion,  and  one  was  forced  to  yield  to 
evidence.  It  most  certainly  was  upon  Paris  that  the  soldiers  of  King  William 
were  levelling  their  cannon. 

The  attempt  at  intimidation  essayed  by  the  foe  as  their  last  resource  was 
merely  useless  cruelty.  They  even  received  that  lieht  ridicule  which  is 
always  attached  to  ^reat  measures  producing  but  slight  results.  As  for 
the  fall  of  Paris,  it  was  not  hastened  by  a  single  day.  Neverthe- 
less, from  January  6th,  all  the  monuments  on  the  left  bank  were  bound  to 
suffer  more  or  less.  The  districts  of  St.  Victor,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the 
Staff  College,  the  Pantheon,  the  Invalides,  the  Library  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  wherein  were  the  ambulance  quarters,  the  Ecole 
Polvtechnique,  and  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  ploughed  with 
shells,  occasionally  causing  conflagrations  which  were  hastily  extinguished. 

By  an  aggravation  of  barbarity,  the  hospitals  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  circle  attacked.  The  lunatic  asylum  of  Montrouge  received  127  pro- 
jectiles between  January  5th  and  27th,  the  Val  de  Gr&ce  hospital  75,  the 
Salp^tri^re  31.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bombardment  was  methodical;  it 
cost  the  civil  population  396  victims  (of  whom  107  were  women,  children,  or 
old  men),  who  were  instantly  killed.  But,  notwithstuiding  these  most  re- 
grettable effects,  the  only  immediate  result  was  a  certain  emipation  of  the 
mhabitants  of  the  left  bank  to  the  rieht  bank.  Others  '^  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  bombarded  districts  to  contemiuate  with  curiosity  the  curve  described 
by  the  sheUs,  frapfients  of  which  were  picked  up  and  sold  by  urchins  for  five 
centimes  up  to  five  francs,  according  to  the  siae."  As  the  Germans  threw 
altogether  ten  thousand  projectiles,  it  may  be  aasumed  that  the  receipts  must 
certainly  have  been  prontable.^ 

THE  LAST  80BTIB 

Still  the  bombardment  had  not  attained  its  object.  Its  odious  and  useless 
barbarity  had  not  brought  the  fall  of  Paris  one  day  nearer.  Steel  and  fire 
could  effect  nothing;  famine  was  the  only  adversary  capable  of  conquering 
the  great  city.  Before  succmnbing  to  it  the  supreme  effort  had  to  be  tried, 
the  battle  of  despair  to  be  fought  which  might  still  save  everything.  Did  not 
Ganibetta's  despatches  give  grounds  to  hope  for  the  march  of  Chanzy  on 
Paris  and  a  victory  by  Bourbaki  in  the  east? 

At  all  costs  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  honour  of  four  months  of 
constancy  and  concord,  and  not  to  plunge  into  civil  war  in  the  presence  of 
the  enoniy.  The  storm  was  rising  in  Pans  and  the  blame  of  her  misfortunes 
was  laid  on  the  military  authorities.  On  the  5th  of  January  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  party,  Delescluze,  mayor  of  the  20th  arrondisse- 
ment,  had  endeavoured  to  oring  the  mayors  to  vote  a  violent  address  de- 
manding the  dismissal  of  Trochu. 

He  had  not  been  listened  to,  and  had  resigned;  but  two  days  later  a  great 
sortie  which  had  been  prepared,  being  countermanded  because  the  enemy  had 
learned  or  divined  the  plan  of  attack,  the  agitation  was  extreme.  The  violent 
cried  treason,  the  masses  cried  out  at  the  incapacity  of  the  commanders. 
They  began  vehemently  to  demand  the  supersession  of  the  governor  of  Paris. 
On  the  15th  of  January  the  council  of  government  decided  on  a  last  effort 
against  the  Prussian  lines.  The  next  day  the  council  of  war  accepted  this 
decision;  the  military  chiefs  yielded  to  the  necessity,  but  without  confidence. 
Ducrot  had  no  longer  any  of  the  dash  exhibited  at  Champigny.  Clement 
Thomas,  the  commander  of  the  national  guard,  declared  that  the  raiments 
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of  foot  of  the  mobilised  Parisians  would  furnish  fifty  thousand  men.    In  this 
there  was  an  ardour  which  the  troops  no  longer  possessed. 

Troops  of  the  line,  gardes  mobiles,  and  mobilised  national  guards  were 
set  in  motion  during  the  18th.  It  had  been  decided  to  put  into  action  sixty 
thousand  men  who  would  be  supported  by  a  reserve  of  forty  thousand.  The 
attack  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Versailles.  Tte  enemy,  who  had  been 
so  greatly  alarmed  by  a  former  sortie  on  the  same  side,  three  months  before, 
had  strongly  fortified  himself  there. 

The  French  army  had  been  divided  into  three  corps  under  generals  Vinoy, 
Bellemare,  and  Ducrot.  The  routes  were  few  in  number  and  were  moreover 
confined  at  various  points  by  barricades  which  left  only  narrow  passages. 
The  three  generals  not  having  concerted  together  on  the  matter  of  time,  the 

various  corps  jostled  one  another  and 
became  mutually  entangled  in  this  pain- 
ful night-march.  But  the  day  began 
well. 

The  cannon  of  the  French,  which 
they  had  at  last  managed  to  moimt  to 
the  right  of  Montretout,  swept  the  ranks 
of  the  assailants.  They  gave  way;  the 
summit  was  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  relaxed, 
then  ceased. 

The  line  of  the  German  outposts  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  might 
they  hope  that  the  next  day  they  would 
be  able  to  force  that  second  and  f onm- 
dable  line  against  which  they  had  flung 
themselves?  The  leaders  thought  not. 
Trochu  had  hurried  from  Mont  Val6rien 
to  that  rid^e  of  Montretout  which  had 
been  victoriously  retained.  He  judged 
it  useless  to  renew  the  effort  and  ordered 
the  retreat.  The  Germans  made  no  at- 
tempt to  harass  the  retiring  forces. 
It  was  as  at  Champigny,  a  half  victory  terminated  by  a  retreat;  but  this 
time  it  was  impossible  to  begin  again.  Little  confident  in  the  morning, 
Trochu  was  wholly  discouraged  by  the  evening.  On  hearing  of  the  retreat 
Jules  Favre  felt  with  Trochu  that  all  was  lost.  At  most  the  means  of  ward- 
ing off  starvation  were  only  sufficient  for  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  It  was 
calculated  that  it  would  take  ten  to  collect  new  supplies.  That  same  night 
the  government  received  two  despatches,  one  of  which  announced  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  battle  of  Le  Mans;  in  the  other,  written  before  Chanzy's 
reverse  was  known  at  Bordeaux,  Gambetta  called  on  his  colleagues  in  Paris 
to  rive  battle,  threatening  to  inform  France  of  his  sentiments  on  ttieir  inaction 
if  tney  still  delayed.  The  painful  irritation  of  this  letter  testified  that  the 
writer  felt  the  supreme  hour  was  approaching.  The  fight  he  demanded  had 
just  been  ended;  the  cautious  general  at  Paris  nad  fought  like  the  bold  general 
of  Le  Mans:  both  had  failed. 

A  mmority  of  the  members  of  the  government  at  Paris  once  more  stiffened 
themselves  agamst  the  terrible  necessity.  They  demanded  another  gjeneral 
if  Trochu  refused  to  make  a  new  effort.  The  line  and  the  ^arde  mobile  de- 
manded peace;  the  national  guard  alone  wished  to  fight  agam.    Jules  Favre 
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despatdied  to  Gambetta  a  melancholy  despatch  which  was  to  be  the  last  of 
the  siege.  ^'Though  Paris  surrender,  France  is  not  lost;  thanks  to  you,  she 
is  animated  by  a  patriotic  spirit  which  will  save  her;  in  any  case  we  will  dgn 
no  preliminaries  of  peace." 

Eventually  the  members  of  the  government  contrived  that  Trochu  should 
resign  the  military  command  while  binding  him  to  remain  preddent  of  the 
council.  This  was  the  greatest  token  of  self-abnegation  and  devotion  that 
he  could  give.  In  so  doing  he  resigned  himself  to  going  back  on  his  word  by 
signing  the  capitulation. 

Vinoy  succeeded  in  the  command.  His  succession  was  mau^urated  by 
an  insurrection.  Several  prsons  were  killed  in  the  crowd.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  civil  war  after  four  months  of  sie^.  After  two  conferences  with 
Bismarck,  Jules  Favre  agreed  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  concluded  with  the 
condition  that  the  German  army  should  not  enter  Paris  during  the  duration 
of  the  armistice.    The  convention  of  Paris  was  concluded  on  January  2Sth.« 

THE  END  OF  TEDB  WAR 

An  armistice  of  three  weeks  was  agreed  to,  althoug^i  this  did  not  include 
the  three  eastern  departments  in  whiSi  the  destruction  of  Bourbdd's  army 
was  just  takinff  place.  During  this  time  a  national  assembly  was  to  be  chosen 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace;  all  the  forts  of  Paris  and  the  war 
supplies  were  handed  over  to  the  German  troops;  the  garrisons  of  Paris  and 
of  the  forts  were  taken  prisoners  and  had  to  give  up  theu:  arms,  although  they 
still  remained  in  Paris  and  had  to  be  supported  by  the  town  authorities.  One 
division  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  to  be  kept  to  maintain  order  and  the 
same  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  whole  national  guard,  against 
Moltke's  will  and  at  the  desire  of  Favre,  who  repented  of  it  later.  Tlie  city 
of  Paris  had  to  pay  a  war  tax  of  two  hundr^  nulUon  francs  within  fourteen 
days,  and  was  allowed  to  provision  itself.  On  the  29th  of  January  tiie  sur- 
render of  the  twenty-five  larger  and  smaller  forts  to  the  German  troops  took 
place  and  the  black-white-and-red  flag  was  raised  on  them. 

This  convention  was  very  unwelcome  to  Gambetta.  However,  he  thought 
he  might  use  the  respite  of  three  weeks  to  equip  new  troops  and  hoped  oy 
controlling  the  impending  elections  to  bring  togetner  a  radical  national  assem- 
bly, resolved  to  continue  the  war  h  VoiUrance.  For  this  purpose  he  pub- 
lished a  proscription  list  on  the  31st  of  January,  according  to  which  every- 
one who  had  received  a  higher  office  or  an  official  candidacy  from  the  imperial 
government  was  declared  ineligible.  Bismarck  and  the  Parisian  government 
protested  energetically  against  such  an  arbitrary  act  and  insisted  upon  free 
(^lections.  In  the  German  headquarters  it  was  decided  to  take  the  most 
extreme  measures,  and  new  plans  of  operations  were  already  drawn  up. 
Gambetta,  being  abandoned  by  the  other  members  of  the  representive  gov- 
ernment, resigned  on  February  6th.  On  the  8th  of  February  elections  were 
held  throughout  France,  and  on  the  12th  the  national  assembly  was  opened 
at  Bordeaux.  Thiers  was  chosen  chief  of  the  executive  on  the  17th,  formed 
his  ministry  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  21st,  accompanied  by  the  mmisters  Favre 
and  Picard,  he  went  to  Versailles,  comimssioned  by  the  national  assembly, 
to  begin  the  peace  negociations.^ 
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Perhaps  the  most  ffeneral  feeling  throoghont  the  civilised  world 
with  regard  to  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  it  is  a 
chaos  of  revolutions,  one  government  after  another  beinff  set  up  and 
pulled  down  in  obedience  to  the  fluctuating  impulse  of  the  mob.  It 
may  well  be  maintained,  as  against  this  view,  that  nowhere  in  history 
is  visible  a  more  logical  and  consistent  operation  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  whole  forming  a  struggle  to  solve  the  problem,  which  indeed 
underlies  all  the  history  of  popular  government — ^how  to  establish  an 
executive  strong  enough  to  govern,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to 
abuse  its  power.— Qamaliel  Sradfosd.^ 

France  and  Paris  had  so  long  been  separated  that,  when  they  again  met 
face  to  face,  they  did  not  recognise  each  other.  Paris  could  not  forgive  the 
provinces  for  not  comhig  to  her  rescue,  the  provinces  could  not  forpve  Paris 
ner  perpetual  revolutions  and  the  state  of  nervous  excitability  m  which  she 
seemed  to  delight.  While  the  provinces,  crushed,  requisitioned,  worn  out 
by  the  enemy,  were  hoping  for  rest  which  would  enable  their  woimds  to  heal, 
Paris,  like  an  Olympic  circus,  was  re-echoing  more  noisily  than  ever  to  the 
sound  of  arms  and  warlike  cries.  It  was  the  intermediate  time  between  a 
government  which  had  ceased  to  exist  and  a  government  which  was  not  yet 
formed;  executive  bodies  were  hesitating,  not  luiowing  exactly  whom  to  ohNey, 
not  daring  to  come  to  any  decision  under  any  circumstances:  dissolution 
was  general  and  indecision  permanent.^^ 

That  it  was  a  costly  mistake  for  the  Germans  to  insist  on  the  spectacular 
parade  through  so  inflammable  a  city  as  Paris,  is  emphasised  m  the  recent 
work  of  Z^vort*';  and  Jules  Favre«  describes  the  earnestness  with  which 
Thiers  pleaded  with  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  against  the  project.  The 
Prussians  insisted,  however,  either  on  keeping  the  city  of  Belfort,  or  on  the 
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^oiT  of  the  triumph  in  Paiis.    Thiers  protested  against  the  seizure  of  Belfort 
in  the  following  words: « 

''Well,  then,  let  it  be  as  you  will,  Monsieur  le  comte — these  n^otiations 
are  nothing  but  a  pretence.  We  may  seem  to  deliberate,  but  we  must  pass 
under  your  yoke.  Wedemandofjrou  a  city  which  is  absolutely  French:  you 
refuse  it:  that  amoimts  to  confessing  that  you  are  resolved  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  us.  Carry  it  into  effect:  ravage  our  provinces,  bum  our 
houses,  slaughter  the  inoffensive  inhabitants — in  a  word,  finish  your  work. 
We  will  fight  you  to  the  last  gasp.  We  may  succumb;  at  least  we  shall  not 
be  dishonoured!" 

Herr  von  Bismarck  seemed  disturbed,  says  Favre.  The  emotion  of  Thiers 
had  won  him  over.  He  answered  that  he  understood  what  he  must  be  suffer- 
ing, and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  be  able  to  make  a  concession,  if  the  king 
consented. 

It  is  an  unlooked-for  spectacle — ^a  Bismarck  almost  melted  and  a  Moltke 
almost  sentimental,  i)referring  a  barren  honour,  the  entry  of  their  troops  into 
Paris,  to  the  possession  of  a  French  town,  and  sucoeedinff  in  making  their 
master  share  their  point  of  view.  We  also  see  for  ourselves  that  Thiers, 
though  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  determined  advocate  of  peace,  only  ob- 
tained the  very  slender  concessions  that  were  made  to  him  bv  threatening  to 
struggle  to  the  last  gasp,  and  we  repeat  that  a  less  pacific  diamber  and  ne- 
gotiators, animated  by  the  same  spint  as  Gambetta,  mi^t,  to  all  appearance, 
have  obtained  less  hajrd  conditions.^ 

After  the  end  of  the  siege  there  mav  be  said  to  have  been  hardly  any  gov- 
ernment in  Paris.  General  Vinoy,  who  was  in  command,  had,  like  all  the 
military  leaders,  lost  his  whole  prestige  during  the  si^.  The  army  by  mix- 
ing with  the  people  had  imbibea  the  same  spirit,  and  we  government  md  not 
interfere  in  anything.  The  news  of  the  entiy  of  the  Pruseians  exasperated 
the  people,  who  were  burning  with  the  fever  of  despfijr.  Tumultuous  demon- 
strations took  place  at  the  Bastille;  at  the  same  time  the  crowd  seized  the 
guns  which  had  been  left  in  the  part  of  Paris  which  the  Prussians  were  to 
occupy.  At  first  they  wished  to  keep  the  conquerors  from  getting  possesedon 
of  them;  then  they  kept  them,  and  the  most  distrustful  of  the  people  took 
them  up  to  Montmartre.  The  entry  of  the  Prussians  nearly  brought  about  a 
terrible  conflict  with  these  crowds,  which  were  burning  with  fury.  This  mis- 
fortune was,  however,  avoided.  But  the  march  of  the  conquerors  through 
Paris  was  not  of  a  triumphal  character.  Restricted  within  tne  space  which 
leads  from  Neuilly  through  the  Champs-Elys^es  to  the  Louvre,  they  were 
defied  by  the  street  boys  of  Paris,  and  were  met  at  every  tummg  by 
threatening  crowds  who  pursued  them  with  yells.  TTie  second  day  they 
were  obliged  to  beat  a  dejected  retreat. 

Meanwhile  the  advanced  republicans  were  organismg  their  par^J  they 
expected  to  have  to  fight  the  monarchical  assembly  by  force.  The  law 
against  Paris,  the  law  of  6ch4ance,  caused  great  indignation.  The  name  of 
Tniers  recalled  his  struggle  against  the  repuolic  after  1848  and  his  services  as 
minister  under  Louis  Philippe.  All  this  was  too  far  distant  to  enable  people 
to  judge  of  the  new  r61e  he  intended  to  play.  The  republicans  of  the  mm- 
istry,  Jules  Favre,  Picard,  and  Jules  Simon,  had,  after  the  siege,  lost  all 
influence  in  Paris.  A  great  many  men  who  inspired  confidence,  left  the 
assembly.  Victor  Hugo,  whose  speech  had  been  shouted  down  by  the  pop- 
ulace, and  Gambetta  had  resigned.    A  severe  conflict  seemed  imminent. 

Though  Thiers  wished  on  the  one  hand  to  control  the  royalists  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  was  determined  on  the  other  to  deprive  of  weapons  the  republicans 
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of  the  large  towns.  He  made  a  pretext  for  doing  this  by  demanding  the 
restitution  of  the  cannon  which  had  been  seized.  Some  of  the  radical  dep- 
uties intervened  to  prevent  civil  war.  They  had  twice  almost  succ^ded  m 
obtaining  the  restitution  of  the  cannon,  and  were  making  further  efforts  to 
do  so.  raris,  too,  seemed  gradually  calming  down,  when  Thiers  decided  to 
employ  force.  On  the  18th  of  March,  at  daybreak,  the  troops,  imder  the 
orders  of  General  Vinoy,  ascended  the  slopes  of  Montmartre  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  cannon.  But  things  had  been  so  badly  managed  that  the 
people  were  aware  of  what  was  happening.  The  sight  of  those  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  morning  enraged  the  crowd;  the  troops  were  surroimded  and 
dispersed:  there  was  not  even  a  struggle.  The  soldiers  no  longer  obeyed 
their  officers,  but  mingled  with  the  populace. 

All  Paris  was  in  arms:  instantly  barricades  were  raised  in  every  direction. 
Thiers  had  for  a  long  time  held  that  when  a  rebellion  is  serious  it  is  best  to 
abandon  the  revolting  town  and  only  re-enter  it  as  a  conqueror.  He  com- 
manded a  retreat  to  Versailles.  During  the  night  the  H6tel-de-Ville  was 
evacuated  by  the  government.  The  insurrection  had  been  inaugurated  with 
terrible  bloodshed.  General  Leconte,  who  in  the  morning  conmianded  part 
of  the  troops  at  Montmartre,  had  been  detained  by  the  crowd  with  some  other 
prisoners,  and  the  republican  C16ment  Thomas,  who  had  commanded  the 
national  guard  in  184iS  and  during  the  siege,  had  been  recognised  and  ar- 
rested on  the  boulevard.  These  prisoners  had  been  dragged  from  place  to 
place.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  the  rue  des  Hosiers  where  a  committee 
from  Montmartre  was  sitting.  A  crowd  of  infiu-iated  people  assailed  the 
house,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  the  two  generals,  Leconte 
and  Clement  Thomas,  were  pushed  against  the  walls  of  the  garden  and  riddled 
with  bullets.  This  slaughter  made  a  bloody  stain  on  Sie  proceedings  of 
the  day. 

THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEB 

Among  the  numerous  organisations  formed  in  Paris  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  the  most  active  and  enterprising  was  that  which  was  known 
as  "The  central  conmiittee  of  the  national  guard,"  although  it  was  com- 
posed of  very  obscure  men.  The  central  committee  had  taken  as  large  a 
part  as  it  possibly  could  in  the  doings  of  the  18th  of  March.  It  now  installed 
itself  in  the  deserted  H6tel-de-Ville,  posted  up  a  proclamation,  and  thus  be- 
came the  government  of  the  rebel  party. 

The  following  day  the  party  of  the  population  of  Paris,  who  had  done 
nothing  on  the  18th  of  March,  but  had  remained  passive,  now  began  to  resist 
the  movement.  The  deputies  of  Paris  and  the  mayors  elected  during  the 
siege  joined  this  party  of  the  people,  and  summoned  to  their  aid  the  portion 
of  the  national  guard  led  by  Admiral  Saisset. 

Paris  was  cut  in  two.  A  spark  would  ignite  the  flame  of  civil  war,  n^o- 
tiations  were  opened.  The  central  committee  offered  to  retire  in  favour  of 
men  chosen  by  the  city;  they  were  willing  to  stand  for  election,  but  only  in 
order  to  continue  the  Revolution  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  legal  or- 
der. Meantime  they  were  governing  the  part  of  Paris  which  belonged  to  them. 
Arrests  were  made  at  the  railway  stations,  and  they  threw  General  Chanzy 
and  Floquet  into  prison.  A  series  of  abortive  measures  led  up  to  the  elections 
of  the  23rd  of  March.  In  general  members  of  the  central  committee,  wdl- 
Icnown  socialists  and  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  gained  enormous  ma- 
jorities. 
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THE  OOlOfUNE  OF  1871  OBGANIBSD 

The  commune— this  was  the  name  assumed  by  the  msorgents  in  whose 
hands  Paris  had  just  placed  the  government — ^took  possession  of  tibe  whole 
town^  except  a  comer  of  the  16th  arrondissement,  and  Mont  Val^rien,  whidi 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  army  of  Versailles,  increasing  day  by  day  by 
reinforcements  from  all  directions,  and  whi<di  Thiers  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  man  who  had  been  defeated  at  Worth  and 
Sedan. 

At  Versailles,  Paris  was  looked  upon  as  the  refu^  of  scoundrels  and  mad- 
men. Thus,  in  both  of  these  centres,  a  spirit  of  civil  war  seemed  part  of  the 
air  men  breathed.  On  the  2nd  the  armjr  took  possesion  of  the  barricade  on 
the  bridge  at  Neuilly.  On  the  3rd  a  united  attack  on  Versailles  was  led  by 
Gustave  Flourens. 

The  first  volleys  from  Mont  Val^rien  threw  the  crowd  into  disorder. 
Flourens,  deserted  and  in  hiding  at  Rueil,  was  killed  by  a  sabre  wound  in- 
flicted b^  an  oflScer  of  police.  Next  day  near  Ghfttillon  the  federals  were 
repulsed  in  the  same  way,  and,  amongst  others,  their  leader  Duval  was  talran 
prisoner. 

After  this  it  was  impossible  for  the  commune  to  think  of  threatening 
Versailles.  Driven  back  mto  Paris,  it  was  about  to  be  besi^d  there.  Frcnn 
the  first  the  prisoners  were  put  to* death.  General  de  Galunet  had  had  two 
of  the  national  guards  placed  against  a  wall  and  shot.  Duval  was  executed 
without  any  foraial  trial. 

The  commune  responded  bv  a  decree  that  all  prisoners  and  partisans  of 
the  assembly  who  were  arrested  and  condemned  were  to  be  kept  as  the  ^host- 
ages of  Pans,"  and  that  three  of  them  should  be  shot  each  tune  that  one  of 
the  federal  prisoners  was  shot  bv  the  army.  The  effect  produced  by  sudi  a 
terrible  threat  may  be  imagined.  After  this  no  prisoners  were  executed  on 
either  side  till  the  troops  re-entered  Paris.  The  struggle  continued  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May  without  any  frei^  bat^  in  the  open.  The 
army  could  only  succeed  in  taking  Neuilly  street  by  street,  slowly,  after  a 
month's  fighting.  The  fort  of  Issy  was  defended  with  desperate  determina- 
tion. Meanwhile  Thiers  was  having  Paris  bombarded  from  St.  Cloud.  The 
shells  poured  down  upon  the  Champs-Elys^es,  reaching  as  far  as  the  place 
de  la  Concorde. 

And  what  was  being  done  by  the  commune,  the  mistress  of  Paris?  These 
were  the  plans  the  communists  desired  to  carry  out,  and  which  represented 
the  doctrmes  and  political  significance  of  the  movement  known  as  ''the 
revolution  of  the  18th  of  March" — inside  the  fortifications  the  following 
measures  had  been  proclaimed:  the  separation  of  Church  and  State;  the 
suppression  of  the  ministerial  ofiicials,  who  were  all  absent;  the  suppression 
of  night-work  for  bakers,  and  a  manifesto  tending  to  bring  about  home  rule 
in  every  commune  in  France,  for  each  was  to  be  a  distinct  state  having  its 
own  army,  its  own  laws,  and  its  own  sjrstem  of  taxation. 

The  violent  measures  taken  by  the  commune  had  soon  alienated  most  of 
the  people  from  it.  It  confiscated  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Thiers,  seized 
his  collections,  and  then  demolished  the  Venddme  column.  The  papers 
which  opposed  it  most  firmly  were  suppressed  one  irfter  the  other.  Arrests 
and  the  searching  of  houses  often  took  place  simply  on  the  authority  of  any 
officer  of  the  national  guard  who  chose  to  command  them.  In  this  wav  a 
large  number  of  priests,  monks,  police  officers,  and  former  magistrates  had 
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been  arrested,  and  with  them  republicans  like  Chaudey.  The  commune  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  TTie  most  celebrated  man  in  the  commune,  Dcles- 
cluze,  did  not  belong  to  either  party.  The  commune  was  without  money  and 
had  recourse  to  the  bank  in  order  to  raise  funds. 

THE  RECAPTURE  OF  PARIS 

Paris  had  an  imusual  appearance:  the  national  tricolour  had  disappeared 
and  was  replaced  by  the  reci  flag.  Strange  uniforms  were  seen  in  the  streets. 
Certam  churches  where  the  services  had  been  put  a  stop  to  were  used  for 
holding  public  meetings,  and  orators  of  both  sexes  discussed  socialistic  ques- 
tions from  the  pulpit.  The  wealthy  parts  of  the  town  were  deserted.  The 
distant  thimder  of  the  cannon  never  ceased  night  or  day.  The  commune  had 
not  succeeded  in  inciting  other  towns  in  France  to  rise  m  rebellion,  except  St. 
IStienne,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse;  there  was  also  a  rising  in  Aude:  but  these 
had  either  failed  or  been  speedily  suppressed.  The  municipal  elections  took 
place  throughout  the  country  in  April  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  From  all  directions  delegates  from  the  new  municipalities 
were  sent  to  Versailles  to  try  if  possible  to  avert  a  civil  war.  It  was  m  dealmg 
with  these  delegates  that  Thiers  first  clearly  and  definitely  pledged  himself 
to  a  republican  policy.  On  the  2l8t  of  May  the  army  entered  Paris  imex- 
pectedly,  making  an  entnr  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Then  began  that  ter- 
rible battle  which  lasted  nearly  a  week,  when  Paris  was  retaken  street  by 
street  amid  scenes  of  mdescribaole  horror./ 

The  powers  of  resistance  of  which  the  insurrection  could  dispose  after  its 
victory  of  March  18th  must  have  been  considerable,  to  enable  it  to  sustam 
two  months  of  constant  fighting  and  the  great  seven  days'  battle  in  Paris. 
Its  artillery  consisted  of  1,047  pieces.  Deductmg  the  guns  employed  on  the 
outposts,  the  forts,  and  the  walls,  726  were  used  in  the  streets  when  the  regu- 
lar troops  at  last  penetrated  into  Paris.  The  cavalry  was  ineffective  and 
never  counted  more  than  449  horses;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  infantry  was 
very  numerous.  Twenty  regiments,  consisting  of  254  battalions,  were  divided 
into  active  and  stationary  parts:  the  first  set  m  movement  3,649  officers  and 
76,081  soldiers;  the  effective  of  the  second  was  106,909  men  led  by  4,284 
oflBcers,  which  produced  a  total  of  more  than  191,000  men,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  30,000  individuals  who  always  found  means  to  escape  service. 
Briefly,  the  commune  had  an  army  of  from  140,000  to  150,000  soldiers, 
which  it  commanded  both  outside  and  inside  Paris. 

To  this  already  imposing  mass  must  be  added  twenty-eight  free  companies, 
very  independent  in  conduct,  which  acted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
moment  and  obeyed  no  one.  Their  very  fluctuating  contingent  rose,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  to  the  number  of  10,820  followers,  led 
by  310  oflBcers.  There  were  among  them  men  of  every  origm  and  of  every 
description,  who  chose  the  wildest  names — ^Turcos  of  the  commune,  Bergeret's 
scouts,  children  of  Paris,  Father  Duch6ne's  children.  Lost  Children,  Lascars, 
MarseUlais  sharpshooters,  volimteers  of  la  colonne  de  JuiUet,  and  avengers  of 
Flourens.<^ 

From  the  beginning  it  was  evident  that  the  conquerors  would  be  impla- 
cable. Hardly  had  the  army  entered  the  city,  when  the  executions  began. 
Some  of  the  vanquished,  feeling  they  need  hope  for  no  mercy,  soon  began 
the  crimmal  work  which  was  to  electrify  the  world.  In  the  evenmg  of  the 
23rd,  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  enveloped  the  city.  Massacres  on  the  one 
side  were  avenged  by  arson  and  murder  on  the  other.    No  poet,  not  even 
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Dante,  when  he  was  piling  horror  upon  horror  in  his  Inferno,  ever  imagined 
such  a  ghastly  spectacle  as  was  presented  by  Paris  during  the  whole  of  that 
week.  At  the  barracks  people  were  shot  down  by  the  dozen.  Whde  districts 
were  depopulated  by  flight,  arrests,  and  executions.  In  the  part  of  Pbris 
which  was  still  held  by  the  federals,  the  fury  of  the  populace  Decame  more 
violent  as  defeat  became  more  certain. 

On  the  24th,  at  La  Roquette,  Raoul  Rigault  and  Fen6  had  six  '^  hostages  " 
massacred.  These  included  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  c\un6  of  the 
Madeleine.  On  the  25th  the  Dominicans  of  Arcueil,  in  a  terrible  and  almost 
incredible  scene,  were  driven  forth,  torn  almost  limb  from  limb,  and  killed 
near  the  Gobelins.  Some  of  the  Paris  guards  and  some  priests  were  maasar 
cred  in  the  rue  Haxo.  Other  victims  dso  suffered  at  La  Roquette.  Wbsn 
the  troops  reached  the  ch&teau  d'Eau,  Delescluse^  wearing  a  trock-coat  and 
canying  a  walkingnstick,  walked  all  alone,  with  his  head  held  hig^.  straij^t 
into  the  thick  of  tne  firing;  his  corpse  was  found  there  riddled  with  bidlets. 
It  was  at  the  taking  of  the  last  federal  stron^olds,  Belleville,  that  the  slaugh- 
ter was  most  terrible,  while  in  the  parts  of  raris  alresMly  taxen  the  smnmaiy 
shooting  of  prisoners  was  going  on  steadily. 

Meanwhile  lon^  processions  of  prisoners  (forty  thousand  had  been  taken) 
were  joume3ring  with  parched  throats,  blistered  feet,  and  fettered  hands  alons 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  boulevarcu 
of  Louis  XIV's  town,  thev  were  greeted  with  yeiia  and  sometimes  with  blows. 
They  were  crowded  hastily  into  improvised  prisons,  one  of  whidi  was  m^dy 
a  large  courtyard  where  thousands  of  poor  wretches  lived  for  weeks  with  no 
lodging  but  the  muddy  ground,  where  tney  were  exposed  to  all  1^  mdemenqr 
of  the  weather,  and  whence  Uiey  were  d^^atched  by  a  bullet  m  the  head 
when  desperation  incited  them  to  rebel.  Tne  Germans,  from  the  terraces  of 
St.  Germain,  were  watching  the  spectacle  of  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  at  lug^t 
saw  the  great  city  which  was  the  glory  of  France  decked  with  its  hideous 
crown  of  fires. 

Certain  it  is  that  if  such  sights  as  these  have  not  made  the  coimtry  hate 
the  very  idea  of  civil  war,  if  they  have  not  taught  France  what  a  crime  it  is 
to  set  armed  Frenchmen  against  each  other,  it  seems  as  if  the  lessons  taught 
by  history  were  indeed  useless.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  conquest  of  Paris 
was  complete.  A  terrible  day  of  reckoning  succeeded  the  misfortunes  whidi 
the  city  had  endured  while  the  fighting  was  going  on.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
convictions  were  pronounced  by  the  courts  martial.  New  Caledonia  was 
peopled  with  convicts.  Besides  these  a  large  portion  of  the  population  had 
taken  flight;  and  thus  many  industries,  which  had  hitherto  been  exdusivdy 
Parisian,  were  introduced  into  foreign  countries. 

Anger  was  so  bitter  against  the  refugees  that  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
aff'ord  an  asylum  to  them  was  disputed  and  Belgium  even  promised  to  give 
them  up  to  France.  The  famous  poet  Victor  Hugo  was  at  that  time  in  Brus- 
sels, and  published  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  tiiat  all  refugee  rebels  would 
find  a  shelter  in  his  house.  The  following  nieht  an  attack  was  made  on  his 
house,  which  was  pelted  with  stones.  Immediatdy  afterwards,  the  B^ian 
government  expelled  "the  individual  named  Victor  Hugo."  But  neither 
Belgium  nor  any  other  coimtry  could  give  the  exiles  of  the  commune  back  to 
France./ 

History  has  rarely  known  a  more  unpatriotic  crime  than  that  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  commime;  but  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  insurgents 
by  the  Versailles  troops  was  so  ruthless  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  counter-mani- 
festation of  French  hatred  for  Frenchmen  in  civil  disturbance  rather  than  a 
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judicial  penalty  applied  to  a  heinous  ofifence.  The  number  of  Parisians  killed 
by  French  soldiers  in  the  last  week  of  May,  1871,  was  probably  twenty  thou- 
sand, though  the  partisans  of  the  commune  declared  that  thirty-six  thousand 
men  and  women  were  shot  in  the  streets  or  after  summary  court-martial. 

It  is  from  this  pomt  that  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic  commences. 
In  spite  of  the  doubly  tragic  endmg  of  the  war  the  vitality  of  the  coimtry 
seemed  unimpaired.  With  ease  and  without  murmur  it  supported  the  new 
burden  of  taxation  called  for  by  the  war  indemnity  and  by  the  reorganisation 
of  the  shattered  forces  of  France.  M.  Thiers  was  thus  aided  in  his  task  of 
liberating  the  territory  from  the  presence  of  the  <;nemy.  His  proposal  at 
Bordeaux  to  make  the  essai  loyal  of  the  republic,  as  the  form  of  government 
which  caused  the  least  division  among  Frenchmen,  was  discouraged  by  the 
excesses  of  the  commune,  which  associated  republicanism  with  revolutionary 
disorder.  Nevertheless,  the  monarchists  of  the  national  assembly  received 
a  note  of  warning  that  the  country  might  dispense  with  their  services  unless 
they  displayed  governmental  capacity,  when  in  July,  1871,  the  republican 
minority  was  largely  mcreased  at  the  by-«lections.  The  next  month,  within 
a  year  of  Sedan,  a  provisional  constitution  was  voted,  the  title  of  president  of 
the  French  Republic  being  then  conferred  on  Thiers.  The  monarchists  con- 
sented to  this  against  their  will;  but  they  had  their  own  way  when  they  con- 
ferred constituent  powers  on  the  assembly  in  opposition  to  the  republicans, 
who  argued  that  it  was  a  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  for  a  body 
elected  for  another  purpose  to  assume  the  power  of  giving  a  constitution  to  the 
land  without  a  special  mandate  from  the  nation.  The  debate  gave  Gambetta 
his  first  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  serious  politician.  The  fou  furieux 
of  Tours,  whom  Thiers  had  denounced  for  his  efforts  to  prolong  the  hopeless 
war,  was  about  to  become  the  chief  support  of  the  aged  Orleanist  statesman 
whose  supreme  achievement  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  republic.^ 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THIERS   (1871-1873) 

The  French  government  had  two  immediate  ends  in  view  —  to  rid  the  coim- 
try of  foreign  occupation  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  improve  the  military 
organisation  on  a  Prussian  model.  Since  the  liquidation  of  great  sums  of 
money  was  necessary  for  attaining  both  these  ends,  a  great  demand  was  put 
on  the  taxable  strength  of  the  country.  The  object  to  be  ^med  by  the  second 
aim  was  not  to  mcrease  the  defensive  power  of  the  land,  since  an  imaggressive 
France  had  to  fear  no  attack,  but  to  prepare  for  a  war  of  revenge  against 
Germany.  The  shattered  military  glory  was  to  be  restored,  the  lost  provinces 
were  to  be  given  back,  or  some  compensation,  perhaps  in  Belgium,  was  to  be 
obtained  for  them.  All  parties  in  France,  the  monarchists  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme republicans,  were  nlled  with  this  idea,  voted  fimds  after  fimds  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  the  national  assembly,  and  even  offered  the  government 
more  money  than  it  asked  for. 

Thiers,  who  had  been  made  president  of  the  French  Republic  on  August 
3l8t,  1871,  by  the  national  assembly,  negotiated  a  loan  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  milhon  francs  for  the  payment  of  the  first  two  milliards  of  the  war 
indemnity  in  June,  1871,  and  a  loan  of  more  than  three  milliards  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rest  in  July,  1872.  The  "financial  miracle"  was  then  enacted 
— namely,  forty-four  milliards  was  registered  in  the  public  subscription  list, 
in  which  German  banking  houses  also  participated  disgracefully.  Even  if 
this  sum  were  not  intended  m  earnest,  it  was  nevertheless  an  extremely 
favourable  testimony  to  the  French  credit. 
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By  the  military  law  of  July  28th,  1872,  universal  compulsory  service  was 
introduced,  providmg  that  one  part  of  the  commimity  was  to  serve  for  five 
years,  the  other  m  periods  of  six  months'  drill.  This  law  was  completed  hy 
the  organisation  law  of  July  24th,  1873  —  which  fixed  the  number  of^  the  regi- 
ments and  divided  them  into  eighteen  army  corps — and  by  the  cadre  law  of 
March  13th,  1875.  This  latter  increased 
the  battalion  cadres  by  creating  a  new 
fourth  battalion  for  every  three  which 
already  existed,  so  that  now  instead  of 
the  re^ments  of  three  battalions  with 
a  maximum  strength  of  three  thousand 
men,  there  were  regiments  of  four  bat- 
talions, which  brought  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  regiment  up  to  four 
thousand  men.  Aiter  this  law  had 
been  carried  out,  the  French  infantry, 
consisting  of  641  battalions,  numbered 
269  field  battalions  more  than  m  the 
year  1870,  and  171  field  battalions  more 
than  the  German  army  in  time  of  peace. 

This  cadre  law  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion that  in  the  spring  of  1875  it  was 
generally  reported  that  there  was  an- 
other war  "  in  sight" ;  that  the  German 
Empire  wished  to  declare  war  onFrance 
before  these  colossal  preparations  were 
carried  into  effect.  Nevertheless,  the 
war  did  not  go  beyond  diplomatic  in- 
quiries. The  "great"  nation  tried  to 
put  all  the  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary disgrace  in  the  late  war  upon  Mar- 
shal Bazaine,  who,  it  must  be  said, 
had  signed  the  capitulation  of  Metz 
at  a  very  convenient  moment  for  the 
Germans.  He  was  brought  before  a 
military  tribunal  and  condemned  to 
death  on  December  10th,  1873,  but 
this  sentence  was  commuted  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment.  He  began  his 
period  of  captivity  on  December  26th 
m  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Ste.  Margue- 
rite, but  he  escaped  on  August  10th, 
1874,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  and  fled 
to  Spain. 

The  national  assembly,  divided  into 
parties  which  were   bitterly  opposed 

to  each  other,  developed  a  very  meagre  legislative  activity.  On  one  side 
stood  the  three  monarchistic  parties  of  the  legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  and 
the  Bourbons,  each  of  which  had  its  pretender  to  the  throne;  on  the  other 
the  republicans,  who  were  divided  into  a  moderate  and  an  extreme  Left. 
Between  them  stood  a  group  of  parliamentarians,  who  could  be  satisfied  with 
either  form  of  government,  if  only  the  constitutional  system  were  preserved. 
It  is  true  that  the  monarchists  held  the  majority,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next 
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few  years  they  lost  considerable  ground  through  the  supplementary  elections, 
and  they  were  so  disunited  among  themselves  that  in  the  most  important 
questions  frequently  a  fraction  of  the  Right  voted  with  the  Left,  and  the 
majority  thus  became  a  minority.  The  "  fusion,"  i.e.  the  imion  of  the  legiti- 
mists and  Orleanists  into  one  smgle  party,  did  not  succeed. 

Thiers  preferred  the  actual  republic  to  any  one  of  the  three  possible 
monarchies,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  monarchists  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  him.  When,  at  the  re-formation  of  the  ministry  on  May  18th, 
1873,  he  wholly  disregarded  the  monarchistic  majority  and  recruited  his 
cabmet  entirely  from  the  moderate  Left,  the  monarchists  moved  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  Thiers.  This  was  carried  on  May  24th,  1873,  by  a  vote  of  360 
against  344. 

macmahon  becomes  president 

Thiers  and  his  ministry  resigned;  whereupon,  in  the  same  sitting,  MacMa- 
hon  was  elected  president  of  the  republic.  The  duke  de  Broglie  held  the  place 
of  vice-president  under  him.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  presi- 
dent the  national  assembly  voted  on  November  19th,  1873,  to  fix  the  term 
of  his  service  at  seven  years.  The  Broglie  ministry  could  not  long  succeed  m 
this  diflScult  art  of  steering  safely  between  the  parties.  It  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  May  16th,  1874,  through  the  result  of  the  ballot  on  the  electoral 
law,  and  on  May  22nd  the  war  mmister,  Cissey,  took  over  the  presidency  of 
the  cabinet. 

But  when  the  government  seemed  to  favour  the  Bonapartists  and  a  choice 
between  the  republic  or  a  third  empire  was  immment,  the  moderate  Orleanists 
separated  themselves  from  the  government;  from  the  left  and  right  Centre 
a  new  majority  was  formed,  which,  on  the  motion  of  the  delegate  Wallon,  by 
its  final  vote  on  February  25th,  1875,  established  a  republic  with  regular  presi- 
dential elections,  and  with  a  senate  and  second  chamber.  Thereupon  the 
formation  of  the  Buffet  ministry  followed  on  March  10th,  the  most  prominent 
member  of  which  belonged  to  the  right  Centre.^ 

MARTIN  ON  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   1875 

The  constitution  was  formed  as  follows:  at  the  head  of  the  executive  a 
president,  named  m  advance  by  the  1871  assembly,  to  hold  office  for  seven 
years,  with  power  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of  deputies  subject  to  agreement 
by  the  senate.  He  had  also  a  more  formidable  right — that  of  suspending 
both  chambers  for  one  month,  though  not  more  than  twice  in  a  session;  that 
is,  he  was  to  be  sole  and  uncontrolled  governor  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween himself  and  the  direct  or  indirect  representatives  of  the  nation.  TTie 
senate  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  appointed  by 
the  departments  and  the  colonies  for  nine  years,  and  seventy-five  appointed 
by  the  national  assembly;  these  last  for  life.  The  others  were  elected  by  a 
departmental  circle  composed  of  deputies,  councillors-general,  suburban  coun- 
cillors, and  delegates,  one  from  each  municipal  council. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  smallest  French  commune,  having  hardly 
enough  electors  to  compose  a  municipal  council,  played  as  considerable  a 
part  m  the  government  as  Lyons  or  Marseilles.  This  meant  the  subordina- 
tion of  repiiolican  towns  to  country  districts,  over  which  the  government 
hoped  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  An  elector  in  a  tiny  commime 
weighed  in  the  electoral  balance  as  much  as  two  or  three  thousand  electors  in 
large  cities.    At  bottom  it  was  an  election  of  senators  in  the  hands  of  village 
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mayors,  under  governmental  influence.  This  was  a  very  di£Ferent  thing  from 
the  declaration  of  riehts — '^All  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law." 

There  remained  the  chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffra^.  It 
was  elected  by  borou^  balloting,  but  it  was  not  included  in  the  artides  of 
the  constitution.  This  chamber  shared  the  introduction  of  laws  with  tli^ 
senate  and  the  president  of  the  republic.  It  was  named  by  a  mode  of  ballot 
that  diminished  its  importance  and  threatened  it  with  dissolution  on  the 
slightest  disagreement  with  the  assembly,  which  was  chosen  by  restricted 
suffrage.  The  constitution,  however,  gave  it  a  supreme  prerogative— a  su- 
preme means  of  making  the  national  will  triumphant:  tne  introduction  of 
financial  laws,  the  key  of  the  money  chesti  The  chamber  of  deputies  had 
the  most  weight  in  matters  of  taxing,  a  prerogative  which  is  not  only  a  re- 
publican right  but  one  which  is  also  exercised  m  all  constitutional  monarchies. 
This  right  the  chamber  of  deputies  did  not  even  know  how  to  uphold  and 
defend. 

The  Versailles  assembly,  which  was  unenthudastic,  monarchical,  and  far 
more  clerical,  was  principally  concerned  in  promoting  in  the  new  constitution 
the  interests  of  the  hi^er  classes  above  those  of  democracy,  df  cnidiinff 
universal  suffrage  which  it  was  unable  to  suppress  under  the  feet  of  limited 
suffrage,  and  fettering  as  far  as  possible  every  liberal  or  democratic  reform* 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  its  entire  work  still  existed  and  in  this  sense  one  may 
say  that  the  assembly  of  1871  was  successful. 

From  the  22nd  to  the  24th  of  February  the  Wallon  propodtion  was  dis- 
puted foot  by  foot,  word  by  word,  by  the  Right,  who  ramed  a  shower  of 
amendments  on  it.  They  wanted  universal  suffrage :  an  append  to  the  people; 
the  declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  the  mteraiction  of  princes 
as  presidents  of  the  republic.  Everjrthing  was  commenced,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. The  republicans  turned  a  deaf  ear,  maintained  a  staundi  resistance 
and,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  kept  the  promise  made  in  their  name. 
On  the  24th  of  February  the  senate  law  and  tne  transmission  of  the  prod- 
dent's  powers  had  a  majority.  On  the  25th  of  February  the  bill  relative  to 
the  organisation  ofpublic  powers  was  carried  in  a  third  and  final  debate  by 
425  against  254.    Tiie  republic  was  complete!* 

Simon's  ministry 

This  constitution,  the  fourteenth  since  1789,  was  the  result  of  dissensions 
among  the  monarchists,  who  preferred  republican  candidates  to  their  rivals 
in  the  legitimist  or  Orleanist  ranks.  After  this  imexpected  aid,  the  republi- 
cans gained  a  lai^e  majority  in  the  elections  to  the  chamber,  thanks  laigely 
to  the  efforts  of  Gambetta,  who  was  not,  however,  rewarded  with  representa- 
tion in  the  cabinet.  The  first  minister  under  the  new  constitution  was 
Dufaure,  formerly  in  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet;  late  in  1876  he  retired,  and 
the  new  premier  was  Jules  Simon.  Simon  was  of  deeply  CSatholic  sympathies 
and  aided  in  a  movement  to  interfere  in  Italian  affairs  for  the  restoration  of 
the  pope  to  temporal  power  and  the  control  of  Rome.« 

During  Simon's  mmistry  the  struggle,  from  being  political,  suddenly  be- 
came a  religious  one  between  the  republicans  and  the  conservatives.^  Some 
incidents  of  external  politics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  whose  reverberations  ex- 
tended to  France,  a  demand  for  the  authorisation  of  conferences,  presented 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior  by  the  ex-pdre  Hyacinthe,  the  a^ressive 
ardour  of  archbishops  and  bishops  and  the  anti-religious  violence  ci  a  part 
of  the  radical  press,  all  united  to  set  lay  society  and  the  clerical  woild  in 
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opposition  to  one  another  and  to  provoke  in  parliament  a  formidable  crisis 
—  m  the  coimtry  an  agitation  which  might  have  produced  first  a  revolution 
and  idfterwards  war. 

Gambetta  set  himself  against  the  clerical  party  and  demanded  that  the 
Concordat  should  be  interpreted  as  a  twonsided  contract,  obligatory  and 
equally  bmdmg  on  both  parties;  and  he  ended  by  repeating  the  words  of 
Pejrrat:  "Clericalism,  that  is  the  enemy!"  (Le  clMcatisme,  voUh  Vennemil) 
It  has  been  said  that  this  war-cry  was  too  sweeping,  because  it  included  all 
the  members  of  the  clergy  amongst  the  enemies  of  society.  But  from  that 
time  the  epithet  " clericar'  designated  rather  the  laity  than  the  ecclesiastics, 
includmg  dl  those  who  mingle  religion  and  politics,  who  wish  to  use  spiritual 
matters  for  temporal  ends  and  take  their  electoral  cue  elsewhere  than  in 
France.^ 

There  was  strong  feeling  against  the  agitation  meant  to  ferment  a  reh- 
gious  war  and  embroil  France  in  ultramontane  politics.  Simon  declared  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  spirit  of  war  for  Catholicism.  But 
votes  on  two  bills  only  indirectly  related  to  clericalism  went  against  the  policy 
of  the  minister  and  were  made  a  pretext  for  an  unusual  step. 

THE   COUP  d'etat  OF  MAY   16tH 

On  the  16th  of  May  President  MacMahon  published  in  the  official  organ 
an  open  letter  of  rebuke  to  his  minister.  This  strange  act  has  been  called 
the  coup  d'6tat  of  May  16th. 

The  president's  letter  closed  as  follows :« 

The  attitude  of  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  he  has  preserved 
that  influence  over  the  chamber  which  is  necessarv  to  niake  his  views  prevail.    An  explanation 
on  this  head  is  indispensable ;  for,  if  I  am  not,  like  you,  responsible  to  the  parliament,  I  have 
a  responsibUit^  towards  France  which  I  ought  now  more  than  ever  to  consider. 
Accept,  Bdfonsieur  le  president  du  conseil,  the  assurance  of  my  hi^^h  esteem. 

Le  Prosioent  de  la  R^publique, 
Mas^chal  db  MacMahon. 

On  this  strange  document  Zevort  comments  severelv: 
Before  studying  the  real  meanmg  of  this  letter  it  will  be  well  to  estimate 
what  the  very  sending  of  it  implied,  the  unheard-of  proceeding  to  which  the 
marshal  had  recourse  to  rid  himself  of  a  president  of  the  councu  who  had  rep- 
resented him  to  the  parliament  as  the  model  of  parliamentary  and  constitu- 
tional chiefs.  The  letter  specified  nothmg.  If  Jules  Simon  had  wished  to 
play  a  close  game  with  his  unskilful  antagonist,  he  might  indeed  have  either 
presented  himself  before  the  chamber,  procured  a  vote  of  confidence,  and 
thus  demonstrated  that  he  had  preserved  that  influence  which  was  necessary 
to  make  his  views  prevail;  or  he  might  have  waited  till  the  approaching 
council  of  ministers,  and  had  that  explanation  with  the  marshal  which  the 
latter  declared  indispensable.  In  either  case  the  president  of  the  republic 
would  have  foimd  himself  in  a  position  of  cruel  embarrassment,  and  the  con- 
flict he  had  raised  would  perhaps  have  received,  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  May, 
1877,  the  solution  which  it  was  to  receive  only  m  the  month  of  January,  1879. 
Like  all  timid  persons  the  marshal  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  explanation 
with  those  he  had  offended ;  and  his  letter,  in  its  prodigious  clumsiness,  was 
very  skilfully  drawn  up,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  an  interview  in  the  cotmcil  with 
the  ministers  so  cavalierly  dismissed. 

As  to  the  pretexts  devised  to  separate  him  from  the  cabinet  of  the  12th  of 
December,  they  were  really  altogether  too  frivolous.    However  inexperienced 
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the  marshal  might  be,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  law  under  dis- 
cussion is  not  a  law  passed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Jules  Simon  had  sufficient  authority  over  the 
chamber  was  either  a  premeditated  insult  or  the  proof  of  a  singular  defect  of 
memoir;  and  had  not  Jules  Simon — in  the  most  weighty  divisions,  on  tli^ 
4th  of  May,  1877,  and  the  28th  of  December,  1876,  when  the  prerogatives  of 
the  chamber  were  themselves  at  stake — had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  with  him,  and  was  the  law  of  majorities  no  longer,  as  on  the  26th  of 
li^y,  1873,  the  supreme  rule  of  parliamentary  governments? 

''I  am  responsible  to  France,^'  said  the  marshal,  who  had  been  elected  by 
390  deputies,  thus  borrowing  the  phraseology  of  Napoleon  III,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  five  million  electors;  and  was  not  France  directly  and  regularly 
represented  by  the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  had  not  the 
constitution  (Article  6)  already  indicated 
the  single  case  in  whidi  the  president  of 
the  republic  is  responsible — ^namely,  the 
case  of  high  treason? 

Such  was  that  document  of  the  16th 
of  May,  which  left  everything  to  be  feared 
because  it  went  beyond  all  measure, 
which  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
l^ality  but  which  exhausted  it  at  the 
firat  blow.  The  marshal  was  about  to 
declare  in  his  speech,  in  his  Orders  of 
the  Day,  that  he  would  go  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  this  lenity,  whose  utmost 
limit  he  had  attamed  with  one  leap. 
The  constitution  of  1875  had  assured 
him  a  quasi-royalty:  yet  he  was  now 
going  to  put  himself  outside  or  above 
the  laws,  under  pretence  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  public  safety,  that  facile 
pretext  for  all  dictatorship;  he  was 
about  to  engage,  haphazard,  in  a  for- 
midable venture,  ignorant  of  what 
might  result  from  his  victory  or  his  de- 
feat.d 

The  coup  d'6tat  of  the  16th  of  May  was  from  its  inception  condemned 
throughout  Euroi>e.  MacMahon  was  neither  sufficiently  ambitious  nor  un- 
scrupulous to  institute  a  military  dictatorship.  The  most  important  events 
in  the  political  calendar  were  the  electoral  campaign  and  Gambetta's  noted 
speech  at  Lille,  on  the  15th  of  August,  when  he  wound  up  with,  "  Believe  me. 
gentlemen,  when  France  has  once  spoken  with  her  sovereign  voice  there  will 
be  nothing  left  but  submission  or  resignation"  {se  soumettre  ou  se  dimeUre). 
The  jingle  caught  the  popular  ear  and  Marshal  MacMahon  on  the  13th  of 
December  submitted  unconditionally. 


JULES  OBf  TT 


GREVY   BECOMES   PRESIDENT   (1879) 

Gambetta,  it  is  generally  conceded,  was  at  this  period  the  foremost  poli- 
tician in  France.  A  thoroughly  republican  ministry  was  formed  under 
Dufaure,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  justice,  with  Freycinet  as 
minister  of  public  works.    President  MacMahon  m  his  message  ''accepted 
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the  will  of  the  country."  Gambetta  now  sagaciously  expressed  his  wish  that 
MacMahon  should  be  permitted  to  complete  his  term;  and  thus  the  advantages 
of  republican  rule  might  be  the  better  demonstrated  by  his  duly  and  peace- 
fully elected  successor.  The  great  exposition  of  1878  brought  MacMahon 
some  prominence,  but  the  old  soldier  fotmd  himself  isolated,  and  utterly 
sick  of  the  part  he  had  to  play. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1879,  MacMahon,  finding  himself  imable  to  agree 
with  his  ministers  and  hopeless  of  forming  a  new  ministry  conformable  to  his 

views,  resigned  and  in  his  last  acts  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  dignity  as  to 
wring  even  from  Zevort  ^  this  commen- 
dation: 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
mental crisis  the  marshal  had  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
preserved  an  attitude  the  most  correct 
and  most  deserving  of  respect,  and  em- 
ployed the  simplest  and  most  becoming 
language.  From  the  moment  that  the 
politician  had  vanished,  the  honest  man, 
the  good  citizen,  the  successful  soldier 
had  reappeared,  and  the  lofty  dignity 
of  his  retreat  made  men  forget  the  errors 
for  which  he  was  only  half  responsible." 
What  part  Gambetta  acted  in  the 
crisis  of  January,  1879,  when  Mac- 
Mahon's  ministry  fell,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  At  the  critical  juncture  he 
appears  to  have  absented  himself  from 
Paris.  He  abstained  from  speaking  in 
the  debate  on  the  policy  of  the  ministry, 
neither  did  he  vote  m  the  final  division. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
had  he  willed,  he  might  have  contested 
the  presidency  of  the  republic  success- 
fully. But  he  waived  his  claims  in  favour  of  Jules  Gr6vy,  who  was  elected 
m^sident  on  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  by  536  votes  agamst  99  for  General 
Chanzy,  Gambetta  becoming  president  of  the  chamber  and  Waddington  the 
prime  mmister. 


Leon  Gambetta 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GAMBETTA;    ASCENDENCY  OF  FERRY 

The  deputies  were  united  now  as  "the  national  assembly,''  and  the  legis- 
lature returned  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Both  executive  and  legislature  were 
now  thoroughly  republican. 

Prominent  m  Gravy's  cabinet  was  the  minister  of  education,  Jules  Ferry, 
who  was  strongly  anti-clerical  m  his  views  and  advocated  an  educational  bill 
excluding  the  Jesuits  and  all  " imauthorised  orders"  from  acting  as  teachers 
in  France.  Jules  Simon  secured  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  senate,  but 
the  imauthorised  orders  were  disbanded  and  many  priests  and  nuns  expelled 
amidst  public  feeling  embittered  by  the  wrath  of  the  clerical  party  and  the 
sseal  of  the  anti-clericals.    The  Bonapartist  cause  suffered  when  the  young 
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prince  imperial  was  killed  by  the  Zulus.  Waddington  resigned  the  ministiy 
to  Freycinet  and  he  to  Ferry,  who  still  kept  Gambetta  from  office. 

Gambetta  now  b^zan  to  nght  for  power  and  to  gather  repubUcan  senti- 
ment about  him  untu  it  was  necessary  to  call  him  to  the  prime-ministiy. 
The  jealou£fy  of  his  magnetism  or  ''occult  power/'  as  it  was  called,  and  his 
distribution  of  the  portfolios  succeeded  in  shortcuiing  his  lease  of  power  to 
ten  weeks.  Gambetta,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  advocated  all  measures  that 
would  tend  to  place  France  in  the  position  she  occupied  before  the  war.  He 
approved  of  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  for  he  desired  to  extend  her  influence  in 
the  Mediterranean.  And  he  upheld  the  dual  action  of  France  and  England 
m  Egypt.  To  quote  his  own  words  in  almost  the  last  speech  he  ever  made: 
"  For  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  western  policv  in  Europe  represented 
^  England  and  France,  and  allow  me  to  say  here  that  I  know  of  no  other 
European  policy  likely  to  avail  us  in  the  most  terrible  of  the  contingencies  we 
may  have  to  face  hereafter.  What  induced  me  to  seek  for  the  English  alli- 
ance, for  the  co-operation  of  England  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  E^ypt,  is— and  I  pray  you  mark  me  well — that  what  I  most  apprehend, 
in  addition  to  an  ill-omened  estrangement,  that  you  should  deliver  over  to 
England  and  forever  territories,  andrivers,  and  waterways  where  your  rij^t 
to  five  and  traffic  is  equal  to  her  own.'' 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1882,  Gambetta  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
from  an  accidental  wound.  Thus  ended  prematurely  the  strange  career  of 
le  grand  ministre,  as  he  was  called  ironically,  less  memorable  for  what  he  dkl 
than  for  what  everyone  felt  he  might  have  done. 

On  the  first  month  of  the  same  year  (January,  1882)  another  new  ministry 
had  been  formed  with  F^ycinet  president  of  uie  council  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  This  ministry  lasted  only  half  a  year,  being  succeeded  by 
that  of  Duclerc,  during  which  all  the  members  of  royal  famines  were  exiled 
from  France  in  consequence  of  a  campaign  of  placards  waged  by  the  son  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Westphalia,  liie  orief  premiership  of  Falli&res  ep,ve 
way  to  that  of  Jules  Ferry  who,  though  a  former  rival  of  Gambetta's,  umted 
with  his  disciples  to  form  the  so-called  "opportunist"  party. 

During  Ferry's  comparatively  lengthy  tenure  of  office  of  over  two  years, 
some  revision  of  the  constitution  was  accomplished  in  imcharacteristic  peace- 
fulness.  The  typical  volatility  of  the  people,  however,  was  revealed  by  the 
explosion  of  rage  over  the  news  of  a  check  received  by  the  French  army  at 
Tongking.  The  bitter  speeches  of  the  cynical  Cl^menceau  brought  about 
Ferry's  resignation  and  Brisson  became  prime  minister.  A  reaction  now 
Rrew  against  the  republican  administration,  and  the  elections  of  1885  were 
forty-five  per  cent,  monarchical.  The  alarm  over  this  dangerous  weakness 
put  a  momentary  end  to  republican  internal  factions,  and  Gr6vy  was  re-elected 
president  December  28th,  for  a  second  septennate. 

Freycinet  formed  a  new  ministry,  his  thu-d,  giving  the  portfolio  of  war  to 
General  Boulanger — a  curious  figure  neither  whose  past  nor  whose  future 


justified  the  remarkable  prominence  he  acquired.  Mis  first  acts  were  sen- 
sational in  that  he  erased  from  the  army  list  all  the  princes  of  royal  families 
and  exiled  his  first  patron,  the  duke  d'Aumale;  he  also  repressed  blU  the  army 
officers  of  reactionist  sjrmpathies.  The  populace  showered  on  Boulanger  the 
favoiu*  it  withdrew  from  the  president,  and  he  became  powerful  enough  to 
unseat  Freycinet,  who  was  succeeded  by  Goblet.  Boulanger  took  a  in)ectao- 
ular  position  on  the  arrest  by  the  Germans  of  a  French  officer  named  Schnae- 
bele,  and  showed  great  energy  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Prussia.  Goblet 
resigned.    Rouvier  followed,  and  sent  Boiuanger  to  an  army  post    In  1887 
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scandals  arose  concerning  the  sale  of  Le^on  of  Honour  decorations,  in  which 
a  deputy  named  Daniel  Wilson  was  implicated  and  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
he  used  the  president's  residence  as  a  sort  of  oflBce.  This  provoked  an  out- 
cry before  which  Gr^vy  resigned. 

In  his  nine  years  of  administration,  President  Gr6vy  had  had  eleven 
ministers — in  itself  a  proof  of  lack  of  policy  or  at  least  of  power  to  carry  out 
a  policy.  In  the  first  priod,  from  1879  to  March  20th,  1885,  however,  much 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  establishment  of  public  liberties — the  freedom 
of  the  press  being  assured  in  1881,  the  municipal  coimcUs  given  the  right  to 
elect  their  mayors  in  1882,  and  the  laws  of  divorce  replaced  in  the  civu  code 
whence  the  Restoration  had  removed  them.  The  schools  had  also  been 
rendered  secular,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  application  of  these  reforms,  reductions  in  the  taxes,  coinciding  with 

bad  years  and  the  ruin  of  the  vintage,  pro- 
duced the  most  serious  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  budget — difficulties  which  were 
still  further  augmented  by  the  participa- 
tion of  France  m  the  colonising  movement 
then  attracting  all  Europe.  The  Tunis 
expedition  (1880-1881),  that  of  Tongking 
(1883-1885),  the  first  Madagascar  expedi- 
tion (1883-1885),  the  foundation  of  the 
French  Congo  (1884),  and  the  advance 
towards  the  Sudan  belong  to  this  period. 
In  the  second  period  parliament  and  pub- 
lic opinion  are  in  a  state  of  profoimd  dis- 
turbance after  the  30th  of  March,  1885,  and 
anarchy  reigned  in  the  ministries,  the  par- 
liament, and  public  opinion.^ 

In  this  critical  situation,  when  Frey- 
cinet  and  Floquet,  aiming  for  the  radical 
vote,  are  said  to  have  h^  a  secret  agree- 
ment to  restore  Boulanger  to  power;  when 
the  monarchists  were  fanning  to  vote  for 
Ferry  in  the  hope  that  his  impopularity 
would  provoke  one  of  those  mob  disturb- 
ances which  had  so  often  brought  back  the  monarchy,  C16menceau  skilfully 
secured  the  nomination  and  election  of  an  unexpected  figure — Sadi  Camot,  a 
man  of  unassailed  reputation,  whose  grandfather  was  the  great  Camot  to 
whom  France  had  owed  her  magnificent  military  organisation  during  the 
revolution. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  CARNOT   (1887-1894) 

Sadi  Camot,  though  perhaps  not  a  ^at  man,  displayed  as  president  of 
the  republic  the  same  qualities  of  conscientiousness,  diligence,  and  modesty 
for  which  he  had  been  noted  in  those  more  humble  days  when  he  built  bridges 
at  Annecy.  These  vears  were  tmexampled  in  France  for  the  virulence  of 
political  passion  and  the  acrimonious  license  of  the  press.  The  decoration 
scandal,  the  Boulangist  movement,  and  the  Panama  afifair  filled  this  period 
with  opprobrious  accusations  and  coimter-charges. 

Camot  chose  Tirard  for  his  premier;  under  him  Wilson  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  for  fraud,  and  Boulanger  was  deprived  of  command  for  absenting 
himself  from  his  post  without  leave.   Wilson  appealed,  and  the  higher  courts 
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reversed  the  decisioii  against  him.  As  he  was  a  relative  of  Gr^vy,  this  pro- 
voked public  suspicion,  whidi  was  aggravated  when  Boulanger  was  elected 
a  deputy  by  an  overwhelming  majonty  and  was  immediately  expelled  frtaa 
the  army. 

Tirard's  ministry  fell  and  Floquet  succeeded,  with  Freycinet  as  minister 
of  wax.  A  duel  ensued  between  Floquet  and  Boulanser,  in  which,  mngiilariy, 
the  civilian,  who  was  also  of  advanced  age,  woundeof  the  doughty  general  m 
the  throat.  None  the  less,  Boulangism  increased  rapidly  and  was  emaiged  by 
the  royalist  vote.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  coup  (r^tat^  but  the  general  dia 
not  move;  indeed,  he  denied  in  his  speeches  any  ambition  for  cuctatmBhip 
and  actually  withdrew  to  Brussels,  April,  1889,  when  he  heard  that  Tirara, 
who  had  been  recalled  as  premier,  was  about  to  arrest  him.  He  was  now 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  the  senate  sentenced  him  to  life  imprisonment. 

He  went  to  Jersey  and  lived  there 
(juietly,  while  Boulannsm  died  of  inani- 
tion. In  July,  1890,  his  mistress,  Bfaae. 
de  Bonnemain,  died,  and  September  30th, 
1891,  he  blew  out  his  own  brains  on  her 
srave.  This  last  act  was  consistent  witib 
his  whole  career,  both  in  its  strong  emo- 
tionaliffln  and  in  its  weakness.  He  was 
a  man  idolised  by  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  democracy  and  even 
tenderness;  he  was  thrilled  with  a  pas- 
sion to  revenge  France  on  PrufiHsia,  a 
passion  bound  to  be  popular  then  in 
France;  he  was  a  smart  soldier  and  on 
his  black  horse  made  a  picturesque  figure; 
a  popular  tune  added  to  his  vogue — "  Cest 
Boulanger  qu'il  rums  fatU'';  and  it  m^t 
have  provM  a  "  ^a  ira'^  of  insurrection, 
but  he  lacked  the  courage — or  shall  we  not 
more  mercifully  and  justly  say,  he  lacked 
the  villany  ? — to  lead  a  revolution.  While 
he  missed  the  glory  of  a  Napoleon,  he  also 
escaped  the  bloody  crimes  of  that  despot. 

Boulangism  having  committed  suicide,  it  suffered  disgrace  from  the  mo- 
narchic coalition,  and  reform  went  on  peacefully.  In  1^0  Freycinet  added 
the  premiership  to  the  war  ministry,  and  1891  saw  no  change  of  cabinet. 
Conciliation  with  Rome  was  the  policy  of  both  France  and  the  Church;  and 
in  February,  1892,  Leo  XIII  recognised  the  republic  in  an  encycUcal.  Frey- 
cinet resigned  the  premiership  and  fimile  Louoet  became  premier. 

Now  the  Panama  scandal  came  to  shock  all  the  world  with  the  revelations 
of  official  corruption,  of  wholesale  blackmail,  and  of  the  abuse  of  funds  largely 
subscribed  by  the  poorer  masses.  The  trials  were  peacefully  conducted,  and 
while  only  one  former  minister  was  convicted  and  a  sentence  was  passed  on 
De  Lesseps,  the  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  of  the  Panama  venture, 
the  deep  disgust  of  the  public  did  not  take  the  usual  recourse  to  riotous 
expression.  Loubet  was  followed  in  December,  1892,  by  Ribot  and  he  later 
by  Dupuy.  Casimir-P^rier,  grandson  of  the  famous  statesman,  succeeded 
for  a  time,  to  be  followed  again  by  Dupuy.  June  24th,  1894,  President 
Camot  was  stabbed  to  death  by  an  Italian  anarchist  named  Caserio. 
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THE  PRESIDENCIES  OF  CASIMIR-PERIER  AND  FAURE 

Casimir-P6rier,  who  like  Carnot  bore  a  name  unsullied  by  scandal,  was 
elected  by  the  congress  June  27th,  1894,  but  he  could  not  endure  the  attacks 
of  opposition  newspapers;  and  January  15th,  1895,  he  resigned  on  the  ground 
of  overburdensome  responsibilities  without  adequate  powers. 

F41ix  Faure  was  chosen  to  succeed  him;  he  was  of  humble  ori^  and  a 
successful  merchant.  Ribot  was  his  first  premier,  L6on  Bourgeois  his  second, 
and  M61ine  the  third;  M61ine's  ministry  lasted  from  April,  1896,  to  June  28th, 
1898,  the  visit  of  the  czar,  and  the  sealing  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
giving  it  distinction.    Dupuy  came  back  as  premier,  but  February  16th,  1899, 

President  Faure  died  of  apoplexy 
and  the  then  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, Loubet,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  Dupuy  ministry  held 
over  till  Jime,  when  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  became  premier  and 
managed  by  a  combination  of  firm- 
ness with  an  effort  at  conciliating 
the  various  parties  to  carry  France 
through  the  violence  of  anti-Sem- 
itism and  its  culmination  in  the 
two  trials  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Alfred  Dreyfus. 

THE  DREYFUS  TRIAL 

In  January,  1895,  Dre3rfus  had 
been  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment on  Devil's  Island  off  French 
Guiana,  the  charge  being  that  he 
had  sold  military  secrets  to  Ger- 
many. The  dramatic  ceremonies 
fblix  faurb  of  his  degradation  and  his  earnest 

denials  of  guilt  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  and  it  was  claimed  that  he  was  the  innocent  scape-goat 
of  anti-Jewish  rancour  and  of  true  guilt  among  Gentile  officers.  The  efforts  of 
certain  French  officers,  writers,  and  editors,  notably  Colonel  Picquart  and 
fimile  Zola,  to  reopen  the  case  were  vam  for  some  time.  Colonel  Picquart 
being  imprisoned  and  Zola  driven  into  exile.  In  1898  new  proofs  against 
Dreyfus  were  produced,  but  Colonel  Henry  confessed  to  forging  these  and 
committed  suicide. 

After  a  ferocious  newspaper  war  in  which  the  foreign  press  joined  with 
unusual  vigour,  Captam  Dreyfus  was  brought  back  for  retrial  in  August,  1899. 
It  is  difficmt  for  a  foreigner  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  the  sin- 
cerity of  both  factions  was  only  too  evident,  and  the  charges  of  militarism 
and  anti-Semitism  against  the  anti-Dreyfusards  were  met  by  charges  of  ve- 
nality and  of  purchase  by  Jewish  gold.  Even  the  new  president,  Loubet,  was 
accused  of  this.  TTie  new  court,  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two,  again  found 
Dre3rfus  "guilty  of  treason  with  extenuating  cu-cumstances,"  and  sentenced 
him  to  ten  years'  detention.  The  curious  wording  of  the  sentence^  as  well 
as  certain  methods  of  court  procedure,  amazed  the  foreign  world,  m  which 
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the  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  the  evidoioe  published  has  no 
value  at  all  in  proving  Imyfus  guilty. 

Tlie  French  government,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  by  pardon^ 
ing  the  prisoner  and  recommending  a  general  amnesty.  This  was  peAaps 
the  wisest  course,  though  hardly  satisfactory  as  an  example  of  fc^iiess  justice. 
Every  nation  has  its  judicial  scandals,  but  no  other  has  had  so  univcmnl  an 
airing,  and  a  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the  whole  Frmch  peo^ 
as  a  result  of  this  affair.  A  British  writer,  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,^  has  thus 
summed  up  its  manifold  phases: 

'*  Tlie  Dreyfus  affair  was  severely  judged  by  foreign  critics  as  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  resulting  from  race-prejudice.  If  that  simple  appreciation  rij^Uy 
describes  its  ori^,  it  became  in  its  development  one  of  those  scandals  sjrmpto- 
matic  of  the  unhealthy  political  condition  of  France,  whidi  on  a  smaller  scafe 
had  often  recurred  imaer  the  Third  Republic,  and  which  were  made  the 
pretext  by  the  malcontents  of  all  parties  for  gratifying  their  animosities. 
That  in  its  later  stages  it  was  not  a  question  of  race-persecution  was  seen  in 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  journals  owned  or  edited  by  Jews  leading  the 
outcry  against  the  Jewish  oflScer  and  his  defenders.  That  it  was  not  a  mere 
episode  of  the  rivahy  between  republicans  and  monarchists,  or  between  the 
advocates  of  parliamentarism  and  of  military  autocracy,  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  Dreyfus,  without  ^ose 
hostility  that  of  the  clericals  and  reactionaries  would  Hiskve  been  meffective, 
were  republican  politicians.  That  it  was  not  a  phase  of  the  anti-capitaBst 
movement  was  shown  by  the  zealous  adherence  of  the  socialist  leaders  and 
journalists  to  the  cause  of  Dreyfusj  indeed,  one  remarkable  reralt  (rf  the 
affair  was  its  diversion  of  the  socialist  party  and  press  for  years  from  theur 
normal  campaign  against  property. 

''The  Dreyfus  affair  was  utilised  by  the  reactionaries  against  the  repuUio, 
bv  the  clericals  against  the  non-Catholics,  by  the  anti-<uericals  agunst  the 
dburch,  by  the  military  party  against  tiie  parliamentarians,  and  bsr  the 
revolutionary  socialists  against  the  army.  It  was  also  conspicuouslv  utilised 
by  rival  republican  politicians  against  one  another,  and  the  chaos  of  political 
groups  was  further  confused  by  it.  The  controversy  was  conducted  with 
the  unseemly  weapons  which  in  France  have  made  parliamentary  institutions 
a  by-word  and  an  unlicensed  press  a  national  calamity;  while  the  judicial 
proceedings  arising  out  of  it  snowed  that  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  French  conception  of  liberty  was  as  peculiar  as  it  had  been  during 
the  Revolution  a  hundred  years  before." 

COLONIAL  WARS  (1882-1895) 

Foreign  affairs  in  France  have  been  marked  by  various  small  wars,  notably 
the  war  m  Tongking,  where  in  1882  the  successful  commandant  Rivifere  was 
killed.  Admiral  Courbet,  however,  retrieved  these  disasters  by  vigorous 
action  and  won  a  treatv,  August  26th,  1882,  by  which  the  French  protec- 
torate over  Annam  and  Tongking  was  acknowledged.  General  Millot  now 
took  control  of  the  land  forces  and  Courbet  bv  means  of  his  fleet  secured 
from  Li  Hun§  Chang  a  recognition  of  the  Tongking  protectorate,  after  bom- 
barding certam  ports  and  destroying  two  Chinese  cruisers.^ 

The  joy  caused  by  the  signing  of  peace  with  China  was  disturbed  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  man  to  whom  peace  was  due.  Admiral  Courbet  died 
on  June  11th,  1885,  from  the  effects  of  an  illness  against  which  he  had  lonjg 
struggled.    Although  he  felt  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  would  not  leave  his 
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post.  He  understood  perhaps  that  no  one  could  have  replaced  hun.  All 
France  felt  the  blow;  a  magnificent  funeral  was  given  the  sailor  who  had 
raised  the  glory  of  his  flag  in  the  extreme  East./ 

In  1892  there  was  a  short  and  successful  war  with  Dahomey.  It  has  been 
summed  up  hy  Lanier^  as  follows:  "This  glorious  campaign,  where  two 
thousand  soldiers  had  had  to  struggle  against  twenty  thousand  natives, 
admirably  supplied  with  implements  of  warfare,  taught  and  trained  to  the 
offensive,  not  to  speak  of  jimgles,  swamps,  dysentery,  and  fevers,  had  lasted 
lust  three  months,  and  cost  France  ten  million  francs.  It  reflected  the  greatest 
honour  on  the  general  who  had  commanded  it  with  marvellous  sang-froid, 
tiiought,  and  daring/' 

Disputes  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  between  France  and  Mada- 
gascar since  1642,  when  the  French  destroyed  a  Portuguese  settlement.    In 

1861  a  treaty  between  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Madagascar  was  signed.  But  in  1864 
again  there  were  disputes  between  the  French 
and  Hovas;  to  be  followed  in  1877  by  a  seri- 
ous quarrel  respecting  certain  lands  given  to 
one  Laborde,  a  missionary,  which  the  Hovas 
now  reclaimed.  In  1882  tne  French  claimed 
the  protectorate  of  part  of  northwest  Mada- 
gascar by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  in  1840-41. 
V  This  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  British 
government;  a  native  embassy  was  also  sent 
to  France  to  protest.  Peaceful  measures  failed; 
and  Admiral  Pierre  with  a  French  fleet,  early 
in  the  year  1883,  set  out  for  Madagascar. 
He  bombarded  and  captured  Tamatave. 
From  that  time  forward  there  was  constant 
warfare ;  sometimes  one  side  and  sometimes  the 
other  gaining  indecisive  victories.  It  was  not 
1895,  that  Madagascar  was  attached  to  the 
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until  the  12th  of  December, 
French  colonies. 

In  recent  years  France  has  g;one  peacefully  along  her  way  with  the 
exception  of  such  occasional  excitements  as  stir  the  most  stolid  nations. 
In  1899  the  patriotic  poet  Paul  D^roulfede  tried  to  prevail  on  General 
Roget  to  leave  President  Faure's  funeral  and  march  to  evict  President 
Loubet  from  the  £lys6e  palace,  but  the  attempt  was  a  ludicrous  fiasco. 
A  like  failure  attended  the  effort  to  provoke  a  war  with  England  over  the 
Fashoda  affair,  in  which  Major  Marchand  with  a  handful  of  men  claimed  a 
right  over  territories  he  had  explored  for  France.  The  British  government 
treated  him  and  his  claims  with  small  respect  and  French  pride  was  injured, 
but  fortunately  no  further  steps  were  taken. 

In  1900  the  world's  exposition  failed  to  have  a  political  effect,  and  was  not 
a  financial  success.  A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the  revelation  that  the 
French  birth-rate  was  on  the  decrease,  but  similar  statements  concerning 
England  were  later  made.  The  problem  has  a  serious  importance  in  French 
colonial  policy  and  in  her  military  necessities.  When  the  nineteenth  century 
began,  France  had  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  Europe;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  she  has  hardly  a  tenth.  In  that  time  her 
population  has  increased  only  forty-six  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  per  cent. 

But  in  spite  of  these  darker  phases,  which  may  be  easily  exaggerated,  it 
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is  held  by  optimistic  critics  that  France  has  seldom  been  in  a  more  ccmtented, 
sane,  and  wholesome  condition  than  now  with  her  peasant  president,  har 
laying  aside  of  ea^r  desires  for  a  war  of  revenge  on  Fhissia,  and  her  ^orts 
to  extend  and  solidify  her  prosperity. 

In  the  fields  of  art  and  science  her  position  is  still  lofty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  in  many  fields  of  experiment  and  industry  she  shows  that  passion 
for  new  thmgs  together  with  tlutt  genius  for  perfection  of  technique  that  has 
always  characterised  the  name  and  the  work  of  France.^ 


CHAPTER  Vm 
THE   SOCIAL   EVOLUTION   OF  FRANCE   SINCE   1815 
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By  ALFRED  RAMBAUD 
ProfesBor  in  the  nnlveralty  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Institate 

THE  LABOUR  QUESTION 

During  the  period  that  was  ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I,  if  a 
social  question  existed  it  was  no  longer  an  agrarian-social  question  as  had 
been  the  case  m  the  past — it  was  above  all  a  question  of  labour.  The  tillers 
of  the  soil  had  at  last  come  mto  realisation  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  so  many 
centuries;  the  land  belonged  to  them  freely,  fully,  without  any  burden  of 
rents  or  taxes  beyond  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  public  support.  Thus 
rural  democracy  became  what  it  will  long  remain,  the  most  truly  conserva- 
tive of  the  nation's  elements. 

The  great  importance  of  the  labour  question  may  be  accurately  estimated 
by  a  glance  over  the  field  of  industry  from  which  we  will  cull  a  few  figures 
to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  made. 

In  1815  the  united  French  mdustries  did  not  consume  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal;  in  1831  the  quantity  had  increased  to  two  millions  and  in 
1847  to  seven  and  a  half  millions. 

In  1829  France  produced  205,243  tons  of  brass,  145,519  of  h-on,  and  4,914 
of  steel;  in  1847  these  figures  had  increased  respectively  to  472,412,  276.253, 
and  7,130.    Thus  m  twenty-two  years  the  production  had  not  quite  doubled. 

In  1815  the  use  of  machines  in  the  different  branches  of  industry  had  not 
become  general,  textile  industries  being  practised  among  families  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  factories.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  but  ten  mil- 
lion kilogrammes  of  raw  cotton  were  consumed;  metallurgic  industries  were 
still  in  a  primitive  state,  scarcely  any  fuel  but  wood  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  and  of  articles  of  iron  ware. 

The  most  marked  development  is  to  be  observed  during  the  thirty-three 
years  from  1815  to  1847.  In  the  latter  year  the  cotton  industries  consumed 
55,000,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  cotton,  and  employed  116,000  looms  and 
3,500,000  spindles;  they  produced  to  the  value  of  416,000,000  francs.  The 
consumption  of  wool  increased  from  46,500,000  kilogrammes  in  1812  to 
89,000,000.  Philippe  de  Girard  left  France  in  1815,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  mtroduce  the  machine  for  spinning  flax  that  he  had  in- 
vented; twenty  years  later  the  manufacture  of  linen  employed  200,000 
spindles,  40,000  of  which  were  in  the  department  of  the  north.  Similarly 
the  Jacquard  machine  was  not  taken  into  use  until  1827  by  the  silk-mills 
of  Lyons  which  twenty  years  later  had  arrived  at  full  prosperity.  Tlie  city 
alone  employed  both  for  spinning  and  weaving  60,000  out  of  the  90,000 
looms  contained  in  all  France. 
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In  1846  (the  first  year  concerning  which  any  reliable  statistics  exist)  the 
urban  population  of  Fnince  comprised  only  8,646,743  inhabitants,  or  24.4 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  remainder,  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  nation,  composed  agricultural  France. 

Let  us  again  take  up  for  the  present  epoch  certain  of  the  figures  already 
given.  In  1897  the  consumption  of  coal  has  increased  to  37,000,000  tons 
or  thirty-seven  times  what  it  was  in  1815.  In  metals  the  production  is 
2,484,000  tons  of  brass,  784,000  of  iron,  and  995,000  of  steel :  thus  smce  1848 
the  production  of  brass  and  iron  has  doubled,  that  of  steel  has  increased  a 
hundredfold.  In  all  other  industries  a  corresponding  advance  is  to  be  ob- 
served, our  entire  industrial  production  representing  to-day  a  value  of  over 
15,000,000,000  francs. 

What  has  been  the  increase  in  urban  population  up  to  the  present  time? 
In  1896  there  were  15,000,000  inhabitants  of  cities  as  agamst  23,487,000 
rural  inhabitants,  a  proportion  which  had  altered  from  24.4  per  cent,  at  the 
close  of  the  parliamentary  monarchy  to  39.5  per  cent.*  Great  cities  which 
are  the  direct  creations  of  industry  have  come  into  existence,  such  as  Creusot, 
Saint  fitieime,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  towns  which  were  formerly  stagnant 
have  revived  to  bustling  activity,  and  lastly  a  large  number  of  industrial 
plants  have  become  established  in  the  country,  mosfly  by  the  side  of  water- 
faUs  whose  power  has  enriched  the  national  industries  with  another  variety 
of  fuel,  "white  coal." 

It  becomes  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  figures  that  the 
social  question  pertaming  to  labour  was  of  no  more  importance  imder  the 
Restoration  than  at  the  time  of  the  first  constituent  assembly;  that  it  had 
risen  to  a  certain  prominence  during  the  monarchy  of  July;  that  from  1848 
on  it  was  destined  to  grow  with  great  rapidity;  that  imiversal  suffrage  to- 
gether with  free  and  obligatory  education,  by  assuring  workinsmen  a  certain 
share  of  influence  in  public  flftfairs,  hastened  the  arrival  of  me  time  whep 
the  Utopian  ideas  in  vogue  among  them,  when  their  prejudices  and  their 
passions  would  all  tend  to  dominate  in  the  interior,  eventuaUy  even  in  the 
exterior  policy  of  France. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  working-classes  as  a  body  caused  the  govern- 
ment very  little  trouble,  but  individually  the  workingmen  were  in  a  large 
part  hostile  to  it.  It  cannot  quite  be  said  that  they  were  republicans;  rather 
the  republicanism  they  professed  was  confounded  with  their  worship  for 
the  "Little  Corporal."  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  working-classes 
had  had  very  little  cause  for  satisfaction,  but  many  of  them  had  served  in 
his  armies,  thus  gaining  the  name  of  "veteran,'*  and  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror had  swallowed  up  all  memory  of  the  legislator's  harshness  towards 
them. 

They  detested  the  Bourbons,  principally  because  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  of  that  house,  and  because  it  seemed  to  lean  with  special  confidence  on 
the  clergy.  The  law  of  1814  which  made  obligatory  Sunday  rest  (although 
they  might  have  been  idle  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday),  the  law  of  I8I6  abol- 
ishing divorce  (they  had  not  the  slightest  use  for  the  institution  of  divorce), 
the  law  of  1826  upon  sacrilege  (notwithstanding  that  it  was  never  put  into 
effect),  the  interior  "  missions  organised  by  over-zealous  priests  and  reUgious 
workers,  but  above  all  the  executions  of  the  "four  sergeants  of  LaRochelle," 

'  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  England  this  proportion  has  for  some  time  been  reversed ;  it 
is  still  reversed  in  (ierraany  after  the  expiration  of  a  qaarter  of  a  century.  These  two  nationa 
have  become  chiefly  industrial ;  France  still  remains  a  rural  nation,  and  has  cause  to  oongrata- 
late  herself  on  the  fact. 
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who  have  remamed  popular  heroes  to  this  day — these  were  the  i)rincipal 
grievances  of  workingmen,  particularly  Parisian  workingmen,  against  the 
governments  of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X.  It  was  possibly  during  this 
period  that  the  popular  mind  received  that  decided  bent  towards  blind  and 
u-rational  anti-clericalism  that  has  characterised  it  ever  since,  and  that  still 
leads  it  to  the  commission  of  the  most  dangerous  follies. 

Sad  State  of  the  Working  Classes 

French  workingmen — particularly  those  of  Paris — were  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  trots  Gloneuses  which  placed  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne.  For  this  branch  itself  the  workman 
cared  but  little;  he  had  believed  the  conflict  to  be  in  the  cause  of  a  Napoleon 
or  of  the  republic:  Louis  Philippe  was  to  him  simply  the  king  of  the  bour- 
^is,  that  is  to  say  of  the  employers.  He  had  hoped  much  of  this  revolu- 
tion, but  was  soon  to  see  that  it  had  profited  him  but  little;  for  the  landed 
aristocracy  had  been  substituted  an  industrial  bourgeoisie,  or  rather  the  latter 
had  been  called  to  have  a  share  in  the  power,  and  no  notice  at  all  was  taken 
of  the  "heroes  of  July,"  or  the  "people  with  the  bare  arms." 

Yet  there  was  so  much  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  workingman! 
Upon  him  fell  the  full  weight  of  all  the  shocks,  the  disappointment,  the  sus- 
pense that  mark  the  begmning  of  a  ^eat  industrial  transformation.  He 
suffered  from  the  introduction  of  machmes  which  had  for  effect,  before  the 
great  reparatory  impulse  set  in,  diminution  in  wages,  the  dismissal  of  many 
workmen,  and  utter  ruin  for  the  artisan  who  had  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self. The  troubles  resulting  from  this  cause  in  France  cannot,  however,  be 
compared  to  the  riots  of  the  Luddites,  or  "machine  breakers"  in  England, 
notably  during  the  year  1816.^ 

French  manufacturers,  less  experienced — consequently  more  timorous  than 
those  of  to-day — showed  a  tendency  to  depress  wages  at  the  least  apj)earance 
on  the  horizon  of  a  menace  of  failure  for  their  markets  or  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  rival.  It  was  the  workman  who  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
cruelly  prudent  policy,  nor  were  any  adequate  measures  taken  to  protect  him 
against  the  accidents  incident  to  labour.  In  the  factories  defectively  in- 
stalled machinery  and  in  mines  the  almost  total  absence  of  ventilation,  the 
rarity  and  ignorant  use  of  the  Davv  lamp,  the  insufficient  precautions  taken 
against  fire-Samp  resulted  in  a  multitude  of  victims. 

The  employer  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  raise  up  competitors  by  the 
side  of  the  workman  in  the  latter's  own  wue  and  children,  and  no  more  limit 
was  set  to  the  work  of  women  and  children  than  to  that  of  adult  men.  Some- 
times an  entire  family  would  exhaust  its  forces  and  destroy  its  health  for 
a  total  gam  that  was  only  equivalent  to  the  salary  that  the  husband  and 
father  ought  rightfully  to  have  earned.'  In  cotton-goods  factories  there 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  children  of  six,  even  of  five  years  working  four- 
teen and  fifteen  hours  together  tying  threads. 

In  the  great  industrial  centres  the  employer  took  no  notice  at  all  of  the 

*  Spencer  Walpole.  History  of  England  from  1815,  toI.  I,  pp.  401-424. 

*  Villerm^,  Tableau  de  VUat  phyatque  et  moral  des  ouvriers  emoloyia  dans  les  manufactures 
de  coton,  de  laine  et  de  soie,  2  vols.,  1840.  Jules  Simon,  DOuvr^e,  1861 ;  Le  Travail,  18M ; 
L'Ouvrier  de  huit  <ms,  1867.  E.  Levassenr,  Histoire  des  classes  ouvri^es  en  Frcmce  depuis  1789, 
2  vols.,  1867.  See  also  publications  of  Doffice  du  travail,  founded  in  1871,  instituted  by  the 
ministrj  of  commerce  ;  particularly  Statistique  des  graves;  Les  associations  prof essionneUes 
ouvriires ;  Statistique  gtnSrcUe  de  la  France ;  Foiaons  industriels ;  lAgisUUum  ouvrOrt  et 
sociale  en  Avstralie  et  JNouveUe  ZUande,  etcJ] 
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manner  in  which  his  workmen  were  lodged.  The  families  herded  together 
in  damp  cellars,  in  garrets  that  were  stiflmgly  hot  or  bitterly  cold  according 
to  the  season,  in  insalubrious  dens  that  received  neither  au*  nor  light  wd 
were  provided  with  no  conveniences  whatever.*  A  single  room,  sometimes 
a  single  bed  was  the  home  of  an  entire  family,  and  hfdf  of  the  new-bom  chil- 
dren died  before  the  age  of  fifteen  months.  iTiere  thus  grew  up  a  generation 
of  working  j)eople  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  without  morality  or  education — 
schools  were  in  any  case  rare  at  that  epocn;  which  represented  just  so  much 
lost  energy  and  power  to  France. 

Much  of  this  suffering  was  caused  by  the  indifference,  one  may  say  the 
inhumanity  of  the  employers;  but  a  large  part  also  resulted  from  the  neces- 
si^  of  utilising  old,  tumble-down  buildings,  from  the  inevitable  hazutls  and 
difficulties  surrounding  industries  at  their  birth,  from  the  over-rapid  ^wth 
of  these  industries  in  France  precluding  amelioration  in  the  conditions  of 
either  factory  or  home.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  superior  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  workmen  in  the  new  centres  of  industry  in  Alsace  and  in 
the  north.  There  factory  workers  were  lodged  in  clean,  airy  houses,  as  was 
likewise  the  case  at  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing.  At  Morvillars  (Alsace)  the 
employer  rented  to  the  employ^  for  thirty-six  francs  a  year  a  commodious 
apartment  with  a  small  garden  attached. 

Under  the  old  regime  it  had  been  common  to  compare  the  life  of  the 
French  peasant  with  that  of  the  negro  in  the  colonies,  and  to  esteem  that  the 
latter  was  the  happier  of  the  two;  now  it  was  the  workers  in  cities  who  were 
given  the  name  of  "white  negroes,''  and  who  in  many  respects  would  have 
been  justified  in  envying  their  dark-skinned  brothers  to  whom  at  least  food, 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  the  sight  of  sky  and  trees  were  free. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  lot  of  the  French  workmen  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  workers  in  every  great  industrial  country,  particularly  in  England, 
where  the  investigation  started  by  Thomas  Sadler  in  1831,  having  in  view 
the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  for  children,  had  revealed  a  horrible  condition 
of  things. 

Between  the  bourgeoise  monarchy  which  seemed  insensible  to  so  much 
suffering  and  the  sufferers  themselves  (the  workers  in  the  cities),  strife  could 
not  fail  to  arise. 

Early  Strikes  and  Revolts 

In  October,  1831,  the  silk  weavers  of  La  Croix-Rousse  at  Lyons  demanded 
an  increase,  in  wages.  The  prefect  offered  to  mediate,  an  action  for  which  he 
was  aftenvards  bitterly  censured  by  the  oligarchy  of  employers.  The  mayor 
convoked  an  assembly  of  twenty-two  delegates  each  from  the  workingmen 
and  from  the  employers,  that  a  minimum  tariff  of  wages  might  be  fixed  upon. 
The  employers'  delegates  refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  after  a  meet- 
ing that  followed,  the  weavers  descended  in  a  body  from  La  Croix-Rousse  and 
poured  silently  into  the  place  de  Bellecour  and  the  square  before  the  pre- 
fecture. The  prefect  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  disperse,  that  the  tariff 
might  not  seem  to  have  been  imposed  by  force.  The  weavers  nevertheless 
signed  the  agreement ;  but  the  prefect  having  been  disavowed  by  his  govem- 
inent,  the  tariff  was  not  put  into  effect.  Immediately  La  Croix-Rousse  rose 
in  insurrection,  erected  barriers,  and  raised  a  black  flag  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  We  will  live  working  or  die  fighting."    The  msurgents  in  a  struggle  of 

'  The  lodfi^ngs  of  this  8ort  to  be  mpsi  severely  condemned  were  :  at  Lille  the  Saint  Saaveur 
quarter  and  the  cellars  of  the  rue  desEtaqnes,  at  MQlhaasen  the  cellars  of  the  "  white  negroes," 
at  Uouen  the  Martainville  quarter,  etc. 
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two  days  (21st-22nd  of  November)  repulsed  the  national  guard,  which  did 
not  make  any  great  display  of  courage,  forced  General  Ro^et  and  the  three 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  retreat,  and  for  ten  days  remained  ab- 
solute masters  of  Lyons.  They  committed  no  excesses — nay,  even  detailed 
some  of  their  number  to  keep  guard  over  the  houses  of  the  rich.  On  the  3rd 
of  December  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  an  enlarged  body 
of  troops  headed  by  Marshal  Soult  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  the 
king.  The  workmen  were  disarmed,  the  national  guard  was  dismissed,  and 
the  tariff  abolished.  What  especially  characterised  this  first  Lyons  insur- 
rection was  that  politics,  properly  speaking,  had  absolutely  no  share  in  it; 
the  movement  from  first  to  last  revolved  around  a  question  of  wages. 

It  was  different  in  Paris,  where  a  series  of  insurrections  burst  forth,  the 
most  terrible  of  which  were  those  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  1832,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque.  These  uprisings  were  the  work 
of  certain  republican  associations,  secret  or  avowed,  and  the  working  people 
in  general  had  but  little  share  in  them.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  workmg 
people  at  whom  the  government  aimed  when  it  passed  the  law  of  1834  on 
associations  (26th  of  March). 

The  month  of  April,  1834,  was  marked  by  agitation.  Troubles  arose  at 
Saint  fitienne,  Grenoble,  Besangon,  Arbois,  Poitiers,  Vienne,  Marseilles, 
Perpignan,  Auxerre,  ChfiJonnsur-Sadne,  fipinal,  Lun6ville,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
etc.;  but  the  only  really  serious  demonstrations  were  the  second  Lyons  in- 
siurection  and  the  new  revolt  in  Paris. 

In  Lyons  a  change  had  been  brought  about  in  the  spirit  of  the  working- 
classes  by  the  oj)erations  of  several  secret  societies.  The  question  of  wa^es 
was,  as  before,  paramount;  but  it  was  no  longer  unmingled  with  political 
feeling.  A  new  idea  had  arisen  for  which  to  do  battle,  the  republican  idea. 
The  news  of  the  vote  deciding  the  passage  of  the  law  on  associations  stirred 
the  chiefs  to  declare  revolt.  This  time  the  struggle  lasted  five  days — from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  of  April.  The  workmgmen  of  Lyons  displayed  a  courage 
so  desperate  that  at  one  time  General  Aymar  thought  seriously  of  retreat,  but 
in  the  end  the  royal  troops  were  victorious. 

The  Lyons  insurrection  had  not  been  completely  quelled  when,  on  the 
13th,  broke  forth  in  Paris  the  revolt  that  had  the  church  and  cloister  of  Saint 
Merri  for  its  centre.  Fighting  continued  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next, 
but  the  movement  was  finally  put  down  by  the  numerous  force  employed 
against  it — forty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  line  and  of  the  national  guard. 

The  explosions  that  shook  simultaneously  fifteen  or  twenty  cities  of 
France  had  for  result  the  monster  trial  called  "  trial  of  the  April  offenders." 
The  accused,  to  the  number  of  121,  of  whom  41  belonged  to  Paris  and  80  to 
the  departments,  were  arraigned  before  the  chamber  of  peers,  which  was 
formed  for  the  occasion  into  a  high  court,  presenting  a  total  of  88  judges. 

Utopian  Philosophies 

A  last  echo  of  these  conflicts  was  the  law  voted  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1835,  concerning  freedom  of  the  press.  From  that  time  forth  through  a 
period  of  twelve  years  the  monarchy  enjoyed  comparative  peace  witnout 

Eresage  of  the  fresh  revolution  that  was  brewmg,  a  revolution  of  a  ch^uracter 
oth  political  and  social.  The  political  phase  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the 
24th  of  February;  the  second  or  social  phase  was  of  longer  duration  and  of  a 
nature  more  serious  and  sanguinary.  The  French  workman,  however,  owed 
to  the  monarchy  of  July  the  law  of  March  22nd;  1841,  on  child  labour  in 
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factories,  aiming  to  protect  the  children  of  working  people  agwist  both  the 
weakness  of  their  parents  and  the  Rreed  of  employers.  The  principle  of  tliis 
protective  measure  was  combated  by  Gay-Lussac  who  denoimced  it,  in  the 
name  of  the  right  of  all  to  work  and  make  contracts,  as  the  beginning  of 
''  Saint-Simonism  or  Phalansterianism."  His  ar^umente  were  a  succession  of 
sophistries  unworthy  of  a  great  mind  and  maskmg  but  imperfectly  the  ^o- 
tistical  spirit  of  resistance  that  animated  employers.  The  law  applied  only 
to  such  mdustrial  establishments  as  employ^  mechanical  motive  power  or 
fires  that  were  never  allowed  to  go  out,  and  gave  occupation  to  twenty  or 
more  workers.  It  interdicted  the  employment  in  factones  of  children  imder 
twelve  years  of  SLge;  authorised  elsewhere  only  eight  hours  of  labour  a  day 
broken  by  a  rest  for  children  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  twelve  hours  of  labour 
from  twelve  to  thirteen,  and  no  night  work  at  all  for  those  under  thirteen. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  apprentice,  in  his  leisure  hours,  was  sup- 
posed to  attend  school.  Legal  sanction  was  given  by  a  corps  of  inspectors 
who  had  the  right  to  unpose  fines  for  any  contravention  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers. 

It  was  under  the  monarchy  of  July  that  the  crude  and  vague  ideas  of 
which  labour  socialism  was  composed  began  to  assume  some  definite  shape 
and  to  issue  forth  as  systems.  Saint-Simon,  the  author  of  the  "New  Chris- 
tianity," had  died  in  1825,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  sort  of  lay  congregation, 
the  members  of  which  practised  obedience  to  a  single  chief^  and  the  holding 
of  all  things  in  common.  They  were  called  Saint-Simomans,  and  at  one 
time  under  Enfantin  engaged  in  the  practice  of  mysteriously  mystic  rites. 
at  another  in  conjunction  with  the  financier  Pereire  and  the  economist  Michel 
Chevalier  set  out  to  reform  the  entire  economic  world.  In  1832  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  accused  of  having  violated  public  morality,  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  court  of  assizes,  where  they  appeared  in  the  full  uniform  of  their 
sect  (blue  tunic,  white  trousers,  and  varnished  leather  belt) ;  three  of  their 
number,  one  of  whom  was  the  "father"  Enfantin  himself,  were  sentenced  to 
a  month's  imprisonment.  After  that  the  "family"  became  "secularised" — 
that  is,  it  dispersed. 

Other  chiefs  and  other  doctrines  arose:  Fourier,  with  his  theory  of  the 
suppression  of  property  and  communal  life  in  his  Phcdansteries;  Cabet,  with 
his  dream  of  Icaria,  the  blessed  isle  whereon  the  state,  sole  proprietor,  pro- 
ducer, and  dispenser,  was  to  lay  down  for  its  subjects  their  daily  tasks,  to 
prescribe  the  cut  of  their  garments  and  the  menu  of  their  repasts;  Pierre 
Leroux,  with  his  books  on  Equality  and  Humanity y  in  which  mysticism  was 
blended  with  socialism;  Louis  Blanc,  who  in  his  Labour  Organisation  (1844) 
advised  the  state's  absorption  of  all  agricultural  property  and  industrial 
establishments.  These  various  theories  shared  one  trait  in  common:  they 
all  professed  communism  or  collectivism,  which  simply  means  suppression 
of  proprietary  rights  and  of  individual  initiative. 

Proudhon  departs  radically  from  this  idea.  Like  the  other  theorists  he 
objects  to  individual  holding  of  property  and  sums  up  his  views  in  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  Brissot  de  Warville,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Girondins: 
"What  is  property?  It  is  theft."  Ownership  is  unjust  because  it  creates 
inequality,  equality  is  exact  justice.  But  Proudhon  opposes  communism 
with  equal  energy ;  according  to  him  it  is  contrary  to  the  primordial  as  well 
as  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  humanity. 

He  would  not  only  do  away  altogether  with  state  intervention,  even 
where  the  state  is  communistic — he  demands  the  total  abolition  of  the  state, 
of  its  diplomacy,  its  armies,  its  frontiers.    The  principle  he  advocates  is 
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an-archy  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say  the  suppression 
of  all  authority  save  that  of  the  father.  The  only  social  force  that  ne  admits 
is  the  force  that  springs  from  the  free  association  of  workinmnen. 

The  sincere  and  ardent  republicans  who,  on  the  24th  of  February,  formed 
the  provisory  government,  promised  to  assure  the  workingman,  to  whose 
courage  was  due  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  an  improved  position  in 
society.  They  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  suffrage  and  free  admii^ion 
into  the  national  guard,  which  was  thus  clmnged  from  a  body  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  men  to  one  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

In  restoring  absolute  liberty  of  association  and  of  the  press,  the  provisory 
government  made  two  very  dangerous  gifts  to  the  excitable  and  profoundly 
ignorant  Parisian  workingmen  who,  in  consequence  of  the  general  j)erturbation 
caused  by  the  sitting  of  February  24th,  found  themselves  suddenly  without 
work.  Idleness  and  want  made  them  accept  as  the  wisest  counsels  the 
seditious  utterances  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the  demagogues  at  the  clubs. 

As  early  as  the  25th  of  February  a  crowd  of  armed  workmen  bearing 
the  red  flag  as  symbol  of  republican  socialism  assembled  at  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville.  It  required  all  Lamartine's  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  discard  their 
unworthy  emblem  and  raise  in  its  place  the  tricolour,  which  had  already 
made  the  "  tour  of  the  world/'  ^ 

The  situation  of  the  workers  soon  assumed  an  aspect  too  serious  to  admit 
of  any  delay  in  providing  relief.  But  was  it  possible  to  succour  all  the  suffer- 
ing toilers  who  were  deprived  of  work?  The  attempt  was  made.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  bakers  and  butchers  to  supply  with  bread  and  meat  any  of  the 
armed  citizens  who  had  a  requisition  from  their  chief.  All  the  articles  pledged 
at  the  Mont-de-Pi6t6  since  February  1st  upon  which  had  been  advancea  a 
loan  of  not  over  ten  francs  were  to  be  returned  to  their  former  owners.  The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  thrown  open  to  receive  invalided  workmen,  and 
the  government  proposed  to  "restore  to  the  workingmen,  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belonged,  the  million  francs  that  were  about  to  fall  due  from  the 
civil  list.''  To  these  acts  of  gross  flattery  towards  the  men  of  the  people  were 
added  declarations  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  government  took  upon  itself 
to  "guarantee  the  existence  of  the  workman  by  means  of  work,"  that  is  to 
"giiarantee  work  to  every  citizen."  Twenty-four  battalions  of  "mobile 
national  guard"  were  created,  each  soldier  of  which  was  to  receive  a  dailv 
pay  of  thirty  sous.  At  the  same  time  were  opened  the  "national  workshops 
which  cost  enormous  sums  to  support  and  which  completed  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  artisan  by  exacting  from  him  a  merely  nominal  return  m  work 
for  a  daily  wage  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  francs.  Also  followers  of  the  finer 
crafts,  such  as  jewellers,  clockmakers,  engravers,  etc.,  were  frequently  to  be 
seen  spoiling  the  delicacy  of  their  hands  by  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  or  digging 
ditches. 

The  National  Workshops  and  Their  Consequences 

The  government  determined  to  effect  still  more.  It  instituted  in  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg  " a  governmental  commission"  for  working  people, 
of  which  several  workmen  were  elected  members,  and  which  was  given  a 
president  and  vice-president  in  the  persons  of  two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, Louis  Blanc  and  the  workman  Albert.  Louis  Blanc  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  undertook  to  explain  to  the  workers  just  what  was  meant 

['  Concerning  Lamartlne,  the  politician,  a  very  Interesting  book  appeared  In  1908  bj  Bl 
Pierre  Quentin-Bikachart.] 
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by  the  '' organisation  of  labour."  Thus  by  lectures  and  fine  speeches  the 
government  sought  to  make  the  people  forget  their  miseries. 

The  many  secret  societies  and  professional  demagogues  (Blanqui,  Barbd& 
and  F^lix  Pyat  had  already  made  for  themselves  a  wide  reputation)  prt^ted 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  labouring  classes  and  drew  them  into  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  manifestations.  Such  for  instance  was  the  movement  of  the  17th 
of  March,  which  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Paris,  and 
that  of  the  16th  of  April,  so  menacing  for  the  government  that  it  ordered 
out  the  national  guard  into  the  square  oefore  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  Tlie  work- 
ingmen,  incited  by  their  leaders  to  mingle  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  or 
even  interest  them,  were  beginning  to  make  of  themselves  an  intderaUe 
nuisance,  while  the  Bonapartist  or  royalist  agents  that  took  an  active  part  in 
their  manifestations  constituted  a  grave  peril  to  the  republic. 

Another  source  of  danger,  and  one  that  threatened  more  seriously  day  l^ 
day,  was  the  workshops.  In  the  beginning  the  nimiber  of  workers  tbey  con- 
tamed  was  but  a  few  thousand;  a  short  time  after,  the  total  had  risen  to 
110,000.  The  strikes,  encouraged  by  the  conunisaon  of  tlie  Luxembourg, 
multiplied  without  any  apparent  reason;  the  participants  doubtless  pre- 
f erreci  the  dolce  far  niente  of  the  national  workshops  to  any  serious  toil  else- 
where. Instead  of  breaking  up  l^ese  workshops  into  groups  more  or  less 
widely  distant  from  each  other,  their  director,  ^nile  Thomas,  allowed  them 
to  become  concentrated  in  the  single  district  that  to-day  forms  tiie  Pare 
Monceau.  He  had  instituted  in  these  workshops  an  almost  militaiy  discipline 
and  organisation.  Bv  such  measures  the  government  hoped  to  raise  up  for 
itself  a  great  power  of  defence;  but  it  was  soon  foimd  that  t£e  vast  assemblages 
of  workmen  furnished  nearly  all  Uie  recruits  for  the  popular  manifestations. 

When  the  constituent  assemblv  came  together  (tne  4th  of  May)  the 

Ettvity  of  the  situation  was  revealed  to  it  by  the  audadous  action  of  the 
bour  leaders.  On  the  15th  of  May,  imder  pretext  of  presenting  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  Poland — many  workmen  believea  that  that  very  evening  a  relief 
expedition  was  to  be  imdertaken  in  favour  of  the  ''France  of  the  North" — a 
mass  of  people,  nearly  two  thousand  unarmed  men,  led  by  Blanqui,  Raspail, 
Quentin,  Huber,  and  Sobrier,  made  irruption  into  the  assembly.    Huber 

Eroclaimed  it  to  be  dissolved.  After  that  the  rioters  were  expelled  without 
loodshed  by  the  mobile  guard.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville,  but  were  dispersed  by  Lamartine,  who  followed  them  at  the  head  of 
the  mobile  guard. 

The  assembly  showed  less  disposition  to  forgive  this  criminal  aggression 
than  had  the  governments  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  It  proceeded  at  once  to 
close  several  clubs,  decreed  the  arrest  of  BarMs,  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  Quentin, 
and  even  Albert,  tne  former  member  of  the  provisory  government.  It  broke 
with  Louis  Blanc,  and  made  minister  of  war  a  tried  republican  and  valiant 
African  general,  Eugene  Cavaignac.  Lastly  it  formed  a  conmiission  solely 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  national  workshops  and  render  a  report. 

Unfortunately  the  person  chai]ged  with  making  this  report  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  members  of  the  legitimist  and  clencal  Right,  the  apologist  of 
the  terrible  pope-inquisitor  Pius  V,  and  future  author  of  the  law  of  1850  on 
public  instruction,  Alfred  de  Falloux.  The  assembly,  acting  on  blind  im- 
pulse, adopted  his  conclusions.  It  displayed  as  great  an  mexperience  in 
closing  the  national  workshops  as  that  revealed  by  the  governments  of  the 
H6telKle-Ville  in  creating  them  and  allowing  them  to  develop.  It  had  not. 
however,  the  excuse  of  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  posterity — their  profound 
pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
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One  circumstance  which  was  certain  to  produce  bloodshed  in  Paris  was 
the  precipitate  haste  of  the  enemies  of  the  national  workshops  in  carrying  out 
their  measures  of  repression.  On  the  29th  of  May,  by  means  of  an  arbitrary 
warrant  that  recalls  the  lettres  de  cachet,  £mile  Thomas  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  Bordeaux. 

The  watchword  of  the  reactionists  was  "An  end  must  be  made  at  once." 
In  his  report  Falloux,  with  odious  hypocrisy,  denounced  the  national  work- 
shops as  the  agency  which  had  worked  the  "saddest  deterioration  in  the 
character  formerly  so  pure  and  glorious  of  the  Parisian  workman." 

On  the  22nd  of  June  a  decree,  published  in  Le  Moniteur  and  signed  by 
Minister  Goudchaux,  declared  that  "aU  workmen  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-five  must  on  the  foUowing  day  enlist  in  the  army  under  pain 
of  being  refusea  admission  to  the  workshops."  On  the  23rd  barricades  were 
erected  all  over  the  city  and  firing  commenced.  Eugene  Cavaignac,  "chief 
of  the  executive  power,"  was  in  supreme  command,  having  imder  him  several 
of  the  ablest  and  bravest  generals  of  the  African  service.  The  battle  between 
the  workmen  and  the  re^ar  state  forces  waged  with  unparalleled  fury  for 
four  whole  days;  the  troops  had  the  task  of  tearing  down  himdreds  of  bar- 
ricades. On  uie  25th  General  Damesme  was  fatally  wounded,  the  generals 
Br6a  and  de  N6grier  were  assassinated,  and  Monseigneur  Afifre,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  was  killed. 

The  assembly  now  saw  the  mistake  it  had  committed  and  voted  three 
millions  for  the  relief  of  needy  workmen;  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents, 
however,  never  even  heard  of  the  measure.  The  struggle  ended  on  the  26th 
by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  work- 
men of  this  quarter  had  taken  up  arms  on  hearing  the  rumour  that  the  royal- 
ists were  attacking  the  republic;  what  was  their  surprise  to  see  the  troops, 
the  national  guard,  the  mobile  guard — the  latter  composed  entirely  of  work- 
men— all  scahng  the  barricades  to  cries  of  "  Vive  la  r6piiblique.''  During  that 
series  of  wretched  misunderstanding  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  the 
"days  of  June,"  French  blood  was  ^ed  in  streams.  There  were  in  all  six  or 
seven  thousand  wounded.  The  government  troops,  which  went  imcovered 
to  the  attack  of  the  barricades,  behind  which  were  sheltered  the  insurgents, 
counted  fifteen  himdred  dead,  and  among  them  seven  generals.  The  in- 
surgents lost  but  half  that  number.  Of  the  rebels  who  were  taken  captive, 
3,376  were  transported  to  Algeria,  where  many  of  them  foimded  colonies.* 

The  recognition  of  the  "right  to  work"  and  the  faulty  organisation  of 
the  national  workshops  have  cast  a  great  weight  of  blame  on  the  memory 
of  the  provisory  government;  but  still  severer  condemnation  attaches  to 
the  assembly  and  to  those  political  intriguers  who  made  it  do  their  will; 
who  showed  themselves  so  woefully  imorant  of  the  psychology  of  the  mass 
of  workers,  and  so  forgetful  of  their  devotion  on  the  24th  of  February. 

It  was  the  republic  that  had  to  suffer  by  the  mistakes  made  on  every 
side.  The  remembrance  of  the  "days  of  June"  had  due  weight  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presidential  election  on  the  10th  of  December,  1848.  The  name 
of  Louis  Napoleon  was  cast  into  the  urn  by  citizens  eager  for  peace,  and  by 
workingmen  who  hoped  to  obtain  through  the  nephew  of  the  first  emperor, 
through  the  author  of  UExtinction  du  paup&risme,  a  signal  revenge. 

['  Alexandre  Quentin-BAacliart,  Rapport  de  la  OommisHon  d*enquite  9tir  le  16  Mai  et 
Vintwrrectum  de  Juin,  1848.  8  yoIs.  in  4.  See  also  the  apologies  of  tfmile  Thomas,  Histaire 
deeateUera  natianaum,  1860.  Eiatoirea  de  la  BAvolviion  de  18 J^,  which  are  likewise  apologieB, 
by  Lamartine,  GNmier-Pagds,  and  Louis  Blanc] 
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The  Working  Classes  under  Louis  Napoleon 

The  two  republican  assemblies,  the  constituent  and  the  l^islative,  were 
neither  of  them  capable  of  oflfering  a  final  solution  to  the  labour  problem; 
the  first  because  of  its  brief  term  of  existence,  the  second  because  of  its  in- 
ternal divisions  and  over-conservative  tendencies.  The  laws  they  passed 
were  merely  those  of  the  18th  of  Jime,  1850,  on  superannuation  fimds;  of 
the  15th  of  July,  1850,  on  mutual  aid  societies;  and  of  the  22nd  of  February, 
1851.  abolishing  certain  limitations — a  survival  of  the  old  regime — to  the 
number  of  apprentices.  The  law  of  the  27th  of  November,  1^9,  on  coali- 
tions of  workmg  J)eople  simply  reproduces  certain  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  Napoleon.  The  humiliating  formality  of  the  livret  and  Article  1,781 
of  the  Civil  Code  were  also  allowed  to  remain  in  force. 

Moreover,  both  republican  assemblies,  but  espjecially  the  legislative,  which 
more  directly  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  executive  power,  had  de- 

Earted  widely  from  the  principles  of  well-nigh  absolute  liberty  promised 
y  the  provisory  eovemment  as  the  foimdation  of  the  new  republic.  The 
constituent  assembly  by  the  enactment  of  July  28, 1848,  which  aimed  partic- 
ularly at  secret  societies,  restricted  liberty  of  meeting  and  association,  and 
the  legislative  interdicted,  for  a  period  of  tune  which  was  afterwards  renewed, 
all  clubs  and  public  meetings.  It  did  not  venture,  however,  to  re-enforce 
either  Article  291  of  the  Penal  Code  or  the  law  of  1834. 

About  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  regard  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
That  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  multiplication  of  subversive  journals  the 
constituent  assembly  redemanded  the  former  security;  then  it  pronoimced 
j)enalties  against  wnters  who  should  attack  any  of  the  existing  institutions — 
the  nationd  assembly,  the  executive  power,  the  constitution,  property-rights, 
the  principles  of  imiversal  suflFrage  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  literly 
of  worship,  the  family,  etc.  The  legislative  reissued  almost  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  1835,  then  re-established  the  stamp-tax  in  addition  to  the 
obligatory  security. 

Finally  the  legislative  committed  the  supreme  folly  of  exacting,  in  the 
law  of  May  31, 1850,  not  six  months'  but  three  years'  residence  as  qualification 
for  the  right  to  vote,  which  was  virtually  to  exclude  the  whole  body  of  work- 
ingmen,  forced  as  they  are  by  the  exigencies  of  labour  to  frequent  changes  of 
haoitation.  Thus  the  assembly  struck  an  annihilating  blow  at  the  very 
system  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  universal  suffrage.  No  enemy  ani- 
mated by  the  most  perfidious  designs  could  have  counselled  it  to  a  more 
self-destructive  act.  The  proclamation  of  the  usurper-president  had  now, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  workingmen's  neutrality,  out  to  include  this 
simple  declaration:   ** Universal  suffrage  is  again  established." 

To  sum  up,  the  republic — provisory  government  or  assembly — had  given 
so  little  satisfaction  to  the  masses  of  the  people  whether  urban  or  rural,  had 
fallen  so  far  short  of  fulfilling,  not  their  dreams  but  their  most  legitimate 
hopes,  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  any  new  rule,  however  autocratic,  to 
establish  its  sway  over  them.  The  act  of  perjury  and  the  massacres  in  which 
this  dawning  power  took  its  rise  might  render  inimical  to  it  a  certain  high 
element  among  the  people;  it  none  the  less  succeeded  in  flattering  the  inter- 
ests and  thereby  gaining  the  sympathies  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

Its  first  display  of  ability  was  in  recognising  that  it  was  above  all  a  gov- 
ernment of  universal  suffrage  and  that  its  most  pressing  need  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  masses.    All  new  laws  must  be  framed  with  these  facts  in  view; 
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they  were  the  key-note  that  dominated  the  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  how,  if  universal  suffrage  had  not  existed  m  France,  could  they  have 
instituted  a  plebiscite  before  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  have 
demanded  of  the  king  Victor  Emmanuel  that  he  confinn  by  a  plebiscite  his 
Italian  conquests? 

The  rule  that  followed  upon  the  coup  d'6tat,  bearing  first  the  name  of 
decennial  presidency,  then  that  of  empire,  had  the  support  of  the  rural  classes, 
which  the  provisory  government  had  alienated  by  establishing  the  impost  of 
45  centimes — that  is,  increasing  direct  taxation  by  45  per  cent.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  Napoleon  III  to  win  the  favour  of  village  inhabitants  by  building 
dwellings  for  the  mayors,  erecting  churches,  and  cutting  new  parish  roads; 
and  to  capture  their  suffrage  by  means  of  a  cleverly-executed  svstem  of 
official  candidateship.  A  series  of  full  crops  and  luurests  completed  the 
general  well-being  in  the  country,  and  the  superstitious  peasant  was  inclined 
to  attribute  all  to  the  magic  name  of  Napoleon.  Even  now  old  inhabitants 
love  to  recall  the  times  when  grain  and  cattle  "sold  so  high." 

Napoleon  III  also  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  workers  in  cities;  in 
him  indeed  may  be  seen  the  organiser,  hesitating  at  times,  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  he  was  accomplishing,  of  that  great  power,  urban  democ- 
racy. His  autocratic  rule  brought  to  realisation  what  none  of  the  liberal 
monarchies  or  republican  assembfies  had  even  dared  to  attempt.  The  nephew 
of  the  great  emperor  in  his  law  of  the  25th  of  May,  1864,  struck  out  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  Articles  414,  415,  and  416  which  interdicted  coalitions,  abro- 
gated at  the  same  time  the  law  of  1849  and  put  an  end  to  a  svstem  which 
forced  the  tribunals  to  judge  each  year  an  average  of  seventy-nve  trials  re- 
sulting from  strikes.  The  new  law  recognised  the  right  of  workingmen  to 
concert  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  means  most  effectual  for  this  end,  the  strike.  It  punished  only  those 
offences  which  brought  about  sunultaneous  cessation  of  labour  by  means  of 
acts  of  violence,  menace,  or  fraud.  The  government  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  protect  as  fully  the  labourer's  right  to  cease  work  as  his  right  to 
work.  Freedom  so  unrestrained  might  become,  according  to  the  use  it  was 
given  in  the  hands  of  workingmen,  either  a  powerful  instrument  for  their 
material  improvement  or  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  was  ever  turned 
against  both  themselves  and  the  industries  of  the  nation.  Was  it  to  be  hoped 
that  they  would  always  use  it  wisely?  Led  away  by  the  ardour  of  political 
feeling,  they  were  frequently  guilty  of  unwarrantable  acts  that  brou^t  them 
into  violent  contact  with  the  public  authorities  charged  with  protecting 
liberty  of  labour.  From  such  encounters  resulted  sanguinary  episodes  like 
that  of  the  Ricamarie  "massacre''  (1869),  in  which  were  killed  eleven  persons, 
two  of  whom  were  women. 

By  the  law  of  the  2nd  of  August,  1868,  the  government  abrogated  Article 
1,781  of  the  Civil  Code.  In  18M  more  timidity  had  been  shown,  as  for  in- 
stance when  the  livret  was  insisted  upon  with  greater  rigour,  and  it  was  ob- 
ligatory upon  each  new  employer  to  have  it  endorsed  by  the  police.  The 
evils  resulting  from  this  practice  becoming  more  apparent  as  time  went  on, 
an  inquest  was  ordered  in  1869,  which  was  about  to  end  in  the  suppression  of 
the  livrei  when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out.  Hospitals  were  multi- 
plied for  the  labouring  classes,  and  asylums  for  infants  and  old  people.  The 
empress  took  under  her  especial  patronage  aU  these  works  of  public  charity, 
and  one  of  the  asylums  on  the  Seine  was  given  the  name  of  Prince  Imperial. 

Tlie  species  of  popularity  which  Napoleon  III  enjoyed  among  Parisian 
workingmen  was  founded  on  the  abundance  of  work  provided  by  the  recon- 
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struction  of  a  lane  part  of  the  capital  by  Haussmann,  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  The  people  were  fond  of  sajrine  in  presence  of  this  gigantic  hau99* 
mannisaticm,  ''When  the  building  trade  flourishes  everything  goes  wcdl/' 
The  number  of  workmen  employeof  in  buildine  alone  was  almost  doubled— 
71,240  instead  of  41,600.  The  total  nimiber  of  labourers  emplo]red  in  all  the 
twenty  districts  of  Paris  had  increased  from  342,530  to  416.811,  of  which 
285,861  were  men,  and  the  rest  were  women,  girls,  and  young  boys.  Besides 
these,  42,028  people  were  employed  in  the  public  establishments  and  by  tiie 
great  companies,  26,242  were  sub-contractors,  and  62,199  were  engaged  in 
work  on  tneir  own  account.  The  whole  made  up  an  army  of  more  than 
500X00  Parisian  workers. 

The  laboiu*  delegates  that  the  enmeror  had  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  London  in  ]w3  noted  l^e  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
English  labourers,  and  studied  the  working  of  their  trade  unions.  Some 
returned  aflSliated  to  the  dangerous  International  Association  of  Workingm^; 
others,  more  practical,  merely  brought  back  a  deep  veneration  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutuality.  In  the  report  of  the  typographers  is  to  be  read:  '' Asso- 
ciation is  the  truest  and  most  efficacious  method  of  promoting  the  peaceful 
and  progressive  emancipation  of  the  working-classes."  Moreover,  the  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt  in  France  of  the  success  obtained  in  Germany  by 
Schuhse-Delitzsch,  who  had  created  the  workmen's  mutual  credit  system 
and  the  people's  banks.  Soon  in  every  part  of  France — ^naturallv  wiui  (lie 
authorisation  of  the  government — co-operative  societies  in  the  fidids  of  con- 
sumption, production,  and  credit  hegBm  to  multiply.  The  progress  of  the 
urbim  working-classes  was  also  shown  by  the  gr^t  number  of  mutual  aid 
societies  that  arose  among  them:  five  years  after  the  passa^  of  the  law  <tf 
July  15th,  1850,  there  were  no  less  than  2,695  of  these  associations. 

In  1853  the  manufacturer  Jean  Dollfus  of  Mulhausen  foimded  the  Miil- 
hausen  Society  of  Labour  Settlements,  which  not  only  assured  the  workman 
comfortable  and  salubrious  Quarters,  but  permitted  hun  to  own  his  home 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  vears  hy  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  annuaUy.  This 
example  was  shortly  followed  in  every  part  of  France. 

The  Commune  of  1871 

The  fall  of  the  second  empire,  occurring  as  it  did  when  a  foreign  war  was 
at  its  height,  was  preceded  and  followed  by  revolutionary  movements.  After 
war  had  been  declared  it  was  found  necessary  all  over  Uie  country,  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  troops  of  the  line,  to  muster  in  the  "  mobile  guards," 
the  "mobilised  troops/'  and  the  "national  guwd,"  which  aitogether  made 
up  a  force  that  held  discipline  in  contempt  and,  being  also  wiUiout  military 
training  or  instruction,  could  render  effective  service-^orious  service  it  was 
sometimes — only  in  case  of  siege. 

In  Paris,  especially,  nothing  had  been  accomplished  save  to  organise  an 
armed  conflict  between  political  opinions  of  the  bitterest  and  most  fervid 
character.  Those  members  of  the  "government  of  the  national  defence" 
who  remained  shut  up  in  Paris  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  cUstinguL^  be- 
tween the  "good  battalions"  and  the  "bad  battalions.^  The  latter  were 
in  general  quite  as  active  in  opposing  the  German  invasion  as  the  others,  but 
under  all  their  patriotism  lay  the  ulterior  puipose  of  making  the  republic 
that  was  proclaimed  on  September  4th,  and  acknowledged  throughout  France, 

*  Depositions  before  the  committee  investigatiiig  the  acts  of  the  goTerament  of  the  imttifnri 
defence,  preceded  by  the  report  of  the  Count  Mm. 
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a  socialistic  republic.  Many  of  these  "bad  battalions"  were  under  the  direct 
influence  of  leaders  who  had  gained  fame  in  previous  revolutions,  Blanqui, 
F61ix  Pyat,  or  certain  new  demagogues  who,  with  the  exception  of  Flourens 
or  Delescluze,  were  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Among  the  "bad  battal- 
ions" there  were  many  "worse"  ones,  for  example  those  of  Belleville  who 
tore  up  the  flag  given  them  to  raise  on  their  march  towards  the  enemy,  but 
who  were  always  in  the  lead  when  anv  rioting  took  place/ 

In  realitv  the  famous  "commune  existed  when  Paris  was  still  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  events  of  October  1st,  1870,  when  the  government  was  penned 
\xp  for  fourteen  hours  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville  by  riots  which  fortimately  ter- 
minated without  bloodshed,  also  those  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1871,  when 
firing  broke  out  in  the  square  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  between  the  "mobiles" 
of  Brittany  and  the  101st  battalion  of  the  national  guard,  were  all  the  work 
of  the  commune. 

After  Paris  had  capitulated,  nearly  one  himdred  thousand  men  belonging 
to  the  well-to-do  classes,  hence.to  the  "good  battalions,"  hurried  to  rejoin  their 
families  and  the  field  was  left  free  to  the  revolutionists,  who  imtil  then  had 
not  been  in  the  majority.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  they  assimied  the 
name  of  ''federates."  Upon  the  temper  of  this  populace  possessing  450,000 
rifles,  2,000  cannon,  and  innumerable  stores  of  powder,  upon  the  spint  of  men, 
already  tried  by  the  sufferings  of  the  siege — sufferings  that  had  resulted  in 
enormous  infant  mortality — and  a  prey  to  the  hallucinations  of  the  "siege 
fever,"  and  of  patriotism  exasperated  by  defeat,  a  nimiber  of  incidents  that 
now  took  place  acted  with  disastrous  effect.  On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March 
the  Parisians  saw  the  German  troops  march,  according  to  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  they  also 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  national  assembly,  now  in  session  at  Bordeaux, 
was  acting  disloyalljr  to  the  republic,  and  learned  on  the  arrival  of  the  repre- 
sentatives at  Versailles  that  the  royalist  majority  had  received  with  violent 
hostility  the  complaints  of  the  Paris  mayors^ 

Finally,  the  dearest  interests  of  all  were  attacked  when  the  assembly  gave 
forth  that  the  notes  which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  through  the  whole  mira- 
tion of  the  siege  were  now  demandable  within  forty-eight  hours,  such  a  decision 
being  equivalent  toparalysing  Parisian  commerce  and  plunging  its  leaders 
into  oankruptcy.  The  episode  of  the  cannon  of  Montmartre  on  March  18th 
caused  the  insurrection  to  burst  forth  with  a  fury  that  resulted  in  the  shameful 
assassination  of  two  eenerals.  The  revolutionists  of  Lyons  rose  at  the  same 
time  and  assassinated  the  prefect  of  Loire,  and  in  Marseilles  the  riots  were 
not  put  down  without  much  bloodshed.  M.  Thiers  resolved  to  evacuate 
Paris  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  it  again  the  more  surely.  Though 
justifiable  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  this  action  virtually  delivered  Paris 
over  to  the  tyranny  of  mob  rule,  with  all  its  attendant  chances  of  pillage, 
burning — perhaps  even  of  total  destruction. 

Tafing  up  ms  position  at  Versailles  with  a  body  of  troops,  small  at  first 
but  growmg  in  nimiber  as  the  prisoners  from  Germany  returned,  M.  Thiers 
for  two  months  held  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  visiting  terrible  reprisals  on 
those  "commimard"  battalions  which  ventured  out  into  the  plain.  On  the 
21st  of  May  the  Versailles  troops  took  by  surprise  the  gate  of  Saint  Cloud 
and  poured  into  Paris;  after  which  commenced  the  "week  of  blood"  or  the 
"battle  of  seven  days,"  which  as  far  exceeded  in  horror  the  terrible  days  of 
June,  1848,  as  the  latter  surpassed  the  uprisings  of  1831,  1832,  and  1834. 

['  Jules  Ferry/deposition  before  the  committee  of  investigation  on  the  18th  of  March,  1S71, 
reprodaced  in  yoI.  1,  page  549,  of  his  Discoura  et  opinums.] 
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The  ''proletariat"  manifested  its  new-found  power  in  an  ever-growing  thint 
for  destruction.  The  whole  centre  of  Paris— Ledon  of  Honour,  court  of 
Accounts,  Tuileries,  Minis^  of  Finance,  Palais  Koval.  Pkklais  qb  Justice, 
Prefecture  of  Police,  and  H6tel-de-\^e,  that  marvel  ot  the  Renaissance 
formed  but  one  cauldron;  ever3rwhere  insurgents  of  both  sexes  were  goi 
about  making  use  of  petroleiun.  The  cannon  of  the  Versailles  artillery  a: 
those  of  the  communards  opened  fire  on  each  otiier  from  one  quarter  to 
another  of  tiie  very  heart  of  Paris.  Unable  to  hold  otit  longer,  the  commune 
order^  the  massacre  of  the  ''hostages,''  among  whom  were  the  archbishop  df 
Paris,  Monseigneur  Darboy,  and  tne  preadent,  Bonjean.  The  last  of  the 
federates  were  finally  crushed  among  the  tombs  of  Pdre-Lachaise. 

Of  the  members  of  the  commune,  Delesduze  had  found  death  on  a  barri- 
cade, Jacques  Durand  and  Varlin  had  been  executed,  the  ferocious  Racnil 
Rigault  had  been  killed  bv  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  and  five 
otters  had  received  wounds.    All  the  rest  had  taken  to  flight. 

It  was  upon  the  poor  devils,  the  humble  members  of  the  various  natkmal 
guards  who  were  for  the  most  part  unwitting  instruments,  that  the  puiusb- 
ment  fell  most  heavily.  Seventeen  thousana  of  these  parlicipants  perished 
during  or  after  the  combat,  and  37,000  were  driven  on  foot  throu^  torrid 
heat  to  Versailles,  where  they  were  arraigned  before  a  council  of  war*  This 
trial  resulted  in  26  executions,  3,417  deportations,  1,247  detentions,  832 
banishments,  251  condemnations  to  penal  servitude,  and  4,873  diverse  peoh 
alties.  ''  Paris  has  cruelly  expiated  the  error  into  which  it  was  plunged  hy 
certain  ^ty  and  irresponsible  men^  surely  after  the  sufferings  endured  and 
the  heroism  displayed  during  the  siege  the  dty  did  not  deserve  a  destiny 
so  hard.'' ^ 

For  more  than  two  months  the  commune  ruled  supreme  over  one  of  the 
^eatest  capitals  of  the  world,  and  to  this  day  the  collectivists,  the  anardhists. 
the  unruly,  and  the  lawless  ot  ever^  country  on  the  g^obe  cdeorate  that  brief 
triumph  as  the  most  splendid  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  people  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  commune  was  guilty  of  monstrous  crimes. 
To  offset  these  crimes,  what  social  ideals  did  it  realise,  what  doctrines  or 
plans  of  reform  did  it  hand  down  to  posterity,  what  guiding  signs  did  it 
place  alon^  the  route  of  succeeding  generations  or  what  foundations  lay 
ready  for  the  future  constructions  of  humanity?  The  truth  is  that  tiie  com- 
mune distinguished  itself  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  complete  dearth  of  ideas, 
a  prodigious  inability  to  do  anything  but  repeat  certain  terrorist  proceedings 
of  '93,  to  strut  about  under  the  same  stripes  and  dignities  as  those  worn  by 
the  citizen-governors.  The  "central  committee  of  the  commune"  was  made 
up  in  the  beginning  of  very  ordinary  individuals,  who  were  obscure  at  the 
time  of  their  selection  and  remained  so  even  while  wielding  a  power  that 
was  practically  unlimited.  Boimd  together  by  no  common  ties  and  for  the 
most  part  grossly  ignorant,  these  men  had  not  even  a  true  conception  of  the 
principles  uiey  represented;  hence  were  utterly  incapable  of  arranging,  either 
singly  or  in  concert,  any  plan  for  united  action. 

The  central  committee  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  hundred  members, 
but  rarely  did  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  come  together  at  a  sitting.  "TTie 
records  of  these  meetings  reveal  the  strange  body  to  have  been  after  all  little 
more  than  a  makeshift;  instability  is  always  apparent,  as  well  as  great  con- 
fusion and  a  lack  of  sequence  in  ideas.    Certain  successful  candidates  suddenly 

*  Gabriel  Hanotaux  (fonner  minister  of  foreign  afbire),  ffittaire  de  la  France  c(mUmparaiin$, 
ToL  I,  Paris,  1908, 
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relinquished  membership,  others  abstained  from  attending  any  of  the  sittings, 
while  yet  other  individuals,  without  having  been  elected,  presented  themselves 
in  company  with  a  friend  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  until  a  compliant 
was  made  and  both  were  expelled.   * 

An  all-powerful  commime  (using  the  word  in  its  true  sense),  holding 
universal  sway  by  virtue  of  the  terror  it  inspired,  demanding  of  all  provi- 
sions, bravery,  and  willing  arms,  was  a  legend  rather  than  a  fact.  In  realitv 
a  few  audacious  men  both  within  and  without  the  committee,  such  as  Rossel, 
Flourens,  the  "generals"  Duval  and  Bergeret,  Raoul  Rigault,  and  Delescluze, 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  power  and  abused  it  shame- 
fully. So  lon^  as  lasted  the  commune  the  conditions  under  which  men  gov- 
erned, tyrannised,  fought,  killed,  and  themselves  found  death  were  those 
of  pure  anarchy.  Were  it  otherwise,  had  any  serious  organisation  or  system 
existed,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  Versailles  trooi^  to  enter  Paris 
and  pass  through  the  gate  of  Saint  Cloud  without  discharging  a  shot  from 
their  rifles? 

The  suppression  of  the  Paris  revolt  might — so  hoped  the  assembly's  Right 
— ^wipe  out  the  republic  itself,  but  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  Democracy, 
thoum  vanquished,  was  still  formidable,  and  the  republic  in  whose  name  it 
had  been  subdued  retained  such  an  appearance  of  power  that  M.  Thiers, 
in  whose  hand  lay  the  destinies  of  France,  accentuated  his  evolution  towards 
the  Left.  Moreover,  the  rural  populations  and  the  bour^isie  of  1871  dis- 
played more  reason  and  self-possession  than  had  characterised  similar  classes 
m  1848.  Far  from  hastening  to  set  over  themselves  a  master,  as  had  the 
latter,  they  gave  all  their  support  to  the  aged  statesman  who  was  doiog  his 
utmost  to  place  the  republic  m  a  position  of  safety. 

Recent  Legislation  for  the  Betterment  of  Labour 

It  was  now  imiversally  comprehended  that  a  republic  should  exist  for 
the  good  of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  should  be  res  publica  in  tiie  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words;  whereas  former  revolutions  had  lurthered  the  interests  of 
one  class  alone.  The  assemblies  which  succeeded  each  other  after  1875, 
having  greater  wisdom,  more  time  for  deliberation,  and  wider  experience 
iMn  those  of  the  second  republic,  elaborated  so  many  useful  laws  that  a 
complete  change  was  brought  about  in  the  situation  of  the  workingman. 

Powerful  as  was  the  instrument  of  emancipation  put  into  the  mmds  of 
working  people  when  universal  suffrage  was  proclaimed  in  1848,  the  gift 
needed  another  to  complete  it — free  and  obligatory  education  for  the  masses 
as  provided  by  the  Ferry  laws;  also  the  adult  schools,  complementary  to 
ttie  primary  school  system,  and  technical  instruction  of  all  sorts* 

The  law  of  the  21st  of  March,  1884,  on  syndicates,  borrowed  the  best 
features  of  early  labour  organisation  in  France  and  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teed, it  was  hoped,  full  liberty  to  the  individual.  The  law  of  July  ^d^  1890, 
suppressed  the  obligation  of  the  workinmian  to  carry  a  livret,  or  certificate. 
The  law  of  the  8th  of  July,  1890,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  ddeeates 
of  miners,  who  were  to  he  electea  by  their  comrades  and  charged  with  se- 
curing safe  conditions  of  labour.  The  law  of  the  27th  of  December,  1892, 
instituted  optional  arbitration  in  litigations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  law  of  the  9th  of  April,  1898,  awarded  an  indemnity  to  work- 
men injured  while  performing  any  ordered  task,  even  when  the  injury  could 

['  Camille  Pelletan,  Le  OomiU  central  de  la  Conmune,  New  Edition.] 
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be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  imprudence.  In  case  of  death  fitmi 
such  a  cause  the  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  and  (^dren  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  law  of  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  extended  to  agricultural  labourers 
this  same  ri^ht  of  indemnity  in  cases  where  an  accident  was  caused  by  l^e 
use  of  machmes  worked  by  inanimate  forces  (steam  or  electricity)  and  not 
by  men  or  animals.  The  laws  of  the  19th  of  March,  1874,  and  of  the  2nd  of 
November.  1892,  interpreted  by  numerous  decrees,  were  intended  as  revisions 
of  those  elaborated  by  the  chambers  under  Louis  Philippe;  but  so  compli- 
cated is  the  matter  owing  to  the  endless  diversity  of  professions  that  it  is 
found  difficult  to  formulate  a  good  general  law.  The  many  provisions  and 
prohibitions  come  near  to  being  vexatious,  even  ruinous,  to  the  workingman 
nimself. 

By  a  law  of  1883  commissioners  and  inspectors  of  child-labour  are  also 
charrod  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  May  17th,  1851,  regulating  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  a  day  for  adults. 

The  progress  of  the  workin^-dasses  can  always  be  estimated  by  the  rate 
of  advance  of  certain  allied  mstitutions.  Thus  the  mutual  lud  societies, 
which  in  1853  numbered  2,695,  had  attained  in  1899  a  total  of  12,292,  with 
1,725,439  active  members,  292,748  honorary  members,  and  a  capital  of 
312,000,000  francs. 

The  superannuation  funds,  including  the  '^ national"  fund  of  that  name 
founded  in  1850,  also  entered  upon  aperiod  of  great  development.  The  laws 
of  Jime  25th^  1894,  and  July  16th,  1896,  organ£ed  similar  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  mmers,  and  the  French  parliament  is  constantly  entertaining  pro- 
jects looking  to  die  further  extension  of  the  idea. 

In  1847  the  savings  banks  contained  in  deposits  only  358,000,000  of 
francs,  in  1869  the  amount  had  increased  to  711,000,000,  and  m  1882  to 
1,754,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  banks  had  received  in  deposits 
4,000,500,000  francs,  represented  by  7,000,000  bank-books. 

The  free  medical  aid  sjrstem  was  established  by  the  law  of  Januarv  22nd, 
1893;  that  of  free  judicial  aid,  created  by  the  law  of  January  22na,  1851, 
was  reorganised  by  the  law  of  July  8th,  1901. 

It  is  evident  that  the  working  people,  not  wholly  but  in  great  part,  com- 
pose the  mutual  aid  societies,  contribute  to  the  superannuation  funds,  and 
own  the  three  or  four  thousand  million  francs  deposited  in  the  savings  bmks 
of  France.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  to  them  falls  the  largest  share  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  prosperity.  According  to  calculations  the  consumption 
of  meat  has  almost  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  consumption  of  wine  has  doubled,  that  of  conee  trebled,  of  sugar  increased 
tenfold,  ana  of  beer  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  70  per  cent.  Now  the 
rich  man  hardly  consumes  a  greater  quantity  of  meat,  wine,  beer,  coffee,  and 
sugar  than  does  the  labourer,  nor  is  the  economical  rural  worker  given  to 
usmg  half  as  much  of  these  commodities  as  his  urban  brother;  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  general  increase  of  prosperity  has  benefited  most  of  all  the 
labourers  in  cities. 

The  workingman  of  to-day  is  better  fed,  better  dad.  better  housed,  more 
generously  provided  in  every  way  with  worldly  goods  than  was  the  working- 
man  of  thirty  years  ago.  He  profits  by  all  the  mventions  of  a  philanthropic 
legislature,  enjoys  for  himself  and  his  children  free  medical  service  and  judi- 
cial aid,  but  can  it  truly  be  said  that  he  is  happier  than  his  congener  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago?  And  if  it  is  true,  will  he  admit  it?  It  is  ingrained  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  let  his  sufferings  for  the  lack  of  certain  things  outweigh  his 
happiness  in  the  possession  of  others.    French  workingmen  are  not  inclined 
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to  seek  comparisons  in  bygone  times^  they  refuse  to  take  into  account  any 
period  but  tne  present,  to  see  anythmg  but  the  existing  difference  between 
their  own  and  their  employer's  condition.  They  display  a  greater  animosity 
to-day  toward  the  bourgeois  class,  that  has  made  for  them  many  sacrifices, 
than  was  ever  cherished  by  their  forenmners  against  the  egoistical  employers 
of  1830.  Many  among  them  would  think  it  quite  right  to  work  only  ei^ht 
hours  a  day  for  high  wages,  and  to  have  fimds  established  for  them  to  which 
they  themselves  would  not  have  to  contribute.  Others  also,  who  are  de- 
positors in  savings  banks  and  mutual  aid  societies,  and  in  receipt  of  the  in- 
come assured  them  by  these  institutions,  give  themselves  airs  of  "  proletarians" 
after  the  fashion  of  the  workingpan  of  1830  whose  only  capital  was  a  pair  of 
shrunken  arms.  If  they  vote  it  is  very  often  in  favour  of  some  exb^mist 
candidate,  as  though  they  had  a  horror  of  public  tranquillity,  and  were  not 
themselves  the  first  to  suflFer  from  any  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Furthermore 
they  are  beset  by  solicitations  to  join  one  or  more  of  the  many  sociidistic 
organisations — the  Blanquists  or  the  Allemanists — ^whose  avowed  mission  it 
is  to  foment  hatred  between  the  classes,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  "universal 
strike,"  and  whose  favourite  counsel  to  the  workingman  is  to  "study  the 
chemistry  of  revolution." 

Preseni-day  Doctrines 

We  have  left  far  behind  us  the  days  of  Saint-Simon,  of  Enfantin,  of 
Fourier,  of  Cabet  and  other  mild  Utopians,  of  Proudhon,  and  of  Louis  Blanc. 
The  new  masters  to  whom  socialists  swear  allegiance  are  more  terrible  ones 
whom  they  have  found  across  the  Rhine;  from  Ferdinand,  but  more  especially 
from  Karl  Marx,  proceed  the  most  radical  collectivist  and  the  most  destructive 
internationalist  doctrines  that  have  ever  been  uttered.  Among  the  French 
disciples  of  Karl  Marx  a  certain  set  of  fanatics  acknowledged  as  their  leader 
Jules  Guesde,  the  hijgh  priest  with  the  wasted  visage,  who  styles  himself 
"  chief  of  the  French  labour  party  " ;  others,  who  are  the  truly  clever  ones,  call 
themselves  independent,  and,  in  company  with  Millerand  and  Jaurte,  have 
enjoyed  more  than  one  foretaste  of  the  bliss  they  promise  the  people  in  a 
more  or  less  distant  future. 

Many  workingmen  were  carried  away  by  the  formula,  lately  fallen  into 
disuse,  of  the  "three  eights"  (eight  hours  for  labour,  eight  for  relaxation, 
eight  for  sleep).  Its  inventors  concerned  themselves  but  little  with  those 
trades  or  protessions  that  are  marked  by  alternations  of  activity  and  stagna- 
tion. Other  labourers — forming  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  mass  of  FrSich 
workers — ^owed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  so-called  professional 
syndicates  which,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  1884,  were  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose  and  transformed  into  agencies  for  strikes.  Fortunatdy 
there  arose  gainst  the  despotism  of  strike  leaders  and  "red"  syndicates  l^e 
powerful  association  of  "yellow"  syndicates,  which  dared  show  themselves 
mdependent  even  in  the  face  of  revolutionary  tyvoxmy. 

The  collectiviste  are  hostile  to  the  idea  of  country,  army,  uniform,  or  flac, 
and  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  priesthood  leads  them  into  complete  forgetfm- 
ness  not  only  of  the  nation's  interests  but  of  their  own.  This  is  what  makes 
the  management  of  public  affairs  so  easy  for  unscrupulous  politicians:  one 
good  campaign  against  religion  will  take  the  place  of  ever  so  many  social 
reforms,  even  those  that  have  been  declared  the  most  urgent. 

The  power  gained  by  the  labouring  classes,  now  the  "fourth  estate,"  has 
by  no  means  contributed  everything  towards  the  general  welfare;  it  has  pro- 
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moted  neither  the  public  peace,  continually  disturbed  by  ao-eaUed  ^aodal 
redamations/'  nor  the  inaustrial  proeperity  of  the  oountir,  repeated^  en- 
dangered by  unjustifiable  and  sanguinary  strikes  such  as  those  of  1898  and 
1899;  while  it  has  as  certainly  not  addea  to  France's  e^ory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  since  all  her  institutions  of  national  defence  are  the  subject  of  the 
most  hostile  and  annihilating  criticism. 

The  old  regime  of  France  with  its  kings  and  nobles  counts  fourteen  cen- 
turies of  a  glory  whose  origin  is  lost  in  Uie  l^eends  of  antiquity;  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  bourgeoisie  during  the  revoTution,  the  firot  empire,  and 
tiie  parliamentary  monarchies  was  marked  by  s^endid  progress,  yictories, 
and  expansion  of  ideas;  just  what  will  distin^^uish  the  era  ushered  in  by 
socialism  in  eyery  country  of  the  globe  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye,  nor  is  it 
easier  to  foretell  the  future  lot  of  humanity  when  the  collectiyist  state  shall 
haye  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  are  frequentiy  assured  that  if  eyery  country  were  to  disband  its  armies 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  secured.  Who  can  guarantee,  thoudi,  that 
all  tne  inhabitants  of  any  giyen  country  would  calmfy  consent  to  relinquish 
t^eir  property,  bow  their  necks  to  the  heayiest  bureaucratic  yoke  that  has 
eyer  been  imposed  (for  many  more  officials  would  be  required  to  run  such 
an  enormous  phalanstery  of  a  state  than  are  employed  tcMiay),  and  endure 
without  rebelling  the  wearisome,  monotonous,  and  denressing  existence  that 
would  be  theirs  under  the  sway  of  the  least  emig^tenea  dasses  of  the  nation? 
Nor  would  the  suppression  of  the  states  do  away  either  with  the  diflferent 
ethnological  grou^^  that  form  their  support,  nor  with  the  inclination  of  these 
groups  to  liye  their  own  life,  to  speak  their  own  tongue,  to  draw  inspiration 
from  the  l^ends  of  their  own  past,  to  feel  themselyes  in  a  word  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  the  other  ^ups  around  them.  There  haye  oeen  innu- 
merable wars  in  former  times  between  those  natkmal  perscmalities  calling 
themselyes  in  the  present  France,  Germany.  Eng^d,  Spun,  and  Italy^- 
feudal  wars,  monarchical  wars.  Jacobin  wars,  bourgeois  wars,  and  tariff  wars, 
wars  for  pillage,  wars  for  principles,  and  wars  for  display.  It  is  not  deiurly 
apparent  how  any  of  these  wars  could  haye  been  ayerted  had  each  of  the  na- 
tions participating  been  ruled  by  a  collectiyist  autocracy  and  bureaucracy. 
And  a^in,  who  can  assert  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  future  will  be  as  skilled 
in  ayoiding  causes  of  conflict  as  the  diplomacy  of  the  present  ?  The  collecti- 
yist state,  moreoyer,  having  assumed  control  in  each  counfary  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  interests,  will  be  ill  inclined  to  brook 
that  a  neighbour  shall  hinder  its  traffic  in  grains  and  other  produce,  or  shall 
contend  for  the  markets  in  its  possession.  Eyidently  a  custom-seryice  will  be 
a  necessity,  with  a  regiment  of  officials,  and  frontier-lines  will  again  come 
into  prommence.  Thus,  with  a  police  force  on  land  to  guard  against  sedition 
by  malcontents,  and  warships  on  sea  to  protect  its  counting-houses,  the 
collectiyist  state's  institutions  of  defence  will  offer  a  yery  dose  parallel  to  the 
standing  army  of  to-day. 

The  future  that  has  been  pictured  for  us  in  such  glowing  colours  may, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  present  with  a  few 
worse  features  thrown  in.  There  will  doubtless  still  be  wars,  but  the  war- 
fare will  rage  about  a  singularly  diminished  object;  in  the  i)oyerty-stricken 
commonwealths  that  will  succeed  to  the  opulent  nations  of  to-day  there  will 
be  no  doing  battle  for  glory  or  for  the  propagation  of  ideas,  the  inhabitants 
will  seek  to  exterminate  each  other  on  accoimt  of  a  few  sacks  of  rye.  The 
citizen  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  empire  were  marked  by  a  fiercer 
spirit  than  had  characterised  any  of  the  previous  monarchical  wars;  it  is  to 
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be  feared  that  the  "labour"  wars  will  exceed  them  all  in  ferocity  and  hate, 
^  in  fact  timi  the  world  back  a^ain  to  the  modes  of  living  and  degree  of 
civilisation  of  the  cave-dwellers.  Let  ns  hope,  however,  that  the  men  of  the 
"fourth  estate"  will  discover  before  it  is  too  late  the  vanity,  the  danger,  the 
absurdity  of  the  collectivist  Utopia;  it  is  not  well  to  serve  as  a  springboard 
for  ambitious  men  who,  without  oelieving  in  the  possibility  of  the  realisation 
of  their  utopia,  imderstand  marvellously  well  how  to  exploit  it. 
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Oastille,  C.  H.,  Histoire  de  laseconde  R^publlque,  Paris,  186^1866,  4  vols.  ~  Oavalli,  Biarino, 
Relation  de  Marino  Gavalli  ^ambassador  to  Fnmoe  from  Venice),  1640,  Italian  and  French;  in 
Collection  de  documents  inedits,  etc.,  1st  series,  Paris,  1886  ff.  ^-  OhabannaiiAdhdmar,  in 
Monumenta  Germaniie  historica,  Scriptores,  vol.  IV.  —  OhaUmbert,  Victor  de,  mstoire  de  la 
Ligue,  Paris,  1864,  2  vols.  —  Ohallamal,  J.  B.,  Histoire  de  la  liberie  en  France  depnis  1789, 
Puis,  1886.— Ohambray,  G.  de.  Vie  de  Vauban;  Histoire  de  I'Exp^tion  de  Bus^,  Paris, 
1888.  —  Ohamfort,  S^basUenRoch  Nicholas,  Garactires  et  anecdotes,  new  edition,  Paris,  1860. 

—  Ohampier.  Symphorien,  Les  gestes  ensemble  la  vie  du  preulx  Chevalier  Bavard,  etc,  hi 
Cumber's  Archives  curieuses  de  I'nistoire  de  France,  1st  series,  vol.  2,  Paris,  1884  n,  —  Ohi^plali 
A.  C,  Mes  souvenirs  sur  Napol^n,  Paris,  1898.  — Oharlotta,  Elisabeth,  Mdmoires  sur  la  cour 
de  Louis  XIV  et  de  la  r^gence,  extraits  de  la  correspondance  de  Biadame  ElisabeUi  Chariotte, 
Paris,  1828.  —  Oharmes,  F.,  Etudes  historiaues  et  diplomatiques,  Paris,  1898.  —  Oluumui| 
J.  B.  A.,  Histoire  de  la  campagne  de  1816,  Waterloo,  Brussels,  1868,  2  vols.  — Ohartte.  J., 
Chronique  de  Charles  VII,  1476,  reprinted  Paris,  1868,  8  vols.  —  Ohastalaln,  Georges,  Chio- 
nique  de  Normandie,  published  at  London,  1850;  Chronique  des  dues  de  Bouroogne,  pabUshed 
by  Buchon,  in  Collection  des  chroniques  nationales  f  raneaises,  vols.  42  and  48,  Puis,  1827.  — 
CmateanbrlaniL  Fran9ois  R.,  Vicomte  de.  La  monarchie  selon  la  charte,  London,  1816.  — 
Oh^nier,  Andre,  Hymne  k  la  France,  Paris,  1894.  — Oh^rest,  A,  La  chute  de  I'anden  regime, 
Paris,  1884-1886,  8  vols.  — Oh^mel,  A.,  Dictionnidre  historique  des  institutions,  moeurs,  etc, 
Paris,  1865,  2  vols.;  M^moires  de  Fouquet,  Paris,  1862,  2  vols.;  Histoire  de  France  pendant  la 
minority  de  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1880,  4  vols.;  Histoire  de  France  sous  le  ministdre  de  Biasarin, 
Paris,  1888,  8  vols,  (the  last  two  works  are  based  on  the  letters  and  comets  de  Maxarin).  — 
Oh^vremont,  F. ,  Jean  Paul  Marat,  Paris,  1880,  2  vols.  —  OhoisT,  F.  T.  de,  Mteoires  pour 
servir^  Tbistoire  de  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1727,  2  vols.  —  Oimber.  L.,  and  Da^Jon,  J.,  Archives 
curieuses  de  I'histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1834-1840,  17  vols.  —  Olaretia,  J.,  Camille  Desmoulins 
et  sa  femme,  Paris,  1882.  — Olausewitz,  C.  von,  Der  Feldzug  von  1796  in  Italien,  Berlin,  1888. 

—  Clement,  P.,  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  de  Tadministration  de  Colbert,  Paris,  1846;  La  police  sous 
I»ui8  XIV,  Paris,  1866.  —  Oochut,  A.,  Law,  son  systdme  et  son  ^poque,  Paris,  1858.  —  Ooiraat, 
Mme.  C.  Gautbier-,  Fin  de  la  vieille  France,  Fran9ois  ler,  portraits  et  Episodes  du  XVIe  eoecle; 
English  translation,  Francis  1st  and  His  Times,  London,  1889;  A  Gentleman  of  the  Olden 
Times,  Life  of  de  Bc^peaux,  London,  1888. — OoUiar,  Admiral  G.,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands  a  Century  Ago,  London,  1861.  —  OoIIin,  V.,  La  question  du  Haut-Nil  et  le  point 
de  vue  beige,  Antwerp,  1899.  —  Oolmache,  Reminiscences  of  Talleyrand  (translation),  Lon- 
don, 1881.  — Oomlnes,  Philip  de,  Mdmoires,  1528;  translated  into  English,  London,  1866,  2 
vols. 

Philip  de  Comines  was  bom  in  1445  at  the  chateau  de  Comines.  His  godfather  was  Philip 
the  Good,  and  he  himself  became  attached  to  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bold.  He  was  entrusted 
with  diplomatic  commissions  to  Calais,  London,  Brittany,  and  Spain.  In  1472  he  left  the  service 
of  Charles,  and  attached  himself  to  Louis  XI,  who  made  him  councillor  and  chamberlain,  and 
gave  him  several  estates,  among  them  the  seigneurie  of  Argenton.  Comines  rendered  Louis  XI 
many  important  services,  but  fell  into  disgrace  under  his  successor.  For  eight  months  he  was 
imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage  for  havine  espoused  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  returned 
to  favour  for  a  time  under  Charles  VII,  and  again  under  Louis  XII,  but  he  never  regained  his 
old  influence.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  retreat,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  cover  the  period  from  1464  to  1488,  and  from  1488  to  1498. 
Hallam  says  of  them  :  **  The  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines  almost  make  an  epoch  in  historical 
literature.  If  Froissart  by  his  picturesque  descriptions  and  fertility  of  historical  invention  may 
be  reckoned  the  Livy  of  France,  she  had  her  Tacitus  in  Philip  de  Comines.  He  is  the  fint 
modem  writer  who  in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the  characters  of  ment 
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and  the  consequenoes  of  their  actions,  and  who  has  been  able  to  generalise  his  observation  by 
comparison  or  reflection." 

Oondoroet,  Biarie  J.  A.  N.  C.  de.  Vie  de  Target,  Paris,  1786 ;  Vie  de  Voltaire,  London, 
1701.  —  Constant,  Benjamin,  M6moires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  Paris,  1830.  —  Ooston,  F.  Q.  de, 
Biographie  des  premieres  ann6es  de  Napoleon,  Valencia,  1840,  2  vols.  —  Ooiib«rttn.  P.  de» 
Eftudes  d'histoire  contemporaine,  L'6 volution  frangaise  sous  la  8me  R6publique,  Paris,  1806 : 
EnffUsh  translation.  Evolution  of  France  under  8id  Republic,  New  York,  1897.  —  Ck>alangea| 
F.  de,  Histoire  des  institutions  politiques  de  Tancienne  France,  Paris,  1877.  —  Oonalnot,  Guil- 
laume,  Chronique  de  la  Pucelle,  in  P.  L.  Jacob's  Bibliothdque  Gauloise,  Paris,  1857  ff. — 
Or^tinean-Joly,  J.,  Histoire  de  la  Vend^,  Paris,  1841 ;  Bonaparte,  le  concordat  de  1801  et  le 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  Paris,  1869.  —  Oroker,  J.  W.,  Essays  on  the  early  Period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  London,  1857.  —  Orowe,  E.  E.,  History  of  France,  London,  1881,  8  vols.;  186^ 
1868,  6  vols. 

Dabney,  R.  H.,  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  New  Tork,  1888.  —  Dagaet,  A., 
Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,  Neuchfttel,  1851,  2  vols.  —  Dftndllker,  Karl,  Eleine  Ge- 
schichte  der  Schweiz,  ZUrich,  1876 ;  translated  bv  E.  Salisbury,  A  Short  History  of  Switzerland, 
London,  1899.»Dangean,  Philippe  de  Courcillon  de.  Journal,  Paris,  1854r-1861,  19  vols.— 
Danial,  Gabriel,  Histoire  de  France,  Amsterdam,  1720-1725.  —  Daresta  de  la  Oha^anne,  A.  E. 
C,  Histoire  de  Tadministration  en  France,  Paris,  1848,  2  vols.;  Histoire  des  classes  agriooles, 
Paris,  1854-1858 ;  Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  orijgrines,  Paris,  1865-1878,  8  vols. 

BadolpJie  Madeleine  CUophw  Dareete  de  la  Cfhavanne  was  bom  at  Paris,  October  28th, 
1820,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in  1882.  He  was  professor  of  history  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons 
and  in  1871  was  rector  of  the  Academy  at  Nancy.  On  account  of  his  ultramontane  views  and 
intolerance  towards  the  students  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Nancy  in  1878.  Dareste's  history  of 
France  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  general  histories  of  that  country.  It  lacks  the  brilliancy  of 
BiUchelet  and  some  of  the  conspicuous  excellencies  of  Martin,  but  the  author  has  thoroughlv 
investigated  his  subject,  his  material  is  well  arranged  and  the  narrative  is  enlivened  with 
accurate  descriptions.  The  Academy  of  France  twice  distinguished  the  work  with  the  Gobert 
Prize. 

Darn,  P.  A.  N.  B.,  L'Histoire  de  la  r^publioue  de  V^nise,  Paris,  1819.  —  Danban,  0.  A., 
Les  Prisons  de  Paris  sous  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1867-1870,  8  vols.;  Histoire  de  la  rue,  dn  club, 
de  la  famine,  Paris,  1867-1870,  8  vols.;  La  demagogic  en  1798,  1794  et  1795  H  Puis,  Paris, 
1867-1870,  8  vols.  —  Dandet,  E.,  A  President  of  France,  in  Comwpolitan  Magazine,  New  York, 
1805.  _  Davenport,  R.  A.,  History  of  the  Bastille,  London,  1888.  —  Davila,  H.  C,  Histoire  dee 

fuerres  civiles  de  France  depuis  la  mort  de  Henri  II,  Venice,  1680.  ^  Dayot,  A.,  Napol^n  par 
hnage,  Paris,  1894.  —  Delabarre-Duparcq,  N.  E.,  Histoire  de  Charles  IX,  Paris,  1875.— 
DelbrHok.  Hans,  Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  von  Gneisenau,  Berlin,  1880.  —  Deloohe^itL,  La 
truste  et  I'antrustion  royale  sous  les  deux  premiers  races,  Paris,  1878.  —  Dolord,  T.,  Histoire 
du  second  empire,  Paris,  1869-1875,  6  vols.,  published  with  illustrations,  Paris,  1880-1888, 
6  vols.  —  Delran,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  ae  f^vrier,  Paris,  1850,  2  vols.  —  Demogeot,  J., 
History  of  French  Literature,  London,  1789. — Depping,  G.  B.,  Histoire  des  exi^ditions 
maritimes  des  Normands,  Paris,  1848.  — Des  Oars,  duke,  Memoirs  of  Duchess  de  Fourzel, 
(translation),  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1881.  —  Desmoulins,  Camille,  Revolutions  de  France  et  du 
Brabant,  journal  published  in  Paris,  1789-1790,  7  vols.;  extracts  in  Aulard's  L'^loquence  parle- 
mentaire  pendant  la  Revolution  fran9ai8e,  Paris,  1882.  —  Donlol,  H.,  Histoire  des  classes  rurales 
en  France,  Paris,  1857 ;  La  Revolution  francidse  et  la  Feodalite,  Paris,  1874.  —  Dreyss,  C, 
Memoires  de  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1859 ;  Chronologie  Uuiverselle,  Paris,  1873.  —  Dros,  J.,  Histoire 
du  rdgne  de  Louis  XVI,  Paris,  1889-1842.  8  vols.  —  Du  BeUay,  G.  et  M.,  Memoires,  Paris,  1588. 

—  Da  Oamp,  M.,  Les  convulsions  de  Paris,  Paris,  1878-1879,  4  vols.  —  Da  Oleroq,  J.,  lie- 
moires,  Brussels,  1822. 

Jacqfoea  du  Clercq  was  bom  in  Artois  about  1420  and  died  in  1462.  His  memoirs  begin  at 
the  year  1418  and  extend  to  the  death  of  Philip  the  Good  in  1467,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
events  in  Flanders,  at  court  and  elsewhere.  His  narrative  is  a  verv  personal  one,  dealing  largely 
with  people,  thus  giving  an  interesting  picture  of  the  society  of  the  time. 

Doolos,  C.  Pineau,  Memoires  secrets  des  rdgnes  de  Louis  XIV  et  de  Louis  XV,  Paris,  1791. 

—  Daorot,  A.  A.,  La  journee  de  Sedan,  Paris,  1871.  — Dumont,  E.  L.,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau, 
Paris,  1851.  —Dunham,  S.  A.,  History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  A^s,  London,  1888-1886. 
4  vols.  —  Dupin,  A.  M.,  Memoires,  Paris,  1855-1868,  4  vols.  — Dupuy,  Pierre  et  Jacques,  Traite 
des  droits  et  libertes  de  reglise  jrallicane,  Paris,  1689.  —  Durand,  Idme.,  Napoleon  and  Muie- 
Louise,  1810-1814,  London,  1882.  — Dumy,  G.,  Vie  de  Turenne,  Paris,  1880.  — Doroy,  V., 
Histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1855,  2  vols. ;  20th  edition,  Paris,  1898 ;  Histoire  du  moyen  ftge,  Paris. 
1846 ;  14th  edition  1896 ;  Petite  Histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1868.  The  Histoire  de  France  and 
the  Histoire  du  moyen  fige  form  part  of  the  Histoire  Uuiverselle,  published  by  a  "  Society  of 
professors  and  scholars,    under  the  direction  of  M.  Duruy. 

Jean  Victor  Dwruy,  historian,  minister,  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  September  11th,  1811,  of  a  family  of  artists  employed  in  the  Gobelins  factories.  He  was 
himself  at  first  destineid  for  the  same  prof ession  and  cud  not  commence  his  studies  unUl  a  rather 
late  date  at  the  Rollin  College.      He  passed  a  brilliant  examination  at  the  Bcole  normals 
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snp^rieure,  after  which,  until  1861,  he  held  a  number  of  secondary  prof essonhipe  in  history. 
Daring  this  time  he  took  part  in  the  collaboration  of  Napoleon  Ill's  Jultua  Ccteior,  thos  draw- 
ing  the  Emperor's  attention  to  his  ability,  and  in  1868  he  was  made  Minister  of  EdacatioQ.  He 
introduced  various  reforms  into  the  educational  system,  among  them  being  the  institution  of 

Eablic  lectures,  a  course  of  secondary  education  for  girls,  scnools  for  higher  education,  and 
iboratories  for  special  research.  He  suggested  making  primary  education  compulsory,  but  was 
not  supported  in  the  plan  by  the  Emperor.  From  1881-1886  he  served  on  the  Conaeu  aupSriewr 
de  rinstruclian  I\ibl%quet  and  in  1884  was  chosen  to  succeed  Biignet  in  the  Frendi  Academy. 
Duruy's  greatest  work  was  his  history  of  Rome,  for  which  the  author  received  various  decora- 
tions and  prizes.  His  history  of  France  is  one  of  the  best  ever  written  in  such  a  small  compass, 
and  is  of  special  value  to  students  who  wish  readable  information  in  a  compact  form. 

Du  Saulx,  Jean,  De  Tinsurrection  parisienne  et  de  la  prise  de  la  Bastille,  Paris,  1790,  in 
J.  F.  Barridre's  Bibliothdque  des  M^moires,  28  vols.  — Dussieiijc,  L.  E.,  Le  Canada  sous  la  dmni- 
nation  fran^use,  Paris,  1865;  L'arm6e  en  France,  Versailles,  1884,  8  vols. — XhiTsiqricr  da 
Hanranna,  P.,  Histoire  du  gouvemement  parlementaire  en  France  18(14-1848,  Paris,  18<n'-1878, 
10  vols. 

Sdm^e,  H.,  L'£vasion  du  Temple  du  Dauphin,  Louis  XVH,  Paris,  1874.»BglantiiM, 
see  Fkbre.^Slliott,  F.,  Old  Court  Life  in  France,  London,  1878  and  1886,  2  vols.  — B)^, 
R.  T.,  French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times,  New  York,  1888.  — Bmaraon,  R.  W., 
Napoleon  the  Man  of  the  World,  in  Representative  Men. — Bstianna,H.,  Les  triomphee  da 
Louis  XUh  avec  les  portraits  des  rois,  princes,  etc.,  Paris,  1649. — SstoUe,  Pierre  de  V,  Journal 
de  Henri  111,  published  by  Servin,  Paris,  1621 ;  by  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Paris,  1744 ;  Jounial  de 
Henri  IV,  most  complete  edition,  Hague,  1744 ;  reproduced  in  Petitot's  and  Mic^ud*s  Collec- 
tion des  Mtooires. 

Fafare  d'^lantlna,  P.  F.  N.,  Portrait  de  Marat,  Paris,  1798.— Fain,  A.  J.  F.,  Baron, 
Manuscrit  de  1812,  Paris,  1827.  — FalleLC.,  Louis  XIV et  la  Hollande,  Rouen,  I860.  — Falf 
louz,  A.  P.  de,  M^moires  d'un  Royaliste,  Paris,  1888,  2  vols.  —  Fanttn-DM-Odoarts,  A.,  His- 
toire philosophique  de  la  revolution  fran^aise,  Paris,  1796  and  1817,  6  vols.  —  Fanohat,  C.,  Les 
Antiquity  gauloises  et  franooises,  Paris,  1679;  L'origine  de  la  langue  et  de  la  po^ie  fran^oiso, 
Paris,  1581. — Fanrial,  C.  C.,  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  mi6ridionale  sous  la  domination  des  con- 
ou^rants  germains,  Paris,  1886,  4  vols.;  Histoire  de  la  po^e  proven9ale,  Paris,  18^;  Les 
demiers  jours  du  consulat,  Paris,  1886,  edited  by  L.  Lalanne;  English  translation.  Last  Davs 
of  the  Consulate,  London,  1886.  —  T^f^  J.,  Le  gouvemement  de  la  defense  nationale,  Pans, 
1871-1876,  8  parts. — Fayniai,  Q.,  Etudes  smr  llndustrie  et  sur  la  classe  industrielle,  Paris, 
1877.  —  F^Ubieii.  Andr^,  et  Lobineau,  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  Paris,  1756,  5  vols.  —  F«r- 
ri^raa,  Ch.  Elie,  Marquis  de,  Mdmoires  pour  servir  i  Thistoire  de  I'assembl^  constituante  et  de 
la  revolution  de  1789,  Paris,  1799;  reprinted  in  Collection  des  Mdmoires  relatifs  i  la  Revolution 
fran^aise,  Paris,  1821.  —Ferry.  J.,  La  lutte  eiectorale  en  1868,  Paris,  1868.  —  Fatrldg«LW.  P., 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Conunune,  New  York,  1871.  —  Flack,  J.,  Les  ori«^nes  de  Tancienne  France, 
Paris,  1885. — Flassan,  G.  R.  de,  Histoire  senerale  et  raisonnee  de  la  diplomatic  franoaise, 
Paris,  1811, 7  vols.  — Flathe,  H.  T.,  Das  ZeiUlter  der  Restauration und  Revolution,  in  Oncken's 
Allgemeine  (Jeschichte,  Berlin,  1888.  —  Fleury,  L'abbe,  Precis  historique  du  droit  fran^ais, 
Paris,  1676.  —  Foncin,  P.,  Essai  sur  le  ministere  de  Turgot,  Paris,  1877.  —  Fontraillea.  L. 
d'Astarac,  Marquis  de,  Relation  des  cboses  particulidres  de  la  cour  pendant  la  favour  de  M.  de 
Cinq-Mars,  in  Michaud's  Collection,  3rd  series,  vol  8,  Paris. — Fomeron,  H.,  Les  dues  de  Guise 
et  leur  ^iK)que,  Paris,  1877,  2  vols.  —  FSrstar,  F.,  Der  Feldmarschall  Blllcher  und  seine  Umge- 
bung,  I/eipsic,  1821. — Forsyth,  W.,  Napoleon  at  8t.  Helena,  1853.  —  Fouche,  J.,  duke  of 
Otranto,  M6moires,  Paris,  1824.  — Foumier,  A.,  Napoleon  1,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  1886- 
1889,  8  vols.  —  Fox,  Henry  R.  Vassall,  Lord  Holland,  Foreign  Reminiscences,  London,  1850.^ 
Foy,  M.  S.,  Comte,  Histoire  des  guerres  de  la  Peninsule  sous  Napoleon,  Paris,  1827,  4  vols.  — 
Franklin,  A.,  Les  sources  de  I'histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1877.  —  Fraeman,  E.  A.,  Teutonic  Con- 
quest in  Ganl  and  Britain,  liondon  and  New  York,  1888.  —  Freer,  M.  W.,  Henry  111,  King  of 
France  and  Poland :  bis  court  and  times,  Ijondon,  1859,  8  vols.  ;  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
IV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  London,  1860,  2  vols. ;  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  London,  1861 ; 
Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Ijondon,  1864 ;  The  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  London, 
1866  ;  Life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  London,  1884.  — Frlocius,  K.,  Gescbicbte  des  Krieges  in  den 
Jabren  1813  und  1814,  Altenburg,  1843.  — Freron,  L.  8.,  Mtooires,  Paris,  1796-1824.— Frie- 
derich  n  (King  of  Prussia),  (Euvres  postbumes,  Berlin,  178^-1789,  15  vols.  —  Froissart,  Jean, 
Chroniques  de  France,  d'Anglcterre,  d'Ecosse  et  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1769 ;  Brussels,  1870-1877, 
25  vols.  ;  English  translation,  Ijondon,  1839. 

Jean  Froinsart  is  the  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Villehardouin  is  of  the  twelfth 
and  Joinville  of  the  thirteenth.  His  chronicle  includes  the  period  1828-1400  and  treats  of 
events  which  t(K)k  place  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  other 
Kuro(>ean  countries.  The  author  was  bom  in  Valenciennes  in  18i87  and  was  early  destined  for 
the  church,  although  he  put  off  taking  orders  as  long  as  possible,  wishing  first  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  life.  In  1356  he  went  to  England  and  became  clerk  of  the  chapel  of  Philippe 
of  Uainault,  who  encouraged  him  to  describe  the  great  events  of  his  century.    For  this  purpose 
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he  visited  Scotland,  Brittany,  and  Bordeaux,  and  accompanied  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  the  queen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  on  his  death 
became  clerk  of  the  chapel  of  the  count  of  Blois.  The  latter  encouraged  him  to  continue  his 
travels  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  chronicle,  and  after  visiting  various  places  in  France 
he  returned  again  to  England.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  quiet  in  Flan- 
ders. Froissart  deals  mainly  with  the  deeds  of  valour  and  chivalry  which  took  place  around 
him,  telling  of  tournaments  and  battle-fields,  knights  and  ladies.  As  to  the  deeper  problems  of 
society,  the  transition  stage  from  the  old  feudlalism  which  was  fast  dying  out,  he  is  wholly 
silent. 

F3rffe,  A.  C,  Modem  Europe,  1891-1892. 

Oaillard,  Q.  H.,  Histoire  de  la  rivalit^  de  la  France  et  de  TAngleterre,  Paris,  1778; 
Histoire  de  la  rivalit^  de  la  France  et  de  TEspafne,  Paris,  1801  ;  Histoire  de  Charlemagne 
suivie  de  I'histoire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  Paris,  1819  ;  Histoire  de  Francois  I,  roi  de  France, 
Paris,  1766-1769,  7  vols.  ;  1829,  4  vols.  —  Gardiner,  Mrs.  B.  M.,  French  Revolution,  London, 

1888.  —  Gardner,  D.,  Quatrebras,  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  London,  1882.  —  Gamier-Pag^i,  L.  A., 
Histoire  de  la  revolution  de  1848,  Paris,  1861-1862, 8  vols.  —  Gasquet,  A. ,  Precis  des  institutions 

e)litiqnes  et  sociales  de  Tancienne  France,  1885,  2  vols. — Qaudin,  M.  M.  C,  Due  de  GaSte, 
^moires  et  Souvenirs,  Paris,  1826-1834,  8  vols.  —  Gaolot,  Paul,  Bibliothdque  de  souvenirs  et 
r6cits  militaires.  —  Gautier,  L.,  Epop4es  fran^aises,  Paris.  1865-1868.  —  Gautier,  T.,  Les 
grotesques,  Paris,  1844,  2  vols.  —  Genlls,  Marquise  de  Sillery,  Mme.  de.  Addle  et  Theodore  ou 
lettres  sur  I'^ducation,  Paris,  1782,  8  vols. ;  souvenirs  de  F61icie,  in  Barridre's  Bibliothdque  dee 
M6moires,  vol.  14,  Paris,  1846  ft,;  M^moires,  Paris,  1825,  10  vols.— Gemzey,  E.,  Essais 
d'histoire  litt^raire,  Paris,  1889  ;  Littdrature  de  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1859.  —  Geyer,  P.,  Frank- 
reich  under  Napoleon  III,  Leipsic,  1866.  —  Gigault,  Vie  poUtique  du  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Paris,  1838.  — Giguet,  P.,  Histoire  militaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1849,  2  vols.  —  GIrard, 
Abb6,  Nouvelle  histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1888.  —  Girard,  H.,  Histoire  illustr^  de  la  8me 
R^publique,  Paris,  1885.  —  Giraud,  Charles,  Histoire  du  droit  f ran9ais  au  moyen  ftge,  Paris, 
1846,  2  vols.  — Glaason,  E.,  Histoire  du  droit  et  des  institutions  de  la  France,  Paris,  1887. — 
Godefroy,  F. ,  Histoire  de  la  litt^rature  f ranQaise  depuis  le  16me  siWe,  Paris,  1859, 10  vols.  — 
Godwin,  P.,  History  of  France,  New  York,  1860. — Goncourt.  E.  et  J.  de,  Histoire  de  la 
80ci6t6  franQaise  pendant  la  revolution  et  sous  le  directoire,  Paris,  1854-1855,  2  vols.;  Les 
maitresses  de  Louis  XV,  Paris,  1860,  2  vols.  — Gorce,  P.  de  la,  Histoire  du  second  empire, 
Paris,  1894.  —  Gouvion-8aint*OyT,  Marouis  de.  Journal  des  operations  de  Tarm^e  de 
Catalogue  en  1808  et  1809,  Paris,  1821;  Memoires  sur  les  campagnes  des  armies  du  Rhin  et 
de  Rhin-et-Moselle,  Paris,  1829  ;  Campagnes  de  1812  et  de  1818,  Paris,  1881.  —  Granicr  de 
Oassagnac,  A.,  Histoire  des  classes  nobles  et  des  classes  anoblies,  Paris,  1840 ;  Histoire  du 
Directoire,  Paris,  1851-1863,  8  vols.  ;  Histoire  populaire  de  Napoleon  III,  Paris,  1874. — 
Gravi^re,  J.  de  la,  Guerres  maritimes  sous  la  r^publique  et  Tempire,  Paris,  1888. — Qrmgprj 
of  Tours,  in  Le  Hu^rou's  Histoire  des  Institutions  des  MSrovingiens,  Paris,  1841.  — Griffiths, 
A.,  French  Revolutionary  Generals,  London,  1891. — GrolHiann-Damitz,  Earl  W.  von,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Feldzuges  von  1815  in  den  Niederlanden,  Berlin,  1887.  — Gronlnnd,  L.,  Ca  Iral  or 
Danton  in  the  French  Revolution,  Boston,  1888.  —  Grovestins,  S.  de,  Guillaume  III  et  Louis 
XIV,  Paris,  1855,  8  vols.  —  Guenther,  R.,  Geschichte  des  Feldzuges  von  1800  in  Ober-Deutsch- 
land,  der  Schweiz  und  in  Ober-Italien,  Frauenfeld,  1893.  —  Guerin,  L^on,  Histoire  de  la  der- 
nidre  guerre  avec  la  Russie,  Paris,  1860 ;  Histoire  maritime  de  France,  Paris,  1868,  6  vols.  — 
GuiUois,  A.,  Napol6on,  I'homme,  le  politique,  Toratenr  d'apr^s  sa  correspondance,  etc.,  Paris, 

1889,  2  vols.  — Guizot,  F.,  Collection  des  memoires  relatifs  k  Thistoire  de  France,  Paris,  1824- 
1835,  81  vols.,  divided  in  following  editions  into  :  Cours  d'histoire  moderne,  Paris,  182S-1880, 
6  vols.  ;  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe,  Paris,  1881,  and  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en 
France,  4  vols. ;  English  translation.  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  London,  1886 ;  History 
of  Civilisation  in  France,  New  York,  1860,  8  vols. ;  Essais  sur  I'histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1867; 
Memoires  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  mon  temps,  Paris  and  Leipsic,  1858-1865,  8  vols.  ;  1859, 
4  vols. ;  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  London,  1865 ;  Last  Days  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  London,  1865 ;  Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^,  Paris,  1872- 
1875,  5  vols.  ;  translation.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  France  from  Earliest  Times,  London, 
1872,  8  vols.  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  State  from  the  Year  1840,  London,  1884. 

Franca  Pierre  Chiillaume  Chiizot,  statesman  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Nimes  in  1787.  His 
father  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1794.  Young  Guizot  studied  at  Geneva,  and  came  to  Paris  in  1806, 
where  he  busied  himself  with  law  and  literature.  His  name  is  closely  connected  with  the  stirring 
events  in  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  Guizot  alternately  took  part  in  politics 
and  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1840  he  was  ambassador  to  London,  where  his  literary  and 
political  fame,  and  his  works  on  English  literature  and  history,  made  him  very  popular.  In 
1851  he  was  obliged  to  leave  France  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  Napoleon,  and  on  his  return  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  in  1854.  Guizot 
died  in  1874  on  his  estate  in  Normandy.  Mr.  Reeve  says  of  him :  *'  Public  life,  ambition,  the 
love  of  power,  and  the  triumph  of  debate  no  doubt  shook  and  agitated  his  career,  and  some- 
times misdirected  it ;  but  they  produced  no  effect  upon  the  solid  structure  of  his  character, 
which  remained  throughout  perfectly  simple,  indifferent  to  wealth,  and  prouder  of  its  own 
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integrity  than  of  all  the  honour  the  world  could  bestow.  M.  Guixot  wOl  be  remembered  in 
histoiT  less  by  what  he  did  as  a  politician  than  by  what  he  wrote  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  by 
what  he  was  as  a  man  ;  and  in  these  respects  he  takes  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives  of  his  nation  and  his  age." 

Haag,  E.,  La  France  Protestante,  Paris,  10  vols.  ^Baai,  C.  P.  M.,  La  France  depuisles 
temps  les  plus  recalls,  Paris,  1860,  4  vols.;  Administration  de  la  France,  Paris,  1861, 
4  vols.  — Bal6T3r,  L.,  Llnvasion,  r§cits  de  guerre,  Paris,  1870-1871.  — Hallam,  Henry,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  London  and  New  York,  1858,  8  vols. — 
HameL  E.,  Histoire,  de  la  Rtlpublique  fran^aise,  Paris,  1872;  Histoire  de  Robespierre  et  da 
coup  detat,  etc.,  Paris,  1878,  8  vols. — Hamerton-P.  G.,  Modem  F^nchmen;  five  bioffra- 
pbies,  London,  1878. — Ham>taaz,G.,  L'affaire  de  Madagascar,  Paris,  1896.  ^-  HurSum^ 
Documents  in^dits  sur  les  Etats  G^n^raux,  Paris,  1879.  —  Harrison,  F.  B.,  Contemporaiy 
Histonr  of  the  French  Revolution  (compiled  from  Annual  Begisier,  1788-1794),  London,  1889. — 
Haaaall,  A.,  Mirabeau,  London,  1889.  ~  Hatin,  L.  E.,  Histoire  politique  et  litt^raire  de  la  prease 
en  France,  Paris,  1859-1861, 8  vols. — BAusser,  L.,  Geschichte  derfranzdsischen  Revolution  1789- 
1799,  Berlin,  1867.  —  Hanssonville,  J.  O.  B.,  de  O^ron,  Comte  d',  Histoire  de  la  politiane 
ext^rieure  du  gouvemement  fran9ais  de  1880  k  1848,  Paris,  1850, 2  vols.;  Histoire  de  la  reunion 
de  la  Lorraine  k  la  France,  Paris,  1854-1859 ;  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  et  Talliance  savoyarde 
sous  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1898.  — Hazen,  W.  B.,  School  and  Army  of  Germany  (Franco-German 
War),  New  York,  1872.  ^  HazUtt,  W.,  The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  London,  1862, 4  vols., 
2nd  edition.  —  Heath.  J.  B.,  Collection  of  Letters  of  Buonaparte  Family,  Philobiblion  Society, 
London,  1866.  —  Helfert,  A.  von,  Maria  Luise,  Erzherzogin  von  Osterreich,  Eaiserin  der 
Franzosen,  Vienna,  1878 ;  Joachim  Murat,  Vienna,  1878 ;  Ausgang  der  franxQsisdien  Herrschaft 
in  Oberitalien,  Vienna,  1890.->Helle,  F.  A.,  Les  constitutions  de  la  France,  Paris,  1875-1879. » 
Henokel  von  Donnersmarok,  W.,  Erinnerunfi;en  aus  meinem  Leben,  Zerbst,  1847.  — Bettoer, 
H.,  Geschichte  der  franzSeischen  Litteratur,  in  his  Litteraturgeschichte  des  18iten  Jahrhunderts, 
Brunswick,  1880,  2  vols. — Hillebrand,  K.,  Geschichte  Frankreichs  von  der  Thronbesteigung 
Louis  Philipps  bis  zum  Falle  Napoleon  III.,  in  Heeren  und  Ukert's  Geschichte  der  europ&iMhen 
Staaten,  Gotha,  1877-1879, 2  vols.  —  EUppean,  E.  G.,  Histoire  diplomatique  de  la  8me  r^pnbliqne, 
1870-1889,  Paris,  1889.  —  Holland,  Lord,  see  Fox.  —  HortanseL  Queen,  M^moires,  Paris,  1884. 
—  Houssaye,  A.,  La  r^gence,  Paris,  1890. — Hoziar,  H.  Bl,  Biuitary  Life  of  Tnrenne,  London, 
1885.  —Hneffer,  F.,  The  Troubadours,  London,  1878.  —Hugo,  V.,  Napoleon  le  petit,  Paris, 
1852;  Les  Mis^rables,  1862;  Histoire  d*un  crime,  1877.  —  Button,  W.,  Philip  AugoatOB, 
London,  1896. 

Idevllla,  Comte  d',  Le  marechal  Bugeaud,  Paris,  1885. 

Jackson,  Lady  C.  C,  The  Old  Regime,  London,  1880 ;  French  Court  and  Society,  London, 
1881 ;  Court  of  Tuileries,  from  Restoration  to  Flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  London,  1888  ;  Last  of 
the  Valois  and  Accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  London,  1888 ;  The  first  of  the  Bourbons, 
London,  1889.  — J&hns,  Max,  Das  franzdsische  Heer  von  der  grossen  Revolution  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  Leipsic,  1873.  — James,  G.  P.  R.,  Mary  of  Burffundy,  London,  1888.  —  Jamison,  D.  F., 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  du  Guesciin,  Charlestown,  1864,  2  vols. — Janet,  P.,  Phi- 
losophic de  la  H6volution  frangaise,  Paris,  1875.  — Janin,  J.,  Paris  et  Versailles  il  y  a  cent  ans, 
Paris,  1874. — Jean  de  Troyes,  Histoire  de  Louis  XI,  .  .  .  autrement  dicte  La  Chronique 
Scandaleuse,  in  Philippe  de  ComiDcs'  Cronique,  Brussels,  1706. 

The  chronicle  of  Jean  de  Troyes  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for  the  history  of 
Ix>uis  XI.  The  title  Chronique  Scandaleuse  was  probably  added  by  some  publisher  and  the 
first  edition  of  it  gives  neither  the  date  nor  the  author's  name.  Jean  de  Troyes  relates  occur- 
rences  as  the  king  wished  them  to  be  known  to  the  people,  without  thinking  of  seeking  any 
underlying  political  cause  for  them.  Ho  also  gives  a  great  many  details  which  give  more  than 
any  other  work  a  deep  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Unfortunately  the  clironicler  often  relates  from  hearsay,  so  that  his  work  requires  comparison 
with  other  writers. 

Joannin,  P. ,  N^pociations,  Paris,  1656  ;  (Euvres  melees  in  Petitot's  Collection  complete  des 
m^moires  relatifs  a  Thistoire  de  France,  1819,  ser.  2,  vol.  16.  — Jerrold,  B.,  Life  of  Napoleon 
111,  London,  1871-1874,  4  vols.  —  Jervls,  W.  H.,  History  of  France,  New  York,  1898.  —  JoboB, 
A.,  La  France  sous  Ix)uis  XVI,  Paris,  1877-1881,  2  vols.  —Johnson,  A.  H.,  The  Normans  in 
Europe,  London,  1877.  — Joinvllle,  J.  de,  Vie  de  St.  Louis,  first  edition  1546;  translated  by  J. 
Hutton,  London,  1868. 

The  Sire  de  Joinville  was  bom  in  1224  and  was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  service  of  Count 
Thibaut  of  Champagne.  He  afterwards  l>ecame  the  friend  and  chronicler  of  Louis  IX  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  first  crusade  to  Egypt,  fighting  at  his  side  and  sharing  his  captivity. 
It  was  not  until  long  after  the  author's  return  to  his  own  country,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
that  he  wrote  the  biography  which  has  made  him  famous,  writing  it,  as  he  says,  at  the  request 
of  the  king's  mother  Jeanne  de  Navarre.  The  narrative  is  wonderfullv  attractive,  bringing  out 
clearly  the  character  of  the  "  saint  king  "  for  which  the  history  of  the  crusade  forms  a  back- 
ground. 
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JomlnL  H.  Baron,  Histoire  critiqae  et  militaiie  des  campagnes  de  la  B^yolation,  Ptuifl, 
1810-1834, 16  vols.;  Vie  politiqae  et  militaire  de  Napoleon,  Paris,  1880, 4yols.  —  Joarniao  dm 
8alnt-M6ard,  Fr.  de,  Mon  agonie  de  88  heures,  Paris,  1792,  6th  edition.  —  Jung,  T.,  Lea  pre- 
midres  ann^  de  Bonaparte,  Paris,  1880  ;  Bonaparte  et  son  temps,  Paris,  1880-1881,  8  toIb.  — 
Journal  dHin  Bourgeois  de  Parii,  edited  by  Godefroy,  and  in  Bonchin's  coUeetion  de  mdmoires 
relatifs  i  I'histoire  de  France,  vol.  40.  —  Jnnot,  Mme.,  M^moires,  Paris,  1881-1884,  18to1b.; 
Histoire  des  salons  de  Paris  et  portraits  du  grand  monde  sons  Louis  XVI,  le  Directoire,  Con- 
solat,  Empire,  Restanration  et  i^ne  de  Louis  Philippe,  Paris,  1887-1838.  — JnT^nal  dMUraiiifli 
Histoire  de  Charles  VI,  published  by  Godefroy,  Paris,  1614;  in  Michaud's  collection,  toL  8. 

Kaiaer,  S.,  FranzOsische  Verfassung^schichte,  Leipsic,  1852.  —  Kenraneaii,  F.  M.  de,  et 
Olavolln,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France,  Paris,  1792-1808,  19  vols.  —  Kiag,  E.,  French 
Political  Leaders,  New  York,  1876.  —  Kinglake,  A.  W.,  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  its  origin 
and  an  account  of  its  progress  down  to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  Edinburgh,  1868-1887.  — 
Kirk,  J.  F.,  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  PhiladelphU,  1846-18I&,  2  vols,  —mtohin,  0.  W.,  A 
History  of  France,  Oxford  and  New  York,  1877,  8  vols.;  article  France,  in  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tumica,  9th  edition.  — Knighton,  Henry,  Chronica  de  eventibus  Angliss  a  tempore  rega  Edgmri 
usque  mortem  regis  Ricardi  Secundi,  edited  by  R.  Twysden,  in  HistorisB  anglicansB  scriptores, 
vol.  10,  London,  1652  ff.  —Koch,  J.  B.  F.,  M^moires  de  Mass^na,  Paris,  1849-1850,  7  vols. 

Z<a  Bmylre,  Jean  de,  Les  caractdres  ou  les  moeurs  de  ce  si^le,  Paris,  1688 ;  edited  bj 
Chassanff,  Paris,  1876.  —  Ijaoombe,  B.  de,  Catherine  deM^icis,  Paris,  1899.  —IrfioomlM.  C.  de. 


Henry  IV  et  sa  politique,  Paris,  1877.  — Z<aoombe,  P.,  A  Short  Histoid  of  the  French  People, 
New  York,  1875.  —  I<aoretelle,  Ch.,  Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  XvIH  sidcle,  Paris,  1808.  6 
vols.;  5th ed.,  1880 ;  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Restanration,  Paris,  1829-1885,  4  vols. ;  Dix 
ann^es  d'^preuves  pendant  la  revolution,  Paris,  1842 ;  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire, 
Paris,  1846.  — Lady  of  Rank,  Book  of  Costume,  London,  1847.  —La  Fare,  C.  A.  Marquis  de, 
M^moires  sur  Louis  XIV,  Rotterdam,  1715.  —  La  Fayette,  Comtesse  de,  CEuvres,  Paris,  1814.  — 
La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  M^moires.  Paris,  1887-1840.  —  La  Marohe,  Olivier  de,  M^moires, 
Lyons,  1562 ;  Paris,  1842,  in  the  Pantheon  litt^raire;  Le  Parement  et  le  Triomphe  des  dames 
d'honneur,  Paris,  1586. 

Olivier  de  La  Marehe  was  bom  at  La  Marche  in  Burgundy  in  1426  and  died  in  1601.  He 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  describes  events  there  from  the  year  1425  to 
1492.  His  memoirs  are  valuable  for  military  history  and  the  ^neral  history  of  the  time, 
although  their  style  is  somewhat  dull«  He  also  wrote  several  wo&s  in  verse,  am<mg  them  the 
second  mentioned  above. 

Lamartine,  A.  de,  Les  Girondins,  Paris,  1846, 4  vols.;  London,  1868,  8  vols.;  Histoir  of  the 
French  Revolution,  London,  1849 ;  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  France, 
London,  1852,  4  vols. 

Alphonse  Marie  Louis  de  Lamartine,  poet,  politician,  historian,  the  son  of  an  officer  and 
himself  a  member  of  the  euard  in  1814,  was  bom  in  1790  at  M&con.  A  full-fledged  poet,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1829.  He  at  once  embarked  in  politics.  In 
1847  he  published  the  Histoire  des  Oirondins,  a  work  which,  while  at  times  inaccurate,  possessed 
brilliant  qualities  and  did  much  to  prepare  public  sentiment  for  the  republic.  He  continued 
his  diplomatic  career  until  the  coup  cTStat  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  forced  him  into 
private  life.  He  continued  to  produce  miscellaneous  works  until  his  death  in  1869.  A  brilliant 
stylist  and  word-painter,  he  is  perhaps  not  the  most  accurate  of  historians,  and  allowances 
must  be  made  for  his  flights  of  imagination. 

Lanessan,  J.  L.  de,  L'Ezpansion  coloniale  de  la  France,  Paris,  1886.  —  Lanfrey,  P.,  His- 
toire de  Napoleon  ler,  Paris,  1867-1875,  5  vols. ;  translation,  Historv  of  Napoleon  I,  London  and 
New  York,  1871-1879,  4  vols. — Lanier.  L.,  L'Afrique,  Paris,  1884. — Lanone,  Fran9ois  de, 
M^moires,  in  Petitot's  Collection  complete  des  m^moires  relatifs  k  Thistoire  de  France,  Paris. 
1819.  —La  Popelini^re,  L.  Voisin  de,  Histoire  de  France  de  1550  i  1557,  La  RocheUe,  1681.  — 
Larohey.  L.,  Bayard,  London,  1888.  —  La  Rochefonoanld,  Francois,  Due  de,  M^oires  sur  le 
rdffne  d'Anne  d'Autriche,  Paris,  1662 ;  Maximes,  Paris,  16i35.  —  La  Rooh^aanelein.  Mme.  de, 
Memoires,  Bordeaux,  1815.  —  Las  Oases,  D.,  Comte  de,  Memorial  de  Sainte-Heldne,  Paris,  1828, 
8  vols. — La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  H.  de  (Due  de  Bouillon),  Memoires,  Paris,  1666;  1886. — 
Lavalette,  M.  J.  de,  Memoires  et  souvenirs  du  Comte  de  la  Valette,  Paris,  1881.  —  Lavall^e, 
T.,  Histoire  des  Fran9ais,  Paris,  1845,  2  vols.;  Histoire  de  Paris.  Paris,  1852.  —  Laviise,  see 
Rambaud. — Le  Bel,  Jean,  Les  vrayes  chroniques  de  Messire,  Brussels,  1868.  —  Leber,  M., 
Elssai  sur  I'appr^ciation  de  la  fortune  priv6e  au  Moyen  Age,  Paris,  1847.  — Leoointe.  C,  Annates 
eccl^iastiques  de  la  France,  Paris,  1665-1680,  8  vols.  —  Lefrano,  A.,  Olivier  de  Clisson,  Paris, 
1898.  —  Legeay,  U.,  Histoire  de  Ix)uis  XI,  Paris,  1874, 2  vols.  —  Le  Gk>£^  F. ,  The  Life  of  Lonis 
Adolphe  Thiers,  New  York,  1879.  —  Le  Grand  d'Aossy,  Histoire  de  la  vie  priv6e  des  Fran^^, 
Paris,  1788 ;  1851,  8  vols.  —  Le  Hn^rou,  J.  M.,  Histoire  des  institutions  m^rovingiennes,  Paris, 
1841 ;  Histoire  des  institutions  carolingiennes,  Paris,  1848.  —  Lemontey,  Pierre  E.,  Histoire  de 
la  r^gence  et  de  la  minority  de  Louis  aV,  Paris,  1882. — Lenient,  C,  La  satire  en  France,  Paris, 
1866.  —  Lesonre,  M.  F.  A.  de,  La  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Paris,  1864;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Llitfroine 
de  la  France,  1866 ;  Napol^n  et  sa  famiUe,  1867.  —Lllstoile,  P.  de,  Memoires,  Joumaox,  in 
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BOdurad  et  Ponjalet's  GoOeetioii,  Paxis,  1885-1896. — IiItmwu,  P.  B.,  Beeli«nhes  bistoriquM 
8or  le  OTtdme  de  Law,  Paris,  1864;  Hlstoixe  dee  cli— on  ouTridres  en  Ffaaoe,  Puis,  18qv«  t 
▼ols.  —  MTMqiMi  P.  C,  Lft  Frmnoe  aooB  les  dnq jpramien  Valols,  PiuiSy  1788»  4  toIs. — Xi4vyt 
A.,  Napolfon  intime,  Paris,  1898.  — Zi#wmi,  0.  H.,  Bloffrapbleal  Htolo^  of  PhOotopliy,  Lon- 
don, 1846-1846 ;  Life  of  Robespierre,  London,  1864.  —  Zdlfyi  W.  8.,  A  GoitarT  of  Btfwotaikm, 
London,  1888.— Zingnet,  H.,M6moiies  snr  la  Bastille,  London,  1788. — XAmngtarwjf  P,  O,, 
Histoire  de  la  Commane  de  1871,  Brossels,  1876 ;  translation.  History  of  the  Commnne  of  1871. 
London,  1886.— Zittri,  E.,  Histoire  de  la  langne  fran9aise,  Puis,  1868,  t  toIb.  — Utj.  Titos, 
T.  UyH  Foio^nliensis  viU  Henrid  Qointi,  re^  Angli»,  Oxford,  1716.  —  Z^oUMrt,  J.  G.,  LU^ 
of  Buonaparte,  London,  1889.  —  Z«oin4nle,  L.  de,  Galerie  des  oontemporalns  ilinstree,  Brossels, 
1848. — Londondeny,  C.  W.  8.,  Biarquis  of,  Narrative  of  the  War  tn  Germany  and  S^ranoe  in 
1818  and  1814,  London,  1880.  —  ZiMignon,  A.,  Atlas  Historiqoe  de  la  France,  Paris,  1884.  — 
Ziol,  Les  demiers  Garolingiens,  Paris,  1888.  — Zaonis  TXV^  MAmoixes,  most  eomplete  edition  1^ 
Dreyss,  Paris,  1860.  —  Ziobis,  E.,  Histdre  de  la  Bestaoration,  Paris,  1848^  6  Tds.— Zaos^  &, 
Histoire  de  la  Jacqaerie,  Paris,  1860.  —  ZriioliairvA.,  Histoire  des  InstittotionsManardiiqoes  de 
la  France  sons  les  pr«niers  Gap6tiens,  Paris,  1884-1886.  —  LimMS.  Gh.  Philippe,  Doo  de, 
M4moires,  poblished  by  Dossieox  and  8ooli4,  Paris,  1860-1862, 17  vols. 

KaUyi  G.Bonnot  de.  Observations  sor  lliistoire  de  France,  Geneva,  1766. — liso>oliy| 
T.  R,  Bfirabeau,  in  Essays.- BSacdonnell|  J.,  France  since  the  First  Bmdre^  London  and 
New  York,  1879.  —  Msohlntnsh,  J.,  VindioB  Gallica,  London,  1701. — llaiasbovn  L.,  Histonr 
of  the  H^  War,  etc,  translated  by  Dr.  Nalson,  London,  1686.  —  Mslntsmw,  lune.  de.  Me- 
moires,  176iB,  6  vols.  —  Hallesom  G.  B.,  Eugene  of  8avoy,  London,  1888 ;  History  of  the  Frandi 
in  India,  London,  1808.  —  Mallet-Droani  J.,  M6moires,  Paris,  1861;  Correspondance  poor 
servir  k  lliistoire  de  la  B4 volution,  Paris,  1861  (both  published  hj  8ayooB).— MttOMiii 
8ergent,  Notices  historiques  sur  le  g4tt4ral  Ifaroeau,  Milan,  1880.— Mttrfwel  ds  VsMsi 
L'Heptam^ron,  Paris,  1660;  Mdmoires,  Paris,  168a  —  Kaignri  P.,  D4coovertes  et  4tablisse- 
ments  des  Fran^ais,  Paris,  1870-1881,  4  vols.  —  ICanaonL  A.  F.  L.  de,  M4nidres,  Paris,  1886- 
1887,  0  vols.  — BSamontel,  J.  F.,  M4moires,  Paris,  1700.  —  Maiot,  Jean,  Beeoeil  de  Jehan 
Maiot  de  Caen,  Paris,  1688. — BSartIn,  H.,  Histoire  de  France  Josqo'en  1780,  Paris,  1866-1860, 
17  vols.,  4th  edition ;  popular  edition,  1867-1886,  7  vols. ;  Histoire  de  F^ranoe  modeniQ,  depois 
1780 1usqu'4  nosjours.  Faris,  1878-1885,  8  vols.,  8nd  edition. 

.fiemZouMilWtJsar^m  wasbornatSt.  Quentin(Aisne)  in  1810,  and  died  in  1888.  Heb^gan 
his  literary  career  by  writing  historical  novds,  but  soon  turned  his  attsntion  more  ezdosively 
to  history  and  in  1888  published  the  first  edition  of  hischief  work, ''ThemstefTof  FmBce/* 
After  the  second  edition  the  work  was  completdy  reviled  and  enlarged,  and  in  1866  rsoetved  ibuB 
first  priie  of  the  Academy.  The  first  woriL,  extending  to  the  Bevduticm,  was  soppleinentod  by 
his  Histoire  de  France  modeme,  the  two  together  ffiving  a  complete  history  of  ramoe^  whien 
stands  perhaps  at  the  head  of  general  histories  of  that  country.  It  shows  profoond  lessaieh 
and  is  characterised  by  great  impartiality,  accoraov,  and  courage  in  dealing  wiUi  pditioal  events. 
Martin  was  prominent  m  political  life.  In  1848  he  was  a  lecturer  at  the  8oitxmne,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  during  the  reaction  from  democratic  tendendes.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  delegate 
from  Aisne  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876  was  senator  for  the  same  province.  ICartin 
aimed  at  writing  a  nationid  history  of  his  country  and  his  work  has  had  a  great  national  influence. 

Marx,  E.,  Essai  ear  les  pouvoirs  de  Gouvemeur  de  Province,  etc,  Paris,  1880.  — Menials, 
F.  T.,  Life  of  Leon  Gambetta,  London,  1890.  —  Masson,  F.,  Napol^n  ler  et  les  femmes,  Puris, 
1808;  Napoleon  chez  lai,  Paris,  1804.  —  Masson,  G.,  Eariy  Chroniclers  of  France,  London, 
1879  ;  Richelieu,  1884 ;  Mazarin,  1887.  —  Matthew  Paris,  dironica  Majora,  edited  by  Parker, 
1571 ;  best  edition  by  Dr.  Luard  in  Rolls  Series,  1871^-1880,  6  vols.  —  Maiq^as,  G.  E.  de,  M4- 
moires  sur  le  Second  Empire,  Paris,  1884 ;  English  translation.  Story  of  the  Goup  d'etat,  London, 
1884.  3  vols.  ~  Maxwell,  H.,  Life  of  Wellington,  London,  1808.  —  Maw.  Thomas  Erskine, 
Democracy  in  Europe,  London,  1877,  3  vols.  —  Mamarin,  Jules,  Cardinal,  Negociations  secrdtes 
des  Pyr^n^B.  Amsterdam,  1693 ;  Lettres  de  Mazarin  relatives  i  la  Fronde,  published  by  Tamliey 
de  Larroque,  Paris,  1861 ;  Lettres  (published  by  A.  Ch^ruel  at  the  order  of  the  I'^endi  ffovem- 
ment,  in  progress),  2  vols.  —  Means,  Vicomte  de,  La  Revolution  et  TEmpire,  Paris,  18^ ;  Les 
luttes  religieuses  en  France  au  XVI  sidcle,  Paris,  1879.  —  Meroier,  L.  8.,  Nouveau  Paris,  Paris, 
1800.  6  vols.;  Paris  pendant  la  revolution.  Paris,  1863,  2nd  edition.  ~  M4ilm6e|  P.,  La 
chronique  du  rdgne  de  Charles  IX,  1820.  —  Mettendoh-Winneborg;  Prince  Clemens,  Aus  Met- 
temich  8  nacbgelassenen  Papieren,  Vienna,  1880-1884,  8  vols.  —  M^seraj.  E.  de,  Histoire  de 
France,  Paris,  1643-1851,  8  vols.;  1880.  —  Blichaud.  Joseph,  Histoire  dfes  crdsades,  Paris, 
1812-1822,  7  vols.;  new  edition,  1877,  2  vols.;  with  Po^ioulat,  J.  J.  F.,  Nouvelle  collection  de 
m^moires  pour  servir  i  Thistoire  de  France  depuis  le  Xllle  sldcle  jusqu'au  XVIHe  dMe, 
Paris,  1886-1889.  82  vols.  —Michel,  G.,  Vie  de  Vauban,  Paris,  1870.  —  MiohelsC,  J.,  Histdie 
de  France,  1887-1867, 16  vols.;  last  edition  1879,  10  vols.;  translated  into  English.  Historyof 
France,  by  W.  Kelly.  Ix)ndon,  1846,  2  vols.;  La  France  devant  I'Europe,  Flore^e,  1871 ;  His- 
toire de  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  Paris,  1880,  6  vols.,  4th  edition ;  Histoire  du  XIXe  sidde  (to 
Waterioo).  Paris,  1875.  8  vols. 

Jules  Michelet  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1708  and  died  in  1874.  From  1821  to  1828  ha  was  pro 
fessor  of  history  and  philosophy  at  Bollin  ooUege,  during  whidi  period  he  published  the  remaik- 
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able  JMei8  de  Vhistoire  modeme.  He  was  made  member  of  the  Academy  in  1888,  and  snooeeded 
Daunou  in  the  chair  of  history  at  the  Colldge  de  France.  He  refused  in  1848  nomination  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  historical  labours.  The  e&up  d'itai 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  deprived  him  of  his  chair  in  the  Colldffe  de  France,  and  ne  con- 
tinued in  retirement  his  Histoire  de  France  and  Hiatoire  de  la  Revolution.  A  vivid  colorist,  he 
is  sometimes  called  a  poetical  historian  because  his  imaginative  representation  is  imbued  with 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  He  regarded  everything  from  a  personal  point  of  view  so  that  every. 
thin^  he  wrote  is  strongly  stam]^  with  his  individuality,  with  his  violent  prejudices  and  ardent 
patriotism.  In  this  respect  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  historians.  It  has  truly  been 
said  that  there  are  no  dry  bones  in  his  writings. 

Mignet,  F.  A.,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  fran9aise,  Paris,  1824,  2  vols.;  8th  edition,  1801, 
2  vols. ;  Negociations  relatives  i  la  succession  d'Elspa^e,  Paris,  1836-1844,  4  vols.;  Rivalitd  de 
Francois  I  et  de  Charles  V,  Paris,  1875-1876,  2  vols. ;  Vie  de  Franklin,  in  Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
Morales  et  Politiques,  Paris,  1848. — MikhallowBki-Danilewaki,  A.,  L'Histoire  de  la  guerre 
de  1812,  4  vols.;  MSmoires  sur  I'expiSdition  de  1818 ;  I^  passage  de  la  BSr^zina,  Paris,  1843 ; 
Relation  de  la  campagne  de  1805,  Paris,  1846 ;  Complete  works  published  at  St.  Petersburflf, 
1849-1850,  7  vols.  —  Milman,  H.  H.,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  London,  1867.  —BUot  de 
Melitc^  A.  E.,  M^moires,  Paris,  1858,  8  vols.  —  Bilirabeau,  Marquis  de,  L'ami  des  hommes  on 
traits  de  la  population.  The  Hague,  1758,  8  vols.  —  Moltke,  Hellmuth  Earl  Bernhardt,  Graf 
von,  Deutscn-franz5sischer  Krieg  von  1871,  Berlin,  1891 ;  translated  by  C.  Bell  and  H.  W. 
Fisher,  London,  1891,  2  vols.  — Monatrelet,  E.  de,  Chronique,  in  Buchon's  Collection  des  chro- 
niques  fran^aises,  Paris,  1826;  English  translation ;  The  Chronicles  of . . .  Monstrelet,  contain^fi^ 
an  account  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  London,  186y, 
2  vols. 

Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Flanders  in  about  the  year  1890. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  became  provost  of  Cambray.  He  died  in 
1458.  His  chronicle  begins  where  Froissart  left  off,  at  the  year  1400,  and  continues  to  1444, 
having  been  continued  by  other  writers  until  1516.  He  describes  the  events  of  his  time,  chiefly 
the  wars  of  France,  Artois,  and  Picardy.  While  his  narration  lacks  the  brilliancy  of  that  of 
Froissart,  it  is  almost  uniformly  accurate  and  is  very  valuable  for  the  original  documents  it 
reproduces. 

Montaigne,  Michel  de,  Essais,  Bordeaux,  1580. — Monteil,  A.  A.,  Histoire  des  Fran^als 
des  divers  Etats,  Paris,  1853,  5  vols. ;  Histoire  A^cole  de  la  France,  Paris,  1877 ;  Histoire  de 
rindustrie  Fran9aise,  Paris  and  Limoges,  1878-1880,  2  vols. ;  Histoire  linancidre  de  la  France, 
Limoges,  1881.  —  Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de,  Pens^s  de  Montesquieu  in 
Pidces  int^ressantes  et  pen  connues  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  et  k  la  litt^rature ;  Esprit  des  Lois, 
Geneva,  1748.  —  Montgaillard,  G.  H.  R.,  Histoire  de  France  chronologique,  1787-1818,  Paris, 
1828.  —  Montholon.  Ch.  T.  de,  with  General  Gourgand,  M6moires  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de 
France  sous  Napoleon,  Merits  k  Ste.  H^ldne  sous  sa  dict^e,  Paris,  1828,  8  vols. — Mon^ie, 
Christophe,  F.  L.,  Eloge  historique  de  Marie  Antoinette,  Paris,  1797. — Montlno,  Blaise  de 
Lasseran  Massencome,  Conmientaires,  Bordeaux,  1592.  — Montvon,  A.  de,  Particularit^s  et 
observations  sur  les  ministres  des  finances  de  France,  London,  1812.  — Morellet,  Andr6,  M6- 
moires,  Paris,  1821.  — Morley,  J.  Rousseau,  London  and  New  York,  1886  ;  Voltaire,  London 
and  New  York,  1886.  —  Monis,  W.  O'Connor,  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  London, 
1874.  — Motteville,  Fran^oise  Bertaut  de,  M^moires  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  d'Anne  d'Autriche, 
Amsterdam,  1728,  6  vols.  —  Mouffle,  d'AngervllIe,  La  vie  priv^e  de  Louis  XV,  Paris,  1781.  — 
MouskeSyP.,  Chronique  rimde,  Brussels,  1886-1888. 

Philip  Mouskea  was  Bishop  of  Toumay  in  1274,  and  died  about  1288.  His  metrical  chron- 
icle begins  with  the  rape  of  Helen  and  extends  to  the  year  1242,  containing  over  thirty  thousand 
lines.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  chansons  de  geste  and  belongs 
to  the  reahn  of  fable.  His  narrative  of  the  period  beginning  with  Baldwin's  being  elected  king 
of  Constantinople  is  the  only  part  which  can  claim  to  oe  called  history. 

Mnel,  L6on,  Gouvernements,  ministSres  et  constitutions  de  la  France,  Paris,  1890.  — 
MflflUng,  F.  F.  E.  von,  Geschichte  des  Feldzugs  der  Armee  unter  Wellington  nnd  Bldcher, 
1815,  Stuttgart,  1817 ;  Zur  Kriegsgeschichte  der  Jahre  1818  und  1814,  BerUn,  1827 ;  Betrach- 
tungen  Uber  die  grossen  Operationen  und  Schlachten  der  Feldzllge  von  1818  und  1814,  BerUn, 
1825;  Napoleons  Strategic  im  Jahre  1813,  Berlin,  1827;  Aus  meinem  Leben,  Berlin,  1851. 
—  MiUler,  David,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes,  Berlin,  1900.  17th  edition.  —  MiUler,  W., 
Politische  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit,  1816-1875,  Stuttgart,  1875 ;  4th  edition,  1876-1890, 
Berlin,  1890.  —Murray,  E.  C.  Grenville,  Leaders  of  France,  1877. 

Nangis.  Guillaume  de,  Vies  de  St.  Louis  et  de  Philippe  le  Hardi ;  Chronique  oniverseUe  ; 
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A    OHRONOLOQIOAL    SUMMAET    OF    THE    HI8T0RT    OP 
FRANCE,    FROM    THE    TREATY    OF    VERDUN 

On  the  death  of  Louis  le  Ddbomuiiie  (840)  the  emi^ze  of  Charkimagpe  is  dismembered. 
The  two  yoanffer  sons  of  the  deed  moiiMch,  Charles  and  Lnd wig,  dispute  the  right  of 
the  eldest,  Lothair,  to  snpreme  anthoritj  oTer  all  the  Franks.  War  results,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenailles  (841)  Lothair  is  completely  defeated.  This  important  erent  leads 
to  the  Treaty  of  Verdan  (848),  in  whidi  three  kingdoms  are  distinetly  ma^ed :  for 
Lothair,  Italy  and  Lorraine ;  for  Ladwig,  Germany ;  uid  for  Charles,  France. 

THE  OABLOVINOIAN  DYNASTY  FBOM  THE  TREATY 
OF  VEBDUN  (848-887  A.D.) 

An  epoch  "in  which,"  says  Kitchin,  "France  passes  throogh  a  dreary  and  confoaed 

period  of  formation." 
848  Charles  (II)  the  Bald  is  kinff  of  aU  Oaol  west  of  the  Sehelde,  the  Haas,  the  Sadne,  and 

the  Rhone,  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  three  states 

still  resist  his  authority,  Brittany,  Beptimania,  and  Aqoitaine.    The  Northmen  are  now 

coming  every  year,  ravaffing  the  coast  and  ascending  the  rivers. 
844  The  diet  of  Thionville  confirms  the  partition  of  the  empire  effected  at  Verdnn. 
915  Nomenofi,  coant  (or  duke)  of  Brittany  defeats  Charles.     Pepin  of  Aqoitaine  oontinnea 

his  resistance. 

847  Charles  and  his  two  brothers  condade  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  at  Menen. 

848  Brittany  made  independent  by  NomenoS,  who  tskes  title  of  king. 

850  Pepin  of  Aqoitaine  allies  himself  with  the  Northmen  and  Saracens  against  GbaileiL 

851  Charles  defeats  and  imprisons  Pepin  and  tskes  possession  of  Aqnitaine. 

868  Charles  makes  peace  with  Mnhainmed,  the  Saraeen  rokr  of  Spain,  who  has  sent  his  gen- 
eral. Mass,  to  invade  France. 

858  The  Northmen  capture  Nantes  and  Tours. 

854  Pepin  escapes  from  prison  and  recovers  Aqoitaine. 

858  Lad  wig  of  Germany  invades  France,  hot  is  persuaded  to  withdraw.  The  Northmen 
settle  on  the  Oise. 

861  Charles  makes  Robert  the  Strong  count  of  Paris. 

868  Charles  confers  the  dachy  of  Flanders  on  Baldwin,  who  had  abducted  and  married  his 
daughter  Judith.  On  death  of  King  Charles  of  Provence  (son  of  the  emperor  Lothair) 
Charles  the  Bald  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seise  the  kingdom. 

865  Charles  a^in  captures  Pepin  and  takes  Aquitaine. 

866  Death  of  Robert  the  Strong  at  battle  of  Brissarthe  against  the  Northmen. 

867  Charles  makes  his  son  Louis  king  of  Aquitaine. 

870  After  the  death  of  Lothair  II,  Charles  divides  Lorraine  with  Ludwig  the  German. 

875  On  death  of  the  emperor  Ludwig  II,  Charles  the  Bald  obtains  the  imperial  succession. 

The  Northmen  take  Rouen. 

876  Charles  fuls  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  possessions  of  the  son  of  Ludwif  the  German. 

877  The  pope  calls  on  Charles  to  drive  the  Saracens  from  Italy.    Edict  of  Quieny,  niaking 

hereditary  the  fiefs  of  the  counts  who  accompany  him  to  Italy.    Death  of  Charles.    His 
son  liouis  (11)  the  Stammerer  king  of  Aquitaine  succeeds. 

879  Death  of  Louis.     His  two  sons  divide  the  kingdom ;  Iioois  III  ruling  in  northern  France, 

Oarloman  in  Bur^ndy  and  Aquitaine. 

880  The  French  and  German  kings  proceed  against  King  Boson  of  Burgundy,  who  has 

assumed  that  title.     Siege  of  Vienne. 
882  Death  of  Louis  ;  Carloman  rules  over  the  whole  of  France. 

884  Death  of  Carloman.    The  nobles  make  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  ffrandson  of  Louis 

le  D^bonnaire,  king  of  France.    The  empire  of  Charlemagne  is  rennited. 

885  The  Northmen  under  Rollo  besiege  Paris. 

886  Charles  buys  the  Northmen  off. 

887  Deposition  of  Cliarles  at  diet  of  Tribur.    He  retires  to  Germany. 

888  Death  of  Charles.    The  nobles,  disgusted  with  the  degenerate  Carlovingians,  elect  Bndet 

king.    He  rules  over  the  Und  between  the  Maas  and  the  Lcdre.    Beyond  the  Haas, 
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Amalf  of  Gennany  is  recognised  ;  and  south  of  the  Lioire,  Doke  Rainnlf  of  AqoHaine 
takes  the  title  of  king.  Louis,  son  of  Boson,  founds  Cisjurane  Burgundy ;  and  Rudolf 
of  Auxerre  founds  Transjarane  Burgundy. 
889  Eudes  proceeds  vigorously  against  the  Northmen.  The  Saracens  settle  at  Fraxinet  in 
Provence.  Eudes  forces  Rainulf  to  renounce  his  title,  but  is  unable  to  conquer  southem 
France.    The  count  of  Flanders  refuses  obedience  to  Eudes. 

892  Victory  of  Eudes  at  Montpensier  over  the  Northmen. 

893  The  opponents  of  Eudes  meet  at  Rheims  and  elect  Oharlei  (XIZ)  the  8impl«,  natunJ  son 

of  Louis  II,  king.    Eudes  compels  Charles  to  flee  to  Amulf. 
896  Amulf  makes  Lomdne  into  a  kingdom  for  his  son  Zwentibold. 
896  Eudes  recc^^nises  title  of  Charles  and  cedes  him  some  territory  in  eastern  France. 
898  Death  of  Eudes.    Charles  the  Simple  sole  king. 

THE  TENTH  CENTURY 

911  Northmen  under  Rollo  settle  at  Rouen.     The  Lorrainers  give  their  kingdom  to  Charles. 

912  Charles  gives  Rollo  his  daughter  and  the  duchy  of  Normandv  for  a  fief.      Conversion  of 

Rollo  to  Christianity.     He  takes  the  name  of  Robert.    The  Northmen  are  henceforth 

the  Normans  of  France. 
920  The  Lorrainers  take  back  their  kingdom. 
922  The  nobles  crown  Robert  I  (brotner  of  Eudes  and  duke  of  France)  king  of  France. 

Charles  proceeds  against  him. 

928  Defeat  of  Charles  at  Soissons  by  Robert.    Death  of    Robert  in  battle.     His  son-in-law 

Rudolf  of  Burgundy  is  elected  to  succeed.     The  strife  with  Charles  continues.      He  is 
betrayed  and  imprisoned.     Lorraine  is  given  to  Henry  the  Fowler. 

929  Death  of  Charles  the  Simple.     Rudolf  repulses  a  Magyar  invasion. 

936  Death  of  Rudolf.    Louis  (IV)  d'Ontre-Mer,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  is  made  king. 
988  Otto  the  Great  prevents  Louis  from  seizing  Lorraine. 

941  Louis  is  defeated  by  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France. 

942  Assassination  of  William  Longsword  of  Normandy. 

945  Louis  defeated  in  his  attempts  on  Normandy.    He  is  vanquished  and  imprisoned  by  the 

national  party  under  Hugh  the  Great. 

946  Otto  the  Great  invades  France  as  far  as  Rouen.    Louis  is  liberated. 
948  Excommunication  of  Hugh  at  council  of  Ingelheim. 

954  Death  of  Louis.     His  young  son  XiOthalr  is  raised  to  the  throne. 

955  Louis  gives  Burgundy  to  Hugh. 

956  Death  of  Hugh  the  Great ;  his  son  Hugh  Capet  succeeds  to  his  title.    Lothair  g^ves  him 

Aquitaine. 
978  The  Saracens  are  driven  from  the  south  of  France. 
978  Lothair  invades  Lorraine.    Otto  invades  France  as  far  as  Paris,  and  in  retreat  loses  a 

large  part  of  his  army. 
980  Lothfldr  abandons  Upper  Lorraine  to  Otto,  but  obtains  Lower  Lorraine  and  Brabant  for 

his  son  Charles. 
986  Death  of  Lothair.    His  son  Louis  (V)  le  Faineant  succeeds. 


THE  HOUSE   OF  CAPET  TO  THE   DEATH  OF  LOUIS   IX 
THE  FEUDAL  MONARCHY  BEGINS  (987-1270  A.D.) 

987  Death  of  Louis.    Hugh  Oapet  takes  the  throne  supported  by  some  of  the  nobles.    Others 

advocate  the  claim  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Hugh  is  the  first  French  king  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  for  as  duke  of  France,  count  of  Paris,  Orleans,  etc.,  he  has  territories 
of  his  own.  The  Carlovingians  ruled  as  emperors  with  little  or  no  territorial  possessions. 
Hugh  associates  his  son  Ck>bert  on  the  throne. 

988  Charles  of  Lorraine  invades  France. 

991  Capture  and  Imprisonment  of  Charles.     Opposition  to  Hugh  by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
994  Dispute  of  Hugh  and  Pope  John  XV  over  Archbishop  Geroert. 
996  Death  of  Hugh.     His  son  Robert  IE  succeeds  as  sole  king. 

998  The  pope  forces  Robert  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  cousin,  Bertha.    He  marries  Constance 
of  Aquitaine. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY 

1010  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  France. 

1016  Robert  acquires  his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  after  a  fourteen  years'  war  with  the 
rebellious  Otho  Willkm,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  Henry  in  1009. 


CHBONOLOQICAL  SUMMABY  07 

1017  Haniy,  son  of  Boberi,  eiowned  Joint  kiitf. 

1088  Thirteen  Maniehaan  heretics  burned  at  Orkuis ;  the  first  of  these  ezeentloiia. 

1088  Robert  le  DIable  osorps  the  dncsl  crown  of  Nomumdj.    He  helps  Henry  eradi  the  rsfolt- 

inff  barons. 
1081  Death  of  Robert.    Bsnry  Z  socoeeds  as  sole  kinff. 
1088  Henry  gives  the  duchy  of  Bomindy  to  his  brother  Robert,  who  fonnds  the  first  Oapetlan 

house  of  Bargnndy,  which  lasts  nntU  1861. 
1088  Robert  le  DIable  fails  in  an  inyasion  of  England,  and  ravages  Brittany. 

1086  Death  of  Robert  le  Diable.    EQs  son  WilOam  the  Bastaid  socoeeds  hfan.    The^'Pteoeof 

God  "proclaimed. 

1041  The  "  Truce  of  Qod"  proclaimed.    Henry  captures  his  rebellious  brother  Bodes. 

1046  At  the  battle  of  Val-^Dunes,  William  the  Bastard  brines  his  rebellious  barons  to  obedi- 
ence.   The  dukes  of  LorraUie  and  Flanders  give  their  nomsge  to  the  Geiman  emperar* 

1064  Great  victory  of  WOliarn  over  Eudes  of  Anjou,  at  Hortemer. 

1069  Henry  makes  his  son  Philip  joint  king. 

1060  Death  of  Henry.    PhOip  Z  sole  king.    Brittany  still  independent. 

1066  The  Norman  invasion  of  England. 

1069  Wniiam  the  Bastord  (the  Conqueror)  seises  Maine. 

1070  The  people  of  Le  Mans  use  the  wora  commune  or  '*  munleipality  "  for  the  first  time. 

1071  Robert  the  Frisian  invades  France  and  defeats  Philip  at  GuseL 

1076  Philip  compels  William  the  Conqueror  to  raise  the  sUtfe  of  Dol  in  Biittanv. 
1076  Peace  made  between  Philip  and  William.    Bevolt  of  the  commune  at  CsDunay. 
1079  Robert,  son  of  William,  rebels  against  his  fsther. 

1087  Death  of  Wniiam,  Robert  succeeds  as  duke  of  Normandy ;  his  brother  William  Bofos  as 

king  of  England. 
1090  William  Rufus  invades  Normandy. 

1094  Quarrel  of  Philip  and  Urban  U  over  the  divorce  of  Queen  Bertha. 
1096  Henry,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  receives  the  oounty  of  Portugal  fhim  Alfonso  VI  of 

Leon  and  Csstile,  and  becomes  the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  PortugaL 

1096  The  first  crusaders  start  from  France. 

1097  Robert  of  Normandy  Joins  the  crusade,  mortgaging  the  duchy  to  WlUlam  RoftiSL 
1097-1099  Hostilities  with  William  Rufus  of  En^^and,  who  claims  the  Prmeh  Vesin. 

1100  On  death  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  returns  to  Normandy  to  resume  his  rate.    PhlUp 
makes  his  son  Louis  Joint  Ung. 

THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 

The  openinff  of  this  century  is  noted  for  the  rapid  growth  of  town  libertlea. 
1104  Henry  I  of  England  invades  Normandy. 
1106  Battle  of  Tinchebray  and  defeat  and  capture  of  Robert  of  Normandy  by  Henry  of  Bn^^and. 

Normandy  once  more  attached  to  England. 
1108  Death  of  Philip.     Ziouis  VZ  sole  king. 
1 100  War  breaks  out  between  France  and  England. 

1111  The  count  of  Anjou  takes  possession  of  Maine. 

1112  BeginniDK  of  the  riots  of  the  commune  of  Laon. 

1119  The  war  Txit  ween  France  and  E2ngland  is  ended  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Louis  at  Brenne- 

viUe.     The  cause  of  William  Clito  is  lost. 
1124  War  renewed  between  France  and  England  over  the  possession  of  Normandy. 

1127  Marriage  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  of  England,  to  Geoffrey  Plantsgenet  of  AnJou, 

brings  the  Anglo- Norman  domination  down  to  the  Loire.    Murder  of  the  count  of 
Flanders.     Louis  gives  that  province  to  William  Clito. 

1128  Death  of  William  Clito.    Louis  loses  his  influence  in  FUnders. 

1129  Peace  arrange  between  Louis  and  Henry. 
1181  The  king  makes  his  son  Louis  Joint  king. 

1186  The  marriage  of  the  young  Louis  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne  (Aquitaine)  unites  that  duchy  to 

the  crown.  

1187  Death  of  Ijomib.    Xiouis  (VH)  the  Toon^  sole  king.     He  continues  the  policy  of  his 

father,  and  seconds  the  communal  movement     King  Stephen  of  England  makes  a  short 

invasion  of  Nonnandv. 
1140  Beginning  of  quarrel  of  Louis  with  the  papacy  over  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges.    Sugar 

advises  Ijouis. 
1142  Louis  attacks  the  count  of  Champagne  and  bums  down  Vitrv  church. 
1144  Louis  makes  peace  with  the  papacy  and  promises  to  undertake  a  crusade.    Louis  interferes 

in  the  quarrel  of  Stephen  and  Geoffrey  Plantaffenet     IMsmemberment  of  the  Anglo- 

Norman  monarchy ;  Stephen  remains  Idng  of  En«^d  and  count  of  Boulogne ;  Geoffn^, 

duke  of  Normandy,  count  of  Anion,  Blaine,  and  Touraine. 

1146  Death  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.    His  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  Inherits  his  possessions. 

1147  Louis  departs  on  the  Second  Crusade,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  charge  of  Soger. 
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1149  Return  of  Loais.    Qaeen  Eleanor  petitions  tHe  pope  for  a  divorce. 

1159  The  pope  grants  Eleanor's  divorce.    She  marries  Henry  of  Anjou,  son  of  Geoffrej  Planla- 

genet  and  Matilda. 
1154  Henry  of  Anjou  becomes  Henry  II  of  England.    Besides  his  French  territory  Inherited 

from  Geoffrey,  he  is,  in  his  wife's  name,  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Gaienne. 

1158  Henry  H  of  England  adds  Nantes  to  his  possessions  on  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey. 

1159  War  breaks  out  between  France  and  England  over  the  possession  of  Toulouse. 

1161  Peace  made  between  Henry  and  Louis. 

1162  Foundation  of  the  Paris  cathedral  laid. 
1167  Loais  renews  hostilities  with  England. 

1169  Peace  of  Montmirail  between  England  and  France. 

1171  Brittany  passes  by  marriacne  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  H. 

1173  Louis  supports  the  sons  of  Henry  II  in  their  rebellion  against  their  father,  but  is  unable 

to  wrest  any  territory  from  the  king  of  England. 
1177  Henry  seizes  Berri  and  buys  the  county  of  La  Marche. 

1179  Louis  makes  his  son  Philip  Augustus  joint  king. 

1180  Death  of  Louis.    Philip  (II)  Augustus  sole  Imig. 

1182  Philip  banishes  the  Jews  from  Fiance,  and  issues  edicts  against  heretics. 
1185  Philip  at  war  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  during  which  he  obtains  Vermandois,  Valois, 
and  the  county  of  Amiens.     The  duke  of  Burgundy  is  reduced  to  submission. 

1188  Philip  induces  Kichard  Ckeur  de  Lion  to  rebel  against  his  father  Henry  H. 

1189  Henry  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  peace  with  Philip,  yielding  Berri  to  France.    Death  of 

Henry  II  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Angevin  power  in  France. 

1190  Philip  leaves  for  the  crusade. 

1191  Philip  returns  to  France.     He  abolishes  the  powerful  office  of  seneschaL 

1192  Philip  breaks  faith  with  Richard,  makes  alliance  with  Prince  John  of  England,  and  invades 

Normandy.     The  garrison  of  Rouen  repels  him. 

1198  Philip  repudiates  his  new  queen  Ingeborg  of  Denmark. 
1194  Richard,  released  from  captivity,  makes  war  on  Philip. 

1196  A  truce  between  Philip  and  Richard.     The  former  withdraws  from  Normandy  and  retains 

Auvergne.     Philip  marries  Agnes  of  Meran. 
1108  Battle  of  Gisors. 

1199  Definite  peace  between  Philip  and  Richard.     Death  of  Richard.     England  and  Normandy 

receive  John  as  king.     Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  Touraine  declare  for  Arthur 
of  Brittany,  son  of  Geoffrey,  under  protection  of  Philip. 

1200  Philip  seizes  Brittany.     He  makes  peace  with  John.    Excommunication  of  Philip  and 

Agnes.    The  pope  compels  the  former  to  take  back  Ingeborg. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 

1202  The  house  of  Capet  prevails.    John  seizes  Arthur  of  Brittany  and  puts  him  to  death. 

1208  Philip  invades  Normandy. 

1204  Fall  of  Chftteaa  Gaillard.  John  flees  from  Rouen  to  England.  Normandy  and  Brittany 
pass  to  Piiilip.  John  retains  only  La  Rochelle  and  a  few  places  near  the  coast.  MaHne, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou  are  also  reunited  to  the  royaJ  domain. 

1206  John  fails  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Angers. 

1208  Crusade  against  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  the  Albigenses  (Manichaean  heretics)  begins. 

1209  The  crusiSers  under  Amaud  Amalric  seize  B^ziers  and  massacre  60,000  inhabitants. 

Simon  de  Montfort  takes  Carcassonne. 
1212  Raymond,  defeated  at  Castelnaudary,  goes  to  Aragon  for  help. 
1218  Battle  of  Muret.     Raymond  of  Toulouse  assisted  by  Pedro  II  of  Aragon  is  badly  defeated 

by  Simon  de  Montfort.     Raymond's  possessions  are  given  to  Simon. 

1214  Philip  wins  a  great  victory  at  Bouvines  over  a  coalition  of  John  of  England,  Otto  IV,  and 

the  count  of  Flanders.    This  battle  firmly  establishes  the  French  monarchy. 

1215  The  Lateran  council  ratifies  the  dispossession  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

1216  Louis  son  of  Philip  invades  England,  having  been  invited  there  by  the  barons. 

1217  The  earl  of  Pembroke  defeats  Louis  near  Lincoln  and  he  returns  to  France.    Toulouse 

shuts  out  Simon  de  Montfort  and  recalls  Count  Raymond. 

1218  Death  of  Simon  at  siege  of  Toulouse.     His  son  Amaury  continues  the  war. 
1222  Death  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

1228  Death  of  Philip  Augustus.  In  his  reign  he  doubled  the  royal  domain  and  attacked  feudal- 
ism in  many  of  its  vital  points.  His  son  Xiouis  (viii)  the  Lion  succeeds.  He  carries 
on  the  struggles  with  England  and  with  the  Albigenses.  Henry  III  of  England  de- 
mands the  restitution  of  Normandy  and  other  provhices. 

1224  Amaury  de  Montfort,  driven  from  the  south,  transfers  his  claim  on  Toulouse  to  Louis. 
Lower  Poitou  taken  from  England.  Capture  of  La  Rochelle.  Saintonge,  Angoumois, 
Limousin,  P^rigord,  and  part  of  Bordelais  submit.  Bordeaux  and  Gascony  alone  remain 
to  Elngland.    Louis  begins  to  free  the  serfs. 
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1225  Louis  andertakea  a  new  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

1326  The  country  between  the  Rhone  and  Toulouse  (lower  Languedoc)  submits  to  Louis.    Siege 

of  Avignon.     Death  of  Louis,  succeeded  by  his  Jovluk  son  Lonls  IZ  or  Saint  Xioais 

under  regency  of  the  queen,  Blanche  of   Castile.     Tne  barons  form  a  coalition,  but 

Blanche  defeats  their  plans. 
1229  The  Albigensian  War  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Meaux.     The  count  of  Toulouse's  daughter 

is  married  to  Louis'  brother.     Upper  Languedoc  added  to  the  royal  domains. 
1280  Henry  III  of  England  lands  in  Brittany,  but  his  expedition  comes  to  nothing. 
1231  The  Treaty  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  between  Blanche  and  the  revolting  nobles. 
1234  Count  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Navarre,  sells  Sancerre  and 

other  valuable  fiefs  to  Louis. 
1236  Louis  attains  his  majority  ;  end  of  the  regency  of  Blanche  of  Castile. 
1238  Louis  purchases  the  county  of  Mficon. 

1242  Louis  attempts  to  set  his  brother  Alphonse  over  Poitou  and  Auvergne,  and  the  unwilling 

barons  call  on  Henry  III  of  England.  Henry  comes  to  France,  but  is  badly  defeated  at 
Taillebourg  and  Saintes  by  Louis. 

1243  Henry  makes  peace  with  Louis.     Raymond  VH  of  Toulouse  revolts. 

1244  Raymond  reduced  to  submission.      The  last  of  the  Albigenses  perish  at  Mont  S^snir. 

Louis  with  his  three  brothers  assumes  the  cross.  Louis  forbids  his  lords  to  hold  fiefs 
under  both  the  king  of  EIngland  and  of  France  at  the  same  time.  This  greatly  helps  to 
develop  national  feeling. 

1245  Provence  passes  to  the  house  of  Anjou  on  marriage  of  Charles  of  Anjou  (Louis'  brother) 

to  Beatrice  of  Provence. 

1248  Louis  departs  for  the  crusade,  leaving  Blanche  of  Castile  regent. 

1249  Louis  captures  Damietta. 

1250  Battle  of  Mansurah.     Capture  of  Louis.     He  is  liberated  upon  restoring  Damietta  to  the 

Mohammedans,  and  retires  to  Acre. 

1251  The  crusade  "des  Pastoureaux." 

1252  Robert  de  Sorbon  founds  the  Sorbonne. 

1253  Death  of  Blanche  of  Castile  recalls  Louis  to  France. 

1254  Return  of  Louis  to  France,  a  disappointed  man. 

1258  By  Peace  of  Corbeil  with  King  James  of  Aragon,  Louis  settles  the  frontier  difficulties  and 

recognises  the  independence  of  the  county  of  Barcelona. 

1259  Peace  of  Abbeville,  yielding  the  Limousin,  P^rigord,  and  parts  of  Saintonge  to  Henry  III, 

who  renounces  all  claims  on  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou. 

1262  Louis  refuses  the  crown  of  Sicily,  offered  by  Urban  IV,  and  it  is  accepted  by  his  brother, 

Charles  of  Anjou. 

1263  Louis  arbitrates  in  the  disputes  of  Henry  III  and  his  barons. 

1266  Charles  of  Anjou  acknowledged  king  of  Sicily. 

1267  Louis  ai^ain  assumes  the  cross. 

1269  The  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  "  of  Louis  lays  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 

church.     Its  genuineness  is  doubted. 

1270  Publication  of  the  **  Establishments."    Louis  sets  out  on  his  crusade,  goes  to  Tunis,  and 

at  the  siege  of  the  city  dies  of  the  plague.  End  of  the  crusading  era,  and  close  of  the 
most  remarkable  [)eri()d  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  power  of  the  king  now  predominates 
over  that  of  the  feudal  nobles,  and  the  prerogatives  of  imperial  authority  have  become 
reunited  to  the  crown.  Roman  law  has  been  substituted  for  feudal  justice  in  many 
provinces  of  France.  The  *'  Third  Estate  "  has  been  developed  in  France,  and  the  con- 
test against  feudal  society,  ending  in  the  French  Revolution,  has  begun. 


THE   DESCENDANTS   OF   SAINT  LOUIS 


The  Elder  ou  PniLippiNE  Line  (1270-1589  a.d.) 

1270  l/ouis  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  (III)  the  Bold. 

V^7\   Death  of  Alfonso  and  Joan  of  Toulouse.     Philip  inherits  the  county. 

1272  Philip  poes  to  war  with  the  counts  of  Foix  and  Armagnac  and  defeats  them. 

1273  Philip  yiehls  the  pope  the  county  of  Venaissin  and  half  of  Avignon. 

1274  On  death  of  Henry  I  of  Navarre,  Philip  occupies  his  French  possessions,  Champagne  and 

Brie,  as  guardian  r)f  the  infant  heiress  Joan,  and  places  French  officials  in  Navarre.    He 

buys  tin*  county  of  Nemours. 
1276  War   breaks   out  with  Castile  over  the  occupation  of    Navarre.      Siege  of   Pamplona. 

Philip's  expedition  is  unfortunate,  and  a  truce  is  concluded  with  Castile. 
1279  Philip  gives  some  Oefs  to  Edward  1  of  England. 
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1288  At  the  instigation  of  Charles  of  Anjoa,  Philip  makes  war  on  Aragon.    The  pope  offers 

the  throne  of  Aragon  to  Charles  of  Valois,  son  of  Philip. 

1284  Marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Philip,  to  Joan  of  Navarre. 

1286  The  war  with  Aragon  continues.    Philip  captures  Elne.    His  fleet  is  hadly  defeated,  and 

he  dies  at  Perpignan.    The  Langue  d'oil  begins  to  replace  the  Langue  d'oe. 

Elder  Branch  of  the  Philippine  Line 

1285  Philip  (IV)  the  Fair  succeeds  his  father.     By  his  marriage  with  Joan  of  Navarre, 

Chunpagne,  Chartres,  and  Blois  are  united  to  France.  One  year's  truce  made  between 
France  and  Aragon. 

1287  Edward  I  of  En^and  arranges  peace  between  France  and  Aragon.    Charles  of  Valois 

abandons  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1289  The  pope  induces  Charles  of  Valois  to  resume  ms  claim  to  Aragon. 
1201  Treaty  of  Aix,  between  France  and  Aragon. 

1298  War  breaks  out  between  France  and  England.     Philip  invades  Guienne. 

1294  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  count  of  Flanders  join  Edward  I  against  Philip. 

1295  John  Baliol  of  Scotland  joins  France  against  England. 

1296  Philip  resists  the  papal  bull  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  princes.    He  forbids  the 

exportation  of  money  from  France.  Boniface  VIII  threatens  excommunication.  The 
earl  of  Lancaster  invades  Guienne. 

1297  Philip  defeats  the  count  of  Flanders  at  Fumes.    Philip  and  Boniface  are  reconciled. 

1299  Boniface  arranges  peace  between  France  and  England.     A  marriage  between  Philip's 

daughter  and  Edward's  son  is  arranged. 

1800  Charles  of  Valois  conquers  the  count  of  Flanders ;  his  lands  united  to  the  crown. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

1801  Quarrel  with  Boniface  over  the  bishop  of  Pamiers. 

1802  The  Flemings  revolt  against  Philip,  who  is  badly  defeated  at  Courtrai,  "  Battle  of  the 

Spurs."    The  first  states-eeneral  convoked. 
1308  Philip  sends  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  to  Italy,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Colonna,  captures 
and  imprisons  Boniface.     He  is  thus  rid  of  his  worst  antagonist. 

1804  Fresh  revolt  of  the  Flemish,  who  are  defeated  at  Mon8-en-P6vSle.     Philip  makes  peace. 

They  cede  him  some  territory,  and  he  gives  them  back  their  count. 

1805  Philip  procures  the  election  of  Clement  V  to  the  papacy. 

1806  Revocations  of  the  bulls  of  Boniface  against  Philip. 

1807  Arrest  of  the  Templars,  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  other  knights. 

1809  The  holy  see  is  fixed  at  Avi^on. 

1810  Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Templars.     Many  are  burned  alive. 

1812  Suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  at  the  council  of  Vienna.     The  Beghards  and 

Beguines  of  Flanders  are  condemned.     Philip  acquires  Lyon  by  purchase. 
1814  Burning  of  Jacques  de  Molay.     Death  of  Philip  the  Fair.    His  son,  Xionis  (Z)  Um  Qnar- 

relsome,  already  king  of  Navarre,  which  is  now  united  to  France,  succeeds. 
1816  Execution  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny. 

1815-1816  Great  famine  in  France.     Louis  fidls  in  an  expedition  against  Flanders. 
1816  Death  of  Louis.     A  posthumous  son,  John  (I),  lives  only  seven  days.     On  account  of  the 

Salic  law,  the  throne  of  FYance  passes  to  Louis'  brother,  Philip  (V)  the  TalL 
1818  The  state  council  established. 
1822  Death  of  Philip.     His  brother,   Charles  (IV)  the   Fair,  succeeds.     He  has  constant 

trouble  in  Flanders,  and  favours  the  rebellion  of  Isabella  of  England  and  Mortimer. 
1824  First  historical  mention  of  gunpowder,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Metz. 
1828  Death  of  Charles  without  male  issue.    The  direct  line  of  the  Capets  comes  to  an  end. 

Younger  Branch  of  the  Philippine  Line  (House  of  Valois).    {Descendants  of  Philip  III  through 

a  Younger  Son,  Charles  of  Valois) 

1828  Philip  (VI)  of  Valois,  cousin  of  Charles  IV,  and  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  succeeds  to 

the  throne  of  France.  Navarre  is  given  to  Joan  U,  daughter  of  Louis  X.  Edward  III 
of  England  puts  forward  a  claim  to  the  French  throne  through  his  mother,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.     Philip  defeats  the  Flemings  at  Cassel. 

1829  Edward  lU  gives  homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu. 
1882  Trial  and  banishment  of  Robert  of  Artois. 

1884  Edward  HI,  influenced  by  Robert  of  Artois,  claims  the  French  throne. 

1886  The  count  of  Flanders,  on  Philip's  suggestion,  arrests  the  English  merchants  in  Antwerp. 

E!dward  prohibits  exports  of  wool. 

1887  The  Flemish  cities,  led  by  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
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England.  Edward  sends  a  fleet  to  Flanden.  ThebloQkadaof  CSudwudlinlMd.  Begin- 
ning of  the  Handled  Years'  War. 

1888  Edwud  arriyes  at  Antwerp. 

1889  Edward  ^Mift^m^Mi  title  of  k&ig  of  F^ranoe. 

1840  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Slays.    The  En«^  obtain  mastery  of  the  MUsh  ChanneL 

Edward  besinjes  Toamay  ansacoeesfall J.    Philip  seises  Qoiaine.   Atmeelsoondaded. 

1841  Death  of  John  m  of  Brittany  without  issae.    The  doolrr  elaimed  hw  his  hiother,  John  de 

Montfort,  and  his  niece,  Joan  de  Penthidyre,  wife  of  Charles  of  flols.  FhiHp  espouses 
caase  of  Joan,  and  Edward  that  of 'John.  Philip  captoies  DeMeattort.  HlswifQ, 
Joan,  continaes  the  war.    Charles  of  Blois  takes  the  daeny. 

1842  Joan  de  Montfort  be8ie|ffed  in  Hennebon,  and  Is  reUeyed  by  ue  Rngtiiih,   Edward  bedoges 

Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes. 
1848  The  war  in  Brittany  interrapted  by  a  three  years'  troee. 

1844  Philip  inyites  Oliyier  de  Clisson  and  other  Breton  ehlefi  to  Paxis,  and  treaeheroiiafar 

beheads  them;  apon  which  the  war  with  England  breaks  out  afresh.  The  Frenw 
defeated  at  Bergerac  in  Qaienne.    The  English  myade  PMgord. 

1845  The  French  defeated  at  Aaberoche ;  the  coont  de  Lisle  Is  takoi  prisoner.    Van  Arteydda 

slain  in  a  riot  in  Ghent.    Edward  retams  to  England, 

1846  Edward  lands  at  La  Heme.    He  and  the  Black  Pmoe  administer  a  crashing  defeat  to  the 

French  at  Cr6cy.  Edward  retams  to  Calais,  which  he  besieges.  Philip  reeaUs  his  son 
from  the  south,  which  the  English  oyerran.    They  take  Poitters. 

1847  Charles  of  Blois  captured  by  Joan  de  Montfort  in  the  straggle  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

His  wif^,  Joan  ae  Penthidyre,  continues  the  war.  Ci^uro  of  Cslais  by  BdwanL 
Philip  obtains  a  ten  months'  truce. 

1848  The  Black  Death  rages  in  France. 

1848  Philip  buys  Montpellier  from  James  11  of  Majorca.  Humbert  U,  heir  to  Dauphin^ 
concludes  treaty  with  Philip,  selling  his  estates  to  him  on  conditimi  that  the  eldwt  son 
of  the  French  king  shall  take  the  name  of  dauphin.  The  fief  and  title  giyen  to  the 
king's  grandson  Charles.    France  now  reaches  to  the  Alps. 

1850  Death  of  Philip.    His  son,  John  (II)  tha  Good,  succeeds.    Charles  the  Bad  of  Nayarre 

claims  Champagne  and  Angoumois,  but  John  holds  them  and  seises  Gbaries'  flefs  in 
Normandy.    Charles  passes  to  the  English  side. 

1851  The  first  court  order,  "the  Star,"  established.    True  ehiyaliy  Is  being  replafied  l^an 

official  one. 
1858  The  Breton  war  continued.    "  Battle  of  the  Thirty.** 
1865  The  English  renew  their  rayages.    John  appeals  to  the  people. 

1856  Great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Poitiers.    John  capturea  and  taken  to  Engtod.    His  woa 

Charles  assumes  the  regency.    A  two  years'  truce  concluded. 

1857  Marcel  brings  forward  Ids  reform  measures,  restricting  royal  piwogatlyes^  In  the  states- 

general.    Charles  of  Nayarre  champions  the  cause. 

1858  Murder  of  the  dauphin's  ministers.    Reyolts  of  tkie  peasants.    ''La  Jaoquexie*' Is  put 

down  with  much  bloodshed.    Marder  of  Marcel  by  the  dauphin's  party. 

1859  Edward  again  invades  France,  and  besieges  Rheims. 

1360  Edward  advances  to  Paris.  Peace  of  Bretigny  concluded.  Edward  renounces  claim  to 
French  throne,  and  all  territory  north  of  the  Loire  except  Calais,  Gaines,  and  Ponthieu 
in  Picardy.     He  takes  Guienne  and  adjoining  provinces.    John  ransomed. 

1861  Defeat  of  James  de  Bourbon  by  brigands  near  Brlgnais.  End  of  the  first  line  of  Bur- 
gundian  dukes  with  death  of  Philip  de  Rouvre.    Tne  duchy  reverts  to  the  crown. 

1362  John  retams  to  England. 

1363  John  gives  Bargundy  to  his  fourth  son  Philip,  who  founds  the  second  Burgundian  house. 

1364  Death  of  John  in  London.     The  dauphin,  Charles  (▼)  tha  WIsa,  &eady  regent, 

sacceeds.  Charles  the  Bad  sends  an  army  to  Normandy  to  recover  his  confiscated  fiefs. 
Bertrand  du  Gaesclin  defeats  it  at  Cocherel.  End  of  war  of  the  Breton  Sucoession,  by 
the  battle  of  Auray,  in  which  Charles  of  Blois  is  killed. 

1365  By  the  treaty  of  Gu^rande,  John  de  Montfort  is  recognised  duke  of  Brittany.    Charles 

of  Blois'  widow  receives  Penthidvre  and  Limoges.  John  does  homage  to  Charles  V. 
Peace  with  Charles  of  Navarre.     He  exchanges  Montpellier  for  his  Norman  flefs. 

1366  The  English  parliament  declares  the  succession  of  John  the  Good  to  have  been  illegaL 

Du  Guesclin  forms  a  great  company,  marches  to  Avignon,  receives  a  large  sum  from 
the  pope,  and  goes  to  Castile,  expelling  Pedro  the  Cruel  from  the  throne. 

1367  The  Black  Prince  sides  with  Pedro.    Battle  of  Navarrette.     Du  Guesclin  captured  and 

Pedro  restored. 

1868  The  Gascon  nobles  appeal  to  Charles  from  the  Black  Prince,  now  prince  of  Aquitalne. 

1869  The  war  is  renewed.     Du  Guesclin  restores  Henry  of  Trastamara  to  the  throne  of  CastUe. 

The  states-general  declare  Guienne  confiscated.  An  English  army  lands  at  Calais.  The 
Black  Prince  attaks  from  the  south. 

1870  Sack  of  Limoges  bv  the  English.    The  Black  Prince  is  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Du  Guesclin  made  constable  of  France.  A  part  of  the  Limousin  is  conquered  by  Franoe. 
The  count  of  Auxerre  sells  his  county  to  the  crown. 
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1872  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle  retaken  by  the  Frencli.    England  loses  Poitou. 

1878  The  English  under  John  of  (Jaunt  make  a  futile  invasion  of  France. 

1876  A  truce  concluded  between  Edward  and  Charles. 

1877  Death  of  Edward  III.    Charles  breaks  the  truce  and  renews  the  war. 
1378  Charles  begins  a  futile  attempt  to  seize  Brittany. 

1879  Charles  of  Navarre  cedes  many  places  to  the  French.     The  Bretons  sign  articles  of  con- 

federation and  recall  John  IV.     Cruelties  of  Anion  in  Languedoc. 

1880  Treaty  signed  between  England  and  Brittany.    Death  of  Du  Quesclin,  and  of  Charles. 

Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Calais  alone  remain  to  the  English. 

Mder  Branch  of  the  House  of  Valoie 

1880  Oharles  (VX)  the  Well  Beloved  succeeds  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve  under  the 
^ardiansUp  of  his  three  uncles  —  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and  Berri.  Olivier 
de  Clisson  made  constable  of  France. 

1882  Revolt  of  Philip  van  Ajrtevelde  in  Flanders.  The  French  defeat  the  men  of  Ghent  ftt 
Roosebeke.    Artevelde  is  slain. 

1884  At  death  of  Louis  de  M&le,  count  of  Flanders,  that  county  is  united  to  Burgundy,  the 

duke  of  which  has  married  Louis  de  M&le's  daughter.    Truce  with  England. 

1885  Peace  made  with  Flanders. 

1886  Charles  declares  war  on  England,  and  makes  extensive  preparations. 
1888  Failure  of  an  expedition  against  Gelderland.    Charles  begins  his  rule. 

1892  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  constable  De  Clisson.  Charles  becomes  insane.  Burgundy 
and  Berri  seize  government,  setting  aside  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Oneans. 
The  great  civil  discord  between  Burgundy  and  Orleans  begins. 

1895  A  twenty-eight  years'  truce  signed  with  Richard  II  of  England.    Charles  accepts  the 

protectorate  of  Genoa. 

1896  Marriage  of  Richard  II  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles.    Great  defeat  of  John  the 

Fearless,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burfl^ndy,  in  his  crusade  against  Bajazet  at  Nicopolis. 
1899  Deposition  of  Richard  II  destroys  the  alliance  with  England. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

1401-1404  The  struggle  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  continaes. 

1404  Death  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  by  his  son  John  the  Fearless. 

1405  John  the  Fearless  enters  Paris. 

1406  The  duke  of  Orleans  obtains  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

1407  Murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the  instigation  of  John  the  Fearless. 

1408  John  defeats  the  Li^geois  at  Hasbain. 

1409  Peace  of  Chartres  between  the  Burgundian  and  Orleans  factions. 

1410  The  count  d'Armagnac  —  whose  daughter  married  the  murdered  duke  of  Orleans'  son  — 

assumes  head  of  the  Orleans  faction,  henceforth  known  as  the  Armagnacs.    Peace  of 
BicStre  between  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs.    Insurrection  of  the  Cabochians  in  Paris. 

1411  The  Armagnacs  break  the  Peace  of  BicStre,  and  begin  to  ravage  the  north  of  France. 

The  Burgundians  apply  to  Henry  IV  of  England  for  aid.    John  the  Fearless  makes 
himself  master  of  Paris  and  Picardy. 

1412  The  Armagnacs  invest  Bourges.     Peace  of  Bourges,  renewing  that  of  Chartres. 
1418  The  Armagnacs  obtain  the  ascendency  in  Paris,  the  dauphin  Louis  at  their  head. 

1414  Treaty  of  Arras  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs.    Henry  V  of  England  prepares 

for  war. 

1415  Henry  takes  Harfleur,  and  wins  at  Agincourt. 

1416  The  count  of  Armagnac  lays  siege  to  Harfleur,  but  desists  for  want  of  funds. 

1417  Henry  takes  Caen  ;  makes  treaties  with  Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Burgundy. 

1418  Massacre  of  the  Armagnacs  in  Paris. 

1419  Henry  captures  Rouen.    John  the  Fearless  is  murdered.     His  son  Philip  the  Good  succeeds 

him  and  joins  the  English  party.     Queen  Isabella  joins  the  Anglo-Burgundians.     Paris 
leans  towards  the  English. 

1420  The  Treaty  of  Troves.     Henry  V  recognised  as  heir  to  the  French  throne.     He  marries 

the  princess  Catherine.     All  France  north  of  the  Loire  becomes  English. 
1431  Defeat  of  the  English  by  the  national  party  at  Baus;^. 

1422  Death  of  Henry  v .    His  young  son  Henry  declared  king  of  France  with  the  duke  of  Bed- 

ford as  regent.    Death  of  Charles  VI  two  months  after  Henry's.    The  dauphin  Ohaziss 
Vn  is  proclaimed  king  at  Mehun. 

1423  Lords  Salisbury  and  Suffolk  defeat  the  French  and  their  Scotch  allies  at  Cravant. 

1424  The  duke  of  Bedford  defeats  the  French  and  Scotch  at  Verneuil. 

1428  The  duke  of  Bedford  begins  siege  of  Orleans. 

1429  The  French  badly  defeated  at  Rouvray,  "battle  of  the  Herrings."    Joan  of  Arc  appears 
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at  OrleaiiB  snd  nisM  the  siege.  English  defeated  at  Pataj  by  Joan.  She  enten  Trojea 
and  the  English  withdiaw.  Ghiloiui  opens  its  oates  to  the  French.  Goionatlon  of 
Charles  at  Rheims.    The  duke  of  Boignndy  foanouB  the  order  of  the  Ckdden  Fleeee. 

1480  The  doke  of  Borffondy  acquires  Brabant.    Joan's  snooess  oontinnes  until  she  ki  captued 

by  the  Burgundians  at  Gompi^gne  and  sold  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

1481  HeniT  VI  crowned  king  of  Fnnce  at  Paris.    Execution  of  Joan  of  Are  at  Bonen. 

1482  The  French  take  Chartres  from  the  English. 
1484  Bevolts  in  Normandy  against  the  English. 

1486  Oonmss  of  all  theChristian  states  at  Arras  to  re-establish  peace.  The  duke  of  Buxgundy 
jmns  the  French. 

1486  The  English  are  permitted  to  retire  from  Ftois. 

1487  Charles  enters  Paris. 

1488  Charles  summons  council  at   Bourges.    The  *'  Pragmatic   Sanction "  enacted  therein 

declares  the  pope  subordinate  to  a  general  ooundl  and  annuls  his  fiscal  rights. 

1489  The  states-general  proYides  for  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army.    The  noUes  fonn 

an  oppottUon  known  as  the  **  Praguerie,"  headed  by  the  daupliin  Louis. 

1440  The  Praguerie  oyerthrown.    Louis  u  sent  to  Dauphin^  to  florem. 

1441  Charles  crushes  the  freebooters  in  Champagne  and  diiyes  the  Kngllsh  from  Pontolse. 

1448  Charles  and  the  dauphin  repulse  the  English  from  Dieppe  and  suppress  the  count  of 

Armagnac  in  the  south. 

1444  Two  years'  truce  concluded  with  England.    Marriage  of  llargaxei  of  Anjou  and  Henry 

VI  of  England  arranged.  The  Fr^h  win  a  Yietory  at  Sankt  Jakob  near  Bile.  Charies 
unsuccessfully  besieges  Mets. 

1445  Organisation  of  the  regular  army  effected. 

1449  The  last  sta«;e  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  begins.    Surienne  selies  Fougdres.    Many 

towns  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  taken  by  the  French. 

1450  Kyriell,  with  an  army  from  England,  is  beaten  at  Fonnigny.    Rehabilitation  of  Joan  of 

Arc. 

1451  The  French  attack  Guienne.    Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  captured. 

1458  Battle  of  Castillon.  The  English  defeated.  Charles  enters  Bordeaux,  and  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  is  oyer.  Ouienne  again  a  part  of  France.  The  English  retain  only  Odala 
and  two  neighbouring  towns  in  France. 

1450  The  dauphin  takes  refuge  at  court  of  Philip  of  Burgundy. 

1461  Death  of  Charles ;  succeed  by  his  son  Z«oais  XL 

1462  Louis  receiyes  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  as  guarantee  for  a  loan  to  the  king  of  Gkstile. 
1468  Louis  ransoms  back  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  towns  on  the  Somme  giyen  him  by 

the  Treaty  of  Arras. 

1465  Formation  of  the  **leaffne  of  the  Public  Weal"  nominally  headed  by  Louis'  brother, 

Charles  the  duke  of  Berri,  against  Uie  kinf.  Louis,  besieged  in  Puls^  agrees  to  the 
treaties  of  Confl&ns  and  St.  MAur,  fayourable  to  the  nobles. 

1466  Louis  takes  Normandy  from  his  brother. 

1467  Death  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy;  succeeded  by  Charles  the  Bold.    Edward  IV  of 

England,  the  kinffs  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Brit- 
tany form  a  new  league  against  Louis. 

1468  Interview  with  Charles  the  Bold  at  P€ronne.    Louis  signs  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of 

Conflans. 

1469  Guienne  is  given  to  the  duke  of  Berri.    Charles  the  Bold  compels  Louis  to  accompany 

him  on  bis  expedition  to  punish  the  men  of  Lidge.  Lou&  aids  Warwick  against 
Edward  IV. 

1470  Assembly  at  Tours  declares  Treaty  of  P6ronne  null. 

1471  Coalition  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Quienne  against  Louis.     Truce  of  Amiens. 

147;2  Death  of  the  duke  of  Quienne  breaks  up  the  coalition.  Charles  of  Burgundy  attacks 
Louis.     Charles  makes  truce  with  Louis  at  Senlis. 

1473  Charles  the  Bold  acquires  a  portion  of  Lorraine.     Arrest  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on.    Assas- 

sination of  the  count  d* Armagnac. 

1474  League  beaded   by  the    archduke  Sigismund  formed  against  Charles   the    Bold.    He 

b^iefi^  Neuss,  but  is  forced  to  retire.  Louis  takes  towns  in  Picardy  from  him. 
Revolt  in  Roussillon.     I»uis  sends  an  army  to  take  Perpignan. 

1475  Treaty  of  Picquigny.     Truce  between  Louis  and  Charles.    Charles  conquers  Lorraine  and 

enters  Nancy. 

1476  Charles  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  and  at  Morat. 

1477  The  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Swiss  attack  Nancy.     Charles  falls  in  its  defence.     As  he 

leaves  no  male  heir  the  crown  resumes  possession  of  Burgundy.  Louis  also  seises 
Franche-Comt^.  His  armies  recover  Picaxdy  and  enter  Flanders.  Mary  of  Burgundy 
marries  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  III.  This  transfers  Brabant,  Luxemburg,  Franche- 
Comt6,  Flanders,  Hainault,  etc.,  to  Austria. 

1479  liouis  defeated  by  Maximilian  at  Guineffate. 

1480  Truce  with  Maximilian.     The  free-archer  army  abandoned ;  the  dtiea  supply  money  in 

place  of  men.     The  age  of  foreign  mercenaries  begins. 
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1481  Loais  inlierita  Anjoa,  B£aine,  and  Provence  on  death  of  Charles  of  Aii)oa. 

1482  Treaty  of  Arras  with  the  Burgandians.    Maximilian  gives  his  daugnter  to  the  dauphin 

with  Artois  and  Franche-Gomt6  for  her  dowry. 
1488  Death  of  Louis.    He  has  crushed  feudalism  and  substituted  aristocracy  for  anarchy.    His 
youn^  son  Charles  viii  succeeds,  with  Anne  de  Beauieu  as  regent. 

1485  The  duke  of  Orleans  revolts.    Orleans  is  captured,  but  Brancis  n  of  Brittany  prepares  for 

war  with  France. 

1486  Maximilian  invades  Artois,  breaking  the  Treaty  of  Arras. 

1488  Louis  de  la  Tr^mouille  defeats  the  Bretons  at  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier.  Treaty  of  Sabl6. 
Death  of  Francis  U.  Anne  outwits  plan  of  Maximilian  to  marry  Francis'  daughter 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  secures  her  for  Charles,  who  abandons  the  proposed  alliance 
with  Maximilian's  daughter. 

1491  Marriage  of  Charles  and  Anne  of  Brittany  unites  Brittany  and  the  crown  of  France. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  retires  from  the  regency. 

1492  Henry  VU  of  England  invades  France  and  lays  siege  to  Boulogne.    Maximilian  attacks 

Artois.     Peace  of  Etaples  with  England. 
1498  Treaty  of  Narbonne  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.    Charles  restores  Roussillon  and  Cer- 
dagne  to  Spain.     Treaty  of  Senlis  with  Maximilian,  who  recovers  Artois,  Franche- 
Comt^,  and  Charolais  for  his  son. 

1494  Charles  invades  Italy.    The  duke  of  Orleans  defeats  the  Neapolitan  fleet  at  Rapallo. 

Charles  enters  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Rome  in  triumph. 

1495  Charles  enters  Naples.     The  Italian  princes  unite  with  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  Fer- 

dinand and  Isabella  aeainst  him.  Charles  defeats  the  allies  at  Fomovo.  Treaty  of 
Novara.    Charles  cuts  his  way  through  to  France. 

1496  The  French  garrison  at  Naples  capitulates  and  returns  to  France. 

1498  Death  of  Charles  VIII  with  no  living  heir.     The  crown  passes  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  Younger  Branch  of  the  House  of  Valoia  [{Valois-OrUana)  descended  fi'om  Charles  V 
through  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  Second  Son] 

1498  Lonis  Zn.    His  assumption  of  the  crown  reunites  Orleans  and  Valois  to  the  kin^om. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  union  with  Brittany,  Louis  obtains  the  pope's  permission  to 
divorce  his  virtuous  but  unloved  wife  Joan  of  France,  that  he  may  marrv  Anne  of 
Brittany.     Louis  in  return  invests  Csesar  Borgia  with  the  Valentinois  and  Diois. 

1499  Marriage  of  Louis  and  Anne  assures  the  union  of  Brittany.    Louis  claims  Milan  through 

his  grandmother  Valentina  Visconti.  Alliance  with  Venice.  Louis  enters  the  Milanese 
with  an  army  and  takes  possession  of  the  city.     Lodovico  Sforza  flees  to  the  Tyrol. 

1500  The  Milanese  recall  Lodovico.     He  is  betrayed  into  Louis'  hands  at  Novara,  and  the  latter 

takes  him  to  France.    Treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  take  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

1601  Frederick  II  of  Naples  surrenders  to  Louis'  army. 

1502  France  and  Spain  begin  to  quarrel  over  the  partition  of  Sicily.     Hoptilities  in  Naples. 

1503  French  defeat  at  Seminara.    The  duke  of   Nemours  killed  at  Cerignola.    Gonsalvo  de 

Cordova  wins  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  on  the  Garigliano  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Sicily  becomes  subiect  to  Spain. 

1504  Louis  signs  the  three  treaties  of  Blois :  the  first,  an  alliance  with  Maximilian  to  attack 

Venice ;  the  second,  to  arrange  for  the  investiture  of  the  Milanese ;  the  third,  to  ar- 
range the  marriage  of  Charles  of  Austria  with  Louis'  daughter  Claude,  giving  Brit- 
tany, Burgundy,  Blois,  and  the  French  claims  in  Italy  as  dowry. 

1505  Louis  gives  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Germaine  de  Foix  on  her  marriage  to 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  which  breaks  the  third  treaty  of  Blois. 

1506  Louis  convokes  the  states-general  at  Tours  to  declare  that  Brittany  and  Burgundy  cannot 

be  alienated  from  the  crown. 

1507  Louis  takes  Genoa.     He  returns  to  France,  giving  the  city  back  its  laws  and  liberties. 

Interview  with  Ferdinand  at  Savona. 

1508  Formation  of  the  League  of  Cam  bray  against  Venice. 

1509  Louis  defeats  the  Venetians  at  A^adello,  and  soon  has  possession  of  northern  Italy. 

1510  Pope  Julius  II  makes  peace  with  Venice,  and  allies  himself  with  the  Swiss. 

1511  The  French  army  surprises  the  pontifical  forces  before  Bologna.     Defeat  of  Julius  at 

Casalecchio.  Louis  convokes  a  council  at  Pisa  to  depose  the  pope.  Julius  interdicts 
Pisa  and  summons  a  new  council  at  St.  John  the  Lateran.  Formation  of  the  Holy 
League,  the  pooe,  Spain,  England,  the  empire,  Venice,  and  the  Swiss,  one  of  its  objects 
being  to  drive  the  French  from  Italy. 
1612  Gaston  de  Foix  takes  Bologna,  Brescia,  and  wins  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ravenna,  bnt  loses 
his  life.    The  French  lose  Italy.    Ferdinand  the  Catholic  invades  and  conquers  Navarre. 
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Houj  vm  deekies  war  on  Fimnoe  and  Mndi  an  aniij  to  lidp  Feidiiiaad  iufide  Qm- 
oony.    The  English  retam  home.  ^^ 

1S18  Lonifl  continaeB  straggle  in  Italy.  Henir  Vm  lands  an  anny  al  GUals.  Defeat  of  La 
Titeooille  at  Noyara  bj  the  Swiss  and  Masshnillano  SfomL  Genoa  fiesa  itself  fkom 
Freneh  snseraintY.  The  English  and  the  emperor-eleet  Majdmilian  beaim  Thfaooaaae 
anddefeataielief  annyof  theFfenehatOniiMgateC'battleof  theSpoza^').  TheBwiaa  . 
invade  France.  Treaty  of  Dijon  between  Fferoh  and  Swiss  leeoneilea  Fnuioe  with  Uie 
holy  see.    IndedslTe  naval  battle  of  the  French  and  English  off  Brest. 

1014  Death  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  Bfarriage  of  the  princess  Qaade  and  Frands  d'AngooHma. 
They  are  Invested  with  the  dachy  of  Brittany.  Trace  of  Orleans  with  the  emperor 
and  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic.  Treaty  of  peace  with  Henry  vm  signed  at  London. 
Louis  miurries  Mary  Tador,  sister  of  Henry. 

1616  Death  of  Louis  XII ;  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Franda  i;  of  the  Oitoans-Angoallma 
family.  Francis  makes  alliance  with  the  archdnke  Charles  (prince  of  Osstile).  FranelB 
invades  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  defeats  the  forces  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
Ferdinand  at  llari«mano.    Genoa  places  itself  in  France's  handa. 

1616  Concordat  with  Leo  A,  bartering  away  the  liberties  of  the  French  cleigy.  Frands  re- 
turns to  France,  bringing  back  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance.  Treaty  of  Nyon  wtth 
Charles,  by  which  French  r^avarre  is  restored  to  the  IVAlbrets.  Perpetoal  peaoe  signed 
with  the  Swiss. 

1618  Henry  VHI  seUs  Tournaisis  to  France.    Foundatira  of  Le  Havre. 

1610  Death  of  the  emperor  Maiimillan.  Stnuegle  for  the  imperial  crown  between  Franeli^ 
Charles,  and  Henry  VIIL    Election  of  Charles  V. 

1630  Meeting  of  Francis  and  Henry  VHI  on  the  Field  of  theCloihof  Gold,  bat  Frands  fUls  to 
make  the  desired  alliance,  which  Henry  condudea  with  Charles  V. 

1681  Charles  claims  Buivundy.  A  French  army  invades  Navarre.  Oaptnro  of  PMnphma. 
Leo  treats  with  Frands  and  then  deserts  him  for  Chariea.  The  duke  de  BoiUuon  at- 
tacks Luxemburff.  The  imnerials  sdae  the  dudiy  of  BooUlon  and  invade  Chamnagne. 
Bayard  drives  them  from  MM^res.  The  French  lose  Tonrnaj.  Freiidi  dem!  at 
Logrofio.  The  Spaniards  recover  Navarro.  Lantreo  abandons  MOan,  Puma,  and 
Piaoenxa  in  Lombardy. 

1688  Defeat  of  Lautrec  by  Inrospero  Colonna  at  La  Bcooea.    Cdonna  takea  Genoa.    FnadB 

See  to  the  war,  leavii^  the  kingdom  under  the  regen^  of  his  mother,  Louise  of 
voy.    The  Spaniards  forced  to  raise  the  tien  of  Faentembla  in  Navarre.    The  ead 
of  Surrey  ravages  the  coasts  ofBrittany  and  J^ormandy. 
1688  The  pope,  the  emperor,  Henrv  YIH,  and  many  of  the  Italian  jrovernments  form  a  leagna 
against  France.    Secret  alliance  of  the  Porte  and  France.    Bourbon  Joins  the  Spamah 
army  in  Italv. 

1684  The  FVench  driven  out  of  the  Milanese.    The  imperiala  fall  in  anattack  on  Pieardy.    The 

constable  De  Bourbon  invades  Provence.  Siege  of  Marseilles.  VmadB  goes  to  Italy 
with  a  large  army,  reoocupies  Milan ;  besieges  Pavia,  to  whidi  Frands  lays  si^ge. 
The  pope  concludes  a  secret  treaty  with  France  and  Florence. 

1685  Battle  of  Pavia.     Francis  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  BCadrid.    The  Spaniards  masten  of 

Milan.  Henry  VIII  breaks  the  alliance  with  Charles  and  makes  treaty  with  Louise  of 
Saxony.  First  persecution  of  Protestants  in  France. 
1626  Treaty  of  Madrid  to  effect  release  of  Francis,  who  fgf^os  to  give  up  Burvundy,  his  Italian 
claims,  Artois,  and  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  France  he  refuses  to  ^ve  up  Burgundy. 
Formation  of  a  holy  league  by  Francis  with  the  pope,  England,  Venice,  Florence,  and 
the  Swiss,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Spaniards. 

1687  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperials  under  the  constable  De  Bourbon,  who  is 

kiUed.    Lautrec  takes  Genoa  and  nearlv  all  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  marehes  on  Bome. 

By  Bourbon's  death,  Bourbonnais,  La  Marehe,  and  Auvergne  are  united  to  the  crown. 

Unsuccessful  siege  of  Naples  by  Jjautrec. 
1589  French  under  Saint- Pol  defeated  at  Jjandriano.    The  French  driven  from  Italv.    The  pope 

deserts  France  and  signs  alliance  with  Charles  V.    The  Treaty  of  Cambray  (the  **  Ladies' 

Peace " )  arranged  by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  the  emperor's  aunt.  Margaret  of  Austria. 
16S8  Francis  makes  alfiance  with  Henry  VIII,  who  has  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  and  also  with 

the  Protestant  league  of  Smalkald. 

1688  Meeting  of  Francis  and  the  pope  at  Marseilles.     The  friendship  of  Francis  and  Henry 

VIII  is  broken  up.    Francis  demands  the  hand  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  for  hia  son 
Henry. 
1684  Francis  makes  a  definite  alliance  with  the  Porte. 

1686  Francis  decides  to  occupy  Savoy  on  behalf  of  a  claim  deecending  from  his  mother. 

1586  Charles  V  seizes  Milan,  and  Francis  declares  war  on  him.  The  emperor  invades  Provence, 
loses  half  his  army,  and  returns  to  Italy.    Sudden  death  of  the  dauphin ;  suspicions  of 

W[>oison.     Treaty  with  Turkey, 
ar  continues  in  Artois.    Truce  between  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

1688  Ten  yeare'  Truce  of  Nice  with  the  emperor.    Francis  holds  Hesdin,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont, 

1689  Friendly  interview  at  Aigues-Mortes  between  Charles  and  Francis. 
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1541  Francis  declares  war  on  Charles  and  forms  league  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 

Protestant  states  of  Germany. 
1643  Siege  of  Perpignan  by  the  dauphin  Henry. 

1548  Henry  VHI,  reconciled  to  Charles  V,  concludes  an  alliance  against  France.    Ounpaign  of 

Charles  V  against  the  duke  of  Cleves.  A  Franco-Turki^  fleet  besieges  Nice,  which 
surrenders.     The  Spaniards  enter  Provence  and  Dauphin^  and  take  Lyons. 

1544  The  duke  d'Enghien  wins  the  battle  of  Ceresole.  Henry  VHI  lands  at  Calais,  takes 
Boulogne,  and  besieges  Montreuil.  Charles  V  takes  St.  Dizier.  Peace  of  Crespy  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  giving  back  their  recent  conquests.  Henry  VUI  will  not  agree  to 
the  peace  and  returns  to  England. 

1645  French  fleet  threatens  England,  but  is  repulsed.     Severe  persecution  of  the  Vaadoia. 

1546  Peace  with  Henry  VIII,  wiio  promises  to  give  back  Boulogne  in  eight  years. 

1547  Death  of  Francis,  succeeded  bv  his  son  Henry  IL 

164B  A  revolution  against  the  gaheue  in  Quienne  put  down  by  Anne  de  Montmorency.  Bordeaux 
is  cruelly  cliBLstised.  Alliance  with  Scotland.  Mary  Stuart  aflOanced  to  the  dauphin. 
Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  Anthony  de  Bourbon. 

1549  Henry  II  enters  Boulogne,  while  an  English  fleet  is  defeated  off  Guernsey. 

1560  Treaty  of  peace  between  France,  England,  and  Scotland.    France  recovers  Boulogne. 
1651  Edict  of  Chltteaubriant  against  heretics. 

1663  Henry  invades  Lorraine.     He  conauers  the  Three  Bishoprics  and  adds  them  to  the  crown. 

The  emperor  besieges  the  French  in  Metz. 
1658  The  French  and  the  Turks  take  a  portion  of  Corsica  from  the  Genoese. 

1664  Andrea  Doria  recovers  the  Corsican  conquest.    Henry  II  ravages  Brabant  and  Hainault. 

1665  Brissac  takes  Casale. 

1656  Truce  of  VauceUes  between  Henry  and  Charles  V.    Abdication  of  Charles.    Henry  and 

Pope  Paul  IV  unite.     The  pope  absolves  Henry  from  the  truce. 

1657  Emmanuel  Philibert,  with  the  help  of  the  English,  badly  defeats  the  French  at  St. 

Quentin.  Brave  defence  of  St.  Quentin  by  Admiral  CoUgny.  Guise  and  the  pope 
defeated  at  Civitella  in  the  Abruzzi  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  Tne  pope  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  the  Spaniards. 

1658  Investment  of  Calais  by  the  duke  of  Guise.    The  town  surrenders  and  the  English  lose 

their  last  inch  of  French  territory.  Marriage  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  dauphin 
Francis.  Guise  takes  Dunkirk,  Nieuport,  and  other  coast  towns,  but  is  defeated  at 
Gravelines  by  Count  Egmont. 
1569  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  between  France,  Spain,  and  England.  France  retains  the 
Three  Bishoprics  and  Calais,  recovers  Ham  and  St.  Quentin.  France  and  Spain  secretly 
agree  to  suppress  heresy.  Henry  holds  a  tournament  in  honour  of  the  peace,  at  which 
he  is  accidentally  slain.  His  young  son  Francis  II  succeeds.  Francis  is  governed  by 
his  mother  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  De  Lorraine. 

1560  Failure  of  a  Huguenot  plan  to  abduct  the  king.     The  states-general  assembles  at  Orleans 

to  consider  the  Huguenot  question.  Arrest  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  Orleans  for  complicity  in  the  Huguenot  plot.  Death  of  Francis.  His  young 
brother  Oharles  IX,  ten  vears  old,  succeeds.  The  Guises  are  defeated  in  their  plans  to 
crush  the  Huguenots  in  the  south. 

1561  Mary  Stuart  compelled  to  leave  France.    This  marks  the  fall  of  the  Guises.    Conference 

of  Poissy.  Montmorency  goes  over  to  the  Guises  and  the  triumvirate  of  Guise,  Mont- 
morency, and  Marshal  Saint- Andr^  is  formed.  L'Hdpital  convokes  the  states-general  at 
Pontoise. 

1563  Edict  of  January  favourable  to  the  Huguenots.  Massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  Vassy 
marks  the  opening  of  the  civil  or  religious  wars.  Coligny  and  Cond^  coUeot  an  army. 
Anthony  of  Navarre  captures  Rouen  and  dies  of  a  wound.  English  auxiliaries  arrive 
to  aid  the  Huguenots.  They  take  possession  of  Le  Havre.  Deraat  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Dreux.  Jeanne  d'Albret  encourages  Protestantism  in  Navarre.  The  French  i3>andon 
Turin  and  other  Piedmontese  towns  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1568  Catherine  de'  Medici  makes  the  Peace  of  Amboise  with  Cond6,  giving  the  Calvinists  free- 
dom of  worship  in  the  towns  they  hold.  End  of  the  first  reli^ona  war.  Le  Havre 
retaken  from  the  English. 

1664  Peace  concluded  at  Troyes  between  Catherine  and  Elizabeth  of  England.    Catherine  and 

Charles  IX  visit  the  provinces  in  the  interest  of  the  struggle  against  Calvinism. 

1665  Conference  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  supposedly  concerning 

the  extermination  of  the  Protestants. 
1566  L'H6pital  issues  the  ordinance  of  Moulins  for  the  reformation  of  justice. 

1667  Rumours  that  Catherine  is  raising  an  army  to  destroy  the  Protestants  leads  to  the  second 

civil  war.  Cond^  blockades  Paris.  Battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the  Catholics  are 
victorious.    The  Spaniards  expel  the  French  colonists  in  Florida  as  heretics. 

1668  Peace  of  Longjumeau  closes  the  second  war.    Peace  of  Amboise  renewed.    The  third 

religions  war.  Catherine  de'  Medici  issues  an  edict  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the 
Huguenot  religion. 

1669  The  Huguenots  defeated  at  Jamac  by  Henry  of  Anjon.    Assassination  of  the  eaptlTe  prinoo 
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of  Gond£.  The  yoimg  Heniy  of  Navam,  son  of  Jauuie  d'Albrat,  named  genenliuliiio 
of  the  Cftlviniet  anny.    Goli^y  defeated  at  Monoontour. 

1670  Peace  of  St.  Oennain  doees  the  third  war.    It  is  tiie  most  fkToaimUe  peace  the  Hague- 

note  have  yet  won.    Charles  marries  EUsabeth,  daoghter  of  MaTimilian. 

1671  The  court  makes  treacherous  advances  to  tiie  Hogaenots.    The  Hngoenots  hold  the 

synod  of  La  Bochelle.    Growth  of  the  polUique  Ptfty — the  moderate  Gathollos. 

1672  Catherine  plans  a  massacre.    Death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  at  the  oonrt.    Henry  of  Navam 

marries  Marguerite  of  Valois.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Qreal  daughter  of  the 
HuA^enots  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  m  Cond6  save 
their  lives  by  a  sudden  conversion  to  Catholicism.    The  fourth  xeliffions  war  follows. 

ICnB  The  cities  in  the  south  revolt.  The  duke  of  Anjou  proclaimed  king  ox  Poland.  Treaty  of 
La  Bochelle  with  the  Huguenots,  aUowing  them  greater  privO^gee  than  they  have  yet 
attained. 

1674  The  duke  of  Alenoon  and  the  poliiiquM  Join  the  Huguenots.  Death  of  Charles.  His 
brother  Henry  uZ  resigns  the  Polish  crown  to  take  that  of  France.  The  fifth  xeligkNUi 
war  breaks  out.  ^ 

1676  Bfarriage  of  Henry  and  Louise  de  Vaud6mont.  The  king  attaches  himself  to  the  Guise 
party.  Compact  of  Milhaud  between  the  politlques  and  the  Huguenots.  Victory  of 
GuisB  at  Donnans  over  a  German  anny  sent  oy  Cond6. 

1676  The  Peace  of  Monsieur,  concluded  by  the  duke  d'AlMi^on  at  Beaulieu,  ends  the  fifth  war. 

It  is  favourable  both  for  the  politlques  and  the  Huguenots.  The  high  Catholio  psr^ 
forms  the  league  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  Henrv  of  Navarre  renounces  Gs&dli- 
cism  and  a«ain  heads  the  nuguenots.    The  sirth  religions  war  breaks  out. 

1677  The  Peace  of  Bergerac  ends  the  sixth  war. 

1678  The  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly  d' Alenoon),  having  rejoined  the  court  party,  deserts  It  and 

makes  friends  with  the  Calvinists  in  the  Netherluids. 

1679  Henry  founds  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  *'  Gallants'  War/'  or  seventh  rellgioas 

war,  breaks  out  between  Henry  of  Navarre  uid  Henry  HI.  Beformatlon  of  the  dvfl 
code  by  the  ordinance  of  Blois. 

1680  Treaty  of  Fleix  closes  the  seventh  war.    It  is  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  duke 

of  Anjou,  to  whom  the  United  Provinces  have  offered  their  sovereignty. 

1683  Elisabeth  of  England  refuses  marriage  offer  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

1688  The  duke  of  Anjou  fails  to  capture  ^twerp,  and  retires  in  disgrace  to  France. 

1684  Death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  makes  Henrv  of  Navarre  heir  presumptive.    Trealv  of  Join- 

ville  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  PhlUp  of  Spain  to  ezdnde  heretles  from  the  thi0M 
of  France. 

1686  Henry  III  concludes  Treaty  of  Nemours  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  beeomfag  nominal  head 

of  the  league.  The  '*  war  of  the  Three  Henrys  "  (the  king.  Guise,  and  Navam),  or 
the  eighth  religious  war,  breaks  out.  The  lesguers  are  defeated  at  Glen  and  In 
Touralne.  Pam  is  threatened.  The  pope  attempts  to  repudiate  Henrv  of  Navanv's 
claun  to  the  French  throne.    The  EngUsh  assist  Cond^,  and  relieve  La  BoeheUe. 

1687  Henry  of  Navarre  wins  at  Coutras ;  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  Vlmory  and  Auneaa. 

1688  The  duke  of  Guise  marches  to  Paris.    Day  of  the  Barricades.    The  king  is  obliged  to  flee 

and  appoint  Guise  lieutenant-general.  The  idng  has  both  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  cardinal,  assassinated. 

1689  Henry  III  joins  his  army  with  that  of  the  Huguenots  to  oppose  the  league,  now  headed  by 

the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Henry  of  Navarre  takes  many  towns,  and  the  two  kings  appear 
in  sight  of  Paris.    On  the  eve  of  the  attack  Henry  III  is  aasassinated. 

U 

The  YoimoER  or  Bobebtins  Linb  (Houbb  of  Boubboh)  (1689-1709  a.d.) 

[Descended  from  Robert  de  Clermont,  Sia^h  Son  of  St,  Louis,  and  Brother  of  F%U%p  Iir\ 

Bamy  (IV)  the  Oreat,  kinff  of  Navarre,  becomes  king  of  France,  joining  his  dominions  of 
Navarre  (which  include  Foix,  P^rigord,  B^rn,  a  portion  of  Gascony,  and  the  L4mousin) 
to  the  crown.  His  accession  is  opposed  by  the  politiques  and  the  league,  and  he  has 
only  the  Huguenots  at  his  back.  The  Guises  proclaim  Gsrdinal  de  Bourbon  as 
Charles  X.  The  duke  of  I»rraine  and  the  king  of  Spain  are  other  claimants.  Victory 
of  Henry  over  the  league  at  Arqnes.  He  is  acknowledged  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
Dauphin^,  Brittany,  Provence,  and  Ijangnedoc. 

1690  Dissenrtion  breaks  out  in  the  league.     Henry  wins  at  Ivry,  and  lays  siege  to  Paris. 

Philip  II  sends  the  duke  of  Parma  to  assist  the  Parisians.  Parma  besieges  Meanx  and 
relieves  Paris.     Philip  II  claims  throne  for  his  daughter  Elisabeth. 

1691  Henry  obtains  assistance  from  England  and  Germany.    He  takes  Chartrss,  and  lays  ilflfS 

to  Bouen.    Violent  measures  of  the  *'  Sixteen  of  Paris." 
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1099  Parma  lelieTes  Boaen.    Mayenne  loses  the  leadership  of  the  league.    Panna  dies  at  Anas. 
1698  The  league  treats  with  Spain  in  the  interests  of  Pmlip  II's  daughter.    It  is  proposed  to 

break  the  Sidic  law.    To  saye  the  situation,  Henrj  becomes  a  Catholic.    The  JSuguenoCa 

do  not  oppose  the  step. 

1594  Coronation  of  Henry  at  Chartres.    He  enters  Paris.     The  leaders  of  the  league  give  their 

allegiance.  Henry  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Normandy  and  makes  peace  with  the 
duke  of  Lorraine. 

1595  Attempt  of  Chfitel  to  assassinate  Henry  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 

Henry  declares  war  on  Philip  II.  Brave  resistance  of  Henry  at  Fontaine-Frangaise. 
The  Spaniards  ravage  the  Somme,  and  Cambray  submits  to  them.  Henry,  recoiudled 
with  the  pope,  receives  absolutiou. 

1596  The  duke  of  Mayenne  submits  to  the  king,  and  receives  the  government  of  Burgundy. 

This  puts  an  end  to  the  league.    The  Spaniards  take  Calais. 

1597  The  Spaniards  take  Amiens.     Henry  recovers  it  later.    The  baron  de  Boenv  (after- 

wards duke  of  Sully)  is  made  head  of  the  finances.    He  makes  many  urgent  reforms. 

1598  Henry  issues  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  freedom  of  worship  and  political  privileges  to 

the  Huffuenots.     Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain  signed  at  Vervins. 

1599  Death  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  the  king's  mistress.     Divorce  of  Henry  and  Marguerite. 

1600  Henry  marries  Marie  de'  Medici.     War  breaks  out  with  Savoy  over  the  marquisate  of 

Saluzzo.    Henry  takes  Montm^lian  and  the  duke's  possessions  on  the  Bhone. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBY 

1601  Treaty  of  peace  vrith  Savoy.    Henry  exchanges  Saluzzo  for  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valroiney» 

and  the  Pays  de  Gex. 

1602  Plot  of  the  duke  of  Biron  with  Spain  and  Savoy.     Biron  is  tried  and  beheaded. 

1603  The  Jesuits  recalled. 

1604  Treaty  between  Henry  and  James  I  of  England  to  uphold  the  United  Provinces.    Henry 

sends  Champlain  to  Canada  to  found  Port  Royal  (Annapolis).   Advantageous  oommerdal 
treaty  with  Turkey. 
1606  Submission  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon  completes  the  reduction  of  the  recalcitrant  nobles. 

1608  Foundation  of  Quebec. 

1609  Henry  assists  in  the  twelve  years'  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces. 

1610  Henry  is  assassinated  by  Ravaillac.     His  nine-year-^ld  son  IjOuIs  (juu)  the  Just  suooeeds 

under  the  regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici.     Henry  IV's  policy  is  abandoned. 

1614  Revolt  of  Cona6  and  other  nobles  against  the  regency.    Marie  de'  Medici  makes  the 

Peace  of  Ste.  Menehould  with  them.  Concini  declares  the  king's  majority.  Louis 
convokes  the  states-general  (the  last  before  the  revolution)  at  Paris.  It  accomplishes 
nothing,  but  proves  that  the  third  estate  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  political 
education. 

1615  Marriage  of  Louis  and  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  HI  of  Spiun.     She  renounces 

all  rights  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Second  revolt  of  the  nobles  agsonst  the  government. 
Con&  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  Huguenots.  Louis  iidierits  the 
county  of  Auvergne. 

1616  Peace  made  with  the  malcontents  at  Loudun.    The  future  duke  of  Richelieu  becomes  a 

member  of  the  council.  He  causes  the  arrest  of  Cond6,  and  troops  are  sent  to  put  down 
the  rebels  in  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Berri. 

1617  Quarrel  between  Concini  and  Luynes,  the  king's  favourite.     The  king  has  Concini  mur- 

dered. His  wife,  Leonora  Galigal,  is  beheaded.  Marie  de'  Medici  exiled  to  Blois. 
Richelieu  is  dismissed.  Luynes  directs  the  government.  Edict  by  which  the  B^amais 
are  bereft  of  their  rights  as  Protestants.  The  king  takes  an  army  to  B6am  to  enforce 
the  edict. 

1618  The  great  power  assumed  by  Luynes  drives  the  nobles  over  to  the  side  of  Marie  de' 

Medici.     The  Thirty  Years*  War  breaks  out  in  Bohemia. 

1619  Assisted  by  the  nobles,  Marie  de'  Medici  escapes  from  Blois.    Richelieu  reconciles  her 

with  Louis.     She  receives  the  government  of  Anjou.    Cond6  released  from  nrison. 
1690  France  decides  to  protect  the  emperor  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Marie  de'  Medici  aims 
to  regain  her  power.    The  king  marches  upon  Aneers  and  defeats  Marie*s  adherents  at 
the  Ponts-de-C6.     Treaty  of  Angers  reconciles  the  king  and  his  mother. 

1621  The  Huguenots  assemble  at  La  R^helle,  publish  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  raise 

an  army  of  which  the  duke  de  Rohan  takes  the  head.  Luynes  proceeds  against  it.  He 
is  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Montauban,  and  dies  shortly  i^r. 

1622  Louis  continues  the  Huguenot  war.     Montpellier  is  besieged.     Peace  made  with  the 

Huffuenots.    The  Edict  of  Nantes  is  renewed.     Richelieu  made  cardinal 
1624  Richelieu  dominates  the  ministry  and  begins  to  map  out  his  policy,  which  Is  chiefly 
directed  to  resisting  the  Austro-Spanish  house.    He  interferes  in  the  Valtelline  war  an^ 
sending  an  army  to  drive  the  Spaniards  and  napal  troops  from  the  valley,  restores  it  to 
the  Orisons.     Richelieu  makes  treaties  with  the  United  Provinces,  Savoy,  and  Venioe. 
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1(06  ReToltofthedakedeSoabiMAndtlieBoohellols.    Bleheliea wimiiiATil  vlekiriflt. 

1626  TemporuT  peace  with  the  HiuraeiiotB.    Treaty  of  MoDacm  with  Bpafai.    Oonflpimffr  to 

depoee  LoniB  XIII  and  place  ma  brother  Qaston»  duke  of  Oileaii%  on  the  throne.    Gaa- 

ton  rabmita  to  Richelieu. 

1687  Richelieu  laya  aiMe  to  La  Roehelle. 

1688  Surrender  of  La  Bochelle  after  fifteen  montha'  ai^ge.    Peaeo  made  with  lEngland,  whieh 

has  espoused  the  Huguenot  cause. 

1689  Peace  of  Alais  marks  the  end  of  the  reUjrioua  wars.    Bleheliaa  interrenea  in  the  quaml 

oyer  the  Biantuan  aucoeasion.  Louis  iOii  and  hia  annj  force  the  paaa  of  Snaa,  and  the 
Spaniards  ndse  the  siege  of  Gaaale.    Protestant  moTement  in  Langnedoc  put  down. 

1680  Richelieu  leads  an  army  into  Sayoj*  where  the  Spaniarda  haye  xeappeand.    Riehelien 

frustrates  the  plot  of  Marie  de'  Medici  and  others  to  oyerthrow  Um.  The  "  Daj  of 
Dupes.'*    Marie  fiees  to  Brussels,  Gaston  to  LorraiDe«  and  the  duke  of  Qvbub  to  lUlj, 

1681  Treaty  of  Bftrenwald;  alliance  with  Oustayua  Adolphua.    Treaty  of  Cheiaaoo  «nda  the 

war  in  Italy.    Treaty  with  the  duke  of  Sayoy,  securing  Pinerolo  to  Rranoa.    BloheUea 

made  duke  and  receiyes  the  goyemment  of  mttany. 
1688  The  exiled  nobles  attempt  to  raise  the  proyinces  against  Richalien*    The  royal  anny  wins 

at  Gastelnaudary.    Gaston  fiees.    Bfngland  retuma  to  France,  by  treaty,  Aeadia  and 

Gape  Breton,  which  she  seised  in  1689.    On  death  of  Guatayua  Aoolphna,  nnuioe  takea 

the  first  place  in  struggle  against  the  Austrian  house. 
1688  New  treaty  of  alliance  Mtween  France  and  Sweden.    Treaty  with  the  United  Proyineea. 

Louis  and  Richelieu  seise  Lorraine.    Nancy  and  Bar-le-duo  ooonpled. 

1684  Gaston  makes  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain.    Gaston  submita  to  Franca. 

1685  The  Spaniards  seise  the  archbishop  of  Ireyes.   Richelieu  dedaiea  war  on  Spain.   Fonnda- 

tion  of  the  French  Academy. 

1686  Richelieu  narrowly  escapee  assaasination  by  the  machinatJona  of  Gaaton,    This  war  ia 

without  result  in  Italy  and  on  the  sea. 

1687  The  inyaders  are  swept  out  of  France. 

1688  The  Austro-Spanish  power  seems  to  be  checked.    A  French  fleet  deatroya  that  of  Spain 

and  rayaffee  the  coasts  of  Naplea  and  Spain.  Great  auooeaa  of  Bemhaxd  of  Sale- Wafinar 
on  the  Rhine.  Imperials  beaten  at  RheinfUden  and  Brelsaeh  taken.  The  birth  of  tha 
dauphin  destroys  the  hope  of  Gaston  and  hia  frienda.  The  French  forced  to  raise  tha 
siege  of  Fontarabia  in  Spidn.  Death  of  Father  Joseph,  Rjchalien'a  ooonaalknr  and  agent. 
His  place  is  taken  by  Biasarin. 

1689  Death  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar.    The  French  occupy  hia  eonqneata,  and  take  oyer  hia 


army.  Richelieu  assists  the  English  coyenanters  with  OKmey,  Spaniah  diaaateia  ia 
Flanders  and  on  the  sea.    The  French  army  enters  Rouaailkm. 

1640  Reyolt  in  Normandy  put  down.    SIm^  of  Anaa  and  conquest  of  Artoto  by  Looia  ZIIL 

Capture  of  Turin.    Br4s6  wins  nayu  yictory  at  CSkUs. 

1641  Richelieu  assists  John  of  Braganaa,  the  new  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  Oatakmian  rebeia. 

The  Spaniards  driyen  from  Oatalonia  by  Haroourt  Gonoueet  of  Roussillon  and  Oerdagna 
by  Louis.  They  are  added  to  France.  Gu6briant  and  J3an4r  defeat  the  imperials  and 
Piccolomini  at  Wolfenbtkttel.    Conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars. 

1642  Victory  of  Gu^briant  over  Lamboy  at  Kempen.    The  French  fleet  takes  Collioure.    Defeat 

of  the  French  at  Honnecourt.  Arrest  and  execution  of  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou.  Tha 
duke  de  Bouillon  forced  to  cede  Bouillon  and  Sedan  to  France.  Perpignan  falla  before 
the  French.  Ijouis  XIII  recognised  as  count  of  Barcelona  and  RoussiUon.  Gu6briant 
goes  to  Germany  and  forces  the  surrender  of  Leipsic.  Death  of  Richelieu.  He  haa  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  balance  of  Austria's  power.  Maaarin  succeeds  aa  prime  minister. 
1648  Death  of  Louis  XIII;  succeeded  by  his  five-year-old  son,  Ziooia  (XiV)  tha  QraaL  Anne 
of  Austria  obtains  the  regency.  Mazarin  retained  aa  prime  minister.  The  duke  d'Eng- 
hien  (the  great  Cond^)  wins  neat  victory  over  the  Spaniarda  at  Rocroi.  The  frienda  of 
the  queen  return  from  exile  and  form  the  cabal  of  the  ImportanU,  They  plot  to  IlUI 
Mazarin.  The  queen  decides  to  break  with  them,  and  they  are  again  baniahed.  Enghien 
seizes  Tbionville.  The  Weimarian  army  loses  its  ffeneraf,  Gu6briant.  It  ia  defeated  by 
the  imperials  at  Tuttlingen,  but  is  reorganised  by  Maiahal  Turenne.  French  naysj 
victory  at  Cartagena.     Negotiations  for  peace  begin  at  Mflnster. 

1644  Turenne  wins  victory  over  the  imperials  at  Freibure.    Gaston  wins  at  Grayelinea.    Cond6 

and  Turenne  take  Philippsburg,  Worms,  and  Muns,  and  drive  the  imperiala  from  tlie 
middle  Rliine. 

1645  Turenne  defeated  by  Mercv  at  Marienthal,  but  Cond6  defeata  and  kills  Mercy  at  NOid- 

lingen.    Turenne  takes  Treves.     The  Spaniards  regain  Blardyck  from  the  Frencli. 

1646  (V)nd6  goes  to  Flanders,  and  takes  Dunkirk  and  other  places. 

1647  Turenne  and  the  Hwedisb  general  Wrangel  win  the  battle  of  Lawingen. 

1648  Victory  of  Turenne  and  Wrangel  at  Zusmarshausen.    They  march  upon  Vienna.    Schom- 

berg  captures  Tortosa.  Cond^  administers  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  Spaniarda  at  Lena. 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  between  the  empire  and  France  enda  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
France  keeps  her  conauosts  in  Lorraine  and  Artois.  The  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain  remains  unsettled.    The  burdens  and  extravagances  of  Maiarin's  rule,  together 
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with  the  pretensions  of  the  parliaments  for  more  power,  lead  to  the  onthreak  of  the 
Fronde.  Day  of  the  Barricades.  Cardinal  de  Retz  heads  the  popular  party.  Peace  of 
St.  Germain,  giving  advantages  to  the  magistracy,  ends  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
(Old)  Fronde. 

1640  The  Spaniards  return  to  Flanders  and  seize  Tpree.  Mazarin  determines  to  deal  harahlj 
with  the  frondeura  and  the  court  leaves  Paris.  Parliament  obtains  the  assistance  of 
many  of  the  nobles  discontented  with  Mazarin's  rule.  Gond^  refuses  to  join  them  and 
lays  siege  to  Paris,  which  leads  to  the  Peace  of  Ruel,  diminishing  a  few  taxee.  The 
rebellious  nobles  refuse  to  accept  the  peace  and  the  New  Fronde  begins.  The  New 
Fronde  opens  negotiations  with  Spain.     A  Spanish  army  enters  northern  France. 

1650  The  queen,  sustained  by  the  Old  Fronde,  arrests  Gond^,  Conti,  and  Longueville.  Torenne 
joins  the  New  Fronde  and  with  Spanish  troops  threatens  Paris.  The  royal  army  takes 
Rethel  from  Turenne.    Mazarin  releases  Cond^  and  his  friends. 

1661  The  two  Frondes  unite  through  influence  of  De  Retz  and  force  the  queen  to  exile  MaitariB. 

The  Old  Fronde,  jealous  of  Cond6,  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  queen.  Cond6  rouses  a 
revolt  in  Quienne.  Turenne  goes  over  to  the  court  and  proceeds  against  Cond6.  Ma- 
zarin returns  to  France. 

1662  Gond6  defeats  the  royal  troops  at  Bl^neau  and  at  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  enters 

Paris.    Mazarin  retires  to  Flanders.    The  Spaniards  recover  Qravelines,  Dunkirk,  and 
Casale. 
1658  Weary  of  the  struggle,  parliament  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  invite  the  queen  to  return  to 
Paris.    De  Retz  is  imprisoned.    CondS  joins  the  Spanish  army.    Mazarin  comes  back  all- 
powerful.     End  of  the  Fronde. 

1654  Condd  and  the  Spaniards  lay  siege  to  Arras,  but  Turenne  drives  them  off.    Turenne  takes 

Quesnoy  and  Stenay.     Jansenist  doctrines  spread. 

1655  Mazarin  makes  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Cromwell.    French  make  a  fmitlees 

siege  of  Pavia.     Mazarin  founds  the  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

1656  Turenne  continues  his  campaign  against  Cond6. 

1657  Mazarin  makes  alliance  with  Cromwell,   and  England  declares   war  on  Spain.    The 

Spaniards  begin  to  give  way  before  Turenne's  army,  strengthened  by  the  Puritans. 

1658  Turenne  wins  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Dunes  over  the  Spaniards.     Dunkirk  surrenders 

and  is  given  over  to  the  English.  Qravelines,  Oudenarde,  and  Fumes  fall  before  the 
French.  Lionne,  Mazarines  agent,  forms  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  to  uphold  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia. 

1659  Spain  yields  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  is  signed.    French  conquests  of  Artois,  Rous- 

sillon,  and  Cerdagne  confirmed.  France  restores  conquests  ^  Catalonia  to  Spain,  but 
retains  Qravelines  and  other  towns  in  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  Bar  ceded  to  France  by 
Lorraine.  Marriage  compact  between  Louis  XIV  and  tne  infanta  Maria  Theresa. 
Cond^  is  pardoned. 

1660  Marriage  of  Louis  and  Maria  Theresa.     She  renounces  her  rights  to  the  Spanish  throne, 

but  her  marriage  dowry  is  not  paid.     Death  of  Qaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  at  Blois. 

1661  Death  of  Mazarin.     The  personal  rule  of  Louis  begins.     Disgrace  and  imprisonment  of 

Fouquet;  Colbert  takes  his  place  as  superintendent  of  the  finances.  Mamage  of  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis,  to  Henrietta  of  England. 

1662  Louis  buys  Dunkirk  and  Mardyck  from  Charles  IL     The  French  ambassador  insulted  at 

Rome.     Treaty  with  the  Dutch  against  England. 

1663  Louis  occupies  Marsal,  Avignon,  and  Venaissin.     Colbert  introduces  many  reforms  in  the 

finances,  manufactures,  commerce,  etc. 

1664  The  pope  yields,  and  the  quarrel  with  Rome  is  settled.     A^vlgnon  and  Venaissin  restored. 

Louis  aids  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks.  The  French  take  an 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  St.  Qotthard.  Louis  prepares  to  take  part  in  the  war 
between  England  and  Holland.     Colbert  obtains  many  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

1665  Successful  campaign  against  the  Barbary  pirates.    On  death  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  Louis 

asserts  Maria  Theresa's  claim  to  the  Netherlands  by  the  right  of  devolution.  Alliance 
with  the  Dutch.     Qor^e  taken  from  the  Dutch. 

1666  War  declared  against  England,  but  the  French  make  little  effort  to  take  part  in  it.    Foun- 

dation of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1667  Louis  makes  the  Peace  of  Breda  with  England.    France  restores  some  of  the  West  India 

Islands  and  England  gives  back  Acadia.  Louis  enters  Flanders  and  the  war  of  the 
Queen's  Rights  begins.     Rapid  French  conquests.     The  whole  of  Flanders  reduced. 

1668  Louis  makes  a  rapid  conquest  of  Franche-Comt^.     Holland,  alarmed  at  Louis'  progress, 

makes  a  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden,  and  forces  Louis  to  mediation.  He 
signs  the  Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  and  ends  the  war  of  the  Queen's  Rights,  giving  up 
Fnmche-Comte  and  keeping  his  conquests  in  Flanders. 

1670  Louis  attempts  to  break  the  triple  alliance.     He  buys  Charles  H,  and  the  secret  Treaty  of 

Dover  is  signed.  Secret  Treaty  of  alliance  with  the  emperor.  Louis  secures  several  of 
the  imperial  powers  as  allies,  renewing  the  League  of  the  Rhine. 

1671  Death  of  Lionne ;  succeeded  by  Pomponne. 

1672  Louis  detaches  Sweden  from  the  alliance.    Charles  II  and  Louis  renew  the  Treaty  of 
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DoTor,  snd  Loiili  daekies  war  on  the  Uniled  Prorinoei.  KngHah  ddni  angniMit  the 
Frenoh  fleet.  OyeryBBel,  Gelderiand,  and  Utnehl  sabodl.  wIDIam  of  Qnigo  opens 
the  sluioee  and  saves  Holland. 

1078  lll^lliam  of  Orange  snooeeds  In  fanning  the  first  eoaMtion  aninst  FhUDoe,  eompossd  of  the 
United  Proyinoes,  Spain,  the  emperor,  the  dnke  of  Lonwne^  and  sereFal  of  the  imperial 
princes,  who  desert  Loois.  WiJUam  reoorers  Naarden,  and  with  the  imperial  armj 
takes  Bonn.    Louis  takes  Maestrieht.    IndeelsiTe  na?al  eombats. 

1874  Tlie  war  haying  heoome  European,  Louis  abandons  Holland  and  sttaoks  the  Spaniards  in 
Franche-Gomt^.  The  proTinoe  is  reduced  in  six  weeks.  The  Great  Eleetor  Joins  the 
aDies.  The  English  pariiament  forces  CSiarles  U  to  mske  peace  with  HoDsAd.  Turenne 
defends  Alsace,  defeats  the  imperials  at  flinsheim,  and  rarages  the  entire  Palatinate. 
Gond6  defeats  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  at  SeneiEe.  Turenne  defeats  the  impufals  al 
Mttlhauaen  and  Colmar.    The  Spaniards  seise  BeUeaarde  in  BoussUkiL 

1876  '^etory  of  Turenne  at  Ttirkhdm.  The  imperials  omen  aeross  the  Rhine.  Turenne 
enters  the  Palatinate.  Battle  of  Salshach  and  deaih  of  Turenne.  The  Btaieh  flee 
aeross  the  Bhine,  pursued  by  the  imperials.  CondA  enters  Lanaine  and  drfyes  ih» 
imperials  back  aeross  the  Bhine.  Messina  reyolts  from  Spain.  Louis  sends  a  fleet 
NMOtiations  for  peace  becin  at  Nfani^guen. 

1876  The  French  take  Gond6  and  Bouohaln.    The  Germans  r^gsln  FhlUppsbnig.    Great  nayal 

ylctories  of  Duquesne  in  Sicily  oyer  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets. 

1877  Crftquiy  Turenne's  successor,  conducts  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Germanj.    He  wins  the 

battle  of  Kochersbezg,  and  takes  Freiburg.  Luxemburg,  Cond6's  successor,  tcjgether 
with  Louis,  captures  valendennes  and  Gaimnaj ;  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  he  wins  the 
battle  of  Gusel  and  takes  St.  Omer. 

1878  Charles  II  forced  by  parliament  to  make  treaty  with  the  Dnteh  and  deolaie  war  on  F^aaee. 

Surrender  of  Ghent,  besieged  by  Louyois  and  Louis.  Louis  withdraws  forces  from 
SIcUy.  Peace  negotiations  concluded  at  Nim^guen.  William  tries  to  break  them  by 
fflying  battle  to  Luxemburg  at  9t.  Denis  near  Mens,  but  is  defeated.  Treaty  of 
NImeffuen  between  Holland  and  Rranoe.  Treaty  with  Spain.  The  oonquest  of 
Francne-Comt^  oonflrmed.  Valendennes  and  other  frontier  towns  in  the  Netheriands 
giyen  to  France. 
1870  Treaty  with  the  emoeror.  Phllippsbnig  giyen  up^  but  BMbnrg  retained.  The  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  confirmed. 

1880  Louis  XIv  at  the  height  of  his  power.     The  title  "the  Great**  bestowed  upon  hhn. 

"Chambers  of  Beumon"  regulate  the  fronti«r.  They  dedaze  many  flefs  in  Abaoe  and 
Lorraine  united  to  France.  Bestrietions  of  the  rdlgioos  liberty  of  the  Huguenots. 
Foundation  of  Pondicheny. 

1881  Strasburff  united  to  France  by  force.    Luxemburg  blockaded.    Louis  purohases  Ouale. 

1883  AMers  besieged  by  Duouesne.    England,  Spain,  and  Holland  force  Louis  to  raise  the 

nege  of  Luxembuzff.    The  council  called  by  Louis,  to  settle  the  diilerenees  with  the 
pope,  emphadses  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.    La  Salle  takes  Louisiana. 
1888  Surrender  of  Algiers.    Death  of  Biaria  Theresa.    Death  of  Colbert. 

1884  The  diet  of  Batisbon  makes  a  twenty  years'  truce  with  Louis,  allowing  him  to  keep 

Luxemburg,  Strasburg,  and  other  towns  united  before  1883 ;  but  his  ambition  Is  not 
Bstisfied.    Duqaesne  bombards  Gtenoa  for  assisting  the  Algerians  and  Spaniards. 

1886  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  abolishing  all  priyil^ges  of  the  Huguenots.    They 

emigrate  to  other  countries,  causing  irreparable  loss  to  France.    The  doge  of  €bnoa 
submits  to  terms  dictated  by  Louis.    French  fleet  bombards  Tripoli  and  Tunis.      Louis 
claims  the  lower  Palatinate  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  second  wife. 
1888  Louis  marries  Madame  de  Maintenon.    The  emperor,  the  empire,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  form  the  League  of  Augsburg — the  second  coalition  against  France. 

1887  Quarrel  with  the  pope.    Louis  seizes  A^^nion  and  the  pope  accedes  to  the  lesgue  in  secret. 

1888  Dispute  over  Cologne.    Louis  occupies  Pnilippeburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  important  places 

on  the  Rhine. 
186ld  William  III,  placed  by  the  Beyolution  on  the  English  throne.  Joins  the  lesgue,  which 
declares  war  on  France.  Louis  gives  the  depoera  James  TL  a  fleet  to  recoyer  the  EngUsh 
throne,  and  tries  his  strength  against  Spidn  and  Sayoy.  The  dauphin  rayagesthe 
Palatinate.  Mainz  and  other  places  on  the  Bhine  recoyered  from  tne  French.  The 
Spaniards  repulse  the  French  in  Catalonia. 

1890  Louis  restores  Ayifnon  to  the  pope.     Luxembuiv  defeats  the  prince  of  Waldeck  at 

Fleurus.  James  II  returns  to  France  after  his  demt  on  the  Boyne.  Gatinat  defeats  the 
duke  of  Savoy  at  Staffarda.    The  B^nch  take  Saluzao,  Chamb^,  and  Susa. 

1891  Louis  besieges  and  captures  Mons. 

1692  Louis  prepares  a  descent  on  Engluid,  but  his  fleet,  under  Admiral  TouryiUe,  Is  defeated 

at  La  Ho^e.    Luxemburg  tiuces  Nsmur. 
1898  Tourville  ^ns  naval  victory  from  the  English  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.    William  HI  defeated 

at  Neerwinden  by  Luxemburg.    The  French  take  Huy  and  CharleroL    AU  Piedmont, 

except  Turin,  in  the  hands  of  the  French.    Louis  settles  with  the  pope  the  dispute  eon- 

ceming  the  appointment  of  bishops. 
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1694  The  Eng^IiBli  fail  in  an  attack  on  Brest.    Dieppe,  Le  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  bombarded. 

The  afiieB  recoyer  Haj. 
1095  Villeroi  attacks  Brussels.    William  III  takes  Namor.    Gasale  snrrenden  to  the  dnke  of 

Savoy,  who  destroys  it. 

1696  Louis  makes  peace  with  the  duke  of   Savoy  and  gives  him  back  Gasale  and  Pinerolo. 

James  11  goes  to  England  with  a  French  army,  but  the  plot  is  discovered,  and  he  xetums 
to  France.    Destruction  of  the  French  magazines  at  Givet  bv  the  English. 

1697  Catinat,  Villeroi,  and  Boufflers  enter  Belgium.    Ath  is  captured.    William  savea  Bnuaela. 

The  duke  de  Venddme  captures  Barcelona.  Pointis  captures  Cartagena  in  New 
Grenada.  William  111  accepts  Sweden's  offer  of  mediation  and  the  Peace  of  Byswick 
ends  the  war  of  the  league  of  Augsbura;.  Louis  recognises  William  III  as  Idng  of 
England.  All  conquests  from  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  since  the  Treaty  of  Nune- 
guen  are  restored.  The  empire  gets  back  all  places  taken  since  the  Peace  of  Nimegaen, 
except  Strasburg.    The  duke  of  Lorraine  is  restored. 

1698  France,  England,  and  Holland  sign  the  first  treatv  uf  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

It  is  to  be  divided  between  France,  Austria,  and  Bavaria. 

1699  Second  treaty  of  partition,  made  necessary  bv  death  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 

1700  Death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain  leaving  by  will  his  entire  inheritance  to  Louis'  grandaon, 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou.    Louis  accepts  this  for  him. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

1701  Alarm  and  protests  in  Europe  over  Louis'  violation  of  the  treaty  of  partition.      Louis 

XIV  breaks  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  orders  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  governor  of 
Belgium,  and  his  ally  to  drive  the  Dutch  garrisons  from  the  Netherlands.  Formation 
of  tne  third  coalition  against  France — the  ^rand  Lea^e  of  the  Hague —  by  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  the  empire.  Louis  has  for  allies  the  Bavarian  princes  and  the 
duke  of  Modena  and  Savoy.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  begins.  Prince 
Eugene  defeats  Catinat  and  Villeroi. 

1702  Surprise  of   Cremona  by  Prince  Eugene.     Capture  of  Villeroi,  who  is  replaced  by  Yen- 

dome.  England  declares  war  on  France  and  Spain.  Louis  sends  Boufflers  into  the 
Netherlands  to  oppose  Marlborough.  Victory  of  Venddme  at  Luzzara.  The  imperials 
are  driven  beyond  the  Mincio.  Catinat  takes  conmiand  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  prince 
of  Baden  takes  Landau,  Weissenburg,  and  Hagenau  from  him.  Villars  defeats  the 
prince  of  Baden  at  Friedlingen.  The  French  fleet  is  defeated  in  Vigo  Bay.  Outbreak 
of  the  eamisards  ( Protestants  )  in  the  C£ venues.  Marlborough  takes  many  towns  in  the 
Netherlands.  Louis  unites  the  principality  of  Orange  to  France. 
1708  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  Portugal  join  the  coalition.  Marlborough  c^tures  Bonn,  Huy, 
and  Limburg.  Villars  defeats  Louis  of  Baden  at  StoUhofen,  takes  Kehl,  and  joins  the 
elector  of  mvaria,  who  has  driven  the  Austrians  from  the  upper  Danube.  The  Franco- 
Bavarians  enter  Innsbruck  and  threaten  Vienna.  They  win  at  HOchstfidt.  Tallard 
takes  Breisach,  defeats  Louis  at  Speier,  and  recovers  Landau. 

1704  Marlborough  and  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  defeat  the  Bavarians  and  take  DonauwOrth. 

Malborough  joins  Prince  Eugene.  The  elector  unites  with  the  French,  and  together 
they  suffer  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  allies  at  Blenheim.  The  empire  is 
saved.  The  elector  takes  refuge  in  Flanders.  Louis  of  Baden  crosses  the  Rhine  and 
retakes  Landau.  Marlborough  takes  Trarbach  and  Treves.  Villars  recalled  to  Alsace. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  b^iege  Gibraltar,  which  has  been  captured  by  the  English, 
and  win  great  naval  victorv  off  Velez  Malaga.  Surrender  of  Susa  to  La  FeuiOade. 
Suppression  of  the  camiaari  revolt  by  Villars. 

1705  The  French  and  Spaniards  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.    Marlborough  de- 

feats the  French  at  Tirlemont.  Louis  of  Baden  drives  Villars  across  the  Rhine.  Ven- 
ddme wins  from  Prince  Eugene  at  Cassino. 

1706  Venddme  defeats  the  allies  at  Calcinate  and  drives  them  from  Milanese  territory.    Marl- 

borough wins  the  great  victory  of  Ramillies  from  Villeroi.  La  Feuillade  takes  Nice  and 
lays  siece  to  Turin.  Italy  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  archduke  Charles 
enters  Madrid,  drives  Philip  V  from  his  capital,  and  is  proclaimed  King  Charles  ITL 
The  allies  take  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Malines  in  the  name  of  Charles  Ul.  The  Cas- 
tilians  replace  Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne.  The  allies  reject  Louis  XIV's  proposals 
for  peace. 

1707  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  appears  in  Germany  and  paralyses  both  sides  for  a  time.      Villars 

breaks  through  the  StoUhofen  lines  to  join  him,  but  Charles  does  not  desire  the  French 
alliance  and  marches  towards  Poland.  Villars  returns  to  the  Rhine.  Duguay-Tronin 
makes  great  havoc  with  the  English  and  Dutch  commerce. 

1708  France  is  in  desperate  financial  straits.     Failure  of  a  French  expedition  to  Holland. 

Prince  Eugene  joins  Marlborough,  and  they  surprise  Ghent  and  Bruges  and  defeat 
Venddme  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Oudenarde.    The  allies  cross  into  France  and 
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besiege  Lille,  which  Bonfflen  is  oompeDed  to  Bonender.  ThaDotehpenetaleMfurM 
VeneilleB.  The  duke  of  SaTOTieooyera  hie  fxontler  fbrtienee fkomFmiiflft.  Mmaam 
taken  against  the  Jansenists.    Port  Royal  sappiessed* 

1709  Louis  renews  ofEers  of  peace,  but  his  terms  are  r^leeted.    Funine  and  miser/  in  Franesw 

The  allies  take  Toumay  and  defeat  'Vlllars  ana  Boofllers  si  Mslplsquet,  thoii|^  with 
tremendous  losses.    Mons  surrenders  to  the  aUiea. 

1710  Louis  makes  further  concessions  to  obtain  peace,  but  Is  unsucosssfuL    The  alHes  take 

Montaigne  and  Douai.  Marlboroiu^  takes  Bdthune.  The  allies  take  St.  Venant  and 
Aire.  Philip  V  again  driven  from  Madrid  bT  Charles  m.  VendaiDe  takes  oonmuuid  of 
the  French  in  SpiOn,  restores  Philip,  and  defeats  the  Austrians  at  VIllATicloaa. 

1711  Marlborough  defeats  the  French  at  Arleux  and  takes  Boudiain.    The  French  take  Gerona 

in  Spidn.  Fall  of  the  Whiff  government  in  England.  Tlie  Tories  dedaze  for  peace. 
Marlborough  retired  from  uie  command.  The  successl<m  of  Charles  to  the  emplie 
dianges  the  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  succession.  Truce  made  with  JtogMHid 
Duguay-Trouin  captures  Rio  Janeiro.    Death  of  the  daupliin. 

1712  Peace  conmss  opened  at  Utrecht.    The  emperor  and  the  em^re  refuse  to  take  part. 

Prince  Eu|;ene  continues  his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands ;  Is  defeated  at  Deoain  bj 
ViUars.  &uai,  Marchiennes,  Ancnin,  and  Le  Queanoy  retaken.  The  F^nneh  frontlsir 
is  saved.  Philip  V  renounces  his  daim  to  the  Freneh  throne.  The  Dutch  enter  the 
truce  with  England.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (the  second  daupliin)  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  duke  of  IMttany. 

1718  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Utrecht  between  all  powers  except  the  emperor  and  the  empiiew 
on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  The  permanent  separation  of  the  Vnoieh  and 
Spanish  crown  agreed  upon.  France  obtains  Baroelonnette  but  gives  up  Newfooiid- 
land,  Acadia,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory  to  Itogiand  Dunkirk  dismantliwl,  The  em- 
peror and  the  empire  continue  the  war.    VUlarB  takes  Landau  and  FMboig. 

1714  Treaty  of  Rastatt  with  the  emperor,  and  Treaty  of  Baden  with  the  empire.  IMbug; 
Brisach,  and  Kehl  restored  to  Germany.  France  retains  Strasbnrg.  And  of  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Death  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  leaving  Louis,  duke  of  Anjon, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  to  the  throne.  Louis  kginmalises  Uaehlldven  bj 
Madame  de  Montespan.  

1716  Death  of  Louis  XIV;  succeeded  by  his  grandscm  Iiouis  (ZV)  Uia  WeU  Bslowdi  under 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

1716  John  Law's  bank  established. 

1717  Formation  of  a  Triple  Alliance  by  France,  England,  and  Holland,  to  reaiBt  the  Snuiiah 

minister  Alberoni.    Creation  of  Law's  Mississippi  Company  (OompagmU  ^OecldmU). 

1718  Plot  of  the  Spanish  psrty  to  assassinate  the  regent.     Oomgagm0  d$»  JSuk$  fonned ;  the 

Royal  Bank  founded.    The  emperor  joins  the  Trijde  AlUanoe,  ftnming  the  Qnadmpls 

Alliance. 
1710  War  with  Spain. 
1790  Alberoni  yields  to  the  Quadruple  AUlance,  and  the  war  ends.    The ' '  Mississippi  Bubble  ** 

bursts. 

1721  Dubois  made  cardinal. 

1722  Coronation  of  Louis  ;  Dubois  prime  minister. 

1728  Louis'  majority  proclaimed.  Deaths  of  the  regent  and  Cardinal  Dubois.  Duke  de 
Bourbon  prime  minister. 

1725  Louis  marries  Marie  Leszcynska. 

1726  Fleury,  bishop  of  Fr^jus,  prime  minister. 

1788  The  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  begins.    Berwick  takes  Kehl  and  lays  si^ge  to  Philipps- 

burg. 
1784  ViUars  and  Charles  Emmanuel  lay  siege  to  Milan.    Novara,  Arona,  and  Tortona  surrender 

to  them.    Death  of  Villars  at  Turin.    Berwick  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg. 
1735  Peace  congress  opened  at  Vienna.     End  of  war  of  Polish  Succesmon. 

1788  The  French  assist  the  Qenoese  in  Corsica. 

1789  The  French  reduce  nearly  the  whole  of  Corsica. 

1740  The  French  retain  their  hold  on  Corsica. 

1741  The  First  Silesian  War  (the  Austrian  Succession)  begins.    France  joins  Prussia  by  the 

Treaty  of  Nymphenburg.    A  French  army  enters  Bohemia.    Prague  is  captured. 

1742  Frederick  11  makes  peace  with  Maria  Theresa.    The  French,  left  alone  in  Bohemia,  are 

forced  to  retreat  from  Prague. 
1748  Death  of  Fleury.     French  defeated  at  Dettingen ;  the  "  JoumSe  dea  Baiont  EompuB." 

1744  Vigorous  renewal  of  the  war  (sometimes  called  Second  Silesian  Wai^  bv  a  league 

against  France  fonned  at  Frankfort.  Failure  of  French  expedition  to  Scotland  to  sup- 
port the  young  Pretender.  In  Flanders,  Marshal  Saxe  captures  several  towns.  Lotus 
has  severe  illness  at  Metz ;  on  his  recovery  he  is  called  <*  the  Well-Beloved."  Indecisive 
naval  battle  between  French  and  English  oif  Toulon. 

1745  Marshal  Saxe  takes  Toumay  and  defeats  the  English  and  Dutch  at  Fontenoy  and  Antoln. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  fall  into  his  hands.  Victory  of  Bassignano.  In  America  the 
English  take  Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton  from  the  French.    Maria  Thereaa  makes 
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Peace  of  Dresden  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  End  of  the  Second  Silesian  War,  leaving 
France  practicidly  isolated. 

1746  The  French  and  Spaniards  defeated  at  Piacenza.    Saxe  wins  yictory  at  Bauoonx.    In 

India  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix  take  Madras  from  the  English.  Enfflish  invade 
Provence  ;  forced  by  Marshal  BeUe-Isle  to  withdraw.  Madame  de  Pompa£>ar  beocmes 
mistress  of  Louis. 

1747  Saxe  wins  victory  of  Lawfeld  from  the  English.    Count  de  LSwendahl  takes  Bersen-op- 

Zoom,  and  Holland  is  invaded  by  the  French.  Qreat  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by 
Admiral  Hawke  off  Belle-tie. 

1748  Dupleix  repulses  English  from  Pondicherry .    Peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen). 

England  and  France  mutually  restore  their  conquests.    France  enters  on  a  period  of 
great  commercial  prosperity. 
1761  Clive  defeats  Dupleix  and  his  Indian  allies  at  Arcot.    The  Ecole  Militaire  established  at 
Paris. 

1758  Befi;inning  of  quarrel  between  parliament  of  Brittany  and  the  duke  d'Aiguillon.    Exile  of 

the  magistrates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  interference  in  religious  matters. 

1764  Dupleix  recalled  from  India.    His  successor  Godeheu  makes  a  truce  with  the  English, 

George  Washington  with  English  and  Indian  troops  is  sent  from  Virffiiiia  into  the  Ohio 
valley  and  takes  possession  of  Fort  Necessity.  Jumonville,  sent  by  villiers  to  demand 
its  evacuation,  is  surprised  and  killed.  Villiers  besieges  Fort  Necessity  and  obliges 
Washington  to  surrender.  The  French  and  Indian  War  begins.  The  king  imposes 
silence  on  parliament  on  questions  of  religion. 

1765  England  prepares  for  war  on  France.    Admiral  Boscawen  captures  two  French  ships. 

Defeat  of  Braddock.    The  French  defeated  on  Lake  Qeorge. 

1766  France  allies  herself  with  Austria  and  Russia—  "  Alliance  of  the  Three  Petticoats."    Tiie 

Seven  Tears'  War  begins.  French  fleet  defeats  Admiral  Byng  and  takes  Port  Mahon. 
French  defeat  on  the  Onondaga,  but  Montcalm  takes  Fort  Oswego. 

1757  France  declares  war  on  Frederick  the  Great  and  joins  the  league,  composed  of  Russia, 
Saxony,  the  German  diet,  and  Sweden,  against  him.  French  armv  under  D'Estrte 
defeats  the  English  under  the  duke  of  CumMrland  at  Hastenbeck.  The  French  occupy 
Hanover,  GOttingen,  and  Cassel.  Richelieu  drives  the  English  to  the  Elbe,  and  Cum- 
berland surrenders  to  him  at  Closter-Seven.  Frederick  tne  Great  defeats  Sonbise  at 
Rossbach.  English  fleet  repulsed  at  La  Rochelle.  In  America,  Montcalm  captures  Fort 
William  Henry .  War  resumed  in  India.  Clive  captures  Chandamagar.  Attempt  of 
Damiens  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 

1768  English  expel  French  from  Emden.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  dislodges  Clermont  from 
Brunswick,  defeats  him  at  Crefeld,  and  takes  DQsseldorf.  Soubise  wins  battles  of 
Sondershausen  and  Lfltzelberg  and  takes  Cassel.  Admiral  Osborne  defeats  Duquesne 
off  Cartagena.  English  fleets  ravaee  the  French  coast,  and  capture  Cherbourg.  Eng- 
lish defeated  in  an  attack  at  St.  Malo.  In  America  Fort  Duquesne,  Louisbuiv,  and 
Cape  Breton  are  taken  by  the  English,  but  General  Abercrombie  is  repulsed  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  English  capture  Fort  Louis  in  Senegal  and  drive  the  French  from  Gor6e. 
(General  Lally  sails  for  India ;  his  ships  are  defeated  bv  Admiral  Pococke.  On  arrival 
he  besieges  and  captures  Fort  St.  David  and  besieges  Madras. 

1759  Disastrous  year  for  France.    The  duke  de  Broglie  defeats  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and 

the  English  at  Bergen ;  but  Ferdinand  and  the  English  win  at  Minden.  The  French 
evacuate  Hanover  and  Hesse.  Failure  of  a  French  attempt  to  invade  Eluffland.  Le 
Havre  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet.  Admiral  Boscawen  defeats  Admiral  La  Clue  in 
Lagos  Bay.  Admiral  Conflans  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  his 
fleet  destroyed.  In  America  the  French  lose  Fort  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown 
Point.  General  Wolfe  defeats  the  French  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  slain.  Surrender  of  Quebec.  Admiral  Pococke  defeats  a  French  fleet  near 
Mauritius. 

1760  A  French  fleet  under  Thurot  is  captured.    The  French  regain  Marburg  and  win  at  Kor- 

bach ;  lose  at  Warburg  ;  win  at  Kloster  Camp.  English  conquest  of  Canada  completed. 
In  India,  the  English  take  the  offensive  and  win  most  of  the  French  towns. 

1761  The  French  armies  defeated  bv  Ferdinand  at  Vellinghausen.    English  fleet  captures 

Belle-lie.  Choiseul  arranges  the  **  Family  Compact,"  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
signed  by  all  the  Bourbon  sovereigns— France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza.     Surrender  of  Pondicherry,  the  last  French  stronghold  in  India. 

1762  Defeat  of  the  Hanoverians  by  the  French  at  Johannisburg.    Martinique  surrenders  to 

the  English  fleet.    Further  conquests  stopped  by  peace  negotiations. 
1768  Treaty  ofpeace  signed  at  Paris  ends  France's  part  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 

1764  The  Jesuits  suppressed  in  France.    Death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  

1765  Death  of  the  dauphin ;  the  title  passing  to  his  son,  afterwartu  Louis  XVL    Arrest  and 

imprisonment  of  La  Chalotais  by  the  duke  d'Aiguillon* 

1766  Dachy  of  Lorraine  reunited  to  France. 

1768  France  acquires  Corsica. 

1769  Birth  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Corsica. 
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1T70  Trial  of  d'Aigaillon  bythe  parliamfint  of  Paris.  LoqIb  TV  zerokesitsdeeidoiu  Tlixoiig)i 
influence  of  Madame  da  Barry,  tbe  king's  new  mistreai,  CSioiaeiil  is  dismissed.  Mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  and  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria. 

1771  Suppression  of  the  parliaments  of  France.  The  chancellor  Manpeou  forms  a  new  parlia- 
ment in  Paris,  which  bears  his  name.    Reconstruction  of  the  proTindal  parliaments. 

1774  Death  of  Louis  XV,  succeeded  by  his  grandson  JLoois  XVL  Turgot,  minister  of  <<nanflwt, 
proposes  radical  reforms  and  the  abolition  of  priTil^ges. 

1776  Beginning  of  a  three  years'  famine  in  France. 

1776  Turgot  replaced  by  Necker.    Franklin  solicits  aid  for  the  American  ooloniss. 

1777  Treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the  American  colonies. 

1778  Treaty  of  offence  and  defence  signed  with  the  American  colonies ;  their  independence  recog- 

nised. A  fleet  sent  to  America.  England  declares  war  on  Fnnoe.  Indecisive  naval 
contest  off  Ushant  The  French  seise  Dominica  and  the  English  St.  Luda  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  English  seize  Pondicherry  in  India,  and  St.  Iwre  and  Hiquelon  in  North 
America. 

1779  Spain  joins  France.    French  attack  on  Jersey  repulsed.    The  French  take  St.  Vincent 

and  Granada  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Rngllwn  seise  Senml  and  Oor^e  hi  Africa. 
Admiral  D'Estoing  repulsed  at  Savannah,  Geoigia.  The  Fkvnoh  attack  Gibraltar. 
Peace  of  Teschen. 

1780  Admiral  Rodney  defeats  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  and  relieves  Gibraltar.    In  the  West 

Indies  he  defeats  Admiral  Guichen.    French  Army  sent  to  America  under  Bochambean. 

1781  Necker  resigns;  Joly  de  Floury  succeeds  him.    Admiral  de  Ghnssse  captures  Tobago. 

Rochambeau  and  the  French  army  take  an  important  part  in  the  victory  of  Yorktown. 
Grasse  returns  to  the  West  Indies  and  assists  bouilM  to  recover  the  Dutch  islands  taken 
by  the  British. 

1782  The  English  garrison  at  Blinorca  surrenders.    Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  under 

Grasse  off  Santo  Domingo.    Admiral  Suffren  flghts  Admiral  Hughes,  and  forms  vast 

plans  with  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of  Mysore,  for  the  destruction  of  ^™g^<«^»  .domination  in 

India.    Gandelour  is  besieffed. 
1788  Preliminary  peace  articles  signed;  conquests  restored  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and 

America,  except  Tobago. 
1786  Affair  of  the  queen's  neddace. 

1786  Commercial  treaty  with  England. 

1787  Convocation  of  the  Notabbs.     Calonne's  plan  of  reform  rejeeted;  be  is  replaeed  by 

Cardinal  de  Brienne,  who  inrists  on  Calonne's  proposals.  Two  parties  are  formed  — 
one  of  tbe  king,  queen,  Brienne,  and  some  of  the  nobility ;  the  othcor  of  tiie  duke  of 
Orleans,  tbe  bulk  of  the  nobles,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris :  the  latter  defend  privlkge; 
the  former  is  almost  willing  to  abandon  the  nobilitv.  The  peo]de  hold  thdr  own  rights 
and  claims  against  both.  Louis  XVI  holds  a  Bed  of  Justice.  The  Paris  parliament 
states  tbe  forgotten  doctrine  that  the  states-general  alone  may  impose  taxes,  and  the 
king  exiles  it  to  Troyes.  Parliament  recalled  to  Paris.  Loids  Xvl  holds  a  "royal 
sitting."    The  dake  of  Orleans  exiled. 

1788  Parliament  declares  lettres  de  cachet  illegal ;  several  members  of  the  Paris  parliament 

arrested.  Other  parliaments  treated  the  same  way.  The  Breton  parliament  forms  the 
club  afterwards  known  as  the  Jacobins.  Necker  recalled.  Sea>nd  assembly  of  the 
Notables. 

1789  Election  to  the  states-general,  which  meet  at  Versailles  May  4th.      The  eahiera,  con- 

taining demands  for  reform  in  all  branches  of  the  government,  presented.  The  three 
orders  united  into  one  body  called  the  National  Assembly.  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court 
(June  20th).  The  Constituent  Assembly.  Necker  resigns.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and 
forty-six  nobles  join  the  assembly.  First  collision  of  the  troops  and  the  people.  The 
old  munici])ality  of  Paris  is  done  away  with.  Fall  of  the  ^UBtille  (Jidy  14th).  The 
emigration  of  nobles  begins.  Necker  recalled.  Abolition  of  privileges  by  the  assembly, 
August  4th,  and  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty 
of  the  press  decreed.  Famine  in  Paris ;  a  mob  proceeds  to  Versailles,  attacks  the 
palace,  and  brings  back  the  king  and  queen  to  Paris  (October  6th).  The  assembly 
follows.  Cliurch  property  taken  by  the  state.  Parliament  is  suspended.  Issue  of 
paper  money  ;  crown  domain  and  estates  of  the  empire  seised  by  the  state. 

1790  The  marquis  de  Favras,  the  first  judicially  condemned  victim  of  the  revolution,  is  executed. 

The  assembly  redivides  France  into  departments.  Sale  of  church  lands  and  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy.  Grand  federation  of  tbe  Champ  de  Mars.  The  assembly  abol- 
ishes titles  of  nobility  (June  19th).  Necker  resigns.  The  king  negotiates  with  the 
kings  of  Europe  for  help. 

1791  Death  of  Mirabeau.     Flight  and  arrest  of  the  king.     The  Feuillants  Club  formed  of  the 

moderate  Jacobins.  The  constitution  completed  ;  the  king  agrees  to  it  and  is  re-estab- 
lished in  his  functions.  Treaty  of  Pillnitz  between  Prussia  and  Austria  to  restore 
Louis  XVI.  The  constituent  assembly  dissolves  and  the  legislative  holds  its  first  meet- 
ing, October  1st.  Insurrections  in  hk  Vend^  and  Brittany.  Massacres  at  Avignon, 
Marseilles,  and  Aix. 
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1793  Austria,  Pmssia,  and  Sardinia  threaten  France,  which  puts  three  armies  in  the  field. 
War  declared  on  Austria  (April  20th).  The  French  invade  Flanders.  The  Austrians 
win  at  Quesnoy  and  Mons.  La  Fayette  wins  at  Mauheuge,  and  Luckner  at  Menin.  The 
populace  invades  the  Tuileries  (June  20th).  Brunswick  announces  his  intention  of  in- 
vading France.  Insurrection  of  August  10th.  The  king  seeks  refuge  in  the  assembly 
and  is  taken  to  the  Temple.  The  Prussians  take  Longwy  and  Verdun.  Outrages  in 
Paris ;  murder  of  the  princess  de  Lamballe.  Kellermann  drives  the  Prussians  from 
Valmy.  Dumouriez  wins  in  Flanders.  The  siege  of  Thionville  raised.  The  Germans 
are  driven  from  France.    The  convention  votes  the  abolition  of  royalty  (September  2l8t). 


THE  FIRST  REPUBLIC  (1792-1804) 
T?ie  Convention  (1792-1795) 

The  executive  power  lodged  in  the  committee  of  the  constitution.  General  Cnstine 
takes  Speier,  Worms,  and  Mainz.  The  Austrians  repulsed  from  Lille.  Victory  of 
Jenmiapes.  Belgium  conquered.  Savoy  made  a  department. 
1798  Trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVL  The  First  Coalition  of  European  powers.  The  con- 
vention declares  war  on  England,  Holland,  and  Spain.  The  empire,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  declare  war  upon  it.  Dumouriez,  defeated  at  Neerwinden,  evacuates  Belgium; 
accompanied  by  the  duke  de  Chartres  takes  refuse  in  the  Austrian  Camp.  Civil  war  in 
La  Vendue.  Conmiittee  of  public  safety  established  at  Paris.  Girondist  ministry  over- 
thrown. The  Reign  of  Terror  begins  (June  2nd).  The  English  take  Tobago  and  Pon- 
dicherry;  Santo  Domingo  occupied.  Revolt  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  Constitution 
(that  of  the  Tear  I)  drawn  up.  Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday,  who  is 
^lillotined.  The  Austrians  take  Conde  and  Valenciennes.  Mainz  surrenders  to  the 
Prussians.  The  levy  en  masse  ordered.  The  Spaniards  invade  Roussillon.  The  Eng- 
lish take  Toulon,  but  are  defeated  at  Dunkirk.  Camot  appointed  to  conduct  the  war. 
Bouchard  defeats  the  English  at  Hondschoote ;  Brunswick  wins  at  Pirmasens.  General 
Jourdan  defeats  Coburg  at  Wattignies.  Lyons  retaken  by  the  republicans^  who  show 
terrible  barbaritv.  Trial  and  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Girondists,  Madame  Roland,  and  Bailly.  The  convention  decrees  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  The  new  calendar  introduced.  Victory  of  Brunswick  at  Kaisers- 
lautern.  The  French  re^dn  Toulon,  at  the  siege  of  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first 
distinguishes  himself.  Hoche  and  Rchegru  drive  the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine. 
The  republic  annexes  the  county  of  Montb§liard. 

1794  The  convention  decrees  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  blacks  under  Toussaint  Louverture 

revolt  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  Spaniards  driven  from  Roussillon.  The  English  take 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe ;  and  win  some  success  in  BeLrium.  The  French  win  at 
Mouscron  and  Turcoing.  Robespierre  at  head  of  affairs.  The  revolutionary  tribunal 
dbmmits  fearful  atrocities.  Hubert  and  others  of  the  Cordelier  party,  Danton  and 
Camille  Desmoulins,  put  to  death.  "The  Great  Terror."  General  Mass^na  routs  the 
Piedmontese.  The  emperor  takes  Landr^cies.  Charleroi  surrenders  and  Coburg  Is 
defeated  at  Fleurus,  which  re-opens  the  Netherlands  to  the  French.  Admiral  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  defeated  by  Lord  Howe.  Paoli  establishes  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  in 
Corsica.  Fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  party  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27th),  followed 
by  the  execution  of  himself  and  seventy-one  of  his  adherents.  The  committee  of  public 
safety  re-established.  End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobin  clubs  suppressed. 
Pichegru  drives  the  English  behind  the  Waal ;  Jourdan  the  Austrians  beyond  tne  Maas 
and  the  Rhine,  French  conquest  of  Belgium  completed.  Dugommier  victorious  in 
Spain.     The  French  invade  Holland.     Prussia  negotiates  for  peace. 

1795  Picheeru  enters  Amsterdam  and  completes  conquest  of  Holland.    The  Dutch  fleet  captured 

in  the  ice  at  Texel.  Final  suppression  of  the  Chouans  and  the  people  of  La  Vendfe. 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  makes  peace  with  France.  Jacobins  fail  to  regain  ascen- 
dancy (riot  of  the  12th  Germinal).  Treaty  of  B&le  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gives 
up  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  French  take  Bilboa  in  Spain, 
when  peace  is  made.  England,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  the  empire  remain  in  the  coalition. 
The  United  Provinces  ma^e  Holland  into  the  Batavian  Republic  and  make  alliance  with 
France.  Second  insurrection  of  the  Jacobins  (1st  Prairial)  suppressed.  Death  of 
Louis  XVII  in  the  Temple.  His  uncle  Louis  XVHI  becomes  head  of  the  royalist 
cause.  Luxemburg  surrenders  to  the  French.  An  English  fleet  and  a  party  of  6migrte 
defeated  in  Quiberon  Bay  by  Hoche.  The  ^migr^s  are  shot.  DQsseldorf  and  Mannheim 
taken  by  the  French.  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hanover  make  peace  with  the  republic.  The 
constitution  of  1793  abolished.  Constitution  of  the  year  III  organises  the  Directory. 
Bonaparte,  recalled  by  Barras,  puts  down  an  insurrection  (18th  Vend^miaire  —  October 
6th),  and  gains  command  of  the  army  of  the  Interior.    All  clubs  suppressed.    The 
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Austrian  Netherlands  are  united  to  France.    Wnrmser  leoorors  Mannheim.    Jomdaii 
is  defeated  at  HOohst.    The  eonyention  ended  4th  Bminaiie— Oetober  Mth. 


7%e  Diftehry  (1795-1999) 


Jonrdan  defeated  at  Mains.    SchArer  and  Missfas  win  at  Loano  In  Itahr. 

1796  Bonaparte  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  aimj  of  Italr.    He  mames  Josephine  Bean- 

hamais.  Hoche  ends  the  rebellion  in  La  Vend^.  Bonaparte  wins  at  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  and  Dego.  He  crushes  the  flardinian  anny  at  Mondovi  and  foroes  an  annis- 
tice.  Conspiracy  of  BaboBuf  betrayed  and  pnnislied.  Bonaparte  wins  at  Piseensa  and 
LodL  Treaty  with  Sardinia,  ffiying  Savoy  to  Franee.  The  French  enter  MUan.  Bona- 
parte makes  terms  with  the  dnkes  of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  Anstrlans  driven  back  to 
the  Tyrol.  BCantoa  blockaded.  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  Bdogna  ooonpled.  Armistice 
signed  with  thepope.  Admiral  Nelson  takes  Elba,  bat  the  Eni^ish  are  fdroed  to  aban- 
don Cbrsica.  Wormser  driven  from  Italy  bv  Napdeon.  Gtaml  Morean  takes  Kehl 
and  defeats  the  Germans  at  Rastatt  and  Ettiingen»  and  the  archdnke  Charles  at  Neres- 
heim.  Bat  the  archdnke  defeats  Jonrdan  at  Nenmark,  Amberg,  and  Wftrsbnrff,  and 
drives  him  beyond  the  Lshn.  Wnrmser  reappears  In  Italy.  BSoaparte  defeats  mm  at 
Baasano,  shutting  him  up  in  Mantua.  Peace  with  Naples.  The  Ctwiadane  Bepnblic 
founded.  France  makes  alliance  with  TIpu  Saib  and  with  Spain.  Morean  makes  a 
skilful  retreat  into  Alsace,  defeating  the  Anstrians  at  Biberaeh.  Bonaparte  wins  al 
Areola.    A  French  fleet  sails  for  Ireland,  bnt  is  dispersed  by  storm. 

1797  Kehl  surrenders  to  the  archdnke.    Bonaparte  wins  at  BivoB.    Mantna  and  Aneona  sur- 

render. The  pope  makes  Peace  of  Tolentlno.  The  Archdnke  Charles  arrives  in  Italy. 
Bonaparte  defeats  him  on  the  TsgUamento,  and  reaches  Leoben,  when  the  Austrian 
court  signs  an  armistice  by  which  France  is  to  receive  Belgium.  MeanwhUa  Hoche 
crosses  Die  Bhine  and  defeats  the  Anstrians  at  Nenwied  a^  AHenkirchen.  Morean 
drives  the  Anstrians  into  the  Black  Forest.  The  Preliminaries  of  Lsoben  pat  an  end  to 
both  these  generals'  plans.  An  insurrection  at  Venice ;  Bonaparte  overthrows  the 
republic  and  establishes  a  provisory  government.  For  similar  outrages,  the  Genoese 
senate  is  overthrown  and  the  Uffurian  Bepubllc  established.  Wngland  oAen  mediation 
and  conferences  are  opened  at  I^e.  The  May  elections  In  F^ranoe  show  a  reaction  In 
favour  of  the  royalists.  The  Directory,  threatened,  recalls  General  Hoche,  and  Bona- 
parte sends  them  General  Auguereau.  The  Directory  carries  out  the  eoup  vUai  of  the 
i8th  Fructidor  and  establishes  the  ascendancy  of  the  moderate  pnr^.  Sadden  death  of 
Hoche.  Treaty  of  Gsmpo-Formio.  Austria  receives  Venice,  ana  F^ranoe  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine.  The  Cisalpine  BepubUc  accepted.  loumrrec- 
tion  at  Rome.    Joseph  Bonaparte  restores  order. 

1798  France  iDtervenee  in  the  troubles  in  Switaerland.    Cbneral  Berthler  occupies  Borne,  expels 

the  pope,  and  Bets  up  the  Roman  Republic  Surrender  of  Bern.  The  Helvetic  Re- 
public replaces  the  ancient  Swiss  Confederacy.  Bonaparte  sails  for  E!gypt,  takes  Blalta, 
then  Alexandria,  defeats  Murad  Bey  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  enters  Cairo. 
Nelson  deHtroys  the  French  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  Porte  declares  war  on 
France.  Formation  of  the  Second  Coalition,  into  which  Russia  enters.  Spain  remains 
the  sole  ally  of  France.  Neapolitan  army  drives  the  French  from  Rome.  Defeat  of 
C?iviti  Castellana.  French  enter  Piedmont,  driving  the  kinff  to  Sardinia ;  recover  Rome, 
and  invade  Naples.  War  threatened  with  United  States  of  America  over  French  claims 
to  seize  British  sabjects  on  neutral  ships. 

1799  Surrender  of  Naples  and  re-establishment  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic    Bonaparte,  in 

Syria,  takes  (iaza  and  Jaffa.  Turks  and  Russians  capture  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
Directory  declares  war  on  Austria  and  Tuscany.  The  archduke  Charles  drives  Jonrdan 
back  to  the  Rhine.  Sch^rer  defeated  bv  the  Anstrians  at  Verona  and  Magnano.  The 
Rastatt  congress  dissolves.  Murder  of  tne  French  envoys.  Suvaroff  defeats  Morean  at 
Cassano.  The  allies  enter  Milan.  Bonaparte  driven  off  from  sieffe  of  Acre  bv  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  returns  to  Egypt.  Macdonald  abandons  Naples  and  is  defeated  bv  Suvaroff 
on  the  Trebbia.  Joubert  defeated  and  slain  by  Suvaroff  at  Novi.  Conflkt  of  Directory 
and  councils,  80th  Prairial  (June  18th).  Critical  position  of  the  Directorv  and  ^rowing 
sentiment  for  Bonaparte.  Lucien  Bonaparte  heads  the  opposition.  Tallevrand  retires 
from  the  office  of  foreign  affairs.  Terrible  massacre  of  tne  French  party  m  Naples  by 
Cardinal  Ruffo.  Bonaparte  defeats  a  Turkish  Army  at  Abukir.  Bonaparte  returns  to 
France.  Mass^na  defeats  Korsakoff,  at  Zurich.  The  duke  of  Tork,  after  several 
defeats  by  (General  Brune  in  Holland,  is  forced  to  surrender  at  Alkmaar.  French  nr- 
rison  at  Rome  surrenders.  Bonaparte  prepares  to  assume  the  dirtatorship.  Coup  tNtai 
of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire  (November  Oth  and  10th).  The  Directory  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  the  three  consuls — Bonaparte,  Siey^,  and  Roger  Duces.  A  commission  is 
appointed  to  revise  the  constitution. 
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The  CansidaU  (1799-1804) 

The  Aastrians  capture  Ancona  and  Coni  New  constitution  (year  VIII)  adovted  Deoem- 
ber  18tli.  It  provides  for  three  consuls,  elected  for  ten  years :  Bonaparte,  first  oonaol ; 
Cambac^rds,  second ;  and  Lebrun,  third.  First  consul  has  aU  the  power.  Council  of 
state,  tribunate,  and  senate  established. 

1800  Treaty  of  LuQon  with  the  Vendeans.      Battle  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  El€ber,  after 

making  treaty  to  evacuate  Egypt,  defeats  the  Turks  and  re-establishes  French  dofninlon, 
Austrians  defeat  MassSna  at  VoltrL  Brilliant  campaign  of  Moreau  in  Bavaria:  yictories 
of  Engen,  Messkirch,  and  Biberach.  Capture  of  r^ice  by  Melas.  Bonaparte  croeses  the 
Alps  and  restores  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Mass^na,  forced  to  surrender  Genoa,  joins 
Bonaparte.  Melas  is  checked  at  Montebello  and  totally  defeated  at  Marengo.  Armis- 
tice oi  Alessandria.  Assassination  of  Either  in  Egypt.  Menou  takes  command.  Moreaa 
enters  Munich  ;  the  armistice  stops  his  operations.  The  French  surrender  Malta  to  the 
British.  Bonaparte  renews  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  ends  the  differences, 
which  have  resulted  only  in  a  few  sea  fights.  Austria,  instigated  by  Great  Britain, 
renews  the  war.  Moreau  wins  the  brilliant  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  takes  Salzbuiv,  and 
wins  on  the  Traun.  In  Italy,  Brune  forces  the  Austrians  across  the  Adige.  The  Imnch 
seize  Tuscany,  and  Murat  drives  the  Neapolitans  from  the  papal  states.  Armistice  of 
Steyr  with  Austria.    Attempt  to  kill  Bonaparte. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

1801  Peace  of  Lun^ville  with  Austria.    Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.    Naples  makes 

peace  with  France.  The  English  defeat  Menou  at  Aboukir.  Concordat  with  the  pope. 
Cairo  surrenders  to  the  Engl&h.  The  French  sign  a  treaty  and  evacuate  Egypt,  Peace 
made  with  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

1802  Bonaparte  makes  preparations  for  a  descent  on  England.    His  plans  are  stopped  bv  the 

Peace  of  Amiens.  England  recognises  France's  continental  acquisitions  and  the  republics, 
and  restores  the  French  colonies.  Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian  Republic  Bona- 
parte made  consul  for  life.  The  concordat  adopted.  The  Legion  of  Honour  established. 
Constitution  of  the  year  X,  strengthening  Bonaparte's  position,  adopted.  Piedmont 
annexed  to  France.  Bonaparte  sends  an  army  to  Switzerland ;  also  one  to  HaitL  Cap- 
ture of  Toussaint  Louverture. 

1803  England  fails  to  carry  out  provision  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  for  turning  Malta  over  to 

the  knights  of  St.  John.  Bonaparte  demands  this  restitution,  and  England  replies  by 
seizing  French  and  Batavian  ships.  Rupture  of  peace  with  England.  England  declares 
war.  Interdiction  of  English  merchandise.  Bonaparte  plans  to  invade  England. 
A  British  fleet  captures  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon.  Hanover  sur- 
renders to  General  Mortier.  Louisiana  sold  to  the  United  States.  The  blacks  drive  the 
French  from  Haiti,  and  General  Rochambeau  is  captured  by  the  British. 

1804  Admiral  Linois  attacks  the  British  East  India  fleet  but  is  defeated.    Conspiracy  of  Piche- 

gru,  Cadoudal,  and  Moreau  against  Bonaparte's  life  discovered.  The  duke  d'Enghien 
abducted  from  Baden  and  shot.  Adoption  of  the  Code  NapoUon,  Bonaparte  has  him- 
self proclaimed  emperor  as  Napoleon  I,  May  18th. 


THE  FIRST  EMPIRE    (1804-1814) 

The  people  ratify  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty  by  overwhelming  majority.    Coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  by  the  pope. 

1805  Third  coalition  against  France  formed  by  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.     Failure  of 

French  and  Spanish  fleet  to  take  Dominica.  The  Italian  Republic  made  into  a  kingdom 
and  Napoleon  crowned  king  at  Milan.  The  Ligurian  Republic  annexed  to  Fnmce. 
Napoleon,  at  Boulogne,  plans  to  invade  England.  The  coalition  joined  by  Austria. 
Napoleon  enters  Germany  and  defeats  General  Mack  at  Wertingen,  Gftnzburg,  and 
Elchingen.  Augsburg  and  Munich  taken  by  the  French.  Ulm  surrenders  to  Ney. 
Nelson  wins  at  Trafalgar.  Napoleon  enters  Vienna ;  wins  at  Austerlitz.  Armistice 
concluded.    Treaty  of  Fressburg. 

1806  The  Gregorian  calendar  restored  in  France.    Napoleon  puts  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 

throne  of  Naoles  and  makes  Louis  Bonaparte  king  of  Holland.  He  forms  the  imperial 
princes  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  makes  himself  its  protector,  which  puts 
an  end  to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Fourth  Coalition  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
England  and  Sweden.    Napoleon  defeats  Prussia  at  Schleiz,  Auerstfidt,  and  Jena ;  ha 
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enters  Berlin.  Gonqoest  of  PnueU  oompleted.  Napoleon  tenee  deeiee  fat  ibm  eontl- 
nentel  blockade.  He  defeats  the  Bnasiaa  armj  at  GuumoTO,  GotTmin^  Soldan,  and 
Pnltiuik. 

1807  The  tribanate  siiBpended.  Surrender  of  Breslan  to  the  French.  Bemadotte  defeats  the 
Boflsians  at  Mohnmgen,  and  Napoleon  wina  an  IndedaiTe  yietory  at  Erlan.  Napokwo 
defeats  the  Bnssians  at  Friedland  and  occupies  Efinigsberg.  Treatj  of  Tilsit  with  the 
emperor  Alexander.  Hesse-OMsel  and  adjacent  proyinoes  made  into  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia for  Jerome  Bonaparte :  the  Polish  prorinces  of  Pmsda  are  made  mto  the  dodqr 
of  Warsaw  and  given  to  the  kinff  of  Saxony.  Both  form  part  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Bhine.  Alexander  enters  Kapoleon's  continental  system.  The  Peninsular  War 
begins.    The  Portngnese  court  flees,  and  General  Jonot  ocenpies  Lisbon. 

1806  Marat  invades  Spain  and  occnpies  Bfadrid.  The  roral  family  of  Spain  meet  Napoleon  at 
Bayonne  and  resign  their  rights.  Napoleon  makes  Joseph  Bcmanarte  king  of  Spain, 
and  pats  Marat  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  revm,  and  are 
sabdoed  with  great  slaoghter.  The  whde  of  Spain  rises.  Wngland  agrees  to  assist. 
Lord  Collinfwood  captures  the  IVench  fleet  off  CSadii.  Geneial  Bessifaes  wins  at 
Medina  del  Uio  Seco.  Joseph  enters  Madrid.  The  Freneh  are  defeated  at  Saiagoesa 
and  Valencia,  and  General  Dupont  surrenders  to  the  Spaniards  at  Baylen.  Josme^ 
leaves  Madrid.  Sir  Arthur  Welleslev  arrives  in  Spain  witn  an  tawj  and  defeats  Jnnot 
at  VimMro.  Portugal  lost  to  the  much  by  the  capitulation  of  untra.  Interview  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  where  the  terms  of  Tilsit  are  renewed.  Napo- 
leon arrives  in  Spain,  wins  victories  at  Burgos^  Espinosa,  and  Tadel%  «nd  enters 
Madrid. 

1809  General  Soult  drives  the  British  from  Salamanca  and  defeats  them  at  Comnna.    Si 


of  General  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr  in  Oatalonia.  The  BngUah  seiie  Martinique.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  returns  to  Biadrid,  Napoleon  to  Paris.  Oaptureof  Ferroll^  Bouh.  Sur- 
render of  Saragossa  to  the  French.  FsQure  of  Souh's  expedition  to  Portugal,  although 
he  gains  Oporto.  The  French  fleet  destroved  in  the  Basque  Boada.  Austria  renews 
the  war  and  forms  the  Fifth  Coalition  witn  England  and  Germany.  Ni^cdeon  defeats 
the  Austrians  at  Abendsberg,  Landshut,  EekmUil,  BsUsbon,  TlmuL,  Aspem*  and  Bss- 
ling.  The  pope  excommunicates  Napolecm,  who  carries  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Savooa. 
Great  victory  of  Wagram,  which  nuns  for  a  time  the  militair  power  of  Austria. 
Armistice  condaded  at  Znaim.  Joseph  and  SouU  defeat  the  Anglo-^MMiiaida  at  Tsla- 
vera.  The  English  seise  Flushing,  threaten  Antwerp,  and  capture  the  Ionian  Idaada. 
Peace  of  Vienna.    Cordova  and  Seville  surrender.    Napoleon  divorces  Josephine. 

1810  The  English  capture  Guadeloupe,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  (Btoiion),  wad  MaiuntiuB.    The 

papal  states  are  added  to  France.  Napoleon  marries  the  archduchess  Marie  Louise  of 
Austria.  General  Victor  besieges  Oadix ;  Suchet  captures  Lerida.  Dutch  BnAiant  and 
Zealand  are  annexed  to  France.  The  king  of  Holland  abdicates,  and  the  country  is 
added  to  the  French  Empire.  Biass6na  captures  AhneidiL  but  is  defeated  by  WeOingtoii 
at  Basaco,  and  the  latter  holds  the  lines  of  Torres  vedras.  Ney  captures  Oudad 
Bodrigo.  Maas^na  retreats  from  Santarem.  The  Hanseatic  to wns  are  united  to  France. 
Napoleon  seizes  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

1811  Capture  of  Tortosa  by  Suchet,  and  Olivenza  and  Badajos  by  Soult.    The  French  defeated 

at  Barrosa.  Oldenburg  united  to  France,  causing  rupture  with  Russia.  Birth  of  a  son  to 
Napoleon.  Wellington  defeats  Mass^na  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro  and  captures  Almeida. 
Defeat  of  Soult  at  Albuera. 

1812  Capture  of  Valencia  by  Suchet.    Wellington  recaptures  Badajos.    War  declared  on  Rus- 

sia. Formation  of  the  Sixth  Coalition  between  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  Wel- 
lington wins  at  Salamanca,  and  enters  Madrid.  Napoleon  begins  his  march  to  Russia. 
He  wins  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino.  Arrives  at  Bitoscow.  The  city  burned. 
Retreat  from  Moscow  begins.  Battle  of  Malojaroslavetz.  The  Beresina  is  crossed  with 
immense  loss.  Napoleon  reaches  Vilna  with  the  wreck  of  his  army.  He  gives  com- 
mand to  Murat  and  returns  to  Paris.  Failure  of  Mslet's  conspiracy.  The  French  re- 
occupy  Madrid. 

1818  The  French  army  reaches  Berlin.  Napoleon  defeats  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  Ltlt- 
zen,  Bautzen,  and  Hochkirchen.  Wellington  defeats  Joseph  at  Vitoria.  The  French 
retreat  to  the  Pvrenees.  Wellington  enters  France.  Surrender  of  Pamplona.  Nego- 
tiations at  Dresden.  Austria  declares  war  on  France.  Maodonald  defeated  on  the  KStii- 
bach  and  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren.  Napoleon  defeats  the  allies  at  Dresden,  but  loses  at 
Leipsic,  '*oneof  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world's  history."  French  domination  of 
Europe  is  ruined  and  all  the  imperial  creations  come  to  an  end.  Napoleon  makes  treaty 
with  Spain  and  liberates  Ferdinand  VII.    The  Austrian  army  enters  France. 

1814  Bltlcher  enters  France.  Napoleon  restores  the  pope  to  Rome.  Wellinffton  defeats  Souh 
at  Orthez.  The  British  repulsed  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Combats  foUow  almost  daily. 
The  English  enter  Bordeaux,  where  Louis  XVIII  is  proclaimed  king.  The  allies  march 
on  Paris  and  compel  surrender.  Napoleon  depoeed  by  the  senate.  Be  abdicates  at 
Fontainebleau  on  behalf  of  his  son  Napoleon  II;  then  abdicates  completely  and  re- 
tires to  Elba. 
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THE  FIRST  BOURBON  RESTORATION  (1814-1816) 

1814  Louis  A.VIII  elected  king ;  in  ignorance  of  this,  Wellington  defeats  Soolt  at  Tonloiue 

(April  10th).  Peninsular  War  ends.  Louis  promulgates  a  constitution  (eharte)  em- 
bodying principles  of  1789.  First  Peace  of  Paris  (May  80th) :  boundaries  settled  as  in 
1792.  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  (the  Pentarchy),  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  sign  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  leaving  Belgiam  to 
France,  recognising  the  Netherlands,  and  creating  the  German  Confederation. 

The  Hwidred  Days  (1815) 

1815  Dissensions  at  Vienna  and  French  discontent  with  the  Bourbons  encourage  Napoleon  to 

return  from  Elba.  Forced  march  to  Paris ;  Ney  and  the  army  join  him.  International 
proclamation  against  Napoleon.  Louis  XVIII  flees.  All  Europe,  except  Sweden,  allied 
against  Napoleon.  Murat  defeated  at  Tolentino  (May  8rd).  Ferdinand  restored  as 
king  of  Naples.  BlUcher  defeated  at  Ligny,  and  Ney  defeated  at  Quatre-Bras  (June 
16th).  Wellington,  with  British,  Dutch,  and  German  troops,  and  the  help  of  Bltkcher, 
defeats  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18th).  Napoleon  goes  to  Paris, 
abdicates  (June  22nd),  and  flees  to  Rochefort.  Conmiisslon  of  government  (Foadi6, 
president) ;  Napoleon  II  proclaimed  (June  28rd). 

THE  SECOND  BOURBON  RESTORATION  (1815-1880) 

1815  Allies  capture  Paris  (July  7th).     Commission  dissolves.     Lonis   XVili  restored  (July 

8th).  Talleyrand,  premier.  Napoleon  surrenders  (July  15th) ;  Murat  tf^en  and  shot 
(October  13th) ;  Ney  escapes — is  recaptured  and  executed  (December  7th).  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  premier.  Second  Peace  of  Paris  (November  20th) ;  French  bounduies  of 
1790  re-established.  Revolutionaries  executed  (White  Terror).  Napoleon  exUed  to 
St.  Helena  (October). 

1816  Law  of    Amnesty :    the    Bonapartes    excluded  from   France  forever  (January  12th). 

Chamhre  introuvable  dissolved  by  Louis. 

1818  The  army  of  occupation  withdraws.     Dessolles,  premier.    The  doctrinaires,  led  by  Goisot, 

lay  foundation  of  modem  journalism. 

1819  Decazes,  premier. 

1820  Duke  de  Richelieu,  premier.     Assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  and  the  birth  of  the 

duke  de  Bordeaux  (Comte  de  Chambord)  excite  the  ultra-roy^sts.  Censorship  revived. 

1821  Vill^le,  premier.     Napoleon  dies  at  St.  Helena. 

1822  Champellion  deciphers  hieroglyphics. 

1823  France  intervenes  in  Spain.     Cadiz  capitulates,  and  Ferdinand  VII  is  liberated. 

1824  Louis  XVIII  dies.     Charles  X  elected  king. 

1827  National  guard  disbanded.     Allies  defeat  Ibrahim  at  naval  battle  of   Navarino;  French 

troops  land  in  Greece.     Attack  on  Algiers.     New  peers  created.    EHection  riots  in  Paris. 

1828  Martignac  ministry  (moderate).     Beranger  imprisoned  for  political  songs. 

1829  PoHgnac  (ultra-royalist),  premier. 

1830  Mignet  and  Thiers  (liberals)  found  Le  National :  their  presses  destroyed  by  the  popalaoe. 

Modification  of  electorial  law.  Liberty  of  the  press  curtailed.  Revolution  of  July  : 
three  days'  fighting  (27th-29th).     Charles  abdicates. 

HOUSE  OF  ORLEANS  (1880-1848) 

1880  Paris  bourgeoisie  elect  Louis  Philippe  I.  Great  liberal  movement :  Laffitte,  premier ; 
Soult,  minister  of  war;  Guizot,  minister  of  the  interior.  Polignac  and  otners  im- 
prisoned. Belgian  revolt.  Capture  of  Algiers  following  an  outrage  upon  Uie  French 
ambassador.     Fortifications  of  Paris  be^n. 

1831  Kingdom  of  Belgium  created.    Casimir  Perier,  premier.    Guizot  organises  public  educa- 

tion.    Hereditary  peerage  abolished. 

1832  Conspiracy  of  the  rue  des  Prouvaires.    Casimir  P^rier  dies  of  cholera,  then  raging  In 

Paris.     Soult,  premier.     Death  of  Napoleon  II  (duke  of  Reichstadt). 

1834  Death  of    La  Fayette  (May  26th).       UnsUble  ministries  of  Gerard,  duke  de  Baaaano 

(Maret)  and  Mortier,  premiers.     Duchess  de  Berri  sent  to  Palermo. 

1835  Duke  de  Broglie,  premier.     Fieschi's  attempt  on  the  king's  life. 

1836  Thiers,  premier.     Bonapartist  plot  at  Strasburg.     M0I6,  premier  (twice  recaUed).     Death 

of  Charles  X. 
1839  Soult,  prender. 
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1840  Foneral  of  Napoleon  I  at  Paris.    France  and  the  powers  interfere  in  Ejmi.    Thiers  re- 

signs ;  Soolt  succeeds  with  Ooiaot.  Bonapartist  plot  nnsncoeesftal  at  Boologne ;  Lonis 
Napoleon  imprisoned  for  life.  Vote  of  140»OOO,OOO  francs  to  fortify  Park.  NoMi-B6 
acquired. 

1841  Doke  of  Orleans  killed.    Qaeen  Victoria  viidts  the  king. 

1843  Marquesas  islands  annexed. 

1848  Extradition  treaty  with  England.    Majotte  acquired. 

1844  War  with  Morocco  ^y-^ptemher).    Louis  Philippe  visits  Queen  THetozia.   lUdti  made 

a  French  protectorate. 

1845  Boundaries  of  Algeria  and  Morocco  regulated. 

1846  LoUs  Napoleon  escapee  from  prison,    oarriages  unite  French  and  Spanish  royal  families. 

Paris  fortifications  finished. 

1847  Quiaot,  premier.    Jerome  Bonaparte  returns  from  thirty-two  years'  exile.    Abdul-Kadir 

surrenders. 

1848  Guiaot  is  impeached  and  resigns ;  Thiers  recalled.    February  revolution  in  Pitfis  sup- 

pressed by  Cayaignac  as  military  dictator.    Louis  Philippe  abdicates. 


THE  SECOND  REPUBLIC  (184&-18S8) 

1848  The  Second  Republic  esUblished.    Louis  Philippe  and  his  familr  banished  in  perpetuity. 

Oaraignao  executiye  chief  (June-December).  Xionis  M^mmoBi  president.  Odilon 
Barrot,  premier.  The  "red  republicans";  Paris  barricaded;  archbishop  of  Paris 
killed ;  loss  of  life  and  property.    New  constitution.    Death  of  ChAteaubriand. 

1849  After  twomonths' siege,  French  troops  capture  Home;  Roman  republic  abolished.  Rouher, 

premier,  and  constant  ministerial  changes. 

1850  Death  of  Louis  Philippe.    First  cable  fidd  between  England  and  France  (used  Noyem- 

ber,  1851). 

1851  Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  for  ten  years  (eovp  eTUai).      Thiers,  Gayaignac,  and 

others  arrested.    Bloodshed  in  Paris  (December.) 


RESTORATION    OF   THE   EMPIRE   (1868-1871) 

1853  Louis  Napoleon  is  proclaimed  emperor  as  Mapotooa  IIL 

1858  The  emperor  marries  Eugenie  de  Montijo  (bom  Au^^ust  Mk^  1898).  Bread  riots  (Septem- 
ber).   Attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor.    Cridtt  fonder  established. 

1854  Crimean  War :  French  and  Kr^lish  alliance  against  Russia  to   keep  Turkey  intact 

Odessa  bombarded.  Battle  of  the  Alma.  Fifty  thousand  allies  land  in  the  Crimea  and 
besiege  Sebastopol.    Battle  of  Balaklava.    Allies  yictorious  at  Inkerman. 

1855  The  French,  under  P^lissier,  storm  the  Malakoff.    Allies  enter  Sebastopol.    Emperor 

and  empress  visit  London.  Exhibition  at  Paris.  Queen  Victoria  visits  Paris.  Obok, 
in  French  Somaliland,  purchased. 

1856  Crimean  War  ends.    Peace  of  Paris  (March  8(Hb):  powers  agree  to  abolish  privateering 

and  define  contraband  of  war ;  Black  Sea  and  Danube  neutralised. 

1857  French  and   English   expedition  against  China.     Allies  occupy  Canton.     French  and 

Russian  emperors  meet  at  Stuttgart.     Mont  C^nis  tunnel  commenced. 

1858  Orsini  executed  for  attempting  to  kill  the  emperor.    Treaty  of  Tientsin:  Chinese  ports 

opened,  and  European  embassies  established  at  Peking. 

1859  War  of  France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria ;  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino ;  Peace 

of  Villafranca ;  Lombardy  ceded  to  Napoleon  111  and  subsequently  to  Sardinia. 

1880  Savoy  and  Nice  surrendered  to  France.     Syrian  expedition.    Chinese  infractions  of  the 

treaty ;  French  and  English  forces  land  at  Shanghai ;  battle  of  Paiikao ;  Peace  of 
Peking.  Emperor  sees  Cobden  and  adopts  free  trade.  Commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land.    Bois  de  Boulogne  opened.    Colonial  extension  in  West  Africa. 

1881  Part  of  Monaco  purchased.     The  Mexican  War  undertaken  by  France,  England,  and 

Spain,  at  first  to  enforce  treaty  obligations.  Allies  occupy  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  de 
L'lda.     Final  obsequies  of  Napoleon  I. 

1882  Treaty  of  La  Soledad :  Mexico  agrees  to  pay  arrears,  but  does  not  do  so ;  England  and 

Spain  withdraw.  Napoleon  in,  expecting  the  United  States  to  be  dismembered,  plans 
a  Mexican  monarchy.  After  a  repulse  at  Pnebla,  French  reinforcements  arrive. 
French  victories  in  Cochin  China,  where  six  provinces  are  ceded. 

1888  Spanish  frontier  regulated.  Elections  reveal  anti-Napoleonic  feelings,  and  Thiers  organ- 
ises a  new  opposition.  Puebla  captured  by  the  French  under  rorey ;  the  archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  l>ecomes  emperor  of  Mexico.  Victor  Duruy  as  minister  of 
education.     Cambodia  a  French  protectorate. 

1884  Mexican  republicans  assail  the  new  monarchy,  and,  the  Civil  War  being  over,  the  United 
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States  demands  that  Napoleon  withdraw  his  troops.  Treatj  with  Italj  for  French 
troops  to  protect  the  holy  see  for  two  years. 

1865  Bismarck  visits  Napoleon.     Papal  encjcHcal  forbidden.    Treaty  with  Sweden. 

1866  Austro-Prussian    War  breaks  out ;  Prance,  England,   and  Russia  proffer  mediatioiL. 

Austria  accepts,  and  cedes  Venetia  to  Napoleon  UI ;  Prussia  and  Italy  object,  but  sign 
truce ;  Venetia  ceded  to  Italy.  French  troops  leave  Rome  on  a  promise  of  papal 
security. 

1867  France  and  Germany  on  verge  of  war,  until  the  neutrality  of  Lnxemburff  Is  goarmnteed 

by  the  great  powers.  Italian  volunteers  attack  papal  territory;  the  French  defeat  them. 
Meetings  of  French  and  Austrian  emperors.  French  troops  withdraw  fran  Mexico ; 
Maximilian,  fighting  alone,  is  captured,  tried,  and  shot.  Attempted  assassination  of 
the  Czar  while  visiting  Paris.    Oparo  annexed.    International  exhibition,  Paris. 

1868  Bourbons  deposed  in  Spain ;  Queen  Isabella  flees  to  France ;  a  Qerman  prince  accepts  the 

throne.  New  army  organised.  Thiers'  speeches  on  military  and  financial  inefficiency. 
Newspapers  prosecuted ;  and  a  new  law  allows  greater  liberty  of  publication.  Roche- 
fort's  La  Lanteme  suppressed  ;  Rochefort  flees. 

1869  Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  completed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lessep.    Orowing  feeling  asainst 

Napoleon  III.  The  "  vice-emperor,"  Rouher,  dismissed ;  election  riots  ^une).  freni^ 
Atlantic  cable  laid  (July). 

1870  Formation  of  a  moderate  liberal  ministry  by  Ollivier.    Pierre  Bonaparte  is  concerned  in 

the  death  of  Victor  Noir,  a  radical  journalist,  but  is  acquitted.  Excitement  and  riots 
in  Paris.  Rochefort  imprisoned  for  his  newspaper  articles.  A  new  liberal  constita- 
tion  approved  by  a  plebiscite ;  Paris  and  the  army  dissatisfied.  War  declared  with 
Germany  for  the  purpose  (among  others  disputed)  of  establishing  leafrontiires  natureUea, 
to  check  the  growth  of  Prussia,  and  to  protest  against  a  German  dynasty  in  Spain. 
The  minority  under  Thiers  oppose  the  war.  The  Germans,  750,000  strong,  advance  to 
the  l)oundary.  The  French  repulse  a  German  battalion  at  SaarbrQcken ;  MadMahon 
defeated  at  WSrth  ;  Bazaine  takes  command.  French  defeats  at  Gravelotte  and  St. 
Privat ;  retreat  to  Metz,  which  is  besieged.  Strasburg  also  besieged.  Concentration  of 
140,000  French  troops  at  Sedan,  where  SK),000  Germans  surround  thenu  Battle  of  Sedan 
(September  1st) ;  entire  French  army  capitulates,  with  Napoleon  DI. 

THE    THIRD    REPUBLIC    (1870) 

1870  News  of  the  defeats  of  the  army  causes  excitement  in  Paris ;  a  conmiission  of  government 

and  national  defence  is  formed,  and  Thiers  orders  a  constituent  assembly  ;  Gunbetta 
and  other  liberals  proclaim  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  III,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Provisional  **  government  of  defence."  The  senate  adheres  to  the 
emperor.  The  Germans  advance  on  Paris ;  siege  conmiences  (September  19th).  Capita- 
lation  of  Strasburg  and  of  Metz.  Germans  overrun  France.  Sorties  from  Paris. 
Battle  of  Orleans.  Bombardment  of  Paris  begins  (December  27th).  The  republic  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States  and  Spain  (September  8th) ;  by  Switzerland  (September  9th). 
Delegated  government  at  Tours.  **  Red  republican"  troubles  at  Lyons.  Gambetta 
escapes  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  joins  the  government  at  Tours.  Agitation  for  the 
Paris  commune  commences.     The  Tours  government  moves  to  Bordeaux. 

1871  Battle  of  Le  Mans  ;  Belfort ;  last  great  sortie  from  Paris  by  Trochu  and  100,000  men.    Bat- 

tle of  St.  Quentin.  Paris  capitulates ;  the  armistice  disavowed  by  Gambetta  at  Tours ; 
he  resigns.  National  assembly  at  Bordeaux  elects  Thiers,  chief  of  executive ;  he  nego- 
tiates with  Bismarck  the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles:  France  to  crae 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  pay  5,000,000,000  francs  in  three  years,  German  troops  to 
occupy  territory  as  security.  Peace  signed  at  Frankfort.  Insurrection  in  Paris.  Paris 
elections  lead  to  the  proclamation  of  the  commune.  Hostilities  begin  between  the 
government  and  the  commune.  Reign  of  terror  in  Paris.  Definitive  peace  signed  at 
Frankfort.  MacMahon's  troops  enter  Paris.  Seven  days'  bloodshed.  Gradual  resto- 
ration of  Paris.  Thiers  nominated  president.  Many  conmiunists,  including  women 
(pStroleusea),  executed.  Rochefort  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Mont  Cfims  tunnel 
opened.     AJ^erlan  insurrection  ends. 

1872  The  Right  declares  for  constitutional  monarchy.    Convention  with  Germanv  for  speedier 

evacuation.    A  new  fi^  per  cent,  loan  of  120,000,000  francs  oversubscribed  twelve-fold. 

1878  Napoleon  III  dies.  Bonapartist  manifesto.  Thiers  resigns  on  an  adverse  vote.  Hao- 
Mahon  succeeds  as  president.  Shah  of  Persia  visits  Paris.  Anglo-French  treatj 
of  1860  renewed  till  1877.  The  last  German  quits  French  territory.  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  declares  for  the  "  White  Flag."  The  Septennate  established.  Biinistry  resigns. 
Duke  de  Broglie,  premier. 

1874  New  electoral  law,  disenfranchising  three  million  voters.  Rochefort  escapes  from  New 
Caledonia.  The  ministry,  defeated  on  the  electoral  law,  is  reorganised  by  CSssey  with- 
out Broglie.  Republican  and  Bonapartist  disputes ;  a  prolonged  endeavour  to  establish 
the  monarchy.    Manifesto  by  Comte  de  Chambord  as  *'  Henry  V." 
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1876  Wallon's  uiiendment  establishes  the  constitatlaa.  New  Senate  Aet  New  minSatiy 
under  Buffet.    Oambetta  defends  the  new  oonstHufclon.    New  Piees  law. 

1876  Dufaure's  ministry.    Senate  meets.    Queen  Victoria  Tisits  Paris.    Jules  Stmon'ta  ndnSstiy* 

1877  Broglie,  premier.    Oambetta  carries  resolution  for  paiUamentajy  fforemment.    Chynbelta 

and  Murat  convicted  for  a  speech  against  MacManoo.  DefSsai  of  Bonapartlstsatgonanl 
election. 

1878  The  Limoges  affair ;  suspected  plan  for  a  etmp  tPHai,    International  ezhibitloii. 

1879  MacMahon  resigns.    F.  P.  Jules  Qtivj  elected  president  bj  the  new  repnbUoui  senate. 

Dufaure's  resignation ;  Waddington  succeeds.  Ferry's  attempt  to  chedL  derioaUnn. 
The  prince  imperial,  Napoleon,  onlr  child  of  Napoleon  m,  kiUed  in  Zululand. 

1880  Decree  to  abolish  Jesuit  and  other  orders.    Tahiti  made  a  colony.    Galltoni'a  Niger  expe- 

dition.   Jules  Ferry,  premier. 

1881  New  loan  of  40,000,000  francs  applied  for  thirty-fold.    Oolonisatloii  of  Weal  Africa. 

French  engineers  conunence  Panama  OanaL  Timis  a  jnoteetorate ;  Sfax  taken.  Free 
education.    Gambetta,  premier.    Revolt  in  New  Osledonia  suppxeased* 

1883  Gambetta  resigns ;  Freycinet  forms  a  ministzy.    Anglo-IVeneh  traaty  renewed.    Cootpnl- 

sozy  education.  Anglo-French  ultimatum  to  JSgjp^  New  mmSstiy  under  Dnewm. 
lllners' disturbances.  Anarchist  and  dynamite  scares.  Kongo  treaty. 
1888  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  arrested  after  a  manifesto.  Prince  Krapotkitt  and  ananlilsta 
sentenced.  Duderc's  ministzy  reconstructed  by  FaOi toe ;  succeeded  soon  after  by  Jules 
Ferry's  'GambettiBt  ministzy.  Princes  expelfod  from  army.  French  defeat  at  Tong- 
king ;  Mojanga  (liadaffascar)  bombarded ;  Tamatave  captured.  Ton|^ing  wad  Annam 
protectorate.  Einff  of  Spain  hooted  at  Paris ;  oflkial  apoh^gy.  Dlqmto  with  China 
as  to  Tong^dng ;  dontay  taken. 

1884  Industrial  crisis  in  Paris.    Constitution  revised.    Trades-unionB  legalised.    Ton^^dng 

acquired  by  conquest ;  Annam  a  protectorate.  Provisional  peace  with  China ;  HudL 
on  Fnhchow. 

1885  Ferry  resigns ;  succeeded  by  Brisson.    Peace  with  China.    Offdrj  re-eleeted  preeideiit 

(December  28th). 

1886  Fieycinet's  new  ministry  includes  Boulanger.     Bourbon  and  Bonapartiat  famiHiw  expelled 

from  France.  Secular  education  ordered.  Comoro  Islanda  a  protectorate.  TIm  Goblet 
ministry. 

1887  Crown  Jewels  sold.    Bouvier  forms  a  moderate  ministzy,  whereupon  Qeneral  Boulanger, 

ex- war  minister,  issues  a  monitory  order  to  the  army.  Bourbon  and  Bonapartiat  mani- 
festo. Boulanger  arrested  in  connection  with  charges  agaJ^DSt  General  Cimanl.  Snea 
Canal  neutralised  and  New  Hebrides  evacuated.  Grtfvv  auooeeded  as  prealdeiit  1^ 
Oamot.  Tirazd  forms  a  ministry ;  attempt  to  murder  Anjr.  SomalUand  ti^inOuA  • 
Wallis  archipelago  a  protectorate.    Boulanger  secreUv  alBed  with  nvohitloiiariea. 

1888  Panama  Lottery  Act.    General  Boulanger  de|Hrived  of  his  ^^nrntn^mi  for  insuboidinallon ; 

Floquet  succeeds  Tirazd,  and  Boula^^r  begins  to  form  a  party.  Duel  between  Bou- 
langer and  Floquet ;  both  wounded.  Dispute  with  Italv  as  to  Massowah.  League  of 
the  Rose  (monarchical)  formed.  Boulang^  demonstrations ;  the  League  of  Ptitrloto. 
Leeward  Islands  annexed. 

1889  Floquet  resigns ;  Tirard  forms  a  mixed  ministry.    The  League  of  Patrioto,  becoming 

Boal&njnst,  is  suppressed.  Boulanger  flees  to  Brussels.  Universal  exhibition  and 
Eiffel  Tower  opened.  New  military  service  law.  Anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
celebrated.     Boulanger  sentenced  to  deportetion. 

1800  Three  Boulangist  deputies  expelled  from  the  chamber.  Duke  of  Orleans,  offering  to 
serve  in  the  army,  is  arrested ;  afterwards  pardoned  and  expelled  from  France,  ^ey- 
cinet  succeeds  Tirard.  War  with  Dahomey  ;  peace  in  October.  Anfflo- French  agzee- 
ment;  recognition  of  the  French  protectorate  over  Madagascar,  of  the  British  over 
Zanzibar.  Prelates  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  republic,  with  the  papal  approvaL 
French  Guinea  detached  from  Senegal.    * 

1881  Royalist  demonstration.  Empress  Frederick  visito  Paris  on  behalf  of  the  Berlin  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Fine  Arte.  Protectionist  tariff  adopted.  Collapee  of  the  Panama 
Canal  scheme.  Navy  visited  by  the  czar  at  Kronstadt  and  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Porto- 
mouth.     Boulanger  commite  suicide. 

1802  "Minimum"  teriffs  be^n  with  England;  "  maximum "  tariffs  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
Itely,  Rumania,  and  United  Stetes.  Papal  encyclical  enjoining  snbmiBsion  to  the 
republic.  Rouvier,  Bourgeois,  and  Loubet  successively  form  ministries.  Expedition 
against  Dahomey,  which  is  later  acouired.  The  Rochefoucauld  declaratton  of  submis- 
sion to  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith,  but  not  in  matters  of  stete.  Centenary  of  the  first 
republic  celebrated.  Panama  Canal  inquiry.  De  Lesseps  and  others  prosecuted ;  the 
Loubet  ministry  reconstructed  by  Ribot. 

1808  Tariff  dispute  with  Swiss  Republic.  Panama  disclosures ;  De  Lesseps  ssntenced. 
Dupuy  forms  a  new  ministry.  Siamese  dispute  and  treaty.  Expedition  to  ICada- 
gascar.  Strike  of  42,000  miners.  Russian  fleet  visito  Toulon.  J.  P.  P.  Ouimir- 
P^rier's  cabinet.  Anarchist  outrages.  Timbuktu  occupied;  collision  with  British 
troops. 
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1894  Com  duty  increases.  Colonial  ministnr  created.  Financial  deficit,  180,000,000  francs, 
met  by  increased  taxes,  etc.  Joan  of  Arc  celebration.  Dupuv  forms  new  moderate 
cabinet.  Assassination  of  President  Carnot,  June  24th.  Oasimir-PMer  elected  pres- 
ident (June  27th).    Dreyfas  arrested ;  convicted  of  treason. 

1805  Dreyfus  degraded.  Dupuy  and  J.  P.  P.  Casimir-P^rier  resign.  F^liz  Fanre  elected 
president.  Ribot  forms  a  ministnr.  Amnesty :  Rochefort  returns  after  tdx  years'  exile. 
Mada^iscar  placed  under  the  colonial  office.  New  radical  cabinet  under  Bouigeoia. 
Indo-China  delimited. 

1896  Queen  Victoria  visits  the  president.    Ministry  retidn  office  against  adverse  vote  of  senate. 

Bourgeois  resigns.  M^line  forms  a  moderate  cabinet  with  Hanotaux,  foreign  minister. 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  returns  from  Abyssinia  and  is  wounded  in  a  duel  by  the  count 
of  Turin.  Czar  and  czarina  visit  France.  Government  inquiry  into  Dreyfas  case. 
Madagascar  declared  a  colony.  Captain  Marchand  starts  on  a  second  expedition  to  reach 
the  Nile. 

1897  Intervention  between  Turkey  and  Greece  (May  11th).    Bazaar  fire,  Paris  (May  4th).    Pres- 

ident Faure  visits  the  czar.  Franco-Russian  alliance  confirmed.  Dreyfus  bordereau 
published.    Debate  on  Dreyfus  affair. 

1898  New  Panama  Canal  Company  organised.    Esterhazy  tried  for  treason ;  acquitted.    Zola's 

accusation  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  Zola  tried ;  sentenced  for  defamation.  Proeecutlon 
annulled.  Brisson  forms  a  cabinet.  Marchand  reaches  Fashoda;  meets  the  sirdar 
Kitchener.  Zola  retried  ;  found  guilty.  Commercial  treaty  and  Niger  convention  with 
England.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  admits  forgery  of  a  Dreyfus  document  and  commits 
suicide.  Dreyfus  case  remitted  to  court  of  cassation.  Dupuy's  ministry  of  republican 
concentration.     Fashoda  evacuated. 

1899  English  agreement  as  to  the  Sudan.     President  Faure  dies.    Loubet  succeeds  as  presi- 

dent. Dispute  with  sultan  of  Oman.  France  leaves  Nile  Valley ;  but  gains  in  the 
Sudan.  Marchand  welcomed  in  Paris.  New  Dreyfus  court-martial  ordered.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  (*'  cabinet  of  republican  defence")  succeeds  Dupuy  as  premier.  Drevfns  re« 
tried  at  Rennes ;  found  guilty  ;  pardoned.  **  Siege "  of  M.  Gu^rin.  D^roulede  sen- 
tenced for  conspiracy.     Madame  Curie  discovers  radium. 

1900  Paris  exhibition  ;  47,000,000  visitors.    Annulment  of  all  criminal  cases  arising  out  of  the 

Dreyfus  case.  Allies  (6,400  French  troops)  at  Peking.  The  czar  decorates  the  presi* 
dent.    Extension  of  Farther  India.    Dreyfus  amnesty  paragraph  passed. 

1901  The  Association  Bill  passed  checking  the  educational  activities  of  the  religious  orders. 

Russian  sovereigns  visit  France,  but  do  not  go  to  Paris.  Of  16,468  religious  establish- 
ments, 8,800  apply  for  registration  ;  many  schools  emigrate  and  the  others  are  treated 
with  progressive  severity.  Santos  Dumont  takes  his  balloon  around  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
Rupture  with  the  Porte  ;  French  sailors  seize  custom  house  at  Mytilene ;  differences 
arranged.  New  loan  of  265,000,000  francs  subscribed  for  {wenty-fold.  Troubles  in 
Algena.     Morocco  frontier  delimited. 

1902  Lou^t  visits  Russia.    Waldeck-Ronsseau  resigns ;  Coml>es  succeeds.    Arbitration  with 

Venezuela.     Decrees  against  unauthorised  religious  communities.    Deputies  approve 

energetic  enforcement  of  associations  law. 
1908  Refusal  to  authorise  preaching  orders.    King  Edward  VII  visits  France.    Arbitration 

treaties  with  England  and  ItaJy. 
1904  Religious  orders  prohibited  from  teaching. 
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fflSTORICAL    INTRODUCTION   TO    THE   HIBTORY   OP 
THE  NETHERLANDS 

Bt  John  Lothbop  Motlxt 
(From  hi»Ei$$  of  the  Dutch  BtpMic) 

THE  LAND 

The  northwestern  comer  of  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains  is  occupied  by  the  countries  called  the  Nether* 
lands.  This  small  triangle^  enclosed  oetween  France,  G^many,  and  the  sea, 
is  divided  by  the  modem  km^oms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  two  neariy 
equal  portions.  Our  earliest  mformation  conceminff  this  territory  is  derived 
from  tne  Romans.  Julius  GsBsar^'  has  saved  from  oblivion  the  h&toie  savages 
who  fought  against  his  l^ons  in  defence  of  their  dismal  homes  with  ferocious 
but  unfortimate  patriotism;  and  the  gieeA  poet  of  Endand,  learning  frmn  the 
conqueror's  Commentaries  the  name  (H  the  boldest  tnbe,  has  kept  we  Nervii, 
after  almost  twenty  centuries,  still  fresh  and  familiar  in  our  ears. 

Tacitus,^'  too,  has  described  with  singidar  minuteness  the  strugde  be- 
tween the  people  of  these  regions  and  the  power  of  Rome,  overw^ming, 
although  tottering  to  its  fall;  and  has,  moreover,  devoted  several  chwters  €i 
his  work  upon  Germany  to  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  TButonic 
tribes  of  the  Netherlands. 

Geographically  and  ethnographically,  the  Low  Countries  belong  both  to 
Gaul  and  to  Germany.  It  is  even  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  the  Batavian 
island,  which  is  the  core  of  the  whole  country,  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans. 
It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  all  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  Fries- 
land,  was  considered  a  part  of  Gaul.  Three  great  rivers — the  Rhine,  the 
Maas,  and  the  Schelde — ^nad  deposited  their  dime  for  ages  among  the  dunes 
and  sandbanks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean  around  their  mouths.  A  delta  was 
thus  formed,  habitable  at  last  for  man.^  It  was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  in 
which  oozy  islands  and  savage  forests  were  interspersed  among  lagoons  and 
shallows;  a  district  lying  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides, 
subject  to  constant  overflow  from  the  rivers,  and  to  frequent  and  terrible 
inundations  by  the  sea. 

The  Rhine,  leaving  at  last  the  regions  where  its  storied  lapse,  through  so 
many  ages,  has  been  consecrated  alike  by  nature  and  art — by  poetry  and 
eventful  tmth — flows  reluctantly  through  the  basalt  portal  of  the  Seven 
Mountains  into  the  open  fields  which  extend  to  the  German  Sea.  After 
entering  this  vast  meadow,  the  stream  divides  itself  mto  two  branches,  be- 
coming thus  the  two-homed  Rhine  of  Virgil,  and  holds  m  these  two  arms  the 
island  of  Batavia. 

[*  Napoleon,  indeed,  having  conquered  the  Rhine,  claimed  its  creatare  HoUand  as  his  "  1^ 
right  of  devolution  "—a  different  use  of  the  word  that  Louis  XIV  employed  in  claiming  tbe 
Spanish  Netherlands  for  his  queen.  Of  Napoleon's  claim,  Thorold  Roffsrs  ^^  saja : ' '  One  vmj  dis- 
pute the  logic  of  the  great  captain,  but  his  geologjr  is  incontestable.'^ 
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The  MaaSy  taking  its  rise  in  the  Vosges,  pours  itself  through  the  Ardennes 
Wood,  pierces  the  rocky  ridges  upon  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  Low 
Countries,  receives  the  Sambre  in  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  anthracite 
basin  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Namur,  and  then  moves  toward  the  north, 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  coimtry,  till  it  mingles  its  waters  with 
the  Rhine. 

The  Schelde,  almost  exclusively  a  Belgian  river,  after  leaving  its  fountains 
in  Picardy ,  flows  through  the  present  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  Li 
CsBsar's  time  it  was  suffocated  before  reaching  the  sea  in  quicksands  and 
thickets,  which  long  afforded  protection  to  the  savage  inhabitants  against  the 
Roman  arms,  and  which  the  slow  process  of  nature  and  the  imtiring  industry 
of  man  have  since  converted  into  the  archipelago  of  Zealand  and  Soutn 
Holland.    These  islands  were  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

Such  were  the  rivers  which,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  coursed 
through  the  spongy  land.  Their  frequent  overflow,  when  forced  back  upon 
their  currents  by  the  stormy  sea,  rendered  the  coimtry  almost  iminhabitaole. 
Here,  within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race  of  wretched  ichthyophagi 
dwelt  upon  terpen,  or  mounds,  which  they  had  raised,  like  beavers,  aoove  the 
almost  fluid  soil.  Here,  at  a  later  day,  the  same  race  chained  the  tyrant 
Ocean  and  his  mighty  streams  into  subserviency,  forcing  them  to  fertilize, 
to  render  commodious,  to  cover  with  a  beneficent  network  of  veins  and 
arteries,  and  to  bind  by  watery  highways  with  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world, 
a  coimtry  disinherited  by  nature  of  its  rights.  A  region,  outcast  of  ocean 
and  earth,  wrested  at  last  from  both  domains  their  richest  treasin-es.  A  race, 
engaged  for  generations  in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  elements,  was 
unconsciously  educating  itself  for  its  great  struggle  with  the  still  more  savage 
despotism  of  man. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  Netherlands  was  girt  with  forests.  An  exten- 
sive belt  of  woodland  skirted  the  seacoast,  reaching  beyond  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  this  barrier,  the  dimes  cast  up  by  the 
sea  were  prevented  by  the  close  tangle  of  thickets  from  drifting  further  in- 
ward, and  thus  formed  a  breastwork  which  time  and  art  were  to  strengthen. 
The  groves  of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague  are  relics  of  this  ancient  forest.  The 
Badanuenna  Wood,  horrid  with  Druidic  sacrifices,  extended  along  the  eastern 
line  of  the  vanished  Lake  of  Flevo.  The  vast  Hercynian  forest,  nine  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  closed  in  the  country  on  the  German  side,  stretching  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  Dacians,  in  such  vague 
immensity  (says  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  country,  Cfiesar^),  that  no  German, 
after  travelling  sixty  days,  had  ever  reached,  or  even  heard  of,  its  commence- 
ment. On  the  south,  the  famous  groves  of  Ardennes,  haunted  by  faun  and 
satyr,  embowered  the  country,  and  separated  it  ffom  Celtic  Gaul. 

Thus  inundated  by  mighty  rivers,  quaking  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
belted  about  by  hu^ute  forests,  this  low  land,  nether  land,  hollow  land,  or 
Holland,  seemed  hardly  deserving  the  arms  of  the  all-accomplished  Roman. 
Yet  foreign  tyranny,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  coveted  this  meagre  territoiy 
as  lustfully  as  it  has  sought  to  wrest  from  their  native  possessors  those  lands 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  for  their  dower;  while  the  genius  of  liberty  has 
inspired  as  noble  a  resistance  to  oppression  here  as  it  ever  aroused  in  Grecian 
or  Italian  breasts. 

THE  EARLY  PEOPLES 

It  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants.   The  record  does  not  reach  beyond  Caesar's  epoch,  and  ho  found  the 
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territory  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine  mainly  tenanted  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic 
family.  That  large  division  of  the  Indo-European  group  which  had  already 
overspread  many  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Germany,  the  British 
Islands,  France,  and  Spain,  had  been  long  settled  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  its  population.  Checked  in  its  westward  movement  by  the 
Atlantic,  its  current  began  to  flow  backwards  towards  its  foimtains,  so  that 
the  Gallic  portion  of  the  Netherland  population  was  derived  from  the  original 
race  in  its  earlier  wanderings  and  from  the  later  and  refluent  tide  coming  out 
of  Celtic  Gaul.  The  modern  appellation  of  the  Walloons  points  to  the  affinity 
of  their  ancestors  with  the  Gallic,  Welsh,  and  Gaelic  family.*  The  Belgffi 
were  in  many  respects  a  superior  race  to  most  of  their  blood-allies.  ^  They 
were,  according  to  Caesar^s  testimony,  the  bravest  of  all  the  Celts.  This  may 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  presence  of  several  German  tribes,  who,  at  this 
period,  had  already  forced  their  way  across  the  Rhine,  mingled  their  qualities 
with  the  Belgic  material,  and  lent  an  additional  mettle  to  the  Celtic  blood. 
The  heart  of  the  country  was  thus  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  race,  but  the  frontiers 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Teutonic  tribes. 

When  the  Cimbri  and  their  associates,  about  a  century  before  oiu-  era, 
made  their  memorable  onslaught  upon  Rome,  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine  island  of  Batavia,  who  were  probably  Celts,  joined  in  the  expedition.' 
A  recent  and  tremendous  inundation  had  swept  away  their  miserable  homes, 
and  even  the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  had  thus  rendered  them  still  more  dis- 
satisfied with  their  gloomy  abodes.  The  island  was  deserted  of  its  population. 
At  about  the  same  period  a  civil  dissension  among  the  Chatti — a  powerful 
German  race  within  the  Hercynian  forest — resultedf  in  the  expatriation  of  a 
portion  of  the  people.  The  exiles  sought  a  new  home  in  the  empty  Rhine 
island,  called  it  Bet-auw,  or  "good-meadow,"  and  were  themselves  called, 
thenceforward,  Batavi,  or  Batavians. 

These  Batavians,  according  to  Tacitus,^'  were  the  bravest  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Chatti,  of  whom  they  formed  a  portion,  were  a  pre-eminently 
warlike  race.  "Others  go  to  battle,"  says  the  historian,  "these  go  to  war.'^' 
Their  bodies  were  more  hardy,  their  minds  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  other 
tribes.  Their  young  men  cut  neither  hair  nor  beard  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy.  On  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and  plunder,  they, 
for  the  first  time,  bared  their  faces.  The  cowardly  and  sluggish,  only,  re- 
mained unshorn.  They  wore  an  iron  ring,  too,  or  shackle  upon  their  necks 
until  they  had  performed  the  same  achievement,  a  symbol  which  they  then 
threw  away,  as  the  emblem  of  sloth.  The  Batavians  were  ever  spoken  of  by 
the  Romans  with  entire  respect.  They  conquered  the  Belgians,  they  forced 
the  free  Frisians  to  pay  tribute,  but  they  called  the  Batavians  their  friends.' 
The  tax-gatherer  never  invaded  their  island.  Honourable  alliance  united  them 
with  the  Romans.  It  was,  however,  the  alliance  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf. 
The  Roman  gained  glory  and  empire,  the  Batavian  gained  nothing  but  the 
hardest  blows.  The  Batavian  cavalry  became  famous  throughout  the  re- 
public and  the  empire.     They  were  the  favourite  troops  of  Caesar,  and  with 

['  The  remains  found  in  the  cairns,  the  Druidic  altars  of  Walcheren,  and  names  of  places 
such  as  Walcheren,  Ninmegen,  etc.,  are  further  evidence.] 

r*  For  fuller  details  of  these  and  other  Northern  tribes,  see  the  History  of  Rome,  especially 
vol.  V,  chapters  7,  8,  10,  22  and  vol.  VII,  book  2,  chapter  3.] 

["  Zosimus>  indeed  reckons  Batavia  as  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  the  testimony  of  a 
Greek,  writing  in  the  fifth  century,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  Tacitus,**  who 
expressly  says  that  it  was  not  tributary,  and  always  speaks  of  it  as  an  independent  state.  The 
Greek  author  probably  drew  the  conclusion  from  the  presence  of  Batavian  cohorts  in  the  im- 
perial army.  —  Daviks.*  ] 
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reason,  for  it  was  their  valour  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Pharsalia. 
iSrom  the  death  of  Julius  down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian,  the  Batavian  legion 
was  the  imperial  body  guard,  the  Batavian  island  the  basis  of  operations  in 
the  Roman  wars  with  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

Beyond  the  Batavians,  upon  the  north,  dwelt  the  ^eat  Frisian  family, 
occimying  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems.  The  Zuyder  Zee  and 
the  Dollart,  both  caused  by  the  terrific  inimdations  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  existing  at  this  period,  did  not  then  interpose  boimdaries  between 
kindred  tribes.    All  formed  a  homogeneous  nation  of  pure  German  ori^. 

Thus,  the  population  of  the  country  was  partly  Celtic,  partly  German. 
Of  these  two  elements,  dissimilar  in  their  tendencies  and  sAwsys  difficult  to 
blend,  the  Netherland  people  has  ever  been  compoimded.  A  certain  fatality 
of  history  has  perpetually  helped  to  separate  still  more  widely  these  constitu- 
ents, instead  of  detecting  and  stimulating  the  elective  affinities  which  existed. 
Religion,  too,  upon  all  great  historical  occasions,  has  acted  as  the  most  pow- 
erful of  dissolvents.  Otherwise,  had  so  many  valuable  and  contrasted  char- 
acteristics been  early  fused  into  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ehow  a  race 
more  richly  endowed  by  Nature  for  dominion  and  progress  than  the  Belgo- 
Germanic  people. 

PhjrsicaLlly  the  two  races  resembled  each  other.  Both  were  of  vast  stature. 
The  gigantic  Gaul  derided  the  Roman  soldiers  as  a  band  of  pigmies.  The 
German  excited  astonishment  by  his  huge  body  and  muscular  limbs.  Both 
were  fair,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  but  the  Gelt  had  yellow  hair  floating  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  German  long  locks  of  fiery  red,  which  he  even  dyed  with 
woad  to  heighten  the  favourite  colour,  and  wore  twisted  into  a  war-lmot  upon 
the  top  of  his  head. 

"All  the  Gauls  are  of  very  high  stature,"  says  a  soldier  who  fought  under 
Julian  (Ammianus  Marcellinus/).  "They  are  white,  golden-haired,  terrible 
in  the  fierceness  of  their  eyes,  greedy  of  quarrels,  bragging  and  insolent.  A 
band  of  strangers  could  not  resist  one  of  them  in  a  orawl,  assisted  by  his 
strong  blue-eyed  wife,  especially  when  she  begins,  gnashing  her  teeth,  her 
neck  swollen,  brandisning  her  vast  and  snowy  arms,  and  kicking  with  her 
heels  at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  her  fisticuffs,  like  bolts  from  the  twisted 
strings  of  a  catapult.  The  voices  of  many  are  threatening  and  formidable. 
They  are  quick  to  anger,  but  quickly  appeased.  All  are  clean  in  their  persons; 
nor  among  them  is  ever  seen  anv  man  or  woman,  as  elsewhere,  squalid  in 
ragged  garments.  At  all  ages  they  are  apt  for  military  service.  The  old 
man  ^oes  forth  to  the  fight  with  equal  strength  of  breast,  with  limbs  as  hard- 
ened by  cold  and  assiduous  labour,  and  as  contemptuous  of  all  dangers,  as  the 
yoimg.  Not  one  of  them,  as  in  Italy  is  often  the  case,  was  ever  known  to 
cut  off  his  thumbs  to  avoid  the  service  of  Mars." 

EARLY  FORMS  OP  GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION 

The  polity  of  each  race  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  other.  The  ^v- 
emment  of  both  may  be  said  to  have  been  republican,  but  the  Gallic  tnbes 
were  aristocracies,  in  which  the  influence  of  clanship  was  a  predominant 
feature;  while  the  German  system,  although  nominallv  regal,  was  in  reality 
democratic.  In  Gaul  were  two  orders,  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  while 
the  people,  says  Csesar,^  were  all  slaves.  The  knights  or  nobles  were  all 
trained  to  arms.  Each  went  forth  to  battle,  followed  by  his  dependents, 
while  a  chief  of  all  the  clans  was  appointed  to  take  command  during  the  war. 
The  prince  or  chief  governor  was  elected  annually,  but  only  by  the  nobles. 
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Hie  people  had  no  rights  at  all,  and  were  glad  to  assign  themselves  as  slaves 
to  an^  noble  who  was  strong  enouj^  to  protect  them.  In  peace  the  druids 
exercised  the  main  f imctions  of  ^vemment.  They  decided  all  controvenrieSi 
civil  and  criminal.  To  rebel  against  their  decrees  was  punished  by  exdusicm 
from  the  sacrifices— a  most  terrible  excommunication,  throuj^  which  the 
criminal  was  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures. 

Wiih  the  Germans  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
people.  Tliere  were  slaves,  indeedj  but  in  small  numb^,  consisting  either  of 
prisoners  of  war  or  of  those  unfortunates  who  had  forfeited  their  liber^  in 
games  of  chance.  Their  chieftains,  althouj^  called  by  the  Romans  princes 
and  kings,  were,  in  reality^  generals  chosen  by  univeraal  suffrage.  All  state 
affairs  were  in  tne  hands  of  this  fierce  democracy.  Tlie  elected  chieftains  had 
rather  authority  to  persuade  than  power  to  command. 

Hie  Gauls  were  an  agricultural  people.  Thev  were  not  without  many 
arts  of  life.  They  had  extensive  flocks  and  herok  and  ihev  even  exported 
flsdted  provisions  as  far  as  Rome.  The  truculent  German  (OcMnann,  Heer' 
mann,  ''war-man,")  considered  cama^  the  only  useful  occupaticm^  and 
despised  agriculture  as  enervating  and  ignoble,  tt  was  basCiin  wb  opinicm, 
to  gain  by  sweat  what  was  more  eaedly  acauired  by  blood.  The  Gauls  built 
towns  and  villages.  The  German  built  his  solitary  hut  where  indinaticm 
prompted.    Close  neighborhood  was  not  to  his  taste. 

In  their  system  of  religion  the  two  races  were  most  widely  contrasted. 
The  Gauls  were  a  priest-ridden  race.    Tlieir  druids^  were  a  dominant  caste, 

S residing  even  over  civil  affairs,  while  in  religious  matters  their  authority  was 
espotic.  What  were  the  principles  of  their  wild  theology  will  never  be 
thoroughly  ascertained,  but  we  know  too  much  of  its  sanguinary  rites.  Hie 
imagination  shudders  to  penetrate  those  shaggy  forests,  rin^ng  with  the 
deatiiHshrieks  of  ten  thousand  human  victims,  and  with  the  hideous  hymns 
chanted  by  smoke  and  bloodnstained  priests  to  the  savage  gods  idiom  they 
served. 

The  German,  in  his  simplicity,  had  raised  himself  to  a  purer  belief  than 
that  of  the  sensuous  Roman  or  the  superstitious  Gaul.  He  believed  in  a 
single,  supreme,  almighty  God,  All-Vater  or  All-Father.  This  divinity  was 
too  sublime  to  be  incarnated  or  imaged,  too  infinite  to  be  enclosed  in  temi)les 
built  with  hands.  Such  is  the  Roman's  testimony  to  the  lofty  conception 
of  the  German.  The  fantastic  intermixture  of  Roman  mythology  with  the 
gloomy  but  modified  superstition  of  romanised  Celts  was  not  favourable  to 
the  simple  character  of  German  theolo^.  Within  that  little  river  territory, 
amid  those  obscure  morasses  of  the  Rhine  and  Schelde,  three  great  forms  of 
religion — the  sanguinary  superstition  of  the  druid,  the  sensuous  polytheism 
of  tne  Roman,  the  elevated  but  dimly  groping  creed  of  the  German — stood 
for  centuries,  face  to  face,  imtil,  having  mutually  debased  and  destroyed  each 
other,  they  all  faded  away  in  the  pure  light  of  Christianity. 

r  The  druids  have  been  a  source  of  much  controversj.  Their  practice  of  haman  sacrifioe 
has  been  debated.  Q.  Dotting  notes  that  "Sacrifices  were,  in  their  origin,  human  sacrifices." 
In  94  B.C.  the  Roman  senate  forbade  them  and  by  19  B.C.  they  would  seem  to  have  disappeared. 
Alexander  Bertrand *  sajs :  "It  is  impossible  to  deny,  after  a  well-digested  study  of  tne  texts, 
tliat  human  sacrifices  had  been  very  popular  before  the  Roman  conquest  and  were  in  common 
use  in  many  parts  of  Gaul  and  Qermany.  It  is  certain  that  the  druids  not  only  tolerated  but 
authorised  by  their  presence  these  sacrifices,  though  in  Ireland,  the  most  dmidic  country  of  all, 
liturgic  human  sacrifice  was  unknown."  He  claims  that  human  sacrifioe  antedated  the  druids 
in  Gaul  and  that  they  were  not  to  blame  for  it.  As  for  their  functions  Dottin  doea  not  credit 
them  with  civil  authority,  but  sets  them  down  as  "soothsayers,  priests,  professors,  ^nfg'^unt^ 
and  physicians."  He  doubts  the  frequently  advanced  theory  that  Celtic  monasteries  were  an 
outgrowth  of  druidic  communities.] 
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Thus  contrasted  were  Gaul  and  German  in  religious  and  political  systems. 
The  difference  was  no  less  remarkable  in  their  social  characteristics.  The 
Gaul  was  sin^ariy  imchaste.  The  marriage  state  was  almost  imknown. 
Many  tribes  lived  in  most  revolting  and  incestuous  concubinage;  brethren, 
parents,  and  children  having  wives  in  common.  The  German  was  loyal  as 
the  Celt  was  dissolute.  Alone  among  barbarians,  he  contented  himself  with 
a  single  wife,  save  that  a  few  dignitaries,  from  motives  of  policy,  were  per- 
mitted a  larger  nimiber.  On  the  marriage  day  the  German  oflfered  presents 
to  his  bride — not  the  bracelets  and  golden  necklaces  with  which  the  Gaul 
adorned  his  fair-haired  concubine,  but  oxen  and  a  bridled  horse,  a  sword,  a 
shield,  and  a  spear — symbols  that  thenceforward  she  was  to  share  his  labours 
and  to  become  a  portion  of  himself. 

They  differed,  too,  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead.  The  fimerals  of  the 
Gauls  were  pompous.  Both  burned  the  corpse,  but  the  Celt  cast  into  the 
flames  the  favourite  animals,  and  even  the  most  cherished  slaves  and  depend- 
ents of  the  master.  Vast  monuments  of  stone  or  piles  of  earth  were  raised 
above  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Scattered  relics  of  the  Celtic  age  are  yet  visible 
throughout  Europe,  in  these  huge  but  unsightly  memorials. 

The  German  was  not  ambitious  at  the  grave.  He  threw  neither  gar- 
ments nor  odours  upon  the  fimeral  pyre,  but  the  arms  and  the  war-horse  of 
the  departed  were  burned  and  buried  with  him.  The  turf  was  his  only 
sepulchre,  the  memory  of  his  valour  his  only  monmnent.  Even  tears  were 
forbidden  to  the  men.  "  It  was  esteemed  honourable,"  says  the  historian, "  for 
women  to  lament,  for  men  to  remember." 

The  parallel  need  be  pursued  no  further.  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to 
recall  to  the  historical  student  concerning  the  prominent  characteristics  by 
which  the  two  great  races  of  the  land  were  custinguished:  characteristics 
which  time  has  rather  hardened  than  effaced.  In  the  contrast  and  the  sepa- 
ration lies  the  key  to  much  of  their  history.  Had  providence  permitted  a 
fusion  of  the  two  races,  it  is  possible,  from  their  position,  and  from  the  geo- 
graphical and  historical  link  which  they  would  have  afforded  to  the  doininant 
tribes  of  Europe,  that  a  world-empire  might  have  been  the  result,  different 
in  many  respects  from  any  which  nas  ever  arisen.  Speculations  upon  what 
might  have  been  are  idle.  It  is  well,  however,  to  ponder  the  many  misfor- 
tunes resulting  from  a  mutual  repulsion,  which,  imder  other  circimistances 
and  in  other  spheres,  has  been  exchanged  for  mutual  attraction  and  support. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ROME 

The  earliest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  was  written  by  their 
conqueror.  Celtic  Gaul  is  already  in  the  power  of  Rome;  the  Belgic  tribes, 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  arm  against  the  iiniversal  tyrant.  In- 
flammable, quick  to  strike,  out  too  fickle  to  prevail  against  so  powerful  a  foe, 
they  hastily  form  a  league  of  almost  every  clan.  At  the  first  blow  of  Csesar's 
sword,  the  frail  confederacy  falls  asimder  like  a  rope  of  sand.  The  tribes 
scatter  in  all  directions.  Nearly  all  are  soon  defeated,  and  sue  for  mercy. 
The  Nervii,  true  to  the  German  blood  in  their  veins,  swear  to  die  rather  than 
surrender.  They,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  their  cause.  Csesar  advances 
against  them  at  the  head  of  ei^ht  legions.  Drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  they  await  the  Romanes  approach.  Eight  veteran  Roman  l^ons, 
with  the  world's  victor  at  their  head,  are  too  much  for  the  brave  but  undis- 
ciplined Nervii.* 

[*  The  full  account  of  this  battle  in  Cesar's  own  words  will  be  found  in  vol.  V,  chapter  88.] 
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They  fought  like  men  to  whom  life  without  liberty  was  a  eurae.  They 
were  not  defeated,  but  exterminated.  Of  many  thousand  fighting  men  went 
home  but  five  himdred.  Upon  reaching  the  place  of  refuge  where  they  had 
bestowed  their  women  and  children.  Gse^  found,  after  the  battle,  that  there 
were  but  three  of  their  senators  left  alive.  So  perished  the  Nervii.  Oeesar 
commanded  his  l^ons  to  treat  with  respect  the  little  remnant  of  the  tribe 
which  had  just  faUen  to  swell  the  empty  echo  of  his  glory,  and  then,  with 
hardl V  a  breathing  pause,  he  proceeded  to  annihilate  the  Aduatici,  the  Menapii, 
and  the  Morini. 

Gaul  being  thus  pacified,  as.  with  sublime  irony,  he  expresses  hunself 
concerning  a  country  some  of  wnoee  tribes  had  been  annihilated,  some  sold 
as  daves,  and  others  hunt^i  to  their  lairs  like  beasts  of  prey,  the  conoueror 
departed  for  Italy.  Legations  for  peace  from  many  German  races  to  Rome 
were  the  consequence  of  these  neat  achievements.  Amonff  others  the  Ba- 
tavians  formed  an  alliance  with  we  masters  of  the  worid.  'meir  pomticm  was 
always  an  honourable  one.  Hiey  were  justly  proud  of  pavixu;  no  tribute,  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  because  tliey  had  nothing  to  pay.  Hiey  had  few  cattle,  they 
could  Rive  no  hides  and  horns  like  the  Frisians,  and  they  were  therefore 
aUowed  to  furnish  only  their  blood.  From  this  time  form  their  cavalry, 
which  was  the  b^t  of  Germany,  became  renowned  in  the  Roman  army  upcm 
evenr  battle-field  of  Europe. 

It  is  melancholy,  at  a  later  moment,  to  find  the  brave  Batavians  dis- 
tinguished m  the  memorable  expedition  of  Germanicus  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  then-  German  kindred.  They  are  forever  associated  with  the  sublime  but 
misty  image  of  the  great  Arminius  (Hermann),  the  hero,  educated  in  Rome, 
and  aware  of  the  colossal  power  of  the  empire,  who  vet,  by  his  genius, 
valour,  and  political  adroitness,  preserved  for  Gmnany  her  nationality,  her 

Surer  relidon,  and  perhaps  even  that  noble  language  which  her  late^owering 
terature  nas  rendered  so  illustrious — ^but  they  are  associated  as  enemies,  not 
as  friends. 

Galba,  succeeding  to  the  purple  upon  the  suicide  of  Nero,  dismissed  the 
Batavian  life-guards  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  He  is  murdered,  Otho 
and  Vitellius  contend  for  the  succession,  while  aU  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
eight  Batavian  regiments.  In  their  hands  the  scales  of  empire  seem  to  rest. 
They  declare  for  Vitellius,  and  the  civil  war  begins.  Otho  is  defeated;  Vi- 
tellius acknowledged  by  senate  and  people.  Fearing,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  imperious  turbulence  of  the  Batavian  legions,  he,  too,  senos  them  into 
Germany  [70  a.d.].  It  was  the  signal  for  a  long  and  extensive  revolt,  which 
had  well-nigh  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  and  Lower  Germany. 


THE   BATAVIAN   HERO  CIVILI8   (70  A.D.) 

Claudius  Civilis  was  a  Batavian  of  noble  race,  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  Teutonic  name  has  perished,  for,  like  most 
savages  who  become  denizens  of  a  civilised  state,  he  had  assumed  an  appella- 
tion in  the  tongue  of  his  superiors.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ana  had 
fought  wherever  the  Roman  eagles  flew.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
service  he  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  his  brother  executed,  both  falsely 
charged  with  conspiracy.  Such  were  the  triumphs  adjudged  to  Batavian 
auxiliaries.  He  escaped  with  life,  and  was  disposed  to  consecrate  what  re- 
mained of  it  to  a  nobler  cause.  Civilis  was  no  barbarian.  Like  the  German 
hero  Arminius,  he  had  received  a  Roman  education,  and  had  learned  the 
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degraded  condition  of  Rome.  He  knew  the  infamous  vices  of  her  rulers;  he 
retained  an  imconquerable  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  own  race. 

By  his  courage,  eloquence,  and  talent  for  political  combinations.  Civilis 
effected  a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Netherland  tribes,  both  Celtic  and 
German.  For  a  brief  moment  there  was  a  imited  people,  a  Batavian  com- 
monwealth. The  details  of  the  revolt  have  been  carefully  preserved  by 
Tacitus,*  and  form  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  elaborate  pictures.  The 
battles,  the  sieges,  the  defeats,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Civilis,  still  flaming 
most  brightly  when  the  clouds  were  darkest  aroimd  him,  have  been  described 
by  the  great  historian  in  his  most  powerful  manner. 

The  struggle  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  After  many  victories  and  many 
overthrows,  Civilis  was  left  alone.  The  Gallic  tribes  fell  off,  and  sued  for 
peace.  Vespasian,  victorious  over  Vitellius,  proved  too  powerful  for  his  old 
comrade.  Even  the  Batavians  became  weary  of  the  hopeless  contest,  while 
fortime,  after  much  capricious  hovering,  settled  at  last  upon  the  Roman  side. 
The  imperial  commander  Cerealis  seized  the  moment  when  the  cause  of  the 
Batavian  hero  was  most  desperate  to  send  emissaries  among  his  tribe.  These 
intrigues  had  their  effect.  The  fidelity  of  the  people  was  sapped.  But  the 
Batavian  was  not  a  man  to  be  crushed,  nor  had  ne  lived  so  long  in  the  Roman 
service  to  be  outmatched  in  politics  by  the  barbarous  Germans.  He  was  not 
to  be  sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering  to  revengeful  Rome.  Watching  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine  the  progress  of  defection  and  the  decay  of  national  enthusi- 
asm, he  determined  to  he  beforehand  with  those  who  were  now  his  enemies. 
He  accepted  the  offer  of  negotiation  from  Cerealis.  The  Roman  general  was 
eager  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  and  to  re-enlist  so  brave  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  empire. 

A  colloquy  was  agreed  upon.  The  bridge  across  the  Nabalia  was  broken 
asunder  in  the  middle,  and  Cerealis  and  Civilis  met  upon  the  severed  sides. 
The  placid  stream  by  which  Roman  enterprise  had  connected  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  Lake  of  Flevo,  flowed  between  the  imperial  commander 
and  the  rebel  chieftain. 

Here  the  story  abruptly  terminates.  The  remainder  of  the  Roman's  nar- 
rative is  lost,  and  upon  that  broken  bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian  hero 
disappears  forever.  His  name  fades  from  history:  not  a  syllable  is  known 
of  his  subsequent  career;  everything  is  buried  in  the  profoimd  oblivion  which 
now  steals  over  the  scene  where  he  was  the  most  imposing  actor. 

The  soul  of  Civilis  had  proved  insufficient  to  animate  a  whole  people; 
yet  it  was  rather  owing  to  position  than  to  any  personal  inferiority  tnat  his 
name  did  not  become  as  illustrious  as  that  of  Arminius.  The  German  patriot 
was  neither  braver  nor  wiser  than  the  Batavian,  but  he  had  the  infi[nite 
forests  of  his  fatherland  to  protect  him.  Every  legion  which  plunged  into 
those  imfathomable  depths  was  forced  to  retreat  disastrously,  or  to  perish 
miserably.  Civilis  was  hemmed  in  by  the  ocean;  his  coimtry.  long  the  basis 
of  Roman  military  operations,  was  accessible  by  river  and  camd.  The 
patriotic  spirit  which  he  had  for  a  moment  raised  had  abandoned  him;  his 
allies  had  deserted  him;  he  stood  alone  and  at  bay,  encompassed  by  the 
hunters,  with  death  or  smrender  as  his  only  alternative. 

The  contest  of  Civilis  with  Rome  contains  a  remarkable  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  conflict  with  Spain,  through  which  the  Batavian  republic,  fifteen 
centuries  later,  was  to  be  founded.  The  characters,  the  events,  the  am- 
phibious battles,  desperate  sieges,  slippery  alliances,  the  traits  of  generosity, 
audacity,  and  cruelty,  the  generous  confidence,  the  broken  faith,  seem  so 
closely  to  repeat  themselves  that  history  appears  to  present  the  selfsame 
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drama  played  over  and  over  again,  with  but  a  change  of  actors  and  of  ooe- 
tume.  There  is  more  than  a  f andf ill  resemblance  between  Gvilis  and  William 
the  Silent,  two  heroes  of  ancient  German  stock,  who  had  learned  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  and  haughty  world-empire.  Deter- 
nunation,  concentration  of  purpose,  constancy  in  caliEunity,  elasticity  almost 
preternatural,  self-denial^  consummate  craft  in  political  combinations,  per- 
sonal fortituoe,  and  passionate  patriotism  were  the  heroic  elements  in  both. 
Hie  ambition  of  each  was  subordinate  to  the  cause  ¥^ch  he  served.  Both 
refused  the  crown,  although  each,  perhaps,  contemi)lated,  in  the  seqiusl,  a 
Batavian  realm  of  which  ne  would  have  been  the  inevitable  chief.  Both 
offered  the  throne  to  a  GaUic  prince,  for  CSasedcus  was  but  the  prototype  of 
Anjou,  as  Brinno  of  Brederode,  and  neither  was  destined,  in  this  wond,  to 
see  his  sacrifices  crowned  with  success. 

The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  races  of  the  land  portrayed  themselves 
in  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish  struggle  with  much  the  same  colours.  The 
Southrons,  inflammable,  petulant,  audacious,  were  the  &r&t  to  assault  and 
to  defy  the  imperial  power  in  both  revolts,  wmle  the  inhabitimts  ol  the  north- 
em  provmces,  slower  to  be  aroused,  but  of  more  enduring  wrath,  were  less 
ardent  at  the  commencement,  but.  alone,  steadfast  at  the  doBe  ol  tne  contest. 
In  both  wars  the  southern  Celts  fell  away  from  tiie  league,  their  courageous 
but  corrupt  chieftains  having  been  purchased  witii  imperial  gold  to  Dring 
about  the  abject  submission  of  tiieir  followers;  while  Uie  Gennan  Nether- 
lands, although  eventually  subjugated  by  Rome,  after  a  desperate  strug^, 
were  successful  in  the  great  conflict  with  Spain,  and  trampled  out  of  existence 
every  vestige  of  her  authority.  The  Batavian  republic  took  its  rank  among 
the  leading  powers  of  the  earth;  the  Belgic  provinces  remained  Roman, 
Spanish,  Austrian  property. 

FALL  OF  ROBfE  AND  RISE  OF  THE  FRANKI8H  ElfPIRB 

Obscure  but  important  movements  in  the  regions  of  eternal  twili^^t. 
revolutions,  of  whien  history  has  been  silent,  in  the  mjnsterious  depths  of 
Asia,  outpourings  of  human  rivers  along  the  sides  of  the  Altai  Mountains, 
convulsions  up-heaving  remote  realms  and  unknown  dynasties,  shock  after 
shock  throbbing  throughout  the  barbarian  world,  and  ajring  upon  tiie  ecke 
of  civilisation,  vast  throes  which  shake  the  earth  as  precursory  pangs  to  the 
birth  of  a  new  empire — as  dying  symptoms  of  the  proud  but  effete  realm 
which  called  itself  the  world;  scattered  hordes  of  sanguinary,  grotesque 
savages  pushed  from  their  own  homes,  and  hovering  with  vague  purpc^es 
upon  the  Roman  frontier,  constantly  repelled  and  perpetually  reappearing 
in  ever-increasing  swarms,  guided  thither  by  a  fierce  instinct,  or  by  mysterious 
laws — such  are  tne  well-known  phenomena  which  preceded  the  faU  of  west- 
em  Rome.  Stately,  externally  powerful,  although  undermined  and  putrescent 
at  the  core,  the  death-stricken  empire  still  daSied  back  the  assaults  of  its 
barbarous  enemies. 

During  the  long  struggle  intervening  between  the  age  of  Vespasian  and 
that  of  Oaoacer,  during  all  the  preliminary  ethnographical  revolutions  which 
preceded  the  great  people's  wandering,  the  Netherlands  remained  subject 

Erovinces.  Their  country  was  upon  the  high-road  which  led  the  (joths  to 
tome.  Those  low  and  barren  tracts  were  tne  outlying  inarches  of  the  em- 
pire. Upon  that  desolate  beach  broke  the  first  surf  from  the  rising  ocean 
of  German  freeilom  which  was  soon  to  overwhelm  Rome.  Yet,  althou^ 
the  ancient  landmarks  were  soon  well-nigh  obliterated,  the  Netherlands  still 
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remained  faithful  to  the  empu*e,  Batavian  blood  was  still  poured  out  for  its 
defence. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  (A2Ze- 
mdnneTy  "all-men"),  a  mass  of  imited  Grermans,  are  defeated  by  the  em- 
peror Julian  at  Strasburg,  the  Batavian  cavalry,  as  upon  many  other  great 
occasions,  saving  the  day  for  despotism.  This  achievement,  one  of  the  last 
in  which  the  name  appears  upon  historic  record,  was  therefore  as  triumphant 
for  the  valour  as  it  was  humiliating  to  the  true  fame  of  the  nation.  Their 
individuality  soon  afterwards  disappears,  the  race  having  been  partly  ex- 
hausted in  the  Roman  service,  partly  merged  in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes 
who  occupy  the  domains  of  their  forefathers. 

For  a  century  longer,  Rome  still  retains  its  outward  form,  but  the  swarm- 
ing nations  are  now  in  full  career.  The  Netherlands  are  successivdy  or  si- 
multaneously trampled  by  Franks,  Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  Saxons,  Frisians, 
and  even  Slavs,  as  the  great  march  of  Germany  to  imiversal  empire,  which  her 
prophets  and  bards  had  foretold,  went  majestically  forward.  The  foimtains 
of  the  frozen  North  were  opened,  the  waters  prevailed,  but  the  ark  of  Chris- 
tianity floated  upon  the  flood.  As  the  deluge  assuaged,  the  earth  had  re- 
turned to  chaos,  the  last  pagan  empire  had  been  washw  out  of  existence,  but 
the  faltering  infancy  of  Christian  Europe  had  begim. 

After  the  wanderings  had  subsided,  the  Netherlands  are  foimd  with  much 
the  same  ethnological  character.  The  Frank  dominion  has  succeeded  the 
Roman,  the  German  stock  preponderates  over  the  Celtic,  but  the  national 
ingredients,  although  in  somewhat  altered  proportions,  remain  essentially  as 
before.  The  old  Belgse,  having  become  romanised  in  tongue  and  customs, 
accept  the  new  empire  of  the  Franks.*  That  people,  however,  pushed  from 
its  hold  of  the  Rhine  by  thickly-thronging  horcies  of  Gepidi,  Qiiadi,  Sarmatce, 
Heruli,  Saxons,  Burgundiones,  moves  towards  the  south  and  west.  As  the 
empire  falls  before  Odoacer,  they  occupjr  Celtic  Gaul  with  the  Belgian  portion 
of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  Frisians,  into  which  ancient  German  tnbe  the 
old  Batavian  element  has  melted,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but  to  renew  its 
existence,  the  "free  Frisians,''  whose  name  is  s3nionymous  with  liberty,  near- 
est blood  relations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  now  occupy  the  northern  portion, 
including  the  whole  future  European  territory  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  history  of  the  Franks  becomes,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Frisians  struggle,  for  several  centuries,  against  their  dominion, 
until  eventually  subjugated  by  Charlemagne.  They  even  encroach  upon  the 
Franks  in  Belgic  Gam,  who  are  determined  not  to  jdeld  their  possessions. 
Moreover,  the  pious  Merovingian  fainiants  desire  to  plant  Christianity  among 
the  still  pagan  Frisians.  Dagobert,  son  of  the  second  Clotaire.  advances 
against  them  as  far  as  the  Weser,  takes  possession  of  Utrecht,  founos  there  the 
flrst  Christian  church  in  Friesland,  and  establishes  a  nominal  dominion  over 
the  whole  country. 

Yet  the  feeble  Merovingians  would  have  been  powerless  against  rugged 
Friesland,  had  not  their  d3masty  already  merged  in  that  puissant  fami^of 
Brabant,  which  long  wielded  their  power  before  it  assumed  their  crown.  It 
was  Pepin  of  Heristal,  grandson  of  the  Netherlander,  Pepin  of  Landen,  who 
conquered  the  Frisian  Radbod  (692  a.d.),  and  forced  him  to  exch^ige  his 
royal  for  the  ducal  title. 

['  We  find  also  Britons  and  Ane'les  inhabiting  Batavia,  the  former  having  probablj  taken 
refuge  there  from  the  hostility  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  have  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  England,  and  remained  there,  instead  of  crossing 
the  sea  with  tneir  companions,  according  to  Procopius.'  —  Davtes.*] 
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It  was  Pepin's  bastard,  Charles  the  Hammer  [Charles  Martel].  idioee  tre- 
mendous blows  completed  his  father's  work.  The  new  mayor  of  the  palace 
soon  drove  the  Frisian  chief  into  submission,  and  even  into  Christianity.  A 
bishop's  indiscretion,  however,  neutralised  the  apostolic  blows  of  the  mayor. 
The  paran  Radbod  had  already  immersed  one  of  his  roysl  l^s  in  the  bap- 
tismal font,  when  a  thought  struck  him. 

''Where  are  mv  dead  forefathers  at  present?"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
upon  Bishop  Wolfran.  ''In  hell,  with  all  other  unbelievers,"  was  die  im- 
prudent answer.  "Mighty  well,"  replied  Radbod,  removing  his  1^,  "then 
will  I  rather  feast  with  my  ancestors  in  the  halls  of  Woden,  than  dwell  with 
your  little  starveling  band  of  Christians  in  heaven." 

Entreaties  and  uireats  were  unavailing.  The  Frisian  declined  positively 
a  rite  which  was  to  cause  an  eternal  separation  from  his  buried  kindred,  and 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  heathen,  nis  son,  Poppo,  succeedinj^  to  liie  nom- 
inal sovereignty,  did  not  actively  oppose  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  {people,  but  himself  refused  to  be  converted.  Rebelling  against  the 
Frank  dominion,  he  was  totally  routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  a  great  battle 
(750  A.D.)y  and  perished  with  a  vast  number  of  Frisians. 

Tlie  Christian  dispensation,  thus  enforced,  was  now  accepted  by  these 
northern  pagans.  The  commencement  of  their  conversion  had  been  mainly 
the  work  of  their  brethren  from  Britain.  The  monk  T^dfred  was  followed 
in  a  few  vears  by  the  Ando-Saxon  WiUibrod.  It  was  he  who  desbroved  the 
ima^  of  Woden  in  Walcheren,  abolished  his  worship,  and  foimded  churches 
in  North  Holland.  Charles  Martel  rewarded  him  with  extensive  domains 
about  Utrecht,  together  with  many  slaves  and  other  chattels.  Soon  aftor^ 
wards  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  all  the  Frisians.  Thus  rose  the  famous 
episcopate  of  Utrecht. 

Another  Anglo-Saxon,  Wlnfred,  or  Boniface,  had  been  eciually  active 
among  his  Frisian  cousins.  His  crozier  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  tibe  iMtttle- 
axe.  Boniface  followed  close  upon  the  track  of  his  orthodox  coadjutor 
Charles.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  some  himditEd  thousand 
Frisians  had  been  slaughtered,  and  as  many  more  converted.  The  hanmier 
which  smote  the  Saracens  at  Tours  was  at  last  successful  in  beating  the  Nether- 
landers  into  Christianity.  The  labours  of  Boniface  through  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany  were  immense;  but  he,  too,  received  great  material  rewards.  He 
was  created  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and,  upon  the  death  of  WiUibrod,  bishop  of 
Utrecht.  Faithful  to  his  mission,  however,  he  met,  heroically,  a  martyr's 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory  pagans  at  Dokkum  [775  a.d.].  Tnus 
was  Christianity  established  in  the  Netherlands. 

Under  Charlemagne,  the  Frisians  often  rebelled,  making  common  cause 
with  the  Saxons.  In  785  a.d.  they  were,  however,  completely  subju^ted, 
and  never  rose  again  until  the  epoch  of  their  entire  separation  from  the  Fmok 
empire.  Charlemagne  left  them  their  name  of  free  Frisians,  and  the  property 
in  their  own  land.  The  feudal  system  never  took  root  in  their  soil.  "The 
Frisians,"  says  their  statute  book,  "shall  be  free,  as  long  as  the  wind  blows 
out  of  the  clouds  and  the  world  stands."  They  agreed,  however,  to  obey  the 
chiefs  whom  the  Frank  monarch  should  appomt  to  govern  them,  according 
to  their  own  laws.  Those  laws  were  collected,  and  are  still  extant.  The  ver- 
nacular version  of  their  Asega  book  contains  their  ancient  customs,  together 
with  the  Frank  additions.  The  general  statutes  of  Charlemagne  were,  of 
course,  in  \ngour  also;  but  that  great  legislator  knew  too  well  the  importance 
attached  by  all  mankind  to  local  customs,  to  allow  his  imperial  capitulars  to 
interfere,  unnecessarily,  with  the  Frisian  laws. 
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Thus  aeain  the  Netherlands,  for  the  first  time  smce  the  fall  of  Rome,  were 
imited  imder  one  crown  imperial.  They  had  already  been  once  umted,  in 
their  slavery,  to  Rome.  Eight  centuries  pass  away,  and  they  are  again 
imited,  in  subjection,  to  Charlema^e.  The  Netherlands,  like  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  great  monarch's  dominion,  were  governed  by  crown-appomted 
fimctionaries,  military  and  judicial.  In  the  northeastern  or  Frisian  portion, 
however,  the  grants  of  land  were  never  in  the  form  of  revocable  benefices  or 
feuds.  With  this  important  exception,  the  whole  coimtry  shared  the  fate 
and  enjoyed  general  organisation  of  the  empire. 

But  Charlemagne  came  an  age  too  soon.  The  chaos  which  had  brooded 
over  Europe  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  world  was  still  too  absolute. 
It  was  not  to  be  fashioned  into  permanent  forms,  even  by  his  bold  and  con- 
structive genius.  When  the  great  statesman  died^  his  empire  necessarU^  fell 
to  pieces.  Society  had  need  of  further  disintegration  before  it  coidd  b^n  to 
reconstruct  itself  locally.  A  new  civilisation  was  not  to  be  improvisedby  a 
single  mind.  When  did  one  man  ever  civilise  a  people?  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  there  was  not  even  a  people  to  be  civdised. 

Moreover,  the  Carlovingian  race  had  been  exhausted  by  producing  a  race 
of  heroes  like  the  Pepins  and  the  Charleses.  The  realm  was  divided  [in 
843  A.D.  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun],  subdivided,  at  times  partially  reunited, 
like  a  family  farm,  among  monarchs  incompetent  alike  to  hold,  to  del^ate, 
or  to  resign  the  inheritance  of  the  great  warrior  and  lawgiver. 

Charles  the  Simple  was  the  last  Carlovingian  who  governed  Lotharingia 
(or  Lorraine),  in  which  were  comprised  most  of  the  Netherlands  and  Friesland. 
The  German  monarch,  Henry  the  Fowler,  at  that  period  called  king  of  the 
East  Franks,  as  Charles  of  the  West  Franks,  acquired  Lorraine  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bonn,  Charles  reserving  the  sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  during  his 
lifetime.  In  925  a.d.  however,  the  Simpleton  having  been  imprisoned  and 
deposed  bv  his  own  subjects,  the  Fowler  was  recognised  king  of  Lorraine. 

Thus  tne  Netherlands  passed  out  of  France  into  Germany,  remaining,  stiD, 
provinces  of  a  loose,  disjointed  empire. 

This  is  the  epoch  in  which  the  various  dukedoms,  earldoms,  and  other 
petty  sovereignties  of  the  Netherlands  became  hereditary.  It  was  in  the 
year  922  that  Charles  the  Simple  presented  to  Count  Dirk  the  territory  of 
Holland,  by  letters  patent.*  This  narrow  hook  of  land,  destined,  in  future 
ages,  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  considerable  empire,  stretching  through  both  hem- 
ispheres, was,  thenceforth,  the  inheritance  of  Dirk's  descendants.  Histori- 
cally, therefore,  he  is  Dirk  I,  count  of  Holland. 

Of  this  small  sovereign  and  his  successors,  the  most  powerful  foe.  for  cen- 
turies, was  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  origin  of  whose  greatness  nas  b^n 
already  indicated.  Of  the  other  Netherland  provinces,  now  hereditary,  the 
first  in  rank  was  Lorraine,  once  the  kingdom  of  Lothair,  now  the  dukedom  of 
Lorraine.  In  965  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine,  of  which 
the  lower  duchy  alone  belonged  to  the  Netherlands. 

Two  centuries  later,  the  counts  of  Louvain,  then  occupying  most  of 
Brabant,  obtained  a  permanent  hold  of  Lower  Lorraine,  ana  began  to  call 
themselves  dukes  of  Brabant.  The  same  principle  of  local  independence  and 
isolation  which  created  these  dukes  established  the  hereditary  power  of  the 
counts  and  barons  who  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  under  them  and  otliers. 
Thus  arose  sovereign  counts  of  Namur,  Hainault,  Limburg,  Zutphen,  dukes 
of  Luxemburg  and  Gelderland,  barons  of  Mechlin,  marquises  of  Antwerp,  and 

['  See  vols.  VII,  XI  and  XV.] 
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others — all  petty  autocrats.  The  most  important  of  all,  after  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  were  the  earls  of  Flanders;  for  the  bold  foresters  of  Charles  the 
Great  had  soon  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  their  UtUe  territory  from  his  feeble 
descendants  as  easily  as  Baldwm,  with  the  u-on  arm,  had  deprived  the  bald 
Charles  of  his  daughter.  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overj^rael,  Groningen. 
Drenthe,  and  Friesland  (all  seven  being  portions  of  Friesland  in  a  general 
sense),  were  crowded  together  upon  a  little  desolate  comer  of  Europe — an 
obscure  fragment  of  Chariemagne's  broken  empire.  They  were  afterwards  to 
constitute  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
republics  of  history.  Meantime,  for  century  after  century,  the  coimts  of  Hol- 
land and  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  were  to  exercise  divided  sway  over  the  territory. 

Thus  the  whole  country  was  broken  into  many  shreds  and  patches  of 
sovereignty.  The  separate  history  of  such  half-organised  morsels  is  tedious 
and  petty.  Trifling  d3niasties,  where  a  family  or  two  were  everything,  the 
people  nothing,  leave  little  worth  recording.  Even  the  most  devout  of 
genealogists  might  shudder  to  chronicle  the  long  succession  of  so  many  iDus- 
trious  obscure. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  general  features  of  the  governmental  system 
now  established  in  the  Netherlands,  at  this  important  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  will  show  the  transformations  which  the  coimtiy,  in  common  with 
other  portions  of  the  western  world,  had  imdergone. 

GOVERNMENT  AND   CIVILISATION  OF  FEUDAL  TIMES 

In  the  tenth  century  the  old  Batavian  and  later  Roman  forms  have  faded 
away.  An  entirely  new  polity  has  succeeded.  No  great  popular  assembly 
asserts  its  sovereignty,  as  m  the  ancient  Grerman  epoch;  no  generals  and  tem- 
porary kin^  are  chosen  by  the  nation.  The  elective  power  had  been  lost 
under  the  Romans,  who,  after  conquest,  had  conferred  the  administrative 
authority  over  their  subject  provinces  upon  oflSci^  appointed  by  the  metrop- 
olis. The  Franks  pursued  the  same  course.  In  Charlemame's  time,  the 
revolution  is  complete.  Popular  assemblies  and  popular  election  entirely 
vanish.  Military,  civil,  and  judicial  officers — dukes,  earls,  marquises,  and 
others — are  all  king's  creatures  (knegten  des  konings,  pueri  regis)  ^  and  so  re- 
main, till  they  abjure  the  creative  power,  and  set  up  their  own.  Tlie  principle 
of  Charlc^niagne,  that  his  officers  should  govern  according  to  local  custom, 
helps  them  to  achieve  their  own  independence,  while  it  preserves  all  that  is 
left  of  national  liberty  and  law. 

The  counts,  assisted  by  inferior  judges,  hold  diets  from  time  to  time — 
thrice,  perhaps,  annually.  They  also  summon  assemblies  in  case  of  war. 
Thither  are  called  the  great  vassals,  who,  in  turn,  call  their  lesser  vassals, 
each  armed  with  "a  shield,  a  spear,  a  bow,  twelve  arrows,  and  a  cuirass." 
Such  assemblies,  convoked  in  the  name  of  a  distant  sovereign,  whose  face 
his  subjects  had  never  seen,  whose  language  they  could  hardly  understand, 
were  very  different  from  those  tumultuous  mass-meetings,  where  boisterous 
freemen,  armed  with  the  weapons  they  loved  the  best,  and  arriving  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  their  pleasure,  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  their  generals 
and  magistrates  and  to  raise  them  upon  their  shields.  The  people  are  now 
governed,  their  rulers  appointed  by  an  invisible  hand.  Edicts,  issued  by  a 
power,  as  it  were,  supernatural,  demand  implicit  obedience.  The  people, 
acquiescing  in  their  own  annihilation,  abdicate  not  only  their  political  put 
their  personal  rights.  The  sceptre,  stretched  over  realms  so  wide,  reauires 
stronger  hands  than  those  of  degenerate  Carlovingians.    It  breaks  asunder. 
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Functionaries  become  sovereims,  with  hereditary,  not  delegated,  right  to 
own  tiie  people,  to  tax  their  roadis  and  rivers,  to  take  tithings  of  their  olood 
and  sweat,  to  hiurass  them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  There  is  no  longer  a 
metropolis  to  protect  them  from  official  oppression.  Power,  the  more  sub- 
divided, becomes  the  more  tyrannical.  The  sword  is  the  only  symbol  of  law, 
the  cross  is  a  weapon  of  offence,  the  bishop  is  a  consecrated  pirate,  and  every 

Ejtty  baron  a  burglar;  while  the  people,  alternately  the  prey  of  duke,  pre- 
te,  and  seignor,  ^om  and  butchered  like  sheep,  esteem  it  happiness  to  sdl 
themselves  into  slavery,  or  to  huddle  beneath  the  castle  walls  of  some  litUe 
potentate,  for  the  sake  of  his  wolfish  protection.  Here  they  build  hovels, 
which  they  surround  from  time  to  time  with  palisades  and  muddy  entrench- 
ments; and  here,  in  these  squalid  abodes  of  ignorance  and  misery,  the  genius 
of  liberty,  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  commerce,  descends  at  last  to  awaken 
mankind  from  its  sloth  and  cowardly  stupor.  A  longer  night  was  to  inter- 
vene, however,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  crown-appointed  fimctionaries  had  been,  of  course,  financial  officers. 
They  collected  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  one-third  of  which  slipped 
through  their  fingers  into  their  own  coffers.  Becoming  soverei^  themselves, 
they  retain  these  funds  for  their  private  emolument.  Four  principal  sources 
yielded  this  revenue — royal  domains,  tolls  and  imposts,  direct  levies,  and  a 
pleasantry  called  volimtary  contributions  or  benevolences.  In  addition  to 
these  supplies  were  also  the  proceeds  of  fines.  Taxation  upon  sin  was,  in 
those  rude  ages,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  old  Frisian  laws 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  discriminating  tariff  upon  crimes.  Nearly  all 
the  misdeeds  which  man  is  prone  to  commit  were  punished  by  a  money-bote 
only.  Murder,  larceny,  arson,  rape — all  offences  against  the  person  were 
commuted  for  a  definite  price.  Tnere  were  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  parri- 
cide, which  was  followed  by  loss  of  mheritance;  sacrilege  and  the  murder  of 
a  master  by  a  slave,  which  were  pimished  with  death.  It  is  a  natural  in- 
ference that,  as  the  royal  treasury  was  enriched  by  these  imposts,  the  sov- 
ereign would  hardly  attempt  to  check  the  annual  harvest  of  iniquity  by  which 
his  revenue  was  increased.  Still,  although  the  moral  sense  is  shocked  by  a 
system  which  makes  the  ruler's  interest  identical  with  the  wickedness  of  his 
people  and  holds  out  a  comparative  immunity  in  evil  doing  for  the  rich,  it 
was  better  that  crime  should  be  pimished  by  money  rather  than  not  be 
punished  at  all. 

Five  centuries  of  isolation  succeed.  In  the  Netherlands,  as  throughout 
Europe,  a  thousand  obscure  and  slender  rills  are  slowly  preparing  the  great 
stream  of  imiversal  culture.  Five  dismal  centuries  of  feudalism — diunng 
which  period  there  is  little  talk  of  human  right,  little  obedience  to  divine 
reason.  Rights  there  are  none,  only  forces;  and,  in  brief,  three  great  forces, 
gradually  arising,  developing  themselves,  actmg  upon  each  other,  and  upon 
the  general  movement  of  society. 

Ine  sword — the  first,  for  a  time  the  only  force:  the  force  of  iron.  The 
"land's  master,''  having  acquired  the  property  in  the  territory  and  in  the 
people  who  feed  thereon,  distributes  to  his  subalterns,  often  but  a  shade  be- 
neath him  in  power,  portions  of  his  estate,  getting  the  use  of  their  faithful 
swords  in  return.  Vavasours  subdivide  agam  to  vassals,  exchanging  land 
and  cattle,  human  or  other,  against  fealty,  and  so  the  iron  chain  of  a  military 
hierarchy,  forged  of  mutually  interdependent  links,  is  stretehed  over  each  little 
province.  Impregnable  castles,  here  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Christendom,  dot  the  level  surface  of  the  coimtry.  Mail-clad  kaights.  with 
their  followers,  encamp  permanently  upon  the  soil.    The  fortunate  fable  of 
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divine  right  is  invented  to  sanction  the  system;  superstition  and  ignorance 
give  currency  to  the  delusion. 

Thus  the  grace  of  God,  havingconferred  the  property  in  a  vast  portion  of 
Europe  upon  a  certain  idiot  in  France,  makes  him  competent  to  sell  large 
fragments  of  his  estate,  and  to  give  a  divine,  and,  therefore,  most  satisfactory 
title  along  with  them — a  great  convenience  to  a  man  who  had  neither  power, 
wit,  nor  will  to  keep  the  property  in  his  own  hands.  So  the  Dirks  of  I^llana 
get  a  deed  from  Charles  the  Simple,  and.  although  the  grace  of  God  does  not 
prevent  the  royal  grantor  himself  from  dying  a  miserable,  discrowned  captive, 
the  conveyance  to  Dirk  is  none  the  less  hallowed  by  almighty  fiat.  So  the 
Roberts  and  Guys,  the  Johns  and  Baldwins,  become  sovereigns  in  Hainault, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other  little  districts,  affecting  supernatural  sanction 
for  the  authority  which  their  good  swords  have  won  and  are  ever  ready  to 
maintain.  Thus  organised,  the  force  of  iron  asserts  and  exerts  itself.  Duke, 
count,  seignor  and  vassal,  knight  and  squire,  master  and  man  swarm  ana 
struggle  amain.  A  wild,  chaotic,  sanguinary  scene.  Here,  bi^op  and  baron 
contend,  centuries  long,  murdering  human  creatures  b^  ten  thousands  for  an 
acre  or  two  of  swampy  pasture;  there,  doughty  families,  hugging  old  musty 
Quarrels  to  their  heart,  bufifet  each  other  from  generation  to  generation;  and 
thus  they  go  on,  raging  and  wrestling  among  tnemselves,  with  sJl  the  world, 
shrieking  insane  war-cries  which  no  human  soul  ever  imderstood — red  caps 
and  black,  white  hoods  and  gray,  Hooks  and  Cods,  dealing  destruction,  build- 
ing castles  and  burning  them,  tilting  at  tourneys,  stealing  bullocks,  roasting 
Jews,  robbing  the  highways,  crusading — now  upon  Syrian  sands  against 
Pa3niim  do^,  now  in  Frisian  quagmires  against  Albigenses,  Stedingers,  and 
other  heretics — plunging  about  in  blood  and  fire,  repenting,  at  icfle  times, 
and  paving  their  passage  through  purgatory  witn  large  slices  of  iU-gotten 
gains  placea  in  the  ever-extended  aead-hand  of  the  church;  acting,  on  the 
whole,  according  to  their  kind,  and  so  getting  themselves  civilised  or  exter- 
minated, it  matters  little  which.  Thus  they  play  their  part,  those  energetic 
men-at-arms;  and  thus  one  great  force,  the  force  of  iron,  spins  and  expands 
itself,  century  after  century,  helping  on,  as  it  whirls,  the  great  progress  of 
society  towards  its  goal,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Another  force — the  force  clerical — the  power  of  clerks,  arises;  the  might 
of  educated  mind  measuring  itself  against  brute  violence;  a  force  embodied, 
as  often  before,  as  priestcraft — the  strength  of  priests:  craft  meaning  simply 
strength,  in  our  old  mother-tongue.  This  great  force,  too,  develops  itself 
variously,  being  sometimes  beneficent,  sometimes  malignant.  Pnesthood' 
works  out  its  task,  age  after  age:  now  smoothing  penitent  death-beds,  con- 
secrating graves,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  incarnating  the 
Christian  precepts,  in  an  age  of  rapine  and  homicide,  doing  a  thousand  deeds 
of  love  and  charity  among  the  obscure  and  forsaken — deeds  of  which  there 
shall  never  be  human  chronicle,  but  a  leaf  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the  recording 
angel's  book;  hiving  precious  honey  from  the  few  flowers  of  gentle  art  which 
bloom  upon  a  howling  wilderness;  holding  up  the  light  of  science  over  a 
stormy  sea;  treasuring  in  convents  and  crypts  tne  few  fossils  of  antique  learn- 
ing which  become  visible,  as  the  extinct  Megatherium  of  an  elder  world  re- 
appears after  the  Gothic  deluge;  and  now,  careering  in  helm  and  hauberk 
with  the  other  ruffians,  bandying  blows  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  blasting 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle  its  trembling  enemies,  while  sovereigns,  at  the 
head  of  armies,  grovel  in  the  dust  and  offer  abject  submission  for  the  kiss  of 
peace;  exercising  the  same  conjury  over  ignorant  baron  and  cowardly  hind, 
making  the  fiction  of  apostolic  authority  to  bind  and  loose,  as  prolific  in  acres 
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843  the  other  divme  right  to  have  and  hold;  thus  the  force  of  cultivated  in- 
tellect, wielded  by  a  chosen  few  and  sanctioned  by  supernatural  autiiority, 
becomes  as  potent  as  the  sword. 

A  third  force,  developing  itself  more  slowly,  becomes  even  more  potent 
than  the  rest — tne  power  of  gold.  Even  iron  yields  to  the  more  ductile 
metal.  The  importance  of  mimicipalities,  enriched  by  trade,  begins  to  be 
felt.  Commerce,  the  mother  of  Netherland  freedom,  and,  eventuidly,  its 
destroyer — even  as  in  all  human  history  the  vivifving  becomes  afterwards 
the  dissolving  principle — commerce  changes  insensibly  and  miraculously  the 
aspect  of  society.  Clusters  of  hovels  become  towered  cities;  the  green  and 
gilded  Hansa  of  commercial  republicanism  coils  itself  around  the  decaying 
trunk  of  feudal  despotism.  Cities  leagued  with  cities  throughout  and  beyond 
Christendom — empire  within  empire — bind  themselves  closer  and  closer  in 
the  electric  chain  of  human  sympathy  and  grow  stronger  and  stronger  by 
mutual  support.  Fishermen  and  river  raftsmen  become  ocean  adventurers 
and  merchant  princes.  Commerce  plucks  up  half-drowned  Holland  by  Uie 
locks  and  pours  gold  into  her  lap.  Gold  wrests  power  from  iron.  Needy 
Flemish  weavers  become  mighty  manufacturers.  Armies  of  workmen,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  tramp  through  the  swarming  streets.  Silk-makers,  dothi- 
ers,  brewers  become  the  gossips  of  kings,  lend  their  royal  gossips  vast  sums, 
and  bum  the  royal  notes  of  hand  in  fires  of  cinnamon  wood.  Wealth  brings 
strength,  strength  confidence.  Learning  to  handle  cross-bow  and  dagger, 
the  burghers  fear  less  the  baronial  sword,  finding  that  their  own  will  cut  as 
well,  seeing  that  great  armies — flowers  of  chivalry — can  ride  away  before 
them  fast  enough  at  battles  of  spurs  and  other  encoimters.  Sudden  riches 
be^et  insolence,  tumults,  civic  broils.  Internecine  quarrels,  horrible  tumults 
stam  the  streets  with  blood,  but  education  lifts  the  citizens  more  and  more 
out  of  the  original  slough.  They  learn  to  tremble  as  little  at  priestcraft  as  at 
swordcraft,  having  acquired  something  of  each.  Gold  in  the  end,  unsanc- 
tioned by  right  divine,  weighs  up  the  other  forces,  supernatural  as  they  are. 
And  so,  stru^ling  along  their  appointed  path,  making  cloth,  making  money, 
making  treaties  with  great  kingdoms,  making  war  by  land  and  sea,  ringing 
great  fells,  waving  ^eat  banners,  they,  too — these  insolent,  boisterous  burgh- 
ers— accomplish  their  work. 

Thus,  the  mighty  power  of  the  purse  develop  itself,  and  municipal  lib- 
erty becomes  a  substantial  fact — a  fact,  not  a  principle;  for  the  old  theorem 
of  sovereignty  remains  imdisputed  as  ever.  Neither  the  nation^  in  mass,  nor 
'  the  citizens,  m  class,  lajr  claim  to  human  rights.  All  upper  attnbutes— legis- 
lative, judicial,  administrative — remain  in  the  land-master's  breast  alone. 
It  is  an  absurdity,  therefore,  to  argue  with  Grotius»»  concemmg  the  unknown 
antiquitv  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  republic  never  existed  at  all  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  only  bom  after  long  years  of  agony .& 
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As  the  seven  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrechti  Friedandi 
Groningen,  Ovei^ssel,  and  Gelderland  formed  in  the  eariy  ages  of  thdr 
history  four  distinct  and  separate  states,  to  follow  out  minutely  the  annals 
of  each  would  cause  the  thread  of  the  subject  to  be  perpetually  broken  off, 
and  by  diverting  the  attention  into  so  manv  channels  deprive  it  of  any  in- 
terest it  might  otherwise  possess;  and  would  moreover  swell  the  work  to  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  render  it  unavailable  to  the  general  reader.  This  is  the 
less  necessary,  as,  with  some  difference  of  detail,  the  general  features  of  the 
constitution  and  governments  of  the  Netherland  states  bear  so  strong  a  simi- 
larity to  each  other  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  one  will  ^ve  a  tolerably 
clear  insight  into  all.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  observations  principidly 
to  Holland  and  Zealand,  which,  during  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
formed  a  state  or  county  of  itself;  the  prince-bishop  of  Utrecht  hdd  that 
province,  together  with  Groningen  and  Overjrssel,  as  a  fief  of  the  German 
Empire,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
in  spiritual  matters.  Friesland  will  often  present  itself  to  our  notice  as  a 
subject  of  contention  between  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  and  the  coimts  of  Hol- 
land, and  retaining  its  independence  against  both,  under  a  podestaU  of  its 
own  choosing. 

Gelderland  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Germany  imtil  the  year  1002, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  II  made  it  a  separate  county,  feudatory  to  the 
empire;  Otto,  the  first  count,  coming  into  possession  of  Zutphen  also,  by  his 
marriage  with  Sophia,  heiress  of  that  county.  Gelderland  was  raised  to  a 
duchy  m  1337  by  Louis  VH  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Germany. 

2S3 
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THE  PERIODS  OF  DUTCH  HISTORY 

The  history  of  Holland  thus  divides  itself  into  four  periods:  *  the  first  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  ninth  cjentury,  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a 
separate  coimty,  to  the  year  1428.  when  it  became  annexed  to  a  great  portion 
of  the  other  states  of  the  Netherlands,  under  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy: the  government  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Burgimdy  and  Aus- 
tria will  form  the  second  period,  ending  in  1579,  when  the  union  of  Utrecht 
laid  the  foimdation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

It  is  here  that  the  history  of  Holland  has  been  generally  considered  to 
begin;  and  from  this  epoch  it  is  supposed  her  birth  as  a  free  and  commercial 
country  is  to  be  dated.  No  idea,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous;  Holland 
was  no  Pallas  among  nations,  starting  at  once  into  vigour  and  maturity, 
exempt  from  the  errors  and  trials  of  youth;  it  was  not  the  mere  act  of  revolt 
from  Spain  that  made  her  a  nation  of  heroes,  statesmen,  lerislators,  and  mer- 
chants, such  as  we  then  find  her.  She  had  been  formed  oy  long  years  of 
experience,  by  long  ages  of  endurance.  The  strength  which  enabled  her  to 
cope  with  a  power  so  mfinitely  superior  to  her  own  had  been  infused  by  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  equal  laws,  constitutional  rights,  and  prescriptive  fran- 
chises. It  was  not  to  enforce  the  fanciful  theory  of  a  constitution,  not  to 
create  new  rights,  new  laws,  new  liberties,  that  the  Dutch  threw  ofif  their 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign;  but  to  preserve  those  which  they  had  been 
constantly  asserting,  and  jealously  defending,  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before;  and  the  war  of  independence 
was  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  the  contest — the  desperate  extreinity  to 
which  they  were  unwillingly  driven  by  the  obstinacy  and  cruelty  of  Philip  II, 
not  a  scheme  devised  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  The  separation  of  Hol- 
land from  Spain  involved  but  a  slight  change  in  her  internal  government,  the 
essential  prmciples  of  which  had  already  existed  for  centunes;  and  though 
the  extension  of  liberty  obtained  by  this  event  did  imdoubtedly  tend  to  uie 
vast  improvement  of  her  commerce,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  after  the 
decay  of  the  Italian  republics,  Holland  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
except  Flanders  and  Brabant,  as  well  in  commerce  and  navigation  as  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  union  of  Utrecht  may  therefore  be  properly  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  period,  which  extends  to  the  year  1747,  when  a 
radical  change  was  effected  in  the  constitution  of  Holland,  then  rendered 
monarchical  m  fact,  though  not  in  name,  by  the  creation  of  a  stadholderate, 
hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  line. 

The  fourth  short  and  mournful  era  is  comprised  between  1747  and  1795, 
when  the  provinces  were  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic. 
During  this  time,  but  feeble  and  evanescent  scintillations  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  spirit  appear.  The  whole  nation,  divided  into  two  factions,  the  orange 
and  republican,  sacrificed  with  one  accord  the  welfare  of  the  conmionwealth 
to  the  rage  of  party  spirit. 

Thus  enfeebled  and  tottering,  HoUand  requu-ed  no  seer  to  foretell  that 

['  Blok  <*  divides  the  history  of  the  Dutch  people  into  seven  periods  :  1st,  the  period  of  the 
most  ancient  times,  ending  with  the  complete  development  of  the  feudal  states  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  2nd,  the  period  of  Burgundian  power,  ending  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
8rd,  the  period  of  the  Eighty  Years'  War,  ending  in  1648 ;  4th,  the  period  of  the  repahlic,  which 
fell  in  1795 ;  5th,  the  transition  period  of  French  influence  until  1815 ;  6th,  the  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands  until  1880 ;  7th,  the  period  of  the  history  of  Holland  after 
the  separation  from  Belgium.] 
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her  Ides  were  come.  Prussia,  England,  and  France  each  struck  a  death-blow 
at  her  heart;  but  she  covered  herself  with  her  robe  as  she  fell— science,  the 
arts,  and  the  venerable  relics  of  her  ancient  institutions  veiled  from  human 
e^es  the  extremity  of  her  degradation.  Hie  civilised  world,  her  jealous 
nvals  themselves,  mourned  over  her  fate.  Mocked  with  the  name  of  an  in- 
dependent republic,  deluded  with  the  shadow  of  a  free  constitution,  Holland 
found  her  treasury  drained  by  French  extortion,  her  conmierce  made  sub- 
servient to  French  interests,  and  her  government  framed  and  chaoged  ac- 
cording to  the  fanciful  models  of  French  politicians.  With  the  invasion  of 
the  year  1795,  therefore,  her  history  closes,  since  she  appears  no  more  cm  the 
theatre  of  Europe  as  a  free  commonwealth. 

Her  regeneration,  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  1813,  is  die  beginning  of  a 
new  era. 

HOLLAND  AS  A  GERMAN  FIEF 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  had  finally  imited 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Friesland  to  the  Qiristian  church.  Hie  laist  king, 
Gundebold,  grandson  of  Radbod,  was  slain  in  the  famous  expedition  of 
tibis  monarch  agamst  the  Saracens  in  Spain;  and  from  that  time  Fricdand 
was  ^vemed  by  counts  and  dukes  appomted  bv  the  emi)eror,  and  afterwards 
by  his  son  Louis  the  Pious.  On  the  division  of  tiie  empire  in  843  made  after 
the  death  of  Louis,  between  his  three  sons,  Lothair,  Ludwig  the  German,  and 
Charles,  sumamed  the  Bald.  Ludwig  received  that  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
which  lies  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  provinces  between  that  river 
and  the  Maas  and  ^helde  were  allotted  to  the  emperor  Lothair. 

The  situation  of  these  coimtries  rendered  tiiem  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes  or  Normans,  for  three  centuries  tiie  terror  and 
scourge  of  Europe;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  erecting  a  bamer 
against  their  assaults  that  Ludwig  the  German  nanted  to  Dirk,^  one  of  the 
counts  in  Friesland,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  forest  m  Wasda.  Hie  Danes,  how- 
ever, continued  to  harass  Friesland  as  before,  sometimes  plimdering  the 
country,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants;  sometimes 
making  transient  settlements  there,  and  forcing  the  sovereigns  to  surrender 
to  them  possession  of  different  portions  of  it.  Charles  III  of  Fran^  sur- 
named  the  Fat,  having  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, found  himself  obliged  to  purchase  their  absence  from  Germany  by 
the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Friesland  to 
Godfrey,  their  king  (883),  by  which  act  (Jerulf,  the  son  of  Count  Dirk,  be- 
came a  subject  of  the  Dane.  The  death  of  Godfrey,  who  was  treacherously 
assassinated,  two  years  after,  by  order  of  Charles,  restored  Gerulf  to  his 
allegiance  under  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  received  from  Amulf, 
successor  to  the  empire,  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  Zuithardershage. 

Gerulf  was  the  father  of  that  Dirk  whom  the  Hollanders  reckon  as  theur 
first  count,  probably  because  he  was  the  first  who  possessed  the  monastery 
of  Eemond,  whence  nearly  all  the  documents  relating  to  their  early  history 
are  drawn.  From  him,  the  line  of  succession  and  the  thread  of  history  con- 
tinue unbroken. 

The  time  of  the  foimdation  of  the  county  of  Holland  is  involved  m  great 
obscurity,  and  we  will  not  enter  into  the  tedious  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  fixed  in  863,  or  in  the  year  922.    For  the  former  date  we  have  the 

[*  The  name  is  also  given  as  Dietrich,  'Fheodeiic,  and  Theodore.] 
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authority  of  Melis  Stoke,^  Beka,^  Barlandus,«  Meyer,/  and  numerous  others; 
whUe  BucheliuSjfl'  the  annotator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Beka,  and  Wagenaar^ 
insist  upon  the  latter. 


THE  FIRST  DIRKS,   I-IV   (912-1049) 

To  the  lands  which  Count  Dirk  already  held,  Charles  IV  of  France,  sur- 
named  the  Simple,  added  the  abbey  of  Egmond,  with  its  dependencies,  from 
Zuithardershage  to  Kinnem.    By  the  cession  which  this  prince  made  to  the 

emperor  Henry  I  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Lorraine,  these  lands,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  which  Count 
Dirk  possessed,  became  a  fief  of 
Germany  in  974.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  Dirk  than  that  he  built 
a  church  of  wood  at  Egmond,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Adelbert,  and  founded 
there  a  convent  of  nuns.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  occuired 
m  the  year  923. 

Hardly  had  Dirk  11  established 
himself  in  the  government  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  march  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  West  Friesland, 
whom  he  overcame,  and  forced  to 
return  to  obedience.  He  had  by 
his  wife,  Hildegarde,  two  sons,  of 
whom  the  younger,  Egbert,  became 
archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  elder, 
Arnold,  married  Luitgarde,  sister 
of  Theophano,  the  wife  of  Otto  II, 
emperor  of  Germany  (983).  The 
empress  Theophano,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  during  tiie 
minority  of  her  son.  Otto  III,  en- 


CouNT  Dirk  II 
(From  a  maniucript  at  Egmond) 


joyed  a  large  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empu^;  and  her  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  count  of  Holland 
induced  her  to  use  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young  emperor,  to 
obtain  for  Dirk  a  grant  of  all  those  states  as  an  hereditary  fief  whicn  he  nad 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  usufruct  only.    Dirk  II  died  in  988. 

The  grant  of  Otto  III  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  Arnold  should  obtain 
the  emp)eror's  confirmation  of  his  authority,  and  the  succession  henceforward 
passed  in  the  regular  line,  without  any  intervention  of  the  imperial  sov- 
ereignty, nor  did  the  emperors  ever  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  county;  in  process  of  time,  indeed,  the  counts  of 
Holland  so  far  freed  themselves  from  the  ties  of  feudal  allegiance  that  it 
became  at  length  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  Holland  owed  fealty 
to  the  empire  at  all.  Arnold's  short  reign  of  five  years  was  spent  in  continual 
warfare  with  his  rebellious  subjects  of  West  Friesland,  by  whom  he  was  slain 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  village  of  Winkel  (993).    He  left  two  sons,  of 
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whom  the  younger,  Siward,  or  Sigefrid,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  noble  and  iflustrious  house  of  Brederode. 

Du-k  III  succeeded  his  father  when  only  twelve  years  of  ace,  the  govern- 
ment being  administered  during  his  minority  by  his  mother  Luitcarde.  In 
the  year  1010  the  Normans  agam  made  an  irruption  into  Friesland,  defeated 
the  Hollanders  who  opposed  their  passa^ge,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Utrecht. 
This  is  the  last  time  we  hear  of  any  mvasion  by  the  Normans  of  either  Holland 
or  Friesland. 

WARS  WITH  UTRECHT,   FLANDERS,   AND  THE  EMPIRE 

In  the  year  937  the  emperor  Otto  I  of  Germany  had  granted  to  Baldric, 
then  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  By  Ansfrid,  the  do- 
main of  Utrecht  had  been  brought  close  to  the  temtories  of  the  counts  of 
Holland,  over  the  whole  of  which,  likewise,  the  church  of  Utrecht  had  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction;  and  this  furnished  the  bishops  with  a  pretext  for  Isying 
claim  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  county.  Hence  arose  disputes  of  a 
nature  easily  exasperated  into  hostilities. 

In  order  to  provide  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  this  restless 
neighbour,  Dirk  built  and  fortified  the  celebrated  town  of  Dordrecht,  in  1015, 
which  became,  and  long  remained,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  ever  after- 
wards held  the  first  rank  in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  Here  he  levied  tolls 
upon  all  vessels  passing  up  or  down  the  Waal. 

The  emperor  commanded  Gottfried,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  assist  the  bishop 
in  expelling  Dirk  from  the  fortress  of  Dordrecht.  Gottfried,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  assembled  a  large  body  of  troops,  accompanied  by  the  bishops  of 
Cologne,  Cambray,  Lidge,  and  Utrecht,  with  their  forces.  In  the  engage- 
ment which  ensued  in  1018  an  event,  singular  as  unexpected,  turned  uie 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Hollaiiders,  and  saved  the  infant  state 
from  the  destruction  which  appeared  inevitable:  the  battle  was  at  the  hot- 
test, and  the  Hollanders  were  defendmg  themselves  bravely,  but  almost 
hopelessly,  against  superior  numbers,  when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  cry- 
ing, "Fly,  fly/'  None  could  tell  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  it 
was  therefore  interpreted  by  the  troops  of  Lorraine  as  a  warning  from  heaven: 
their  rout  was  instantaneous  and  complete.  Dirk  concluded  his  long  and 
troubled  reign  of  thirty-four  years  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land;  he 
(lied  1039,  soon  after  his  return,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Egmond, 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  ability. 

In  the  reign  of  Dirk  IV  began  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  dissensions 
between  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders  concerning  the  possession  of 
Walcheren,  and  the  other  islands  of  Zealand,  west  of  the  Schelde.  The 
Flemings  claimed  these  territories  in  virtue  of  a  grant  (1007)  made  by  the 
emperor  Henry  II  to  Baldwin  IV,  sumamed  Longbeard,  count  of  Flanders, 
while  the  Hollanders  insisted  on  a  prior  right,  conferred  by  the  gift  of  Lud- 
wig  the  German,  in  the  year  868,  to  Dirk,  the  first  count  of  Holland.  Bald- 
win, fifth  son  and  successor  of  Baldwin  Longbeard,  undertook  a  hostile 
expedition  into  Friesland  and  returned  victorious.  The  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassment,  induced  the  emperor  Henry  III  to 
lend  him  his  assistance  in  regaining  possession  of  those  lands  about  the 
Merwe  and  Rhine,  of  which  he  maintained  that  Count  Dirk  III  had  unjustly 
deprived  his  predecessor. 

The  emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armv,  sailed  down  the  river  to 
Dordrecht,  which  he  forced  to  surrender,  as  well  as  other  towns.     He  was 
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not  able  lon^  to  retain  these  places,  Dirk  having  formed  an  aUiance  ^th 
Gottfried  of  Lorraine. 

The  emperor  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Utrecht,  pursued  by  Dirk  and  a 
small  band  of  troops,  who  so  harassed  the  rear  of  his  army  that  Henry  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  m  safety.  His  departure  left  Dirk 
at  liberty  to  regain  possession  of  all  the  territory  he  had  lost,  which,  however, 
he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  long  in  peace.  While  passing  unguardedly 
through  a  narrow  street,  he  received  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot 
by  an  unknown  hand,  and  died  within  three  days  in  .January,  1049.  Dirk 
died  immarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 


FLORIS  I  TO  rv   (1049-1236) 

The  reign  of  Floris  [or  Florence],  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  ren- 
dered turbulent  and  unhappy  by  the  restless  jealouffjr  and  enmity  of  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  In  the  year  1058,  William  I,  who  then  filled  this  see. 
formed  a  confederacy  against  Floris.  and  the  united  armies,  accompanied 
by  some  troops  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  county  of  Holland.  Flons,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  withstand  so  overwhelming  a  force,  had  recourse  to 
stratagem,  much  in  use  in  the  warfare  of  early  ages.  In  a  field  near  Dordrecht, 
where  his  forces  were  drawn  up  to  await  the  attack,  he  caused  pits  to  be  dug 
and  lightly  covered  with  turf,  into  which  several  of  the  enemies'  horse,  when 
advancing  brisklv,  as  if  to  certain  victory,  suddenly  fell,  and  being  unable  to 
extricate  themselves,  the  whole  army  was  thrown  mto  the  utmost  confusion; 
at  this  moment  Count  Floris  led  forward  his  troops,  and  as  they  met  ¥rith 
scarcely  any  resistance,  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decisive  in  their  favour; 
sixty  thousand  of  the  aUied  troops  were  slain,  and  the  governor  of  Gelderland, 
the  count  of  Louvain,  and  the  bishop  of  Li^ge  made  prisoners. 

A  like  success  attended  the  arms  of  the  count  in  a  second  invasion,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  mark^f  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  lord  of  Cuyck, 
whom  he  defeated  and  put  to  flight  in  an  obstinate  and  murderous  battle, 
fought  near  the  village  of  lower  Hemert.  Wearied  with  the  combat,  Count 
Floris  fell  asleep  under  a  tree,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  when  the  lord 
of  Cuyck,  having  reassembled  his  scattered  soldiers,  returned,  and  surprising 
him  thus  defenceless,  put  him  to  death  with  a  great  number  of  his  followers. 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
retired  in  safety. 

Dirk  V,  being  a  child  of  tender  years  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Gertrude  of  Saxony.  She 
had  conducted  the  administration  scarcely  two  years,  when  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Robert,  the  younger  son  of  Baldwin  V,  of  Flanders 
(sumamed  from  this  alliance  the  Frisian),  and  in  conjunction  with  the  nobles 
conferred  on  him  the  government  of  the  county  during  the  minority  of  her 
son. 

In  May,  1064,  a  grant  was  made  to  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  of  the  whole  of  the  county  west  of  the  Vlie,  and  about  the  Rhine. 
with  the  abbey  of  Egmond,  besides  Bodegrave,  from  which  Dirk  III  haa 
expelled  Dirk  Bavo  [the  vassal  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht]. 

The  bishop,  having  gained  Gottfried,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  his  alliance, 
by  promising  him  the  government  of  Holland,  as  a  fief  of  the  bishopric, 
Robert  attempted  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  against  his  enemies.  Beinff  de- 
feated in  a  severe  battle,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Ghent.     HoUand 
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and  Friesland  submitted  to  Gottfried.  He  founded  the  city  of  Delft,  where, 
after  having  governed  the  country  for  about  four  years  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  he  was  assassinated. 

His  death  was  followed  in  the  same  year,  1075,  by  that  of  William,  bishop 
of  Utrecht.  Conrad,  successor  to  the  see,  assumed,  likewise,  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland.  Tlie  Hollanders,  unable  to  endure  with  patience  the  epis- 
copal yoke,  earnestly  desired  the  restoration  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
Robert  the  Frisian,  being  in  tranquil  possession  of  Flimders,  found  nimself 
at  Uberty  to  assist  his  adopted  son  in  the  enterprise  he  now  formed  for  this 
purpose.  William  the  Conqueror^  then  king  of  England,  who  had  married 
Matilda,  sister  of  Robert  the  Frisian, 
sent  some  vessels  to  their  assistance. 
The  whole  of  the  bishop's  fleet  was 
either  captured  or  dispersed,  and  the 
bishop  renounced  all  claim  to  the  states 
of  the  count  of  Holland,  and  restored 
all  the  conquests  made  by  himself  or 
his  predecessors.  The  inhabitants 
jo)rfully  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Count  Dirk  V.  He  died  m  1091,  hav- 
ing governed  the  county  fifteen  years 
after  his  restoration,  leaving  only  one 
son. 

In  the  reign  of  Floris  II,  sumamed 
the  Fat,  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  rescuing  the 
tomb  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  Imnds 
of  the  infidels.  The  effects  of  the  Cru- 
sades on  Holland  were,  for  some  time 
at  least,  comparatively  slight;  for 
though  we  find  the  names  of  several  of 
her  nobility  numbered  in  the  ranks  of 
the  crusaders,  and  among  them  those 
of  Arkel  and  Brederode,  the  most 
powerful  and  illustrious  in  the  state, 
yet,  whether  that  the  mercantile  habits 
of  the  people  rendered  them  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  except  some  tangible 
advantiige  were  to  be  gained  by  it,  or  that  their  constant  hostilities  with  the 
bishops  of  Utrecht  had  placed  the  church  in  such  an  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  certain  it  is  that  the  enthusiasm  was  neither  so  highlv  wrought  nor  so 
widely  diffused  as  among  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  ancl  particularly  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Flanders. 

Floris  the  Fat  ended  his  tranquil  reign  of  thirty  years  in  the  spring  of 
1121. 

Dirk  VI,  being  too  young  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  to  undertake 
the  nianagein(»nt  of  affairs,  his  mother,  Petronella,  was  appomted  governess 
during  his  minority — a  woman  of  extraordinary  courage,  sagacity,  and  am- 
bition. She  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  her  brother,  Lotnair  of  Saxony, 
against  the  enijx^ror  Henry  V,  with  whom  he  was  at  war;  and  Henry,  although 
he  invaded  Holland  with  a  powerful  army,  found  considerable  difficulty  m 
forcing  Ikt  to  acknowledge  feudal  allegiance  to  him.  The  election  of  Lotnair 
to  the  throne  of  Germany  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  enmity  between  the  em- 
{)erors  and  the  counts  of  Holland,  which  had  now  subsisted,  with  the  inter- 
im W.— VOL.   XIII.    IT 
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mission  only  of  the  short  alliance  between  Floris  the  Fat  and  Henry  V,  for 
more  than  a  century. 

In  this  reign,  Holland  was  already  sufficiently  populous  to  admit  of  the 
removal  of  a  large  colony  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  borders  of  tiie  Elbe  and 
Havel.  The  Hollanders  (so  strong  is  the  power  of  habit  on  the  human  mind) 
fixed  themselves,  by  choice,  on  the  low  and  marshy  lands.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Slavi,  these  patient  and  industrious  colonists 
built  towns  and  churches  in  their  new  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time  ren- 
dered it  incredibly  rich  and  flourishing.    Dirk  VI  died  in  the  autumn  of  1157. 

Ploris  III  finding,  on  his  accession  to  the  government,  that  the  Flenush 
merchants  evaded  the  payment  of  the  tolls  at  Dordrecht,  by  passing  down 
the  Maas,  obtained  permission  of  the  emperor  to  establish  a  toll.  Count 
Philip  of  Flanders  equipped  a  number  of  ships  sufficient  to  keep  the  Holland 
navy  in  check,  while  with  his  land  forces  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Waasland,  after  which,  having  enriched  his  troops  with  considerable  booty, 
he  retired  to  Flanders.  Count  Floris  put  to  sea  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  a  severe  naval  battle,  wounded  and  carried  prisoner  to  Bruges. 
Philip  consented  to  release  Floris,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  and 
to  remstate  him  in  the  territories  he  held  of  Flanders. 

The  West  Frieslanders  had  not  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  for 
rebellion,  and  Floris  was  never  able,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  to  reduce 
his  rebellious  subjects  in  that  quarter  to  entire  obedience. 

The  crusade  preached  in  1187  by  Pope  Clement  III  drew  a  considerable 
number  of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  the  army  of  Frederick  I  or  Barbarossa. 
emperor  of  Germany:  among  these  was  the  count  of  Holland,  who  had  assumed 
the  cross  three  years  before.  He  was  among  the  immense  number  of  those 
who  fell  victims  to  a  pestilence.  He  was  buried  near  the  grave  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  in  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Antioch.  This  count  is  said  to  be 
the  first  who  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  privilege  of  coining  money 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  Holland. 

Floris  III  left  four  sons,  Dirk  VII,  his  successor  to  the  county;  William, 
who  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  for  nearly  five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father;  Floris,  archdeacon  of  Utrecht;  Robert,  governor  of  Kennemerland, 
and  four  daughters. 

William  of  Holland  perceiving,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  that  some  enemies  at  court  had  found  means  to  excite  suspicion  and 
jealousy  in  the  mind  of  his  brother  towards  him,  retired  to  West  Friesland, 
where  the  disaffected  were  always  sure  to  find  companions  ready  for  revolt. 
Hostilities  were  begim  on  the  side  of  William,  when  Dh-k  sent  one  part  of  his 
army  to  Friesland,  under  the  conduct  of  his  wife  Adelaide  (daughter  of  the 
count  of  Cleves),  while  he  himself  advanced  with  the  remainder  to  expel  the 
Flemings  from  Walcheren.  The  issue  of  both  expeditions  proved  fortunate. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  brothers  were  reconciled  and  Dirk 
consented  to  bestow  on  William  all  his  possessions  in  Friesland,  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  Holland.  The  good  fortune  of  Count  Dirk  at  length  deserted  him, 
and  the  event  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged  with  Utrecht, 
was  disastrous  in  the  extreme  both  to  himself  and  the  state.  The  bishop 
betook  himself  for  protection  to  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant,*  or  Lower  Lor- 

*  The  duchy  of  Brabant  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1106,  when  the  emperor,  Henry  V, 
divided  the  ancient  kingdom,  or  duchy  of  Lorraine,  into  two  parts,  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Lorraine,  and  bestowed  the  latter  on  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  count  of  Louvain,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Brabant  and  Lorraine.  Henry  IIT,  duke  of  Brabant,  dropped  the  title  of  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  styled  himself  duke  of  Brabant  only.     See  Guicciardini  *  and  Johan.  &  Leid.> 
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raine.  Dirk's  troops  were  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  takra  pris- 
oner. He  was  released  within  the  year  upon  payment  of  2,000  maxka  of 
silver;  but  by  the  treaty  then  made  with  the  duke  he  was  oblig^  to  surrender 
Breda,  and  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  do  homage  to  the  dukes  of 
Brabwt  for  Dordrecht  and  all  the  lands  lyinj;  between  Sti^en,  Walwyk,  and 
Brabant,  and  to  assist  them  against  all  their  enemies^  except  the  emperor. 
Thus  the  ancient  capital  of  the  county  became  a  fief  of  Brabant,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1283,  when  John  I,  duke  of  Brabant,  released  the  count 
of  Holland  from  his  fealty.  Dirk  died  in  1203,  the  government  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  girl  of  tender  years, 
^ded  by  a  mother  sufficiently  smrewd, 
mdeed,  and  courageous,  but  mtriguing 
and  ambitious. 

The  last  wish  of  Count  Dirk,  that 
the  guardianship  of  his  daughter.  Ada, 
and  her  states  should  be  confided  to 
his  brother  William,  was  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  countess-dowager, 
Adelaide  of  Cleves,  who^  in  order  to 
debar  him  from  all  share  m  the  admin- 
istration, had  determined  upon  marry- 
ing her  dau^ter  to  Louis,  count  of 
Loon.  Withm  a  very  short  time,  how- 
ever, symptoms  of  discontent  at  the 
prospect  of  being  governed  by  a  fe- 
male, and  a  stranger,  b^an  to  mani- 
fest themselves  amon^  some  of  the 
nobility.  The  disaffected  brought 
WiUiam  disguised  to  the  island  of 
Schouwen.  Here  he  was  received  witii 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  diortly 
after  was  proclaimed  as  lawful  gov- 
ernor. The  countess  Ada  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Texel,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  court  of  John,  king  of 
England. 

The  termination  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  left  Count 
William  free  to  accompany  the  crusade  undertaken  at  this  time  (May,  1217); 
and  he  accordingly  set  sail  from  the  Maas,  with  twelve  large  ships,  which, 
uniting  with  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels  from  Friesland,  arrived  after 
some  delays  at  the  port  of  Lisbon.  Immediately  upon  their  landing,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  by  the  Portuguese  nobles  to  the  crusaders,  beseechmg  their 
assistance  against  the  king  of  Morocco,  who  had  wrested  the  fortress  of 
Alcacerndo-Sal  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  to  deliver  into  his  hands  a  hundred  Cmnstian  slaves  every  year. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Frieslanders  refused  to  delay  their  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  the  Hollanders  under  Count  William  besie^d  and  took 
Alcacer-do-Sal,  and  continued  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  rortugal.  In 
1218  William  joined  the  fleet  of  the  crusaders  at  Acre. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
which  he  governed  in  peace  for  about  four  years.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1224. 
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An  Early  Charter 

In  this  reign  was  granted  a  charter  of  privileges  (nearly  the  oldest  known 
in  the  county  of  Holland^  to  the  city  of  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  in  the  joint 
names  of  Joanna,  countess  of  Flanders,  and  William  of  Holland.  By  this 
charter,  certain  nnes  were  fixed  for  fighting,  maiming,  striking,  or  railing, 
for  resisting  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  other  delinquencies  of 
minor  importance,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schout  and  sheriflFs.  A  lifiddd- 
burger,  cnoosing  another  lord  than  the  count  of  Holland,  must  pay  ten 
pounds  Flemish  (5Z.)  to  the  coimt,  and  ten  shillings  to  the  town;*  the  count 
reserving  to  himself  the  judgment  in  such  cases. 

The  charters  of  the  other  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  bear  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  this,  which,  ancient  as  it  is,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have 
been  rather  a  confirmation  of  prescriptive  customs  than  a  new  code  of  re^ 
lations,  though  there  is  no  earlier  instance  on  record  of  the  counts  bindmg 
themselves  by  oath  to  the  observance  of  them. 

Floris  IV  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
1224,  but  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
coimty  during  his  minority,  or  under  whose  direction  it  was  that  the  voung 
count  conferred  on  the  towns  of  Domburg  and  West  Kappel,  in  Walcheren, 
charters  of  privileges. 

Floris  was  the  first  and  last  of  the  coimts  of  Holland  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  holy  see,  bore  a  part  in  one  of  those  crusades  aeainst 
Christian  heretics,  which  had,  unhappily,  become  so  much  the  mode  during 
this  century.  The  Stedingers,  a  people  inhabiting  the  small  tract  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Weser,  having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  temporal  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  were,  for  this  reason,  accused  by  him 
of  heresy,  before  Pope  Gregory  IX,  who  preached  a  general  crusade  against 
them.  The  duke  ot  Brabant,  therefore,  with  the  count  of  Geves  and  the 
count  of  Holland,  who  sailed  to  the  Weser  in  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ehips, 
led  their  united  forces  into  the  country  of  the  Stedingers.  In  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle  (1234),  four  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  they  sub- 
mitted at  length  to  the  archbishop. 

The  fame  of  Count  Floris'  beauty,  valour,  and  skill  in  all  knightly  accom- 

Clishments  being  widely  spread  abroad,  produced  such  an  eager  desire  in  tiie 
reast  of  the  young  countess  de  Clermont  to  see  so  bright  a  pattern  of  chiv- 
alry that  she  mduced  her  aged  husband  to  proclaim  a  tournament  at  CoiHbie 
(1235),  where  she  knew  the  youn§  count  would  not  fail  to  be  present.  Tlie 
apparently  innocent  curiosity  of  his  wife  aroused  such  furious  jealousy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  old  man  that,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  horsemen,  he  rushed 
suddenly  upon  Count  Floris,  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and  dew  him,  be- 
fore his  attendants  had  time  to  assemble  for  his  defence.  His  death,  how- 
ever, was  instantly  avenged  by  Theodore,  count  of  Qeves,  who  killed  the 
count  de  Clermont  on  the  spot.  Thus  perished  Count  Floris  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  leavmg  his  states  to  his  son  WiUiam  II,  an  infant 
under  seven  years  of  age. 

*  Tliat  of  Geertruydenberg  is  somewhat  older,  being  dated  1218»  but  much  mutilftted*  [In 
Flanders,  however,  such  charters  had  been  granted  a  century  earlier.  See  the  Hiatorioal  Intro- 
duction and  also  Chapter  II.] 

'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  had  a  right  to  withdraw  his  allegianoe  from 
his  lord,  a  custom  which,  tnough  it  mifi^ht  be  the  occasion  of  some  disorders,  most  yet,  bj  pro- 
viding a  remedy  against  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  lord,  have  tended  mnca  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  feudal  government. 
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pn6-i»iA.D.] 

COUNT  WILLIAM  n,  EMPEBOR  OF  GEBICANT  (1235-1266) 

The  government  of  the  county,  during  the  minoritv  of  the  young  prince, 
was  entrusted  to  Otto  III^  bishop  of  Utrecht,  brother  of  the  late  count. 
William  had  just  entered  his  twentieth  year,  was  still  ^^  beardless  and  blush- 
ing/' and  not  yet  knighted,  when  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  ^  In 
the  year  1245  rope  Imiocent  IV  had  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunicar 
tion  against  Frederick  n.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decree  of  Uie  councU, 
Innocent  spared  neither  pains  nor  monev  to  procure  tiie  dection  of  another 
emperor.  William  hastened  to  Aix-larChapelle  [Aachen],  to  receive  the  imr 
penal  crown,  but  found  this  city  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Frederick, 
and  it  coft  him  a  long  and  expensive  si^  before  he  could  effect  his  entrance. 
He  was  obliged,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  canying  it  on,  to  mortgage  Nime- 
ffuen,  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  to  the  duke  of  Gelderland,  for  the  sum  oi 
16,000  marks  of  silver. 

The  new  emperor's  coronation  was  performed  by  Ck>nrad,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (1248) ;  but  William  was  never  able,  even  after  tlie  death  of  Frederick 
n  (1260),  to  insure  general  obedience  to  his  authoritv;  while  the  measures 
he  took  for  this  purpose  raised  up  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  enemy  in  his 
hereditary  states.  According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  C^many,  those  valh 
sals  who  neglected  to  do  homage  to  a  new  emperor  within  a  year  and  a  day 
^ter  his  coronation  lost  irrecoverably  the  fiefs  which  they  hdd  of  the  empire. 
The  emperor,  therefore,  in  a  diet  held  1252  at  Frankfort,  declared  all  uioee 
fiefs  escheat^,  the  possessors  of  which  had  not  received  investiture  from  him 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  coronation  at  Aix.  Among  the  number 
of  these  was  Maigaret,  countess  of  Flanders,  fatnOiarly  termed^' Black  Mar- 
garet," daughter  of  Baldwin,  emperor  of  Ck>nstantinople.  ^e  had  omitted 
to  do  homage  for  the  five  islands  west  of  the  Schelde,  for  which  reason  l^^iam 
deprived  her  of  these  territories,  and  bestowed  them  on  John  of  Avennes, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Adelaide.  John  was  the  son  of  Ifarguret,  by  her 
first  husband,  Bosschaert  [or  Burchard],  lord  of  Avennes,  from  whom  she  had 
been  divorced  in  1214,  on  the  plea  oi  too  near  a  relationship  between  the 
parties,  and  that  Bosschaert  had  entered  into  holy  orders,  ana  was  a  deacon 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  William  de  Dam- 
pierre,  a  Burgundian  nobleman,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  William,  Guy, 
and  John ;  and  upon  her  succession  to  the  county,  after  her  union  with  William, 
she  declared  her  intention  of  leaving  the  whole  of  her  states  to  the  children 
of  her  second  husband,  alleging  that,  the  marriage  with  Bosschaert  of  Avennes 
having  been  declared  null  by  the  pope,  the  issue  of  it  must  be  illq^timate. 

The  stigma  thus  cast  on  his  birth,  coupled  with  the  fear  of  losing  his  in- 
heritance, provoke<l  John  of  Avennes  to  declare  open  war  against  his  mother; 
but  on  the  mediation  of  Louis  IX  of  France,  a  treaty  was  made,  whereby 
John,  after  his  mother's  death,  should  inherit  Hainault,  and  William  de 
Dampierre,  Flanders.  Matters  stood  thus,  when  William  made  the  transfer 
above  mentioned,  of  the  fiefs  held  by  Flanders,  under  the  empire,  in  favour 
of  John  of  Avennes.  This  intelligence  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Marsaret, 
than  she  assembled  a  powerful  army,  with  the  design  of  invading  Zealand; 
and  when  her  troops  were  in  readiness  to  march,  sent  to  demand  homage  of 
the  emperor,  as  Count  of  Holland,  for  the  five  islands  of  the  Schelde. 

The  emperor,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  his  high  station,  haughtily  answered 
that  "  he  would  be  no  servant  where  he  was  master,  nor  vassal  where  he  was 
lord.'*    The  rage  of  Black  Margaret  at  this  contemptuous  reply  knew  no 
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bounds;  and  while  she  sought  to  amuse  William  by  affecting  to  listen  to  the 
terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant,  she  despatched 
her  son,  Guy  de  Dampierre,  at  the  head  of  her  army,  into  Zealand.  The  troops 
landed  at  West  Kappel,  where  they  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Hollanders,  under  Floris,  brother  of  the  emperor;  and  Guy  and  his 
brother,  John  de  Dampierre,  were  taken  prisoners.  Black  Margaret  was  now 
amenable  to  terms  of  peace  which  she  had  before  haughtily  and  aE^grily  refused.^ 

In  1255  William  found  it  necessary  to  repair  in  person,  witti  a  powerful 
army,  to  West  Friesland,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  From  Alkmaar, 
he  advanced  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vroone,  a  considerable  village  of  Fries- 
land;  before  him  lay  the  Heer  Huygenward,  a  large  drained  lake,  now  entirely 
frozen  over.  The  Frieslanders  purposely  retreating  to  where  the  ice  was 
weakest,  he  galloped  on  in  heedless  pursuit  of  them,  leaving  his  troops  at 
some  distance  behmd.  The  ice  broke.  Three  or  four  of  the  Friedanders 
immediately  rushed  upon  him;  and,  deaf  to  his  prayers  for  mercy  and  offers 
of  ransom,  cruelly  slaughtered  him.  His  bodjr  was  secretly  buried  at  Hoogt- 
woude;  and  his  army,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  retreated  in  disoraer 
and  with  heavy  loss  to  Holland. 

The  numerous  and  expensive  undertakings  in  which  William  11  was  en- 
gaged, during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  government,  rendered  necessary 
to  him  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  towns  of  Alkmaar,  Haarlem,  and 
Delft,  which  he  purchased  by  the  grant  or  confirmation  of  privileges  so  im- 
portant that  in  course  of  time  they  rendered  them,  as  towns,  integral  and 
mfluential  portions  of  the  nation.  As  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  Holland  began  to  assume  a  regular  and  per- 
manent form,  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  short  digression,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  such  an  idea  of  its  composition,  before  the  imion  of  1579,a8  the  notices 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  different  histories  and  descriptions  of 
the  country  will  enable  us  to  form. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  HOLLAND 

The  towns  of  Holland  were  not,  as  in  other  nations,  merely  portions  of 
the  state,  but  the  state  itself  was  rather  an  aggregate  of  towns,  eadi  of  which 
formed  a  commonwealth  within  itself,  providing  for  its  own  defence,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  holding  separate  courts  of  justice,  and  administering  ito  own 
finances;  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  being  vested  in  the 
towns,  forming  m  their  collective  capacity  the  assembly  of  the  states. 

The  government  of  every  town  was  administered  by  a  senate  {wethovder^ 
schap),  formed  of  two,  three,  or  four  burgomasters,  and  a  certain  number  of 
sheriffs  {schepenen),  generally  seven;  a  few  of  the  towns,  as  Dordrecht,  had 
only  one  burgomaster.  The  duties  of  the  senate  were  to  provide  for  tiie 
public  safety  by  keeping  the  city  walls  and  fortifications  in  repair,  to  call 
out  and  muster  the  burgher  guards  in  case  of  invasion  or  civil  tumult,  to 
administer  the  finances,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  town  by  levying 
excises  on  different  articles  of  consumption,  and  to  affix  the  portion  of  county 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  each  individual.    To  the  burgomasters  was  committed 

*  After  the  battle  of  West  Kappel,  according  to  Matthew  Paris/  John  of  Ayennes  sent  am- 
bassadors to  his  mother,  entreating  her  to  listen  to  terms  of  acconmiodation,  if  not  for  hlB  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  her  sons,  who  were  his  prisoners.  **  My  sons  are  in  your  hands,"  answered  the 
fierce  old  virago  ;  "  but  not  for  that  will  I  bend  to  your  will :  slay  them,  batcher  I  and  devour 
one  seasoned  with  pepper,  and  the  other  with  salt  and  garlic ! "  Such  langoage  in  the  mooth 
of  a  woman,  and  a  princess,  would  give  us  no  very  advantageous  opinion  of  the  manners  o( 
these  tinges. 
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the  care  of  the  police  and  the  ammunition,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  cleansing 
and  victu^ing  the  town.  The  senate  generally  appointed  two  treasurers  to 
receive  and  disburse  the  city  fimds  under  their  inspection,  and  an  advocate, 
or  pensionary,  whose  office  (similar  to  that  of  recorder  in  English  municipal 
corporations)  was  to  keep  the  charters  and  records,  and  to  advise  them  upon 
points  of  law.  The  count  had  a  representative  in  each  town,  in  the  peraon 
of  the  schout,  an  officer  whom  he  himself  appointed,  sometimes  out  of  a 
triple  number  named  by  the  senate.  It  was  the  business  of  the  schout,* 
besides  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  count,  to  seize  on  all  suspected 
persons  and  bring  them  to  trial  before  the  vierschaar,  or  judicial  court  of  the 
town.  This  court  was  composed  of  the  sheriffs,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  causes,  and  over  minor  offences,'  except  in  some  towns,  such  as  Leyden, 
Dordrecht,  etc.,  where  the  power  of  trying  capital  crimes  was  specially  given 
to  them  in  the  charters  granted  by  the  counts:  the  schout  was  also  bound  to 
see  the  judgments  of  the  vierschaar  carried  into  execution. 

Besides  the  senate  there  was,  in  eveiy  town,  a  council  of  the  citizens,  called 
the  "great  council''  (vroedschap) ,^  which  was  simunoned  in  early  times  when 
any  matter  of  special  importance  was  to  be  decided  upon;  but  afterwards 
their  functions,  m  many  of  the  towns,  became  restricted  to  tiie  nommation  of 
the  burgomasters  and  sheriffs  for  the  senate.  In  Room,  where  thegovemment 
was  on  a  more  popular  basis  than  in  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Holland,  tiiis 
council  comprised  all  the  inhabitants  possessing  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  nobles,  and  from  this  circumstance  was  cSled  the  rykdam,  or  wealth. 

In  Dordrecht,  the  most  confined  and  aristocratic  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  Holland,  the  great  coimcil  consisted  of  forty  members,  whose 
office  was  for  life,  and  who  filled  up  the  vacancies  as  they  occurred,  by  election 
among  themselves.  The  senate  of  this  town  was  composed  of  one  burgo- 
master, whose  office  was  annual,  nine  sheriffs,  and  five  councillors  (raden); 
four  sheriffs  and  three  councillors  went  out  of  office  one  year,  five  sheriffs 
and  two  councillors  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately;  their  places  were  filled 
up  by  the  count,  or  the  schout  on  his  behalf,  out  of  a  double  number  nomi- 
nated by  the  council  of  forty.  The  only  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
government  were  the  so-named  "eight  good  men"  (goede  luyden  van  achte), 
and  their  functions  wero  limited  to  choosing  the  burgomaster  in  conjunction 
with  those  senators  whose  term  of  office  had  expired;  if  they  were  imanimous, 
their  votes  reckoned  for  twelve,  but  the  burgomaster  chosen  must  always  be 
one  of  the  ex-senators. 

Constitution  of  the  Guilds 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  being  generally  merchants  and  traders, 
w(TP  divided  into  guilds^  of  tlie  different  trades;  at  the  head  of  each  guild 
was  placcMl  a  (k»acon  (rlekkcn),  to  regulate  its  affairs  and  protect  its  interests; 
and  as  the  towns  obtained  their  charters  of  privileges  from  the  counts,  so 
did  the  giiikls  look  to  the  municipal  governments  for  encouragement  and 
support,  and  for  the  immunities  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy.    Each  guild 

*  Wo  have  no  English  term  for  this  offlco  :  that  of  county  sheriff  (including  the  duties  he 
usually  perfonns  by  de])uty)  is  analogous  to  it  in  some  respects  ;  the  word  sellout  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Hchonldre.chter,  a  judge  of  crimes. 

'  The  power  of  trying  offences  which  were  not  capital  was  termed  the  **  low  Jurisdiction." 

'  Literally  ''council  of  wise  men." 

[*  For  further  treatment  of  the  guilds,  see  in  the  next  chapter  the  history  of  the  Belgian 
C4^)mmunes.  In  Holland  the  earliest  guild  was  that  of  the  cloth  merchants  at  Dordrecht,  dating 
frr)m  1200;  the  guilds  came  into  prominence  abort  1850,  but  never  attained  the  power  they 
reached  in  Flanders.] 
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inhabited  for  the  most  part  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  and  over  every 
quarter  two  officers,  called  WykmBesters,  were  appomted  b^  the  buisomasters, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  men  in  their  district  capaQe  of  faM^r- 
ing  arms,  to  see  that  their  arms  were  sufficient  and  ready  for  use,  and  to  as- 
semble them  at  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  or  upon  the  ringing  of  the  town 
bell:  the  citizens,  on  their  part,  were  bound  to  obey  the  summons  witliout 
delay,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Over  all  the  wykmeesters  were  placed 
two,  three,  or  four  superior  officers,  called  hoofdmannen,  or  captains  of  the 
burgher  guards. 

The  guilds,  when  called  out  to  service  within  the  town,  assembled,  and 
acted  each  under  their  own  banners;  but  in  defence  of  the  state  they  were 
accustomed  to  march  together  under  the  standard  of  the  town,  and  droBsed 
in  the  city  livery.  As  every  member  of  a  guild  was  expected  to  have  lus 
arms  always  ready  for  use,  and  the  burgher  guards  (schuUery)  were  frequently 
mustered,  and  drilled  under  the  inspection  of  the  burgomasters  and  sneriffs, 
the  towns  were  able  to  man  their  walls^  and  put  themselves  into  a  state  of 
defence  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  tune. 

In  this  manner  each  town  formed,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  species  of  re- 
public, containing  within  itself  the  elements  of  civil  government  and  military 
force.  The  burgher,  for  the  most  part,  considered  his  town  as  his  nation, 
with  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  his  own  was  inseparably  linked,  not 
only  as  r^rded  his  public  but  also  his  private  interests;  since  his  person  was 
liable  to  be  seized  for  the  debts  which  its  government  contracted,  and  the 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  county  taxes, 
stepped  in  to  his  relief,  and  not  unfrequently  discharged  them  for  him.  This 
separate  existence  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  towns,  a  source  of  national 
strength  inasmuch  as,  by  developing  to  its  fullest  extent  the  social  activity 
of  the  people  and  giving  to  each  individual  a  place  in  the  political  scale,  it 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  heart  in  every  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body  politic, 
was  yet  a  cause  of  weakness  bv  the  disimion,  jealousy,  and  opposition  oi 
interests  which  it  occasioned;  the  patriotism  of  the  Dutchman  was  but  too 
often  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  native  city;  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
more  than  once  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  Dutch  history,  that  the  towns, 
pursuing  each  their  own  private  views,  totallv  lose  sight,  for  a  while  at  least, 
of  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  even  of  their  own  as  members 
of  it. 

The  Nobility 

The  municipal  government  and  privileges  of  the  towns  extended  over  a 
certain  space  without  the  walls,  which  the  burghers  enlarged  as  Uiey  found 
occasion  by  grants  obtained  from  the  counts,  whether  by  favour  or  purchase. 
The  portion  of  the  coimty  not  included  within  these  limits,  and  commonly 
called  the  "  open  country,"  either  formed  the  domains  of  the  nobles  or  abbeys, 
or  were  governed  by  bailiffs,  whose  office  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  schout 
in  the  towns,  and  who  were,  like  them,  appointed  by  the  count.  Both  nobles 
and  abbots  exercised  the  low  jurisdiction  in  their  states,  and  sometimes  the 
high  jurisdiction  also:  the  nobility  had  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the 
subjects  within  their  own  domains,  and  exercised  the  right  of  private  warfare 
among  themselves;  of  the  latter  privilege  they  were  always  extremely  jealous, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  counts  to  abolish  or  modify  it  were  for  many  centuries 
unavailing:  in  fact,  it  fell  into  disuse  in  Germany  and  Holland  later  than  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  nobles  were  exempt  from  the  taxes  of  the  state,  being  bound  in  respect 
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of  their  fiefs  to  serve  with  their  vassals  in  the  wars  of  the  country;  and  if 
from  any  cause  they  were  unable  to  attend  in  person,  they  were  obliged  either 
to  find  a  substitute  or  to  pay  a  scutage  (ruytergdd)  in  lieu  of  their  services, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  vassals  of  the  count:  such,  however,  was  only 
the  case  when  the  war  was  carried  on  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county, 
or  had  been  undertaken  by  their  advice  and  consent;  otherwise  tlie  service 
they  rendered  depended  solely  on  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  chief  of  the  nobility  were  appointed  by  the  count  to  form  the  council 
of  state,  or  supreme  comt  of  Holland: 
the  council  of  state  assisted  the  count 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
guaranteed  all  treaties  of  peace  and 
alliance  made  with  foreign  nations; 
and  in  its  judicial  capacity  took  cog- 
nizance of  capital  offences,  both  m 
the  towns  (unless  otherwise  provided 
by  their  charters)  and  in  the  open 
country.  To  this  court,  where  the 
count  generally  presided  in  person, 
lay  an  appeal  m  civil  causes  from  all 
tiie  inferior  courts  in  the  state. 

In  after  times,  as  the  towns  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  importance, 
and  the  more  prolonged  and  expen- 
sive wars  in  which  the  counts  were 
engaged  rendered  their  pecuniary 
support  necessary,  they,  likewise, 
became  parties  to  the  ratification  of 
treaties,*  and  were  consulted  upon 
matters  relating  to  war  or  foreign 
alliances.  It  was  probably  the  cus- 
tom of  summoning  together  deputies 
from  the  towns  for  these  purposes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  assembly  of  the 
estates,  as  historians  are  unable  to  fix  ' 
the  exact  time  of  its  origin.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that,  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
the  six  "good  towns ^'  only,  that  is, 
Dordrecht,  Haarlem,  Delft,  Lcvden, 

Amsterdam,  and  Gouda,  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  estates. 
This,  however,  is  not  altogether  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  treaties  of  peace 
and  alliance  were  usually  guaranteed  by  the  great  towns  only,  and  that  wfairs 
relating  both  to  domestic  and  forei^  policy  were  frequently  transacted  by 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  smaller  towns  (un- 
willing to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  deputies  to  the  estates)  being  content 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  But  until  about  1545  the  small  towns  were  con- 
stantly summoned  to  give  their  votes  upon  all  Questions  of  supply,  nor  did 
the  deputies  of  the  great  towns  consider  themselves  authorised  to  grant  or 
anticipate  the  payment  of  any  subsidies  without  their  concurrence.  The 
small   towTis  were   likewise  accustomed   to  send  deputies  to   the  estates 

*  The  fiFHt  treaty  which  appears  guaranteed  by  the  towuQ  was  made  with  Edward  I  of 
EDgland  in  1281. 
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when  a  measure  was  to  be  discussed  which  peculiarly  regarded  their  own 
welfare. 

The  Estates 

The  deputies  to  the  estates  were  nominated  by  the  senates  of  the  several 
townS;  each  town  possessing  but  one  voice  in  the  assembly,  whatever  number 
of  deputies  it  mignt  send;  the  whole  body  of  the  nobihty  likewise  enjoyed 
but  one  vote,  though  it  was  often  represented  by  several,  never  by  less  than 
three  deputies.  The  estates  were  generally  summoned  by  the  coimts  to  the 
Hague,  or  to  any  other  place  where  they  might  happen  to  be  residing.  The 
more  usual  practice  was  topetition  either  the  count  or  the  council  of  Holland 
to  issue  the  summons..  The  deputies  of  the  nobles  and  towns  deliberated 
separately,  and  afterwards  met  together  to  give  their  votes,  when  the  nobles 
voted  first,  and  then  the  towns,  the  ancient  city  of  Dordrecht  having  the 
precedence.  No  measure  could  be  carried,  if  either  the  nobles  or  any  one  of 
the  towns  refused  to  give  their  vote  hi  its  favour. 

The  principal  oflScers  employed  by  the  assembly  of  the  estates  were  a 
registrar  or  keeper  of  the  records,  who  acted  likewise  as  secretary,  and  an 
advocate  called  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  propose 
all  subjects  for  the  deliberation  of  the  estates,  to  declare  the  votes,  and  report 
the  decisions  of  the  assembly  to  the  coimt,  or  council  of  state;  although  this 
oflScer  did  not  possess  the  right  of  voting,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  share 
in  the  debates,  and  generally  enjoyed  great  influence  both  in  the  assembly 
of  the  estates  and  the  whole  coimtry:  the  nobles,  likewise,  chose  a  pen- 
sionary, nearly  always  in  the  person  of  the  same  individual.  Tlie  constitution 
of  the  estates  of  Zealand  differed  from  that  of  Holland,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy 
in  the  latter  did  not  form  a  separate  estate,  nor  were  they  represented  in  me 
assembly;  whereas  in  Zealand,  the  abbot  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Middelbuig  en- 
joyed the  right  of  giving  the  first  vote  as  representative  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate. 

Taxation 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  define  exactly  the  powers  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  estates,  since  during  the  reign  of  feeble  prmces,  or  minors,  they 
naturally  sought  to  extend  theni,  and  often  succeeded  in  so  doing;  whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  considerably  abridged  by  the  more  powerful  and 
arbitraiT  counts,  particularly  those  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  The  most 
essential,  however,  that  of  levying  taxes,  none  of  the  sovereims  of  Holland 
before  Philip  II  of  Spain  ever  ventured  to  dispute;  and  the  old  feudal  prin- 
ciple, that  the  nation  could  not  be  taxed  without  its  own  consent,  wholly 
abandoned  in  France,  and  evaded  in  England  by  the  practice  of  extorting 
benevolences,  was  in  Holland,  except  m  some  rare  and  single  instances,  con- 
stantly and  firmly  adhered  to.*  The  coimts,  on  all  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary expense,  were  obliged  to  apply  for  funds  to  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
and  these  applications  were  called  "petitions"  (beden),  a  word  in  itself  de- 
noting that  the  subsidy  was  asked  as  a  favour,  not  claimed  as  a  right.  If 
the  "petition"  of  the  count  were  granted  by  the  estates,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  sum  required  was  adjudged  to  each  town,  and  to  the  open  country  (whidi 

*  The  imposts  levied  bj  the  nobles  on  their  domains  are  to  be  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  lords'  rents  than  taxes,  since  the  lands  of  the  vassals  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
lords,  and  thej  were  not  levied  on  such  as  held  their  lands  by  military  service ;  but  as  tbej 
were  unlimited  in  amount,  and  almost  every  article  of  raw  produce  was  liable  to  them,  they 
were  the  cause  of  grievous  oppression. 
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in  this  respect  was  represented  bj  the  deputies  of  the  nobility),  and  raised 
by  an  assessment  on  houses  (schUdtal),  and  a  land-tax  (margentd).  This 
tax  was  levied  in  the  towns,  not  by  any  receiver  or  officer  on  the  part  of  the 
count,  but  by  the  senate,  which  was  answerable  for  the  pajonent  of  the  quotas 
that  tlie  towns  had  bound  themselves  to  furnish:  the  custom  of  levjdng  the 
taxes  on  the  county  in  general  was  first  introduced  under  the  government 
of  the  house  of  Burgun^. 

The  authority  of  the  count,  however,  was  not  so  limited  as  it  would  at 
first  appear.  His  ordinary  revenues  were  so  ample  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  making  petitions  to  the  states,  except  in  cases  of  unusual  expenditure; 
in  addition  to  extensive  private  domains,  and  the  profits  of  reliefs  and  of  the 
fiefs  which  escheated  to  him  as  lord,  he  was  entitled  to  the'eleventh  part  of 
Uie  produce  of  the  land  in  West  Friesland;  and  he  had  moreover  the  right  of 
levying  tolls  on  ships  passing  up  and  down  the  rivers;  and  customs  upon  all 
foreign  wares  imported  into  the  country.  Beeddes  these  sources  of  revmue, 
he  received  considerable  sums  for  such  privil^es  as  he  granted  to  the  towns; 
whidi  were  also  accustomed  to  ^ve  gratuities  when  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor;  when  his  son,  or  brother  was  made  a  knight;  and  upon 
the  marriage  of  himself,  his  son,  brother,  sister,  or  daughter. 

The  important  right  also  possessed  by  the  towns  of  rejecting  any  measure 
proposed  in  the  estates,  by  a  single  dissentient  voice,  was  considerably  mod 
ifiea  in  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  count  obtained 
over  them  by  granting  or  withholding  privil^es  at  his  pleasure.  He  like- 
wise exercised,  on  many  occasions,  the  power  of  changing  the  governments 
of  the  towns,  out  of  the  due  course,  but  this  was  always  consideired  as  an  act 
of  arbitrary  violence  on  his  part,  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  vehement  re- 
monstrance, as  well  from  the  estates  as  from  the  town  which  suffered  it. 

Thus  the  constitution  of  Holland  was,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  preceding 
observations,  rather  aristocratic  than  republican,  being  exempt  inaeed  from 
the  sli^test  leaven  of  democracv  in  any  of  its  institutions.  Neverthdess, 
it  was  m  many  respects  essentially  popmar  in  its  spuit:  althoudi  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  towns  was  lodged  m  the  hands  of  but  few  indiviouals,  yet  as 
they  were  generally  men  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  or  (m 
later  times)  gentry  closely  connected  with  them,  their  wants,  interests,  and 
prejudices  jvere  identified  with  those  of  the  people  whom  they  governed; 
while  the  short  duration  of  their  authority  prevented  the  growth  of  any 
exclusive  spirit  amongst  them. 

Special  regulations  also  were  adopted  in  every  town,  by  which  no  two 
members  of  the  government  could  be  within  a  certain  degree  of  relationship 
to  each  other;  thus  preventing  the  whole  authority  from  bein^  absorbed  by 
one  or  more  wealthy  and  powerful  families,  as  was  the  case  m  the  Italian 
republics,  especialljr  those  of  Florence  and  Genoa.  The  guilds,  althoujgh  they 
possessed  no  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  yet  exercised  considerable 
mfluence  in  the  towns,  from  their  nimibers  and  wealth;  the  members  also, 
being  all  armed  and  organised  for  the  public  defence,  were  equally  ready  to 
assemble  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  removal  of 
any  grievance,  or  the  redress  of  any  injury  which  they  might  conceive  them- 
selves, or  the  inhabitants  in  general,  to  have  sustained. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  government,  as  recognised  by  the  best 
authorities,  were  these:  that  the  sovereign  shall  not  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states;  that  the  public  offices  of  the  county  shall  be  conferred  on 
natives  only;  the  estates  have  a  right  to  assemble  when  and  where  they  judge 
expedient,  without  permission  from  the  count;  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  count 
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to  undertake  any  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates;  all  decrees*  and  edicts  shall  be  published  in  the  Dutch  language; 
the  count  shall  neither  coin  nor  change  the  value  of  money,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  estates;  he  shall  not  alienate  any  part  of  his  domimons;  the  es- 
tates shall  not  be  summoned  out  of  the  limits  of  the  county;  the  count  shall 
demand  ''petitions"  of  the  estates  in  person,  and  not  by  deputy,  nor  shall  he 
exact  payment  of  any  greater  sum  than  is  granted  by  the  states:  no  juris- 
diction shall  be  exercised  except  by  the  regular  magistrates:  the  ancient 
customs  and  laws  of  the  state  are  sacred,  and  if  the  count  n^e  any  decree 
contrary  to  them,  no  man  shall  be  boimd  to  obey  it. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed  that  these  principles  were  always  adhered 
to;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  violated;  and  imder  the  powerful 
princes  of  the  house  of  Burgimdy,  almost  wholly  neglected;  but  the  Dutch 
constantly  looked  to  them  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  tneir  political  existence, 
and  seldom  failed  to  recur  to  and  enforce  them  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  so  doing. 

FLORIS  V   (1256-1296) 

Floris  V  was  bom  during  the  time  that  the  emperor,  his  father,  was  be- 
sieging Charles  of  Anjou  in  Valenciennes,  and  was  consequently  scarcely 
two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death;  he  was,  nevertheless,  inome- 
diately  acknowledged  by  the  nobles,  and  the  government  of  the  county, 
during  his  minority,  was  confided  to  his  uncle  Floris.  Eaually  inclined  with 
his  brother  to  favour  the  increase  and  advancement  of  the  towns,  the  gov- 
ernor granted  charters  of  privileges  to  nearly  all  those  of  Zealand  which  did 
not  yet  enjoy  them.  He  likewise  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Flan- 
ders, begun  in  the  last  vear:  it  was  agreed  that  the  counts  of  Holland  should 
continue  to  hold  the  five  islands  as  a  fief  of  Flanders;  that  the  count  of 
Flanders  should  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  (Flemish)  from  Holland;  and 
that  either  Floris,  or  the  young  count,  when  he  came  of  age.  should  marry 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Dampierre:  Guy,  and  his  brother  John,  were 
released  from  their  imprisonment  upon  payment  of  heavy  ransoms.  The 
county  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pacific  government  of  Floris  the  Elder,  since 
he  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Antwerp,  little  more  than  two  years  after 
his  accession.  Upon  his  death,  in  1258,  Adelaide,  countess-aowager  of 
Hainault,  the  widow  of  John  of  Avennes,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  count,  and  the  administration  of  affairs,  under  the  title  of  Governess 
of  Holland;  but  the  nobles,  disdaining  to  submit  to  female  rule,  invited  Otto 
of  Gelderland,  cousin  of  Adelaide,  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  coimty. 

During  the  administration  of  Otto,  a  dangerous  revolt  broke  out  amonff 
the  people  of  Kennemerland,  who,  uniting  with  those  of  Friesland  and 
Waterland,  declared  their  determination  to  expel  all  the  nobles  from  the 
country,  and  raze  their  castles  to  the  groimd.^  They  first  took  possession  of 
Amsterdam,  the  lord  of  which,  Gilbert  van  Amstel,  either  unaole  to  make 
resistance  against  the  insurgents,  or  desirous  of  employing  them  to  avense  a 

Erivate  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  consented  to  become  tineir 
)ader  and  immediately  conducted  them  to  the  siege  of  that  city. 

A  parley  ensued,  when  one  of  the  Kennemerlanders  vehemently  exorted 
the  besieged  to  banish  all  the  nobles  from  Utrecht,  and  divide  their  w^th 
among  the  poor.    Fired  by  his  oration,  the  people  quitted  the  widls,  seised 

['  This  was  a  genuine  peasant  insurrection,  and  according  to  Beka'  the  leaders  had  |ui  am- 
hition  to  form  a  popular  democracy,  a  ''vul^^aiis  pommunitas."] 
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upon  the  magistrates,  whom  they  forced  to  res^n  their  offices,  drove  them, 
with  all  the  nobles,  out  of  the  town,  and  admitting  the  besiegers  within  the 
^tes  made  a  league  of  eternal  amitv  with  them.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  at  Utrecht,  the  insurgents  laid  siege  to  Haarlem,  but  a  considerable 
number  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Utrecht  shortly  after 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  The  cause  of  this  insurrection 
appears  to  have  been  the  extortion  practised  upon  the  people  by  the  nobler, 
most  of  whom,  as  we  have  observed,  exercised  the  right  of  levying  taxes  in 
their  own  domains. 

On  the  death  of  the  count  of  Gelderland  (1271),  Floris  being  then  seven- 
teen, took  the  conduct  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  about  ine  same  time 
completed  his  marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Flanders,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
treaty  of  1256.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  made  preparations  for  an  expe- 
dition into  West  Fri^and,  for  the  purpose  of  avengmg  his  father's  death. 
He  carried  on  the  war  for  years,  witn  various  success.  In  1282  he  effected 
a  landing  at  Wydenesse:  the  Frieslanders  were  totally  defeated. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Hollanders  with  England  was  now  become 
highly  valuable  to  both  nations;  the  former  giving  a  high  price  for  the  English 
wools  for  their  cloth  manufactures,  while  they  procured  thence  (chiefly,  per- 
haps, from  Cornwall)  their  silver  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Marriage  was  a^*eed  upon  between  John,  the  count^  infant  son,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I,  of  England.  The  friendship  cemented  by 
this  alliance  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  Hollwd:  the  staple 
of  English  wool  was  fixed  at  Dordrecht,*  a  town  of  extensive  trade  in  wines, 
grain,  salt,  iron,  wood,  and  cloths;  and  the  subjects  of  the  count  were  per- 
mitted to  fish,  without  restriction,  on  the  English  coast  at  Yarmouth.  This 
is  the  first  grant  we  find  of  a  privilege,  which  the  Dutch  continued  to  enjoy, 
with  little  mterruption,  until  the  time  of  Oomwell. 

The  Great  Flood 

After  the  departure  of  the  army  of  Holland  from  West  Friesland,  the  in- 
habitants renewed  their  hostilities,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks 
upon  a  fort  which  the  count  had  built  at  Wydenesse;  but  a  dreadful  storm, 
wnich  this  year  laid  the  whole  of  the  country  on  both  sides  the  Zuyder  Zee 
entirely  under  water,'  proved  the  means  of  enabling  Count  Floris  to  effect 
their  complete  subjugation.  The  floods  rose  to  such  a  height  that  every  part  of 
the  province  was  accessible  to  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels  called  cogs, 
well  inanned,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Dirk,  lord  of  Brederode;  tne 
inhabitants  of  the  several  towns,  being  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  to  oppose  those  of  the  count,  found  their  communication  with  each 
other  wholly  cut  off;  and  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  blockade,  and  unable  to 
render  the  slightest  mutual  assistance,  they  severally  acloiowledged  the 
authority  of  Count  Floris. 

C!ount  Floris  undertook  a  journey  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Margaret, 
commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Alex- 
ander III.  Floris  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ada,  daughter  of 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  David  I,  king  of  Scotland,  who  married,  in  the  year  1162, 
Floris  III,  count  of  Holland.    On  this  ground  he  appeared,  in  1291,  among 

*  The  chronicler  Melis  Stoke  *»  observes  that  **  this  did  not  last  long,  for  it  was  an  English 
Contract." 

*  The  flood  overwhelmed  fifteen  islands  in  Zealand,  and  destroyed  fifteen  thousand  peraons. 
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the  numerous  competitors  for  the  crown,  who,  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Norham,  submittea  their  claims  to  Edward  I  of  England;  and,  however 
remote  his  pretensions,  the  native  historians  inform  us  that  his  renunciation 
of  them  was  purchased  by  the  successful  candidate  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  the  contemporary  chronicler,  Melis  Stoke,^  reprobates,  in  no 
very  measured  terms  the  advice  that  persuaded  him  thus,  like  another  Esau, 
to  sell  his  birthright. 

The  amity  between  the  two  coiurts  was  in  a  very  few  years  broken,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  war  between  Holland  and  Flanders.  Guy  made  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption into  the  island  of  South  Beveland  in  1295.  Floris  solicited  in  vain 
succours  from  the  king  of  England,  who  evaded  his  request  under  various 
pretexts,  and  whose  interests  now  prompted  him  to  court  the  alliance  of 
Guy  of  Flanders,  in  preference  to  that  of  Holland.  He  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  eldest  son  and  Philippa,  daughter  of  Count  Guy;  bestowed  on 
him  the  simi  of  300,000  livres  in  payment  of  the  auxiliaries  he  should  furnish 
dmiig  the  war,  and  removed  the  staple  of  English  wool  from  Dordrecht  to 
Bruges  and  Mechlin,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Holland. 

Finding  that  Edward  had  thus  made  a  league  with  his  enemy,  Floris 
determined  to  accept  the  offers  of  friendship  made  him  by  Philip  of  France. 

THE   KIDNAPPING  OP  FLORIS 

The  news  of  the  alliance  between  Holland  and  France  excited  to  a  high 
degree  the  wrath  of  the  king  of  England:  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  com- 
plaining of  the  ingratitude  of  his  vassal,  the  count  of  Holland,  and  decl^^ 
that  he  would  detain  John^  his  son,  in  prison,  imless  the  alliance  were  imme- 
diately dissolved;  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  he  first  formed  the 
design  of  seizing  the  person  of  Floris  and  conveying  him  to  imprisonment, 
either  in  England  or  Flanders  —  a  scheme  which  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
instruments  able  and  willing  to  execute,  though  the  event  was  probably  more 
fatal  than  he  had  anticipated. 

Besides  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
body  of  nobles,  the  count  had  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  many  individuals 
among  them  feelings  of  personal  hatred  and  revenge.  Gerard  van  Velsen 
first  imparted  to  Hermann  van  Woerden  a  design  of  seizing  the  count's 
person,  and  placing  him  in  confinement.  Several  other  nobles  readily  entered 
mto  the  conspiracy,  the  Lord  of  Cuyck  promising  them  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Since  the  strong  attachment  of  the  citizens  and  people  towards  their 
count  rendered  the  execution  of  any  treasonable  enterpnse  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  in  Holland,  the  conspirators  waited  imtil  Floris  should  go  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  had  appointed  to  be  on  a  certain  day  in  June,  1296,  to 
make  a  reconciliation  between  the  lords  of  Amstel  and  Woerden,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  lord  of  Zuylen,  whom  they  had  slain.  After  the  reconciliation, 
Floris,  unsu^icious  of  evu,  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at  which  all  the 
conspirators  were  present,  Amstel  eany  the  next  morning,  inviting  the  coimt 
to  accompany  himself  and  the  other  nobles  on  a  hawking  excursion.  Floris, 
before  his  departure,  asked  Amstel  to  drink  a  stirrup-cup  to  St.  Gertrude. 
The  traitor  took  the  cup  from  his  master's  hand,  saying,  "God  protect  you; 
I  will  ride  forward,"  and  draining  its  contents,  galloped  off.  Fewfiu  of 
losing  any  part  of  the  sport,  the  count  quickly  followea,  leaving  behind  all 
his  attendants,  except  a  couple  of  pages.    About  two  miles  (Sstant  from 
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Utrecht,  he  was  surrounded  by  Amstel,  Woerden,  Velsen,  and  several  othere, 
whom  he  greeted  m  a  friendly  manner.  Woerden  then  seized  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  saying  to  him,  "  My  master,  your  high  flights  are  ended  —  you 
shall  drive  us  no  longer  —  you  are  now  our  prisoner,  whether  you  will  or  no." 
He  attempted  to  draw  his  sword,  but  was  prevented  by  Velsen,  who  threat- 
ened "  to  cleave  his  head  in  two,"  if  he  made  the  least  movement.  One  of 
the  pages,  attempting  to  defend  his  master,  received  a  severe  wound,  but  was 
able  to  escape  with  the  other  to  Utrecht. 

No  sooner  had  the  rumour  of  the  count's  imprisonment  been  noised 
abroad  than  the  West  Frieslanders  rose  in  a  body,  and  uniting  themselves 
to  the  people  of  Kennemerland  and  Waterland  speedily  manned  a  number  of 
vessels,  and  presented  themselves  before  Muyden.  But  as  they  were  with- 
out a  leader,  and  had  neither  ammunition  nor  materials  for  a  siege,  they 
were  unable  to  effect  the  release  of  their  sovereign,  and  could  only  prevent 
his  being  carried  to  England.  Finding  this  scheme,  therefore,  impracticable, 
the  conspirators  determined  upon  conveying  him  by  land  to  Brabant  or 
Flanders;  gagged  and  disguised,  with  his  feet  and  hands  boimd,  and  mounted 
on  a  sorry  horse,  they  conducted  their  unhappy  prisoner,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
his  confinement,  towards  Naarden.  Hardly  had  they  advanced  half  way 
to  Naarden,  when  Velsen,  who  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  encountered  a 
large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  nobles,  unable  to  resist  so 
numerous  a  force,  attempted  to  avoid  them  by  flight;  but  in  leapinjg  a  ditch, 
the  count's  feeble  horse  fell  with  his  rider  into  the  mire,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  extricate  him  before  the  arrival  of  his  deliverers,  who  were  close 
behind,  they  murdered  their  helpless  victim  with  more  than  twenty  wounds. 

The  personal  character  of  Floris,  as  well  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
county^  rendered  his  death  a  cause  of  deep  lamentation  to  the  Hollanders.* 
Just,  liberal,  and  magnanimous,  he  was  a  firm  and  constant  protector  of 
his  people  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 

Of  the  conspirators,  Woerden  and  Amstel  fled  their  country,  and  died  in 
exile;  van  Velsen  was  tried  at  Dordrecht,  severely  tortured,  and,  together 
with  William  van  Zoenden,  one  of  his  accomplices,  broken  on  the  wheel. 

The  aristocratic  power  in  Holland  never  afterwards  recovered  the  shock 
it  underwent  on  this  occasion;  besides  those  of  the  nobles  who  were  openly 
convicted  of  a  share  in  the  assassination  of  Count  Floris,  many  others  were 
suspected  of  a  secret  participation  in  this  crime,  and  the  contempt  and  de- 
testation they  incurred  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility,  whose  moral  influence  was  thus  nearly  annihilated,  while  its  actual 
strength  was  enfeebled  by  the  death  or  banishment  of  many  of  its  most  pow- 
erful members.  This  occurred,  too,  at  a  juncture  when  the  towns,  favoured 
by  the  privileges  which  Floris  and  his  immediate  predecessors  had  bestowed 
on  them,  and  increasing  in  wealth  and  importance,  were  enabled  to  secure 
that  political  influence  in  the  state  which  the  nobles  daily  lost,  and  which, 
in  other  countries,  was  obtained  by  the  sovereign,  on  the  decay  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

The  condition  in  which  the  death  of  Floris  V  left  Holland  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme  —  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Flanders,  her  nobility  discon- 
tented and  rebellious,  her  people  alarmed  and  suspicious,  and  her  young 

['  Holland's  ^eatest  prx^t,  Vondol,  whose  Lucifer  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  inspiration  of 
Milton's  "  I*aradise  liost,"  ojwned  the  first  pu])lic  theatre  in  Amsterdam  with  a  tragedy  on  this 
subject,  called  "  Oijshrecht  van  Amstel.''  The  abduction  and  death  of  Count  Floris  is  a 
favourite  subject  of  Dutch  legend  and  art,  and  according  to  Blok<'  "no  event  of  those  barbarous 
centuries  is  bc'tter  known  to  the  Dutch  people."] 
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Erince  John,  a  minor,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ei^Iish  monarch,  who  had  giv^ 
ut  too  many  proofs  of  his  unscrupulous  ambition,  while  to  these  difficulties 
was  added  that  of  a  divided  regency.  Although  John  of  Avennes  was  next 
of  kin  to  the  yoimg  coimt,  yet  Louis  of  Cleves,  coimt  of  Hulkerode,  related 
in  a  more  distant  degree,  assumed  to  himself  the  administration  of  affairs. 
his  supporters  being  princioally  foimd  among  the  friends  of  those  who  had 
conspired  against  Coimt  Fioris.  Upon  the  arrival  of  John  of  Avennes  in 
Holland,  Louis  of  Cleves  was  forced  to  retire  into  his  own  territory.  The 
enemies  of  Holland  were  not  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  the  embar- 
rassments she  was  now  labouring  under. 


JOHN  I,  THE  LAST  OP  THE  COUNTS  (1296-1299) 

At  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  relying  on  his  promises  of 
assistance,  the  West  Frieslanders  once  more  took  up  arms,  mastered  and 
destroyed  all  the  castles  Count  Fioris  had  built,  except  Medemblik,  which 
they  blockaded. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  of  England,  anxious  to  secure  an  influence  in  the 
court  of  his  intended  son-in-law,  sent  ambassadors  to  Holland,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  three  nobles  out  of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  two  deputies 
from  each  of  the  "good  towns,''  *  at  the  marriage  of  the  coimt  John  witii  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  at  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty.  TTie  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  the  ambassadors,  laden  witii  rich 

S resents,  returned  with  the  youn^  bride  and  bridegroom  in  a  well-equipped 
eet  to  Holland.  The  conditions  imposed  by  Edward  in  the  treatv  maae  on 
this  occasion  rendered  the  young  count  little  more  than  a  nominal  sovereign 
in  his  own  states;  he  was  obliged  to  appoint  two  Englishmen,  Ferrers  and 
Havering,  members  of  his  privy  council,  and  to  engage  that  he  would  do 
nothing  contrary  to  their  advice,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  father-in-law. 
The  disputes  between  Flanders  and  Brabant  on  the  one  side,  and  Holland  on 
the  other,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  mediation  of  Edward.  On  the  return  of 
John  of  Avennes  from  the  war  in  Friesland,  he  found  that  the  count  John 
had  landed  in  Zealand,  and  knowing  he  had  nothing  but  hostility  to  expect 
from  Wolfart  van  Borselen,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  young  prince's 
person,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  England  and  Flanders,  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  retire  without  delay  into  Hainault.  His  departure  left  Borse- 
len without  a  rival,  and  he  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  governor  of 
Holland,  and  guardian  of  the  minor. 

The  Frieslanders  still  refusing  to  acknowledge  John  as  the  son  of  Coimt 
Fioris  [an  idea  to  which  the  fact  of  his  lonR  residence  in  England  had  given 
rise],  the  first  step  of  Borselen  was  to  march  with  the  young  coimt  into  that 
province,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  With  so  powerful  a  force,  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  to  subdue  the  West  Frieslanders,  ancl  it  was  done  so 
effectually  that  this  was  the  last  time  the  counts  of  Holland  were  obliged 
to  carry  war  into  their  country. 

His  successes  so  increased  the  influence  of  Wolfart  van  Borselen  that  his 
authority  in  the  state  became  almost  absolute.  He  thought  fit  to  venture 
upon  the  hazardous  measure  of  debasing  the  coin,  a  stretch  of  power  which 
the  Dutch,  a  nation  depending  for  their  existence  upon  trade  and  commerce, 

'  This  is  the  first  time  we  observe  the  towns  participatiDg  in  politicftl  afEaira :  it  ooinddes 
nearly  with  the  summoning  of  borough  members  to  parliament  in  England  (1206)  and  the 
assembly  of  the  states  in  France  (1802). 
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have  never  been  able  to  endure,  even  from  their  most  arbitrary  sovereigns. 
The  murmurs  of  the  citizens  then  became  loud  and  gen^Bl;  and  the  popular 
hatred  appeared  already  to  threaten  tlie  ruin  of  the  court  favourite,  ^en  a 
(luarrel  in  which  he  involved  himself  with  the  town  of  Dordrecht,  concerning 
its  immimities,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Four  hoofdmannenf  or  captions 
of  burgher  guards,  were  appointed,  and  letters  despatched  by  me  ssnate  to 
all  the  ''good  towns"  of  Elolland  and  Zealand,  intreating  them  to  consider 
the  cause  of  Dordrecht  as  their  common  cause.  Their  prepiu^tions  were  not 
made  in  vain,  as  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  town  was  invested. 

Borselen  determined  to  raise  a  general  levy  both  in  Holland  and  Zealand 
against  the  Dordrechters:  but  being  unable  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect, 
from  the  discontents  which  had  spr^  over  the  whole  coun^.  deoned  him- 
self no  longer  safe  at  the  Ha^gue,  and,  leaving  the  court  by  mgnt,  carried  the 
young  count  with  all  expedition  to  Schiedam,  whence  he  toSk  ship  to  Zea- 
land (1299). 

On  the  discovery  of  the  abduction  of  Count  John,  the  court  and  village 
of  the  HaRue  were  m  uproar;  numbers  hurried  to  Vlaardingen,  where,  find- 
ing that  the  ship  m  which  Borselen  had  sailed  lay  becalmed,  they  manned 
all  the  boats  in  the  port  with  stout  rowers,  and  quickly  reached  the  count's 
vessel,  whom  they  found  very  willing  to  return  with  them.  Borselen  was 
conducted  a  prisoner  to  Delft.  Hardly  had  the  populace  there  heard  of  his 
arrest  when  they  assembled  before  tlie  doore  of  the  gaol,  demanding  with 
loud  cries  that  "  the  traitor"  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Those  within, 
struck  with  terror,  thrust  him,  stripped  of  his  armour,  out  at  the  door,  when 
he  was  massacred  in  an  instant. 

As  John  was  still  too  younjg  to  conduct  the  business  of  government  alone, 
he  invited  to  his  assistance  his  cousin,  John  of  Avennes,  and  appointed  him 
guardian  over  himself  and  the  county  for  the  space  of  four  years.  The  death 
of  Borselen,  and  the  accession  of  John  of  Avennes  to  the  government,  en- 
tirely deprived  the  English  party  of  their  influence  in  Holland,  since  Avennes 
had  been  constantly  attached,  both  from  inclination  and  policy^  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  court.  Soon  after^  determined  on  entering  mto  a  close 
alliance  with  France,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  that  court,  leaving  Count 
John  at  Haarlem,  sick  of  the  ague  and  flux,  which  terminated  his  existence 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1299.  Suspicions  of  poison  were  soon  afloat,  and 
Avennes  has  been  accused  of  this  crime;  but  as  the  charge  is  flatly  denied 
by  Melis  Stoke,^  and  the  nature  of  John's  disease  is  expr^y  statea  by  an- 
other contemporary  and  credible  historian^  Wilhelm  Procurator,/  its  being 
adopted  by  Meyer,/  a  Flemish  author  writmg  two  centuries  later,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  affix  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  character  of  John  of  Avennes.  ab 
Count  John  died  without  children,  the  county  was  transferred,  by  the  suc- 
cession of  John  of  Avennes,  the  nearest  hen*,  to  the  family  of  Hainault. 
Thus  ended  this  noble  and  heroic  race  of  princes,  having  now  governed 
the  county  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years;  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  not  one  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  historians  as  weak,  vicious,  or 
debauchetl.* 
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CHAPTER  II 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BELGIUM  AND  FLANDERS 

[51  B.C.-1884  A.D.] 
THEODORE  JUSTE  ON  BELGIUM'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 

Placed  in  the  central  part  of  Europe  between  nations  which  have  long 
disputed  with  one  another  for  supremacy,  Belgium  has  endured  varying 
fortunes.  In  remote  times  she  was  extolled  by  Csesar^  and  Tacitus  <^  as  the 
seat  of  force  and  courage;  she  was  the  home  of  the  Carlovingians,  after  having 
been  the  cradle  of  the  descendants  of  Merovaeus;  she  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
when  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  had  opened  to  Christianity  the  gates  of  the  holy 
city;  she  reigned  in  Constantinople  when  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and  Hainauft 
donned  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars  at  St.  Sophia;  she  equalled  —  perhaps, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  she  even  eclipsed  —  Italy 
herself  by  the  opulence  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  her  commimes;  she 
was  the  home  of  western  civilisation  which  shone  resplendent  in  the  cities  of 
Flanders  when  the  neighbouring  countries  were  scarcely  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  barbarism;  she  was  the  rampart  of  popular  liberties  Uiroughout 
the  Middle  Ages;  she  afterwards  became  the  rival  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  the  last  dukes  of  Burgimdy. 

AH  this  greatness  did  not  last.  After  having  placed  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charles  V,  and  consolidated  with  the  blood  of  her  warriors 
the  preponderance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Belgium  felt  the  wounds  of 
foreign  dominion.  Then  she  lost  her  weaJth,  her  commerce,  her  industry, 
even  her  vigour,  in  that  long  revolution  which  brought  forth  the  republic  of 
the  United  jProvinces,  heiress  of  the  force,  the  opulence,  the  prestige  of  the 
southern  Netherlands. 

806 
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Belgium  seemed  destined  to  expiate,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  pro- 
digious elevation  of  the  Austro-Spanish  house  whose  cradle  she  had  been. 
She  had  feared  and  hated  Philip  II;  she  despised  the  incapacity  of  his 
successors,  who,  not  content  with  sacrificing  her  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial exigencies  of  the  United  Provinces,  handed  over  entire  provinces  to 
France.  M  the  efforts  of  Louis  XIV  were  directed  against  the  existence 
of  Spanish  Belgium,  which,  situated  a  few  marches  from  Paris,  seemed  to 
him  an  indispensable  and  easy  acquisition.  But  Europe  placed  herself  be- 
tween him  and  these  provinces,  that  she  might  dispute  with  him  for  the 
fragments. 

Bel^um,  without  a  national  dynasty,  was  thus  the  principal  cause,  the 
determming  cause,  of  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  centuries, 
marked  by  so  many  upheavals,  so  many  catastrophes.  During  a  himdred 
and  fifty  years  the  armies  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  came  to  fight  in 
the  plams  of  Belgimn,  to  besiege  her  towns,  to  devastate  her  country  dis- 
tricts; thousands  of  men  perished  on  this  everlastindy  disputed  soil:  the 
^vestones  of  Walcourt,  Fleiuns,  Seneffe,  Rocoux,  Neerwinden,  Ramillies, 
Malplaquet,  Lawfeld,  Fontenoy  are  the  monmnents  of  these  sanguinary 
stn^gles. 

France,  whose  finances  the  genius  of  Colbert  had  tripled,  exhausted  her- 
self in  order  to  extend  her  frontiers  to  the  Rhine  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 
The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  England,  Germany,  in  like  manner 
exhausted  themselves  to  prevent  this  aggrandisement  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  ana  surroimded  with  constant  perils 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Belgian  provinces.  Victorious,  the  adversaries 
of  Louis  XIV  came  to  an  imderstanding  in  1715  in  order  to  secure  the  success 
of  a  scheme  which  made  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  now  handed  over  to  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  barrier  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  tSte-de-pont  of  the  English  on  the  contment.  But,  if  the  Barrier 
Treaty  was  a  check  to  French  ambition,  the  Belgians  could  not  consider  as 
a  reparation  the  act  which  subordinated  them  to  the  Dutch  republic  and 
whicn  legalised  the  abuse  of  force.  In  fact,  far  from  restoring  the  territory 
which  had  been  torn  from  them,  Europe  recognised  the  successive  dismem- 
berments effected  since  1648.  The  country  was  obliged  to  resign  itself,  for 
it  was  powerless. 

All  these  disasters  had  annihilated  the  ancient  p)ower  of  Belgimn  but  had 
not  destroyed  the  inalienable  sentiment  of  nationality  which  was  religiously 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  even  when  ten  different  flags 
floated  on  the  walls  of  her  conquered  cities. 

Regarded  without  prejudice  and  in  its  true  aspect,  the  history  of  the 
Belgians  presents  a  rare  and  imposing  spectacle.  Here  it  is  not  absolute 
monarchy  which  raises  itself  on  the  ruins  of  other  powers  and  constantly 
absorbs  the  attention  of  posterity;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  the  nation  acting. 
Preserving  the  full  enjoyment  of  provincial  and  municipal  life,  the  nation 
really  figures  on  the  scene:  it  is  the  nation  which  we  follow  through  the  cen- 
turies, triumphant  or  vanquished,  free  or  oppressed,  but  bearing  all  vicissi- 
tudes to  preserve  its  original  and  distinctive  character.  From  the  dissolution 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  various  Belgian 
provinces  were  in  the  possession  of  different  dynasties.  Yet,  in  default  of 
IK)litical  unity,  there  was  between  them  community  of  origin,  of  manners, 
of  religious  ideas,  of  patriotism.  Belgium  did  not  so  far  degenerate  as  to 
lase  herself  in  the  foreign  dominion.  She  kept  her  fundamental  laws,  her 
usages,  her  traditions,  her  manners:  she  remamed  Belgian.^' 
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PRIMITIVE  HISTORY 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  here  to  take  up  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  various  provinces  and  factions  that  make  up  the  early  Nether- 
lands. From  the  tangle  of  town  and  family  wars,  the  extraction  of  the  single 
threads  entire  would  be  an  endless  task.  To  each  family  or  town  its  own 
career  was  intensely  impjortant,  and  many  of  the  events  are  picturesque 
enough  to  be  of  general  interest,  but  their  value  in  the  world-chronicles  is 
of  the  slightest. 

It  is  well,  however,  before  proceeding  with  the  accoimt  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  whole,  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  divisions  in  order 
that  the  unities  may  be  the  better  imderstood  when  tne  final  se^iaration  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  is  accomplished.    Of  the  land  and  the  original  peo- 

Eles,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  by  Motley,  but  a 
rief  account  of  the  Roman  influence  in  Belgium  proper  will  not  be  amiss.^ 

Under  the  Romans 

Belgium,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  cradle  of  both  the  Merovin^an  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties,  and  it  was  in  this  country  also  that  the  Frank  nation 
prepared  itself  to  carry  out  its  brilliant  destiny.  The  northern  extremity  of 
Gaul,  which  corresponds  to  modem  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  was  never 
conquered  by  the  Barbarians  as  was  the  Celtic  or  Roman  portion  of  the  land 
—  it  is  rather  from  here  that  conquerors  set  out.  The  original  Belgians 
belonged  to  the  great  Germanic  family,  like  all  the  Franks,  and  they  took, 
in  the  exploits  and  settlements  of  the  race  in  foreign  lands,  a  part  as  large 
as  it  was  glorious.  It  is  true  that  the  oldest  mhabitants  of  Belgium  were 
Celts,  but  history  also  teaches  us  that  the  Germans  had  invaded  that  part  of 
Gaul  and  exp)elled  the  Celts  long  before  Caesar's  time.  The  people  foimd 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  were  all  Germans;  CsBsar^  himself 
affirms  this. 

When  the  Romans  organised  the  administration  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Gaul,  they  divided  it  into  provinces.  Under  Augustus  the  Treviri,  Nervii, 
and  Menapii  found  themselves  the  sole  occupants  of  the  province  of  Bel- 
gium. Later,  under  Diocletian  or  Constantme,  the  provmce  of  Belgiiun 
created  by  Augustus  was  divided  into  the  First  and  Second  Belg|ic  Provinces, 
and  at  the  same  time  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  became  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond German  Provinces.  No  portion  of  modem  Belgium  entered  into  tiie 
composition  of  the  First  Germanic  Province,  whose  capital  was  Mainz,  but 
to  the  Second  belonged  the  territory  of  the  Toxandri  and  Tungri.  Cologne 
was  its  metropolis  and  Tongres  its  second  largest  town. 

The  Romans  occupied  Belgium  for  several  centuries  and  founded  nu- 
merous establishments,  military  colonies,  and  permanent  camps,  of  which  a 
small  number  developed  into  towns. 

It  is  in  the  land  of  the  Treviri,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  modem 
Luxemburg,  that  one  finds  the  most  remains  of  Roman  occupation.  Treves 
(Colonia  Augusta  Trevirorum)  a  military  colony  in  the  beginnmg,  became  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  We  know  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  Gaul  and  that  several  emperors,  among  them  Constantine,  held 
court  there.  There  were  at  Treves  a  famous  school  of  literature,  a  mint, 
several  manufactories  of  arms  and  cloth,  and  a  workshop  where  women 
made  military  equipments.     Ammianus  Marcellinus,^  citing  Cologne  and 
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Tongres  as  the  two  cities  of  the  Second  Gennanic  Province,  says  that  they  were 
large  and  populous.  But  civilisation  was  able  to  exercise  its  influence  only 
in  the  large  centres  of  population,  such  as  Treves,  Bavay,  Tongres.  Cologne, 
and  perhaps  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  south,  neignbours  of 
the  stations  and  fortified  posts.  ''Elsewhere,"  says  Schayes,/  '*  in  the  north, 
centre,  and  west  of  Belgium,  the  manners,  customs,  language,  and  religions 
of  the  natives  underwent  little  or  no  modification  during  me  whole  period 
of  Roman  dominion." 

Christianity  seems  to  have  had  considerable  vogue  in  Treves,  but  was  not 
introduced  imtil  later  into  the  more  or  less  romanised  towns  and  villages.  We 
know  positively  that  there  was  a  bishop  at  Tongres  in  the  middle  of  the  fourUi 
oentu^.  But  the  Christian  establishments  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
countiy  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Komans. 

It  was  both  at  Treves  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  that  the  Latin 
language  made  most  progress;  the  Romans  imposed  their  tongue  upon  the 
conquered  nations  as  they  imposed  the  yoke  of  their  dominion.  It  is  some- 
what astonishing,  after  this,  that  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle 
should  not  have  adopted,  like  those  of  the  Maas,  a  Roman  dialect.  Perhaps 
also  the  use  of  the  Roman-Walloon  in  some  provinces  of  Bel^um  does  not 
date  from  the  time  of  Roman  dominion  but  from  that  when  ChriMianity 
returned  to  the  land  after  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  houses  whose  inmates  spoke  a  rustic  Latin.9 

Under  the  Franks  and  the  Dukes 

''  Dark  is  the  fate  of  Western  Europe,  of  the  Netherlands  especially,  in 
the  century  of  misfortune  in  which  Rome  finally  ceased  to  be  mistraas  of  the 
West,"  says  Blok.^  The  Franks  were  ruthless  conquerors,  and  the  history 
of  the  Neuierlands  is  for  himdreds  of  years  the  story  of  the  rise  of  their  em- 
pire to  theglory  of  a  Charlemame  and  the  weakness  of  its  quick  disinte^tion 
m  843.  T%e  realm  to  which  Lothair  II  succeeded  was  called  lK)tharinjpa, 
whence  Lorraine  —  the  mediaeval  name  for  the  Low  Countries  except  FLui- 
ders,  which  fell  to  Charles  the  Bald  and  suffered  heavily  from  the  Norse 
invasions. 

The  division  into  duchies,  counties,  and  free  cities  was  complex.  Among 
the  chief  were  the  duchies,  Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg;  and  the 
counties,  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Namur.  Li^e  was  a  bishopric.  Hainault 
is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

BRABANT 

Brabant,  once  second  to  Flanders  in  importance  and  long  honourable  in 
the  history  of  the  arts,  is  now  divided  between  Belgium  and  Holland;  its 
first  count  was  Godfrey  the  Beardless.  His  great-grandson,  Henry  I  the 
Warrior  (1190-1235),  took  the  title  of  duke.  At  the  important  battle  of 
Woeringcn  June  5th,  1288,  the  duke  John  I  defeated  an  alliance  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  with  the  counts  of  Luxemburg,  and  Gelderland;  he  killed 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  with  his  own  sword  and  permanently  added  Limburg 
to  Brabant.  John  II  enlarged  his  people's  privileges  by  a  grant  of  the  Charter 
of  Cortemberg  *  and  the  Statute  of  the  Common  WeaJ.    John  III  provoked 

||*  The  charter  of  Cortemberg,  graDted  by  John  II  on  the  37th  of  September,  1813,  acqnmints 
as  with  the  concessions  by  which  tne  duke  paid  for  the  services  of  his  subjects.  It  institates 
a  life-council  of  forty  perHons,  recruited  from  amongst  the  nobility  and  the  towns  and  whose 
mission  it  was  to  see  that  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the  duchj  were  obsenred.  This 
oooncil  was  to  assemble  every  three  weekB  and  its  decisions  were  to  be  aoTereign.    If  the  duke 
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a  rebellion  in  which  Brussels  and  Louvain  had  allies,  but  he  crushed  the 
uprising  (1340).  After  his  death  the  count  of  Flanders  claimed  Brabant, 
but  was  appeased  by  the  gift  of  Antwerp.  In  1404,  however,  all  Brabant 
went  over  to  Flanders.  In  1430  it  belonged  to  Bui^gundy,  and  from  1440 
was  ruled  by  the  Austrian  House.  Brabant  enjoyed  a  constitution  known 
as  the  Blyde  Inkomet  or  La  Joyeuse  Entrie  —  that  is,  "  the  Joyous  Entrance" 
—  because  it  was  granted  by  John  III  in  1356  at  the  time  when  his  daughter 
Joanna  married  Wenzel  of  Luxemburg  and  the  two  entered  Brussels  in  state 
as  prince  and  princess.  It  was  this  Joanna  who,  after  Wenzel's  death  in 
1383,  found  support  from  Bm-gundy  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  cities. 
In  1389  duchess  Joanna  mortgaged  certain  of  tnese  cities  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  next  year  she  revoked  the  deed  which  gave  Brabant  to  Lux- 
embm-g  and  made  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  her  heirs.  This  deed 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Netherlands. 

LUXEMBURQ  AND  UEGE 

Luxembiu*g  was  originally  called  Ardenne,  but  the  chief  city  gradually 
displaced  the  name  of  the  county.  It  became  a  duchy  in  1354  and  kept 
its  independence  till  1451,  when  Philip  of  Burgundy  seized  it.  It  later  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Austria;  from  1659  its  cities  were  frequently  under  IWich 
sway.  Its  possession  was  matter  for  frequent  dispute  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  a  large  part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Belgian  king- 
dom, the  rest  being  established  as  a  neutral  grand  duchy  imder  the  protection 
of  the  crown  of  Holland. 

Lifege  was  chosen  in  720  as  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Tongps.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  became  the  bishopric  of  Li^e.  Fom-  centuries  later,  its 
bishops  were  made  princes  of  the  empire.  They  were  usually  despotic  and 
the  citizens  were  frequently  wrought  to  bloodjr  revolt,  obtaining  a  substantial 
recomition  of  their  rights  only  after  a  bitter  civil  war  ended  in  Jime,  1315,  by 
the  Peace  of  Fexhe,  a  treaty  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of 
human  liberties,  and  long  taken  as  a  model  for  the  abridgement  of  the  power 
of  rulers  and  the  precise  limitations  of  all  public  fimctions  and  functionaries/ 

FLANDERS:     ITS  EARLY  HISTORY 

Flanders,  to-day,  has  lost  its  national  identity  and  simply  makes  up  two 
of  the  provinces  of  the  minor  kingdom  of  Belgium.  But  for  centuries  it  was 
in  the  very  forefront  of  European  politics  and  commerce,  far  overshadowing 
the  England  of  that  day,  and  rivalling  France  and  the  empire.  Compared 
with  Ghent,  London  was  a  third-rate  town.  England  was  then  merely  an 
agricultural  district  of  small  population,  furnishing  raw  material  for  tiie 
great  industries  of  the  Flemings,  whose  trade  was  the  envy  of  the  world, 
whose  rich  men  and  women  provoked  the  jealousy  of  kings  and  queens,  ana 
whose  art,  music,  and  letters  glittered  over  the  whole  continent. 

refused  to  observe  them  the  country  was  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  him  so  long  as  he 
persisted  in  this  resistance.  The  charter  of  Cortemberg  strongly  resembles  the  Peace  of 
Fexhe,  to  which  it  is  anterior  by  only  four  years.  At  the  same  time  it  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  numerons  traits.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not,  like  that  peace,  the  consequence  of  civil 
war ;  it  is  a  concession  firanted  by  a  prince  as  the  result  of  a  contract,  or,  better,  of  a  concordat. 
Its  object  is  not  to  cut  snort  a  lonff  quarrel  on  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  itself.  It  confines 
itself  to  simply  stipulating  the  conditions  of  that  exercise.  —  Pibbkns.*] 

['  Pirenne  *  credits  the  equalitarian  constitution  of  Lidge  to  the  absence  of  predominant 
trades,  rather  than  to  any  special  Walloon  democratic  sentiment  "as  alleged  by  some  his- 
torians."] 
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[864-1168  A.D.] 

Its  old  counts  were  wont  to  trace  their  line  back  to  Priam  of  Troy;  but 
the  first  ruler  of  certain  character  is  Baldwin  Forester,  the  Iron  Ann,  who 
elop€Kl  with  a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  finally  acknowledged 
by  his  father-in-law  as  governor  of  the  countship  of  Flanders,  from  864  a.d. 
to  his  death  in  878.  His  son  was  Baldwin  the  Bald,  who  strove  against  the 
Normans,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  His 
son  Arnold  (918-989)  had  difficulties  with  both  the  Normans  and  the  em- 
peror Otto  I.  In  this  reign  the  first  weavers  and  fullers  of  Ghent  were 
established.  His  son  Baldwm  IV,  the  Comely  Beard,  defeated  both  the  king 
of  France  and  the  emperor  Henry  II,  adding  to  his  realm  Valenciennes, 
Walcheren,  and  the  islands  of  Zealand.  His  son,  Baldwin  V  (1036-1067) 
the  Debonair,  was  also  a  remarkable  ruler.  His  daughter  Matilda  was  the 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  his  son  married  the  coimtess  of  Hainault 
and  brought  it  into  the  control  of  Flanders;  while  another  son,  Robert  the 
Frisian,  was  by  marriage  the  ruler  of  the  countship  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 
But  the  sons  quarrelled,  and  a  long  and  bitter  feud  broke  out.  Robert  II 
(1093-1119)  was  a  crusader  and  earned  the  name  of  "the  Lance  and  Sword 
of  Christendom."  His  death  and  the  death  of  his  son  Baldwin  VII  ''mih 
the  Axe"  ended  the  old  line  of  Flemish  counts  in  1119. 

The  power  fell  to  Charles  the  Good,  of  Denmark;  he  was  the  son  of  King 
Canute,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian.  Charles  was 
assassinated  by  the  merchants,  b^use  he  threw  open  all  the  granaries  at 
Bruges  during  a  famine  in  1127,  thus  breaking  their  monopoly.  The  people 
rose  in  horror,  besieged  the  wealthy  conspirators  in  Bru^,  and  taking  them 
at  length,  tortured  them  to  death.  C!harles  left  no  heur,  and  six  claimants 
demanded  the  throne.  In  the  words  of  Moke,/  "  this  contest  oflFers  the  most 
precious  picture  of  the  political  condition  of  the  country." 

The  kmg  of  France  proposed  for  the  throne,  William  of  Normandy.  The 
nobility  elected  him  at  once.  The  people  were  promised  the  aboution  of 
certain  taxes  if  they  would  consent.  They  did  so,  out  William,  after  making 
most  solemn  promises,  hastened  to  violate  the  independence  of  the  bour- 
geois, whom  his  feudal  training  had  unfitted  him  to  understand.  His  ex- 
actions provoked  risings  in  various  cities,  whose  leaders  chose  for  Count, 
Thierry  or  Theodoric  of  Alsace,  the  nearest  relative  of  Charles  the  Good. 
After  some  fighting  he  was  besieged  in  Alost,  by  William,  who  was,  however, 
killed  in  a  skirmish.  Thierry  was  acknowledged  in  1128  and  was  a  liberal 
mlor  as  well  as  a  crusader.  His  son's  war  with  Floris  III  of  Holland,  whom 
he  captured  in  1157,  has  already  been  described,  in  the  previous  chapter. 
His  rule  is  important  in  the  history  of  Belgium  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  communes.^ 

In  the  words  of  Baron  Kervijn  van  Lettenhove,  "The  era  of  communes 
begins  July  27th,  1128,  and  ends  November  27th,  1382.  Nicaise  Borluut 
o[x»ns  it  at  the  siege  of  Alost.  Philip  van  Artevelde  closes  it  on  the  battle- 
field of  Roosebeko.  This  epoch,  signalised  by  numerous  triumphs  and  by 
efTorts  the  most  noble  and  persevering,  is  that  wherein  Flanders,  marching 
by  rapid  strides  along  the  path  of  social  progress,  presents  to  all  the  nations 
the  inviolable  refuge  of  industry  and  liberty.    * 

UISE    OF   THE    nf:LGIAN    COMMUNES 

Tho  first  urban  agglomerations  were,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term,  colonies 
of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  and  the  nmnicipal  constitutions  were  elaborated 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  immigrants,  met  from  all  quarters  and  stran- 
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eers  to  one  another.  But  these  immigrants,  if  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  were  not  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  oolonies  of 
traders,  in  fact,  did  not  come  into  existence  on  a  virgm  soil.  They  every- 
where grouped  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  a  monastery,  a  castfe, 
or  an  episcopal  residence  (civitas,  cdstrum,  munidpium).  The  new  arri^^ils 
found,  at  the  place  where  they  had  come  to  settle,  an  older  population, 
composed  of  serfs,  of  ministeriales,  or  of  clerics. 

Thus  two  groups  of  men  were  everywhere  to  be  found  in  presence  of  one 
another,  but  without  interpenetrating.  It  was  only  very  slowly  Uiat  the 
fusion  was  accomplished  and  that  the  trading  colony,  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  becoming  always  richer,  more  exuberant,  and  more  vigorous,  finally 
absorbed  all  the  foreign  elements  and  imposed  its  law  and  institutions  on  the 
whole  of  the  town.  It  tc<)k  three  hundred  years  to  arrive  at 
this.  The  evolution  was  accomplished  only  m  the  thirteentii 
century. 

The  Roman  mimicipality  had  not  perished  with  the  empire 
of  the  west;  it  was  still  to  be  foima  during  the  nintib,  tlie 
tenth,  and  the  eleventh  centuries  in  the  cities  of  southern  Gaul. 
But  in  Belgium,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  northern  Gaul,  its  in- 
fluence scarcely  made  itself  felt:  here  the  conmiunal  privUeges 
derived  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Germanic  freedom  com- 
bined with  the  gild  or  fraternal  association  of  Scandinavia. 

Under  the  empire  of  the  Germanic  institutions  maintained 
by  Charlemagne,  the  towns  were  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
coiu-ts  and  governed  as  simple  cantons.  Now  the  freemen  of 
the  cantons  had  the  right  to  join  the  courts  in  pronouncing 
judgments  in  criminal  matters  and  decrees  in  affairs  of  ciw 
and  local  interest.  In  803  Charlemagne,  desiring  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  this  right  which  had  become  burdensome,  organised 
the  institution  of  the  scabini  (schepenen  or  sheriffs) ;  they  were 
to  be  chosen  by  courts  and  it  required  at  least  seven  to  pass  a 
decree.  After  the  triumph  of  feudalism  the  office  of  dieriff 
became  in  the  country  districts  generally  that  of  a  simole 
official  appointed  by  the  seigneurs.  In  localities  important  by 
reason  of  their  population  and  their  wealth,  this  cantonal  mag- 
istracy became  the  patrimony  of  the  principal  families,  who 
preserved  and  extended  their  ancient  jurisdiction;  in  the  cities,  notably  in 
Brussels  and  Louvain,  these  privilegea  families  took  the  generic  name  of 
liffnaaes.  This  patrician  and  land-owning  bourgeoisie,  whose  privilege  was 
hereditarily  transmitted,  was  a  first  step  towards  the  commune. 

The  true  commune,  the  glory  of  Belgium,  was  constituted  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  by  the  alliance  of  artisans,  organised  in 
guilds  or  fraternities,  with  the  bourgeoisie  properly  so  called. 

There  are,  then,  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  communes;  the  first 
witnessed  the  growth  of  a  single  class,  the  bourceoisie  proper;  whilst  in  tiie 
course  of  the  second  a  part  of  the  power  and  the  privilege  became  the  con- 
quest of  the  people.  The  lower  classes  would  no  longer  content  themselves 
with  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  which  emanated  from  the  privileged  bour- 
geoisie. In  order  to  defend  their  private  rights  they  instituted  a  ma^tracy 
composed  of  juris  or  consaux.  In  the  towns  where  German  or  Flemish  was 
spoken  the  two  chiefs  of  the  juris,  annually  chosen  by  them,  took  the  title 
of  masters  of  the  citizens  or  the  city  (burgermeister) .  Tte  dieriflf 's  jurisdiction, 
which  belongs  to  the  first  period,  offered  civil  guarantees;  in  the  seoona 
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epoch  (ihirteenthi  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  oenturie8)i  the  jurisdiction  ci 
tne  trades,  combined  with  the  civil  jurisdiction,  consecrated  political  ri|^ts. 

In  Belgium  conmmnal  emancipation  was  less  dramatic  than  in  France, 
althou^  more  fruitful  in  its  results.  Since  the  eleventh  century  charters  ot 
franchise,  liberty,  immimity,  friendship,  bourgage.  and  the  like  had  paved 
tiie  way  for  chaiters  of  commune  or  poorteryerif  for  towns  ''with  laws"  (h 
his)  or  guilded  (gildasi).  There  was,  as  a  rule,  no  necessity  for  the  towns  of 
Flanders  to  have  recoimse  to  arms  to  win  for  themselves  free  sherifiFs  and 
the  other  privile^  attached  to  the  conunune.  For,  far  from  following  the 
example  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  kings  of  France,  the  coimts  ci 
Flanders  favoured  communal  emancipation;  not  only  did  they  know  how  to 
respect  the  acquired  rights  of  their  subjects,  but,  more  than  this,  they  spcm- 
taneou^  accorded  liberties  to  the  towns  which  were  still  without  them. 

In  Flanders,  the  laws  of  each  city,  nunted^  or  confirmed  by  the  count, 
were  called  keuren.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  r^;ard  these  keuren 
as  being  all  charters  of  conununes,  or  charters  instituting  communes.  "The 
kewre"  says  Wamkdnig,^  ''proceeded  both  from  tiie  territorial  seigneur  and 
the  inhabitants;  thus  that  which  formed  the  fundamental  law  of  a  town 
was  the  common  work  of  the  count  and  the  sheriffs  who  represented  it.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  generally  granted  bjr  the  seigneur  and  accepted  tacitiy,  or 
even  under  oath^  by  the  citizens.  But,  in  imitation  of  the  count,  the  sh^iffs 
and  town  councillors  also  formed  keuren  for  their  subordinates,  so  that  1Mb 
name  was  soon  extended  to  every  police  ordinance,  every  municipal  decree.'' 

Several  precious  and  characteristic  rights  were  connected  with  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the  privileged  town  were 
authorised  to  form  a  confederation;  and  all  engaged  by  an  oath  to  defend 
tiieir  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  prince!  The  members  oi  the  com- 
mune possessed  a  college  of  sheriffs  with  jurisdiction,  a  common  treasurv 
and  a  town  hall,  called  in  several  localities  the  house  of  peace  (mauofi  de 
mix);  besides  this  they  might  employ  a  special  seal  and  own  a  belfry,  a 
lofty  tower  enclosing  a  sonorous  bell.  The  belfry  of  Ghent  was  erected  in 
1183;  that  of  Toumav  was  begun  in  1190,  that  of  Bruges  in  1291.  It  was 
by  the  sound  of  the  belfry  bell  that  the  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  a 
deliberative  assembly.  Here  decisions  were  made  on  all  affairs  outside  the 
province  of  the  administration;  here  also  the  accounts  of  the  towns  were 
discussed.  As  to  the  cities  which  had  no  belfrv,  they  could  only  convoke 
the  people  by  hut  et  criy  or  to  the  sound  of  the  horn  or  trumpet. 

The  towns  also  enjoyed  certain  financial  privileges;  amongst  these  must 
be  distinguished  the  market  right,  either  of  a  simple  weekly  market,  which 
was  held  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week,  or  of  fairs,  or  annual  markets,  which 
lasted  for  one  or  several  weeks  and  served  foreign  merchants  as  a  meeting 
place;  these  fairs  were  generally  held  in  vast  buildings  called  guild  halls 
(GUd-haUen).  From  the  twelfth  century  the  citizens  of  most  of  the  com- 
munes were  declared  exempt  from  the  judicial  combat  and  the  tests  by  fire. 

In  exchange  for  these  privileges  certain  chan^  were  laid  on  tne  baur- 
geoisies;  but  most  of  those  obligations  resemblea  those  in  force  in  our  own 
day:  such  were  the  impositions  known  by  the  name  of  iailUs  or  excise,  mili- 
tary service,  etc.  As  to  the  dues  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  state  of 
servitude,  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  suppr^sed  in  favour  of  the  munic- 
ipal communities;  the  humiliating  prestations  (such  as  the  right  of  morU- 
main  J  or  meilleur  cathel)  had  become  the  portion  of  the  rustics.^ 

'  The  meilleur  calheif,  cathel,  or  eaiheu  was  the  most  yaliukble  pleoeof  fimitiire.  CoMtom, 
foanded  on  Benritude,  accorded  it  to  the  seigneur  on  the  death  of  each  of  his  y 
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From  reasons  of  policy  the  counts  of  Flanders  tolerated,  favoured,  and 
sanctioned  the  communal  laws  derived  from  the  guild.  Alwajrs  obliged  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  French  suzerainty  or  to  combat  it,  they  needed  to 
keep  in  good  humour  not  only  the  great  property  owners  of  the  towns,  but 
also  the  industrial  class,  whose  importance  daily  mcreased.    The  concessions 

f ranted  by  Philip  of  Alsace  have  justly  won  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
(Cgislator  of  Flanders.  He  abolished  in  several  places  the  mainr^morte  and 
the  odious  right  of  "half-have";  *  he  also  freed  the  still  servile  populations  of 
Alost  and  Courtrai. 

The  cities  which  possessed  no  guarantee  against  the  encroachments  of 
power  received  keuren  or  statutes;  those  which  already  enjoyed  some  privi- 
leges obtained  fresh  ones.  Orchies,  Danune,  Biervliet,  Dunkirk,  Nieuport, 
Hulst,  and  the  castellany  of  Bruges,  henceforth  called  the  free  (fe  Franc), 
were  successively  raised  to  the  rank  of  mimicipalities.  The  privileges  en- 
joyed by  more  ancient  towns  such  as  Ghent,  Bruges,  St.  Omer,  Oudenarde, 
Grammont,  were  either  confirmed  or  extended.  Tne  town  of  Aire  became  a 
model  commune;  the  charter  of  friendship  (Lex  amicUice),  granted  by  Philip 
of  Alsace  in  1188,  instituted  a  veritable  evangelical  commimity.  This  ch^ler 
laid  down  that  in  the  confederation  called  VamitiS  there  should  dways  be 
twelve  chosen  judges,  who  were  to  engage  by  oath  to  make  no  distinction 
between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  one,  between  a  noble  and  a  villein,  between 
a  relative  and  a  stranger.  All  the  members  of  the  confederacy  promised  to 
aid  one  another  like  brothers^  in  all  that  was  useful  and  honest;  if  one  com- 
mitted any  wrong  against  another  by  word  or  action  the  injm^d  partv  would 
not  take  vengeance,  by  himself  or  through  his  followers,'  but  he  would  lodge 
a  complaint  and  the  culprit  would  repair  the  wrong  according  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  twelve  elected  judges. 

The  affranchisement  of  the  towns  and  boroughs  of  Flanders  continued 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1281  Bruges  received  a  new  keure  from 
Count  Guy  de  Dampierre.  Alost  passed  to  the  state  of  a  commune  in  1281, 
Douai  in  1286,  Valenciennes  in  1291,  Messines  in  1293,  Bailleul  in  1295, 
Sluys  in  1328,  Roulers  in  1377.^ 

FLANDERS  VCrSltS  FRANCE 

Having  thus  sketched  the  methods  in  which  town  liberties  were  evolved, 
we  may  take  up  again  the  course  of  political  events,  where  we  left  them  —  at 
the  reign  of  Thierry. 

Thierry  died  in  1168,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of  Alsace,  who  was  a  notable 
warrior  and  also  a  crusader.  He  is  known  as  Flanders'  greatest  lawgiver, 
and  he  increased  the  liberties  of  the  people,  especially  of  Alost  and  Coiutrai. 
But  he  had  no  children,  and  his  brother-in-law  Baldwm  of  Hainault  succeeded 

'  The  mMn-morte,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the 
state  of  vassals  attached  to  the  soil  in  perpetuity,  and  denied  the  power  of  disposing  of  their 
property.  "  Half -have  "  was  a  special  right  of  servitude  which  accorded  to  the  counts  of  Fhui- 
ders  on  the  death  of  each  male  serf  three  deniers  and  the  half  of  all  his  movable  property.  For 
a  female  serf  this  right  was  only  one  denier.  Even  the  nobles  and  freemen  were  subjected  to 
this  exaction;  on  their  death  two  Flanders  marks  were  paid  to  the  count,  who  claimed,  in 
addition,  the  half  of  their  property. 

[•  Not  only  were  the  members  called  "guild  brothers,"  but  the  employee  was  called  the 
** younger  brother"  (jongere  broeder)  of  his  employer.  Blok*  says  that  **the  Flemish  work- 
men of  that  time  plainly  enioyed  far  better  conditions  than  the  Belgian  workmen  of  to-daj."] 

*  The  reader  is  aware  tnat  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period  permitted  every  man  to 
pursue  his  vengeance  openly.  Certain  days  of  the  week  only  were  excepted,  and  this  time  of 
respite  was  called  the  Truce  of  God  (Treuga  DeC). 
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in  1191.  The  French  opposed  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield  various  dties 
and  a  large  part  of  Flanders  to  France.  On  his  deaUi  in  1195  his  son  Baldwin 
IX  became  count,  but  later  founded  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople. 
His  career  and  death  in  1206  have  been  recounted  in  Vdume  VII,  chapter  7. 
He  left  two  yoimg  daughters  at  home  and  in  his  absence  the  goverzmient  was 

f'ven  to  his  brother  Philip.  In  1214,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Bouvines,  the 
rench  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Endand,  the  emperor,  Holland,  Brabant, 
and  Flanders.  In  1279,  owine  to  the  milure  of  heirs,  Hamault  went  to  John 
of  Avenues,  son  of  Baldwin's  daughter  Margaret  who  had  married  Bossohaert 
of  Avenues.  Flanders  went  to  Guv  de  Dampierre,  whose  fatlier  Margaret 
had  taken  for  her  second  husband  after  Bosschaert's  death.^ 

During  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  t^e  death  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  [1100]  and  the  battle  of  Woeringen  [1288],  the  Belgian  provinces 
had  taken  on  practically  the  form  and  the  chiuacter  in  which  Uiey  were  to 
continue.  Flanders,  stripped  of  her  GaUican  seimeuries  (tiie  county  of 
Artois),  found  herself  restored  to  her  natural  limits.  Brabant,  enlarged  by  the 
conquest  of  Liml^urg,  ruled  from  the  Schelde  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Haas. 
The  other  states  which  had  been  built  up  from  the  debris  oi  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Lorraine  had  consolidated  theur  independence  and  establtedied 
their  frontiers.    Thus  was  the  provincial  formation  accompMied. 

But  the  internal  organisation  was  far  from  evidencing  die  same  stability, 
and  the  period  to  follow  was  to  be  signalised  b^  the  stru^e  of  the  commons 
against  all  other  powers.  Warnings  of  the  unminence  of  the  dang^  had 
been  already  sounded;  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  stoYm  burst 
in  all  its  fury.  The  spectacle  of  this  age  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Bekpan 
history:  all  the  great  cities  preparing  one  after  another  to  struggle  anoto 
reign;  the  populace  bursting  the  chwis  of  country  and  breaking  the  yoke 
of  law;  fearful  convulsions,  ruthless  wars^  irreparable  losses:  but,  as  well. 
magnificent  examples  of  energy  and  patnotism;  of  heroic  efforts  followed 
sometimes  by  glorious  success  —  the  very  sufferings  of  Uie  country  reveding 
the  grandeur  of  the  national  character. 

slanders  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  strife  during  this  epoch.  The 
rulers  of  this  beautiful  province  had  lost  their  power  at  Bouvines.  Since 
that  fatal  day  France,  who  held  them  in  her  grasp,  made  them  feel  all  the 
weight  of  the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Melun,  and  reduced 
them  to  an  obscure  vassalage. 

Personal  considerations  seem  to  have  dictated  to  Dampierre  a  timid  and 
peaceful  policy.  Poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  he  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
to  levy  contributions  upon  his  communes.  Yet  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had 
seemed  happy  enough:  he  had  braved  with  impunity  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, in  refusing  them  the  homage  for  imperial  Flanders;  ana  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  brilliantly  some  of  his  children  —  the  duke  of  Brabant  and 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  Jiilich  [or  Juliers]  were  his  sons-in-law,  and  one 
of  his  sons  occupied  the  bishopric  of  Li^e.  But,  faithful  to  the  hatred  which 
reigned  between  his  house  and  that  of  Avenues,  he  mortally  offended  the 
count  of  Hainault,  his  nephew,  in  supporting  against  him  the  revolted  com- 
mune of  Valenciennes  (1292).  Soon  after  this  he  won  the  dislike  of  the 
proud  Philip  the  Fair  —  or  rather  he  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  latter's  pro- 
jects of  spoliation  —  by  engaging  in  marriage  his  daughter  Philippine  with 
the  son  of  p]dwarcl  I  of  England  (1294).  Upon  his  mvitation.  the  count 
repaired  with  his  daughter  to  the  chdteau  of  Corbeil,  where  tne  court  of 
France  was  assembled.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  with  all  his  retinue 
he  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  where  be  was 
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kept  in  close  captivity,  the  king  accusing  him  of  alliance  with  the  enemies 
of  France  and  holding  him  for  judgment  by  his  court  of  peers.  It  found 
him  innocent;  but  upon  Uberatmg  him  the  king  refused  to  render  up  his 
daughter:  she  was  retamed  as  host^e,  and  some  years  alter  she  succumbed, 
the  victim  of  misfortune. 

Gu^  de  Dampierre  was  wise  enough  at  first  to  hide  his  resentment;  but 
when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  war  on  pretext 
of  defending  the  people  of  Valenciennes,  who  had  ended  by  giving  them- 
selves up  to  him,  a  royal  edict  forbade  the  communes  of  Fkmc^rs  to  follow 
his  banner  (1296).  In  revenge,  the  count  assembled  all  his  allies  at  Gram- 
mont  (December  25th) ;  and  to  this  rendezvous  came  Edward  of  Endand, 
the  emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  the  archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  Duke 
John  II  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland,  Jiilich,  and  Bar,  who  all  united 
to  march  against  France.  Guy  then  sent  to  Philip  the  Fair  to  declare  that 
he  no  longer  recognised  him  as  sovereign;  the  king  on  his  side  ordered  the 
confiscation  of  Flanders  (January,  1297). 

The  cities  did  not  fancy  being  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  Guy's  quarrel. 
Already  a  septagenarian,  he  was  imable  to  lead  his  trom)8'to  battle,  and  he 
confided  them  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  of  B^thune.  The  French  king  en- 
tered Flanders  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  a  numerous  infantry. 
A  number  of  Flemish  gentlemen  openly  embraced  "the  party  of  the  lilies  * 
as  were  denommated  those  who  desired  the  kmg's  dommation.  Moreover, 
the  English  monarch  had  arrived  in  Flanders  with  so  small  an  army  that  he 
dared  not  remam  in  Bruges,  whose  inhabitants  inclined  towards  France. 
Guy,  now  deserted  by  all  his  allies,  consented  finally  to  put  himself  at  the 
kmg's  mercy,  together  with  his  eldest  sons,  Robert  and  William,  and  fifty 
of  his  principal  barons.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  and  all  his  following 
were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  mflexible  monarch;  and  nothing  that 
Charles,  who  had  promised  Guy  his  liberty,  was  able  to  do,  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent his  brother  from  breakmg  the  promise  given  in  his  name. 

Flanders  was  confiscated.  Philip  governed  it  through  his  officers,  and 
m  May,  1301,  went  to  visit  his  conquest,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Joan  of 
Navarre,  who  appeared  offended  at  observing  so  much  wealth  among  a  com- 
mercial people.  "  I  thought  myself  sole  queen  here,''  she  remarked  at  Bruges, 
"but  I  find  a  thousand  others  round  me."  Everywhere  the  partisans  of 
France  received  the  sovereign  with  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy;  but 
already  the  people  began  to  feel  that  they  no  longer  had  a  country,  and  to 
fear  that  they  were  destined  to  fall  heir  to  the  fate  of  "  those  French  provinces 
whose  mhabitants  were  treated  as  serfs."  These  bitter  thoughts  mve  rise 
among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  large  towns  to  a  sombre  attitude  which  de- 
veloped shortly  into  direct  menace.  Discontent  fermented;  the  reaction 
had  begun:  it  burst  forth  at  the  first  signal.  A  month  after  the  king's 
departure  defiance  looked  forth  at  Bruges./ 

The  *' Bruges  Matins''  (1302) 

At  first  thirty  heads  of  trades  waited  on  the  French  governor,  Ch&tillon, 
and  complained  that  pasnnent  was  not  made  for  the  works  ordered  by  the 
kmg.  The  great  lord,  accustomed  to  the  rights  of  corvfe  and  purveyance, 
considered  remonstrance  insolent,  and  had  them  arrested.  The  people  took 
up  arms,  and  rescued  them,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  rich,  who  declared 

P  The  Flemish  called  them  the  LtliaerU,  and  the  popular  or  nationalist  partj  opposed  to 
them,  the  Clauwaerts.} 
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for  the  king's  men.  The  affair  was  brought  up  before  the  parliament.  Here 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  sitting  in  judgment  on  Flanders,  as  just  before  it 
had  done  bv  the  king  of  England. 

TTie  parfiament  decided  that  the  heads  of  trades  should  go  back  to  prison. 
Among  these  heads  were  two  men  beloved  by  the  people,  the  deans  of  the 
butchers  and  of  the  weavers.  The  latter,  Peter  de  Con3mc  *  was  a  poor  and 
mean-looking  man,  small,  and  wantmg  an  eye,  but  a  man  of  capacity  and  a 
bold  street  orator.  Inflaming  the  passions  of  the  artisans  bv  his  eloquence, 
he  hurried  them  out  of  Bruges,  and  made  them  massacre  all  the  French  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  castles.  They  then  returned  by  night.  Chains 
were  stretched  across  the  streets,  "  to  prevent  tiie  French  from  running  about 
the  town";  each  townsman  imdertook  to  steal  the  saddle  and  bridle  of  the 
horseman  who  lodged  with  him.  On  May  19,  1302,  all  the  people  b^^  to 
beat  their  kettles;  a  butcher  struck  first,  and  the  French  were  everywhere 
attacked  and  massacred.*  The  women  were  the  most  furiously  active  in 
flinging  them  out  of  the  windows,  or  else  they  were  taken  to  the  shambles, 
where  their  throats  were  cut.  The  massacre  msted  three  days;  twelve  hun- 
dred cavaliers,  and  two  thousand  foot  sergeants  perished.*^ 

At  once  the  greater  part  of  Flanders  raised  the  old  standard  of  the  lion. 
Lille  and  Ghent,  with  several  fortified  castles,  alone  remained  in  foreign 
hands. 

Leaders  were  not  lacking  among  the  people.  Peter  de  Con3me  and  John 
Breydel,  head  men  of  the  weavers  and  butcners,  had  directed  the  revolt  of 
the  Brugeois.  The  army  which  they  gathered  counted  nearly  sixty  thousand 
men. 

Robert  of  Artois,  brother-m-law  to  the  king  of  France,  marched  against 
them  with  apparently  superior  forces.  He  had  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
foot;  and  his  cavalry,  composed  of  the  cream  of  the  French  nobility,  counted 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  combatants.  Upon  arrivmg  at  LiUe  he  was 
joined  by  the  knights  of  Brabant  and  Hainamt,  the  former  led  by  Godfrey 
of  Brabant,  uncle  to  their  duke,  the  latter  by  John  the  Merciless,  count  of 
Hainault.  He  set  out  at  once  for  Courtrai,  burning  and  ravaging  all  in  his 
path. 

The  two  armies  met  on  the  11th  of  July,  1302.  The  Flemmgs  awaited 
the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Groeninghe,  east  of  Courtrai.  About  them  stretched 
the  marshy  prairies,  crossed  by  brooks;  in  their  rear  flowed  the  Lys,  pre- 
venting retreat;  but  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  arrival 
of  a  body  of  militia  from  Namur  and  of  a  troop  from  Ghent  commanded  by 
Simon  Borluut  had  redoubled  their  confidence.7 

The  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (1302) 

These  artisans,  who  had  hardly  ever  seen  service  in  the  open  field,  perhaps 
would  have  been  glad  to  retreat,  but  the  attempt  would  have  been  too  haz* 
ardous  in  a  great  plain,  and  in  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry.  Thej 
waited,  therefore,  bravely,  every  man  with  his  goeden  Tag  ("S2^  ^^  ^ 
you''),  or  iron-shod  stake  planted  in  the  ground  before  him.  Their  motto 
was  a  fine  one:  Rcilt  und  Vriendty  "shield  and  friend."  They  wished  to 
take  the  communion  together,  and  had  mass  read  to  them;  but  as  they 

['  This  name,  like  most  Flemish  names  and  indeed  English  and  other  names  of  this  period, 
la  variously  spt*lt  as  Koenig,  Koninck,  Conync  and  Deconinff.] 

r*  The  early  morning  massacre,  resembling  the  "Sicilian  Vespers"  of  the  year  12S2  io 
whicli  the  French  garrison  was  similarly  butchered,  has  been  called  the  "  Bruges  Matins."] 
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could  not  all  receive  the  host^  each,  according  to  Villani,^  stooped  down, 
picked  up  some  earth  and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  The  knights  who  were  with 
them,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  sent  away  their  horses;  and  whilst  they 
thus  made  infantry  of  themselves  they  made  knights  of  the  heads  of  the 
trades.  All  knew  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  It  was  told  that 
ChAtillon  brought  with  him  casks  full  of  ropes  to  strangle  them.  The  queen, 
it  was  said,  had  laid  her  injunctions  on  the  French  that  when  they  were  killing 
the  Flemish  pigs  they  should  not  forget  the  Flemish  sows.* 

The  constable  Raoul  de  Nesle  proposed  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Fleming 
and  cut  them  off  from  Courtrai,  but  the  king's  cousin,  Robert  of  Artois, 
said  rudely  to  him:  "Are  you  afraid  of  these  rabbits,  or  have  you  indeed 
some  of  their  fur  on  you?"  The  constable,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  coimt  of  Flanders,  felt  the  insult,  and  answered  proudly:  "Sir,  you  will 
ride  far  ahead  if  you  keep  up  with  me!"  So  saying,  he  made  a  headlong 
charge  followed  by  his  knights,  in  the  thick  dust  of  a  July  day.  Everyone 
followed  him  impetuously,  each  ea^er  to  be  up  with  the  front,  and  the  hind- 
most pressing  upon  the  foremost  riders,  who,  when  they  came  up  near  the 
Flemmgs,  found  m  their  way,  what  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  a  country 
so  intersected  by  canals  and  ditches  —  a  trench  five  fathoms  wide.  They 
fell  into  it  in  heaps,  without  the  possibility  of  escaping  up  the  sides,  the 
trench  being  of  the  half-moon  construction.  The  whole  chivdry  of  France 
found  its  grave  there,  besides  the  chancellor  [Peter  Flotte],  who,  doubtless, 
had  not  reckoned  on  fallmg  in  such  glorious  company. 

The  Flemings  killed  the  unhorsed  cavaliers  at  their  ease,  leisurely  selecting 
their  victims  in  the  trench.  When  the  cuirasses  resisted  their  blades,  they 
despatched  the  knights  with  leaden  or  iron  mallets.  Among  them  there 
were  numbers  of  working  monks,  who  conscientiously  wrought  at  this  bloody 
job.  One  of  these  monks  asserted  that  with  his  own  luuid  he  had  killed 
forty  cavaliers,  and  fourteen  hundred  foot  soldiers;  but  it  is  plain  he  bragged 
too  much.  Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  (another  accoimt  says  seven  huncuid) 
were  hung  up  m  the  cathedral  of  Courtrai,  unlucky  spoils  that  brought  mis- 
chief on  the  town:  eighty  vears  afterwards,  Charles  VI  saw  these  spurs  and 
caused  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred. 

This  terrible  defeat  exterminated  all  the  vanguard  of  France — that  is  to 
say,  the  majority  of  the  great  lords.^  The  total  number  of  slain  was 
estimated  at  20,000. 

Ldst  Years  of  Guy^s  Reign 

After  the  battle  the  French  garrisons  in  the  neighbouring  towns  were  only 
too  glad  to  capitulate.  After  a  few  small  engagements  a  peace  was  concluded 
m  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  to  be  immediately  confirmed.  The  kmg 
even  allowed  the  old  coimt  Guy  de  Dampierre  to  emerge  from  the  fortress 
where  he  had  been  detamed,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations; but  the  old  man,  after  passing  several  months  amonqS  his  sons, 
re-entered  his  prison  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  Flanders.  The 
quarrel  was  to  be  settled  by  force  of  arms. 

Never  had  the  Flemmgs  taken  so  determined  a  stand,  and  never  had 
their  hopes  been  more  firmly  fixed.  Unfortunately  the  old  hatred  between 
the  houses  of  Dampierre  and  Avenues  was  not  yet  assuaged,  and  this  was 
yet  to  cause  fresh  disasters. 

'  Va«a  vinarta  portare  restibus  plena,  ut  plebeioa  atranfftUaret,  Ut  apros  quidem,  Aoe  eai 
vxros,  hctatis,  aed  auea  verutia  confoderent,  infesta  admodum  mulieribua,  qwu  sues  voeabai,  ob 
faatum  ilium  feminetun  visum  a  se  Brugia.  — Meyer.  <> 
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The  account  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  Flanders  (in  which  the 
first  Flemish  triumphs  provoked  a  general  uprising  of  the  HoUanders  and 
ended  in  defeats  for  the  Flemish  on  sea  and  land)  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter.^ 

At  sea,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1304,  Guy  of  Namiur  sustained  a  Uoody 
defeat  opposite  Zieriksee.  His  fleet  was  destroyed,  himself  taken  prisoneTi 
and  the  coast  left  defenceless.  Eight  days  later  the  land  army  gave  battle 
to  the  French  at  Mons-en-P6v6le  (between  Douid  and  Orchie$.  It  was 
commanded  by  Philip  de  Thiette  (or  Teano),  a  son  of  Guy  de  Dampiene. 
The  enemy's  cavaby,  instead  of  accepting  combat,  attempted  to  wear  out 
the  Flemings  by  skirmishes,  and  succeeds  in  capturing  the  provision  and 
baggage  wagons.  This  accident  forced  the  communes  to  quit  the  field  of 
batUe,  and  towards  night  the  greater  part  left  for  Lille,  mlliam  of  Juli(A 
had  perished  in  this  attack. 

Tne  king  increased  his  forces  and  besieged  Lille  with  a  most  formidable 
equipment.  The  terrified  mhabitants  promised  to  surrender,  if  help  had 
not  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  October;  but,  two  days  before,  the  reunited  Flem- 
ing arrived  before  the  place,  and  John  of  Namur,  their  leaden  sent  forth  a 
defiance  to  the  king.  The  whole  country  was  in  arms;  the  factories  were 
closed,  the  cities  deserted;  and  the  troops  had  vowed  to  ccmquer  or  obtain 
an  honourable  peace.  The  king,  spying  upon  their  outposts,  was  struck 
with  the  number  of  their  tents:  "One  would  think,"  he  exdaimed,  ''that  it 
had  been  raining  Flemings! "  He  charged  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  the  count 
of  Savoy  to  treat  in  his  name  with  the  leaders. 

The  Flemings  demanded  and  obtained  the  restoration  of  all  their  former 
privil^es,  authority  to  fortify  their  cities,  and  the  liberty  of  their  prisoners; 
as  well  as  the  restitution  of  those  portions  of  Flanders  still  occupied  by  the 
French.  They  consented  to  raise  a  fine  of  not  more  than  800,000  livres  (the 
value  of  the  currency  had  been  considerably  depreciated  bv  Philip's  alteration 
of  the  denominations),  and  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  king  until  payment 
of  that  sum  the  cities  of  Lille  and  Douiu  (October  1st,  1304). 

Thus  the  fatal  war  seemed  to  have  ended;  but  the  negotiations  were  pro- 
longed during  several  months,  and,  before  harmony  was  completely  estab- 
lished, Guy  de  Dampierre  died,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Compidgne,  March 
7th,  1305. 

ROBERT  OF  b6tHXJNE   (1305-1328) 

Robert  of  Bdthune,  eldest  son  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  was  still  a  prisoner 
in  France  when  his  father  died,  both  having  riven  themselves  up  to  the 
king  at  the  same  time.  Philip  released  him  omy  after  having  obliged  him 
to  sign  to  new  conditions,  much  more  severe  than  those  stipulated  before 
Lille.  These  outrageous  demands  had  for  result  the  rekindling  of  the  in- 
dignation of  Flanders.  The  infuriated  people  even  accused  of  treason  the 
lords  charged  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  and  a  part  of  the  nobility  came  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  communes.*  A  temporary  imderstanding  concluded  with 
France  in  1309  was  followed  m  1315  by  a  fresh  rupture;  andLouis  the  Quar- 
relsome {Hutin)y  who  had  succeeded  rhilip  the  Fair,  failed  completely  in  an 
expedition  directed  towards  Courtrai  and  Cassel. 

Still  the  war  dragged  on;  and  the  Flemings,  whose  successes  brought  no 
results,  drifted  into  new  discords.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  ended  by  declaring 
in  favour  of  peace,  and  refused  to  support  the  count.    He  was  obliged,  by 

[*  Blok  *  says  that  tlie  Flemish  counts  were  from  this  Ume  little  more  than  the  lieutenmnta 
of  the  French  monarch,  claiming  his  aid  against  their  own  cities.] 
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reason  of  this  defection,  to  sign  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  1320.  Lille, 
Douaiy  and  Orchies  remained  in  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Tall  (le  Lang),  the 
reining  monarch,  and  his  daughter  was  wedded  to  the  grandson  of  the  flemish 
prince. 

The  end  of  Robert's  reign  presents  a  bloody  and  mysterious  spectacle, 
which  history  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  explaining.  His  eldest  son,  liouis  oi 
Nevers,  it  seems,  nourished  a  profound  resentment  against  the  court  of 
France,  while  the  younger  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  its  service.  Hie 
latter  accused  his  brother  of  a  parricidal  plot,  and  the  imhai)p]^  Louis,  dragsed 
from  one  prison  to  another,  ended  by  djong  in  exile  at  Paris  in  1328.  Alew 
months  after,  the  old  count's  flame  flickered  out;  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-two. 

LOUIS  OP  NEVERS  AT  WAR  WriH  THE  PEOPLE 

The  longevity  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  Flanders  had  singularly  con- 
tributed to  weaken  the  government.  Guy  de  Dampierre  had  fu:^ieved  the 
throne  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Robert  of  B^thune  was  sixty-four  at  his 
succession.  Both  were  inmin  old  men  before  ceasing  to  reign,  and  the  ener^ 
of  the  people  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ruler.  Out  of  this  grew  the  rapid 
propagation  m  certain  parts  of  the  coimtry  of  a  spirit  of  local  independence 
anci  an  animosity  towards  the  higher  classes.  Since  the  battle  of  Courtrai 
a  number  of  the  nobles  had  lived  shut  up  in  their  castles,  avoiding  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs;  while  the  tradespeople  and  the  craftsmen  ruled  the 
towns.  Ghent  almost  alone  possessed  a  powerful  aristocracy,  composed  of 
patrician  families,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  wealthy  middle  class,  kept 
the  people  within  bounds.  At  Bruges,  on  the  contrary^  the  ranks  of  the 
wealthy  were  swelled  bv  artisans  and  the  lesser  bourgeoisie.  The  death  of 
Robert  of  B6thune  rendered  an  outburst  inevitable. 

His  grandson,  Louis  of  Nevers,  or  as  he  is  often  called  Louis  of  Cr6cy, 
was  only  eighteen  years  old  and  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  where  he 
possessed  the  counties  of  Nevers  and  Rh^tel.  Scarcely  was  he  invested 
with  the  county  by  Philip  the  Tall,  his  father-in-law  (who  had  begun  by 
imprisonmg  him  in  the  Louvre  until  he  renoimced  all  pretension  to  Lflle  and 
Douai),  when  he  presented  the  lordship  of  the  port  of  Sluys  to  his  great- 
imcle,  John  of  Namur.  Thereupon  the  Brugeois,  all  of  whose  vei^els  entered 
this  port,  indimant  at  being  exposed  to  taxation  bv  that  prince,  attacked 
the  castle  of  Sluys,  carried  it,  and  imprisoned  John  himself.  This  riot  was 
followed  by  two  others.  Louis,  ignorant  both  of  the  country  and  of  his 
own  forces,  thrice  sold  to  the  city  a  complete  pardon,  OTofitmg  by  the  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  to  retire  to  his  county  of  Kh6tel.  Thither  the  contempt 
of  the  people  followed  him,  and  the  factions  thereafter  recognised  no  furtlier 
restramt. 

The  Communes  Defeated  at  Cassel  (August  2Sth,  1328) 

Li  1324  two  corps  of  the  army  of  the  bourgeoisie  departed  from  Bruges 
to  attack  the  castles  of  the  nobles  of  maritime  Flanders.  These  latter  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves;  but  of  the  two  places  wherein  they  soi^t 
refuge  (Ghistelles  and  Ardenbourg),  the  one  was  taken  and  the  other  rigor- 
ously blockaded.  Shortly  all  the  country  as  far  as  Dunkirk  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  popular  army,  whose  leader  was  an  exile  from  Fumes,  by  name 
Nicholas  Zannekin.  The  pillaging  and  burning  of  castles  attested  to  th« 
irritation  of  the  victors;  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  bourgeois  who  fell 
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into  the  clutches  of  Robert  of  Cassel,  uncle  to  the  young  count,  ended  on  the 
gallows.    As  in  all  civil  war,  the  hatred  was  mutual  and  the  violence  equal. 

Louis  of  Nevers  then  returned  to  Flanders;  and,  supported  by  the  men 
of  Ghent,  he  at  first  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  troops  of  the  people. 
But  having  marched  upon  Courtrai  with  a  b(xly  of  about  four  hundred  cavaliy 
to  assure  himself  of  that  town,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  attacked  by  five 
thousand  Brugeois.  Infuriated  because  in  self-defence,  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  the  inhabitants  fell  upon  him,  massacred  a  number  of  his  nobles, 
took  him  prisoner  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Brugeois  (June  22nd,  1325). 
These  latter  carried  him  off  to  their  city  and  kept  him  captive  there  imtil 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  only  released  him  when  a  legate  of  the  holy  see 
launched  an  interdict  against  Flanders,  and  when  the  men  of  Ghent,  led  by 
Hector  Vilain,  had  been  victorious  in  some  slight  encoimters. 

Louis  demanded  help  of  King  Philip  of  Valois,  complaming  that  he  was 
count  of  Flanders  in  name  only.  As  his  vassal,  the  monarch  owed  him 
assistance:  he  raised  an  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  nobles  of  Flanders 
and  of  Hainault,  and  marched  upon  Cassel,  where  was  found  the  principal 
body  of  the  bourgeois  militia,  under  the  command  of  Zannekin.  Twelve 
thousand  artisans,  or  peasants,  formed  these  troops,  which  had  been  seasoned 
to  war  by  the  struggles  of  preceding  years. 

Far  from  refusing  to  give  battle,  they  awaited  the  French  and,  when 
these  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Cassel,  the  intrepid  Zannekin 
fell  upon  their  camp.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  so  impetuous  that  the 
king  was  nearly  captured  and  his  army  was  thrown  at  first  mto  the  greatest 
disorder;  but  inferiority  of  numbers  prevented  the  Flemings  from  fmlowing 
up  their  advantage.  They  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  on  aJl  sides; 
and  after  fighting  with  a  courage  amounting  almost  to  frenzy,  they  all 
perished  —  not  one  among  them  endeavouring  to  escape. 

This  defeat  discouraged  the  people.  The  cities  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  war  surrendered.  Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  them;  and  Louis, 
as  terrible  in  his  vengeance  as  he  had  been  weak  in  his  government,  executed 
the  leaders  of  the  vanquished  together  with  several  hundreds  of  those  who 
had  fought  under  their  banners.  This  bloody  reaction  led,  if  not  to  tran- 
quillity, at  least  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  Flemish  provinces  were  dragged  anew  into  a  European 
war  (1335).  The  English  monarch,  Edward  III,  had  already  claimed  the 
crown  of  France,  but  his  pretensions  had  been  set  aside  and  Philip  of  Valois 
put  upon  the  throne.  Edward  finally  resolved  to  attack  his  enemy  upon 
the  continent;  and  he  sought  the  support  of  the  Bel^an  princes.  But  the 
count  of  Flanders  evidenced  so  great  a  devotion  for  rhilip  and  for  France 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  alienate  him  from  his  lord. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  sailors  of  the  two  countries,  these 
served  Edward  as  a  i)ret(»xt  to  interdict  the  exportation  from  England  of 
the  wool  nec(\Ksary  to  the  drapers  of  Flanders  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
cloths.  The  Flemish  cities  thus  saw  their  principal  industries  threatened, 
and  alarm  l)e('ani(^  general.  Persuaded  by  their  entreaties,  Louis  made  ad- 
vances for  the  re-<\stablishment  of  trade;  Edward  responded  by  an  offer  of 
a  close  alliance  on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  France.  Trapped  thus 
between  the  interests  of  his  subjects  and  his  own  political  inclinations,  the 
count  could  not  bring  himself  to  change  sides.  He  looked  upon  himself 
always  as  a  sul)ject  of  Philip  of  Valois;  and,  far  from  being  willing  to  abandon 
him,  hv  would  not  even  consent  to  hold  a  neutral  position  between  the  two 
kings.    Commerce  thus  remained  at  a  standstill,  factories  were  closed,  and 
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a  large  part  of  the  population  found  itself  without  bread.  When  matters 
were  at  their  worst,  Louis  assembled  his  vassals  "in  parliament"  to  consult 
as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  people;  but  the  only  remedy  was  to  treat 
with  England,  and  that  Louis  would  not  allow  mentioned.  He  even  went 
so  far,  some  time  afterwards,  as  to  have  arrested  and  beheaded  Sohier  le 
Courtroisin,  sire  de  Tronchiennes,  who  had  proposed  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations with  Edward.  The  assembly  dissolved  without  havingoeen  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

The  English,  however,  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Cadsand  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  troops  of  the  seigneurs  who  guarded  the  coast  (this  in  November). 
Thereupon  the  men  of  Ghent  began  to  murmur  openly,  and  Jacob  van  Art»- 
velde,*  ^andson  of  Sohier  and  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  leaders  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  and  demanded  the  abcolute 
neutrality  of  Flanders. 

VAN  ARTEVELDE  APPEARS 

The  efforts  of  the  count  to  overturn  the  national  resolution  proved  use- 
less. Artevelde,  nominated  Captain  of  Ghent,  soon  drew  over  the  other 
cities  to  his  party;  and,  displaying  as  much  capacity  as  vigour,  he  every- 
where checked  the  advances  of  the  prince  and  of  the  partisans  of  France. 

Li  vain  did  Philip  of  Valois  send  troops;  in  vain  did  he  bribe  the  Flemings 
with  offers  of  reimbursement  for  their  losses  through  extended  commercial 
privileges  with  France.  They  braved  his  soldiers,  they  scorned  his  offers; 
and  Louis,  urged  thereto  by  his  subjects,  himself  signea  a  provisory  treaty 
with  England.  After  this,  the  count  might  seek  in  vain  to  re-establifib  his 
influence  over  his  subjects;  everjrwhere  he  found  the  bourgeoisie  intractable; 
at  times,  menacing.  The  Brugeois  even  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner  at 
Dixmude,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  flee  to  St.  Omer. 

The  Flemings  were  beginning  to  wake  up.  It  was  imderstood  that  force 
alone  could  lead  to  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Flanders;  and  negotiations 
were  opened  with  Edward,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp.  These  negotiations 
were  not  restricted  to  an  alliance  with  England:  the  first  and  most  remark- 
able treaty  was  concluded  with  John  III,  duke  of  Brabant,  an  ally  of  the 
English  king.  It  was  a  confederation  between  Flanders  and  Brabant  founded 
upon  the  common  mterests  of  the  two  states,  and  having  for  object  their 
re-union  mto  a  single  body.  The  greatest  solemnity  was  observed  in  drawing 
up  this  act  of  alliance  signed  by  seven  cities  and  forty  seigneurs. 

It  proved  more  diflScult  to  force  upon  the  Flemings  the  alliance  with 
Edward,  half  of  the  nation  raising  scruples  against  takmg  up  arms  against 
France.  They  had  vowed  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  even  the  pope  had  im- 
posed upon  them  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  —  relying  upon  Pnilip's  vow 
to  imdertake  a  new  crusade.  To  conquer  their  repugnance.  Van  Artevelde 
made  Edward  take  the  title  of  king  of  France,'  he  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  certain  right  to  it.  Then  the  people  hesitated  no  longer.  Sixty  thousand 
foot  began  action  in  the  spring  (1340),  forced  the  French  out  of  Hainault, 

P  He  was  a  man  of  good  family,  his  father  had  been  sheriff  and  he  was  himself  a  wealthj 
member  of  the  clothmakers'  guild.  Froissart  p  calls  him  a  brewer ;  the  fact  being  that  he  went 
to  the  brewers'  guild  later.] 

[*  Pirenne^  points  out  that  in  1328  William  de  Deken,  burgomaster  of  Bruges,  antldpatiu 
Artevelde,  had  already  offered  to  recognise  Edward  III  as  king  of  France  if  he  woola  lend 
support  to  the  popular  party.  He  thinks  equally  local  motives  must  have  dictated  the  later 
English  alliances  of  Flemish  cities  under  Artevelde.  He  explains  Artevelde's  motive  in  allii^iice 
as  a  bold  stroke  to  secure  for  Ghent  a  supremacy  over  Flanders  as  a  little  later  Bern  won  the 
predominance  over  the  other  Swiss  cantons.] 
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and  at  once  returned  to  protect  their  coasts,  threatened  by  the  enemj^r's 
fleet.  Soon  afterwards  this  fleet  attacked  that  of  England.  The  English 
prince,  who  had  accepted  combat  with  inferior  forces,  owed  his  victory  in 
part  to  the  assistance  of  the  Flemish  marines.  The  French  navy  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Edward  entered  triumphant  into  the  port  of  Sluys  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1340. 

The  confederates  havmg  immediately  undertaken  the  siege  of  Toumay, 
which  was  long  protracted  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  garrison,  Philip  sent  his  sister,  Joan  of  Valois,  to  negotiate  a  truce; 
and  she  concluded  it  abruptly  in  the  month  of  September.  The  conditions 
of  this  truce  were  advantageous  to  the  Flemings.  Philip  proclaimed  pardon 
for  the  past  and  remitted  all  sums  due  since  previous  treaties,  then  repre- 
senting more  than  thirty  millions.  TTie  origmal  deeds  were  delivered  to 
Jacob  van  Artevelde,  who  destroyed  them  publicly  amid  cries  of  joy  from 
the  crowd. 

The  remainder  of  this  famous  man's  career  offers  a  picture  perhaps  less 
brilliant,  though  not  less  remarkable.  After  having  conquered  for  his  country 
a  glorious  and  firm  position,  the  captain  attempted  to  consoUdate  the  popular 
government.  The  three  prmcipal  cities,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  exer- 
cised the  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  country.  The  trades  dominated  in 
the  last  two  and  openly  supported  Artevelde;  but  he  met  with  more  oppo- 
sition m  his  own  district,  where  the  wealthy  class  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. Nearly  overthrown  by  this  class,  he  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion 
of  the  people,  who  took  up  arms  for  him. 

Following  this  revolution  he  organised  upon  a  new  basis  the  magistracy 
of  Ghent,  giving  the  preponderance  of  power  to  the  guilds  over  the  wealthy 
citizens.  His  authority  then  seemed  without  limit;  out  it  was  merely  that 
of  the  head  of  a  partv.  He  boasted  of  ruling  all  by  persuasion;  nevertneless, 
he  was  not  able  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  arms,  nor  to  enchain  the  violence 
of  popular  passions.  Each  trade  formed  an  independent  body  in  the  city, 
as  each  city  formed  an  independent  body  in  the  country.  At  Bruges  the 
weavers  massacred  the  brokers;  in  West  Flanders  the  inhabitants  of  Ypres 
plundered  Poporingho.  At  Ghent  the  weavers  and  the  fullers  gave  combat 
upon  the  occasion,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Friday  marketing  five  hundred 
corpses  were  left  on  the  scone. 

The  captain,  upon  encountering  these  obstacles,  experienced  that  secret 
irritation  which  tends  to  push  beyond  their  real  end  most  authors  of  political 
commotions.  Weary  of  the  continual  struggle  with  Count  Louis,  whose 
authority,  however  despised,  was  still  legal/ he  ended  by  attempting  to 
dethrone  him  and  to  put  a  son  of  Edward  in  his  place.  This  proceeding, 
howev(T,  was  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Ghent. 
They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  it  until  it  became  obvious 
that  the  count  absolutely  refused  to  detach  himself  from  the  French  cause. 
A  sovereign  was  necessary  to  the  country  and  Artevelde  saw  no  other  alter- 
native* than  to  propose*  to  the  jx^ople  this  change  of  princes.  It  proved  his 
death.  The  idea  of  substiti^ting  a  foreign  family  for  the  descendants  of  the 
old  counts  ()ff(»n(l(Ml  even  the  most  discontented.  Artevelde's  enemies  profited 
by  it  to  accuse  him  of  treason.  A  journey  of  some  days'  duration  to  Bruges 
and  to  Ypn^s  prevented  his  i)erceiving  the  stonn  gathering  against  him  at 
Ghent./ 

Tli(»  account  of  Artevelde's  personality  and  of  his  death  are  most  vividly 
given  by  Sir  John  Froissart,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  also  a  native  of 
the  Low  Countries;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Froissart  was  an 
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aristocrat  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  creed  and  partisans  of  this 
shrewd  burgher  whom  his  people  had  been  wont  to  call  le  saige  hommefl 

froissart's  account  of  artevelde  and  his  death 

There  was  m  Ghent  a  man  that  had  formerly  been  a  brewer  of  meth^lin, 
called  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  who  had  gained  so  much  popular  favour  and 
power  over  the  Flemmgs  that  everythmg  was  done  accordmg  to  his  will. 
He  commanded  m  all  Flanders,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  such 
authority  that  no  one  dared  to  contradict  his  orders.  Whenever  he  went 
out  mto  the  city  of  Ghent,  he  was  attended  by  three  or  four  score  armed 
men  on  foot,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  that  were  in  his  secrets;  if  he 
met  any  man  whom  he  hated  or  suspected,  he  was  instantly  killed;  for  he 
had  ordered  those  who  were  in  his  confidence  to  remark  whenever  he  should 
make  a  particular  sign  on  meeting  any  person,  and  to  murder  him  directly 
without  fail,  or  waiting  further  orders,  of  whatever  rank  he  might  be.    This 

happened  very  frequently;  so  that 
many  principal  men  were  killed; 
and  he  was  so  dreaded  that  no  one 
dared  to  speak  against  his  actions, 
or  scarce  to  contradict  him,  but  all 
were  forced  to  entertain  him  hand- 
somely. 

He  had  also  in  every  town  and 
castlewick,  through  Flanders,  ser- 
geants and  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to 
execute  his  orders,  and  serve  him  as 
Bpies,  to  find  out  if  any  were  in- 
a  clined  to  rebel  against  hun,  and  to 

^^  give  him  mformation.    The  instant 

Ancient  Street  Lamp  or  Antwerp  he  kneW  of  any  SUCh  being  in  a  tOWn, 

he  was  banished  or  killed  without 
delay,  and  none  were  so  great  as  to  be  exempted,  for  so  early  did  he  take 
such  measures  to  guard  hunself .  At  the  same  time  he  banished  all  the  most 
powerful  knights  and  esquires  from  Flanders,  and  such  citizens  from  tlie 
prmcipal  towns  as  he  thought  were  m  the  least  favourable  to  the  count, 
seized  one-half  of  their  rents,  giving  the  other  moiety  for  the  dower  of  their 
wives  and  support  of  their  chiulren. 

To  speak  the  truth,  there  never  was  in  Flanders,  or  m  any  other  country, 
count,  duke,  or  prince  who  had  such  perfect  command  as  Jacob  van  Artevelde. 

When,  on  his  return,  he  came  to  Ghent,  about  mid-day  [May  2nd,  1345]. 
the  townsmen,  who  were  informed  of  the  hour  he  was  expected,  had  assemble 
m  the  street  that  he  was  to  pass  through;  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  tiiey 
began  to  murmur,  and  put  their  heads  close  together,  saying,  "Here  comes 
one  who  is  too  much  the  master,  and  wants  to  order  in  Flanders  according 
to  his  will  and  pleasure,  which  must  not  be  longer  borne.''  With  this  they 
had  also  spread  a  rumour  through  the  town  that  Jacob  van  Artevelde  had 
collected  all  the  revenues  of  Flanders,  for  nine  years  and  more;  that  he  had 
usurped  the  government  without  rendering  an  account,  for  he  did  not  allow 
any  of  the  rents  to  pass  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  but  kept  them  securely 
to  mamtain  his  own  state,  and  had,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  re- 
ceived all  fines  and  forfeitures:  of  this  great  treasure  he  had  sent  part  into 
England.    This  information  inflamed  those  of  Ghent  with  rage;  and,  as  he 
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was  riding  up  the  streets,  he  perceived  that  there  was  somethmg  in  agitation 
against  him;  for  those  who  were  wont  to  salute  him  very  respectfuUy  now 
turned  their  backs,  and  went  into  their  houses.  He  b^an,  therefore,  to 
suspect  all  was  not  as  usual;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dismoimt^,  and  enter^ 
his  hotel,  he  ordered  the  doors  and  windows  to  be  shut  and  fastened. 

Scarcely  had  his  servants  done  this,  when  the  street  was  filled  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  all  sorts  of  people,  but  especially  by  the  lowest  of  the 
mechanics.  His  mansion  was  smrounded  on  every  side,  attacked  and  broken 
into  by  force.  Those  within  did  all  they  could  to  defend  it,  and  killed  and 
wounded  many;  but  at  last  they  could  not  hold  out  against  such  vigorous 
attacks,  for  three  parts  of  the  town  were  there.  When  Jacob  van  Artevelde 
saw  what  efforts  were  making,  and  how  hardly  he  was  pushed,  he  came  to  a 
window,  and,  with  his  head  uncovered,  began  to  use  humole  and  fine  language, 
saying: 

"My  good  people,  what  aileth  you?  Why  are  you  so  enraged  against 
me?  By  what  means  can  I  have  incurred  yom*  displeasure?  Tell  me,  and 
I  will  conform  myself  entirely  to  your  wills."  Those  who  had  heard  him 
made  answer,  as  with  one  voice,  "  We  want  to  have  an  account  of  the  great 
treasures  you  have  made  away  with,  without  any  title  of  reason." 

Artevelde  replied  m  a  soft  tone:  "Gentlemen,  be  assured  that  I  have 
never  taken  anything  from  the  treasiu-es  of  Flanders;  and  if  you  will  return 
quietly  to  your  homes,  and  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  be  provided 
to  give  so  good  an  account  of  them,  that  you  must  reasonably  be  satisfied." 
But  they  cried  out,  "No,  no,  we  must  have  it  directly,  you  shall  not  thus 
escape  from  us;  for  we  know  that  you  have  emptied  the  treasury,  and  sent 
it  to  England,^  without  our  knowledge:  you  therefore  shall  suffer  death." 

When  he  heard  this,  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  began  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  said:  "Gentlemen,  such  as  I  am,  you  yourselves  have  made  me:  you 
formerly  swore  you  would  protect  me  against  all  the  world;  and  now,  without 
any  reason,  you  want  to  murder  me.  You  are  certainly  masters  to  do  it,  if 
you  please;  for  I  am  but  one  man  against  you  all.  Tnmk  better  of  it,  for 
the  love  of  God :  recollect  former  times,  and  consider  how  many  favoiu^  and 
kindnesses  I  have  conferred  upon  you.  You  wish  to  give  me  a  sorry  recom- 
pense for  all  the  generous  deeds  you  have  experienced  at  my  hands.  You 
are  not  ignorant  that,  when  commerce  was  dead  in  this  country,  it  was  I 
who  restored  it.  I  afterwards  governed  you  in  so  peaceable  a  manner  that 
under  my  administration  you  had  all  things  according  to  your  wishes  —  com, 
oats,  riches,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  which  have  made  you  so  wealthy." 
They  began  to  bawl  out,  "Come  down,  and  do  not  preach  to  us  from  such 
a  height;  for  wo  will  have  an  account  and  statement  of  the  great  treasm^es 
of  Flanders,  which  you  have  governed  too  long  without  rendering  any  account; 
and  it  is  not  proper  for  an  officer  to  receive  the  rents  of  a  lord,  or  of  a  country, 
without  accounting  for  them/' 

When  Jacob  van  Artevelde  saw  that  he  could  not  appease  or  calm  them, 
he  shut  the  window,  and  intended  getting  out  of  his  house  the  back  way,  to 
take  shelter  in  a  church  adjoining;  but  his  hotel  was  already  broke  into  on 
that  side,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  were  there  calling  out  for  him.  At 
last  he  was  seized  by  them,  and  slain  without  mercy;  his  death-stroke  was 
given  him  l)y  a  sac  Her,  called  Thomas  Denys.  In  this  manner  did  Jacob 
van  Artevel(l(»  end  his  days,  who  in  his  time  had  been  complete  master  of 
Flanders.     Poor  men  first  raised  him,  and  wicked  men  slew  him.P 

['  Blok,^  who  calls  Artevelde  "  the  greatest  Fleming  of  all  times,"  sajs  that  this  charge  was 
"absurd."] 
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KERVIJN  DB  LBTTENHOVE'S  ESTIMATE   OP  VAN  ARTEVELDB 

The  power  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde  lasted  less  than  ten  years,  and  yet  in 
our  memories  it  seems  to  fill  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages;  this  is  because 
his  genius  stirred  more  ideas,  excited  more  hopes,  conceived  more  profound 
designs  than  the  men  who  had  preceded  him  during  several  centuries.  After 
having  dared  to  dream  of  the  reconciliation  of  Europe  by  peace  and  liberty; 
after  contriving  to  unite  in  a  smgle  confederation  all  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces of  Flanders,  he  died  at  last,  struck  down  by  the  arms  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  break,  by  the  resentment  of  the  private  hatreds  and  jealousies  he 
had  attempted  to  stifle  in  the  unity  of  the  development  of  human  civilisation. 
He  had  thought  that  one  lever  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  world,  but  the  mission 
he  had  imposed  on  himself  did  not  conduct  him  to  triumph;  he  is  but  its 
martyr. 

If  Jacob  van  Artevelde  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  if  he  had  been  able 
by  his  own  coimsels  to  re-establish  on  a  national  basis  the  authority  of  the 
young  prince  who  was  born  at  Male,  what  might  not  have  been  his  influence 
on  the  vast  movement  which  broke  out  under  King  John?  Did  not  a  re- 
markable symptom  of  a  pacific  and  industrial  union  already  exist  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  those  common  sympathies  for  the  traditions  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  IX? 

England,  at  least,  preserved  some  traces  of  the  bonds  which  existed 
between  one  of  her  princes  and  "  the  wise  citizen  of  Ghent."  Edward  III,  on 
becoming  his  ally,  had  subjected  his  own  greatness  and  renown  to  the  au- 
thority of  van  Artevelde's  prudence.*  It  is  to  the  period  of  Jacob  van  Arte- 
velde that  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional  nue  belongs,  as  it  exists  to 
this  day  in  England,  with  the  triple  direction  of  the  government  by  king, 
peers,  and  commons. 

The  voice  of  Artevelde  had  also  resounded  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  had  once  visited  when  still  yoimg  and  im- 
known;  the  echo  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  answered  to  that  of  his  tomb.  A 
poet,  who,  in  the  silence  of  the  nights,  held  sublime  dialogues  with  the  heroes 
of  ancient  times,  had  traversed  afl  Flanders,  enriched  by  the  industry  of  her 
weavers,  and  the  city  of  Ghent,  so  proud  of  being  able  to  attribute  its  origin 
and  its  name  to  the  conquests  of  Csesar.  Returning  to  his  country  and 
struck  with  shame  at  sight  of  the  ancient  queen  of  the  world  humiliated 
and  enslaved,  he  welcomed  with  joy  those  accents  of  liberty  which  mounted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Schelde  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  where  his  brow 
had  been  encircled  with  the  laurel  of  Virgil. 

"Hear  this  sound  which  comes  to  us  from  the  West;  the  future  is  still 
veiled  by  clouds.  Flanders,  who  seems  never  to  cease  fightmg,  allies  herself 
with  the  peoples  of  England  and  Germany;  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean  all 
is  in  agitation.  Ah,  that  we  might  find  here  the  signal  of  our  deliverance! 
Italy,  unhappy  country,  doomed  to  eternal  sorrows,  once  it  was  thou  alone 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nations  with  thine  arms,  and  behold  thou 
art  silent  to-day  while  the  fate  of  the  universe  is  decided." 

Petrarch  remembered  Jacob  van  Artevelde  when  he  addressed  his  famous 
"admonitory  epistle  concerning  the  struggle  for  liberty,"  to  C!ola  di  Rienzi. 

P  It  is  said  that  Artevelde  first  suggested  the  quartering  of  the  lilies  of  France  in  the  Eng- 
lish king's  arms ;  and  that  Edward  III  addressed  him  as  eJier  compare  and  grand  onii.  In  spite 
of  this  royal  favour,  however,  Artevelde  worked  chiefly  for  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
his  country.] 
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After  Artevelde's  death  the  blood-stained  robe  of  Csesar  stirred  the  spirit 
of  the  people  more  forcibly  than  all  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  Scarcely 
had  the  men  of  Ghent  learned  that  Louis  of  Nevers,  congratulating  himself 
on  the  success  of  the  most  odious  treason,  was  sending  his  knidits  to  occupy 
Hulst  and  Axel,  when  they  ran  to  arms  to  repel  hun.  Axel  was  at  once 
taken  by  assault  and  Hulst  shared  the  same  fate.  The  militia  of  Ghent, 
supported  by  those  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  resolved  to  pursue  their  expedition 
in  the  direction  of  Dendermonde.  Their  number  and  courage,  the  enthu- 
siasm which  animated  them,  their  ardour  to  avenge  the  death  of  Jacob  van 
Artevelde  on  the  men  whom  they  accused  of  having  prepared  it,  rendered 
their  power  irresistible.  The  coimt  of  Flanders  hastened  to  flee  to  France, 
whilst  the  duke  of  Brabant  hurried  to  the  camp  of  the  Flemish  communes 
to  renew  his  oaths  of  alliance  and  interpose  his  mediation.^ 

THE  REIGN  OP  LOUIS  OF  MALE   (1346-1384) 

Dendermonde  was  pillaged  by  the  people  of  Ghent  in  pimishment  for 
having  manufactured  certam  kmds  of  cloth,  the  monopoly  of  which  Ghent 
reserved  to  itself.  Thus  the  commimes  arrogated  to  themselves  even  that 
right  of  vengeance  and  of  private  quarrel  which  the  nobles  had  lost  little  by 
Uttle  through  the  influence  of  civilisation.  The  chaotic  condition  of  Flanders 
served  only  to  gain  for  her  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  princes;  in  her 
state  of  anarchy  the  death  of  Count  Louis,  who  survived  only  a  i^ort  time 
Jacob  van  Artevelde,  was  perhaps  a  blessmg.  Faithful  always  to  France, 
he  had  gone  to  join  Philip's  army,  threatened  anew  by  Edwaixl.  He  found 
death  (1346)  on  the  bloody  field  of  Cr6cy,  whence  the  kmg  of  England  went 
his  way  victorious. 

He  had  left  a  son,  bearing  the  name  of  his  father,  and  only  sixteen  years 
of  age.  This  young  prince  was  then  in  France,  where  he  had  won  his  spurs 
against  the  English  at  Cr6cy;  but  Flanders  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  nim 
as  her  sovereign.  The  three  principal  cities,  however,  retained  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  during  his  minority.  They  vigorously  preserved  their  union 
with  the  king  of  England,  and  a  project  was  formed  to  marry  the  count  to  the 
daughter  of  Edward.  But  the  young  prince  obstinately  refused  to  ally  himself 
with  the  family  of  his  father's  enemy.  In  fear  of  being  constrained  thereto  he 
escaped  from  Flanders  directly  after  the  betrothal  ceremonies,  and  fled  into 
France.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Margaret  of  Brabant,  second  daughter 
of  Duke  .John  III,  who  had  abandoned  Edward  to  ally  himself  with  France. 

But  the  Flemings,  irritated  at  this  marriage,  sustained  only  the  more 
ardently  the  cause  of  the  English  king.  They  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Artois, 
and  a  great  body  of  the  militia  of  Ghent,  commanded  by  Captain  Gilles  de 
Ryperghersto,  a  weaver,  completely  put  to  rout  the  French  troops  sent  to 
besiege  Cassel.  Meanwhile  Edward  blockaded  the  city  of  Calais,  to  whose 
surrender  he  attached  the  greatest  importance;  Philip  of  Valois  collected  an 
army  to  march  against  him,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat,  having  accomplished 
nothing.     A  treaty  between  the  two  kings  suspended  hostilities  for  a  time. 

The  Brugeois  began  to  be  divided,  and  the  wealthy  classes  to  grow  weary 
of  the  domination  of  the  artisans.  Count  Louis  was  wise  enough  to  profit 
by  these  divisions  to  attach  the  town  to  his  party.  He  had  been  bom  near 
Bruges  (in  the  caustic  of  Male,  whence  his  surname),  and  he  promised  to  take 
up  his  residence  there.  Differences  thus  came  up  among  the  confederates, 
and  all  maritime  Flanders  having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  count,  Ghent 
and  Ypres  were  obliged  to  join  hun  (1348).    Louis,  with  an  address  and 
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firmness  beyond  his  years,  seized  every  occasion  to  re-establish  the  power 
weakened  in  previous  reigns.  He  made  himself  feared  without  sheading 
over  much  blood,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  a  policy  conformable  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  declaring  himself  neutral  between  France  and  England. 

His  resolution  was  manifested  upon  the  death  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1361), 
when  he  refused  to  do  homage  to  King  John  unless  he  restored  to  the  Fleming 
those  cities  lost  to  them  during  long  years.  Negotiations  begun  with  this 
end  m  view  led  to  no  result.  Charles  tne  Wise,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  comprehended  the  advisability  of  rendering  justice  to  a  people 
and  to  a  prince  whose  resentments  hacf  not  decreased  with  time.  LiUe, 
Douai,  B^thime,  Hesdin,  Orchies,  and  other  less  important  places  were  ceded 
to  the  count  in  1369;  and  for  this  price  his  only  daughter  Margaret  became 
the  wife  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  king's  brothers.  The  duke  of 
Brabant,  Louis'  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  had  had  sharp  disputes  fol- 
lowed by  open  war,  was  forced  in  1357  to  cede  to  him  Antwerp. 

But  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  the  coimt  was  poor.  It  was  the  state  of 
most  of  the  princes  of  that  period :  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  accrued 
from  taxes  and  dues.  They  thus  fell  into  dependence  on  the  communes, 
and  therein  lay  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of  their  govern- 
ment. Twice  Louis  went  bankrupt,  and  the  people  paid  his  debts.  A  third 
demand  for  subsides  brought  forth  murmurs  from  the  citizens  of  Ghent. 
The  "White  Caps"  (such  was  the  name  they  went  by)  let  slip  no  occasion 
to  foment  strife;  and  the  coimt  having  granted  permission  to  the  town  of 
Bruges  to  open  up  a  canal  to  the  Lys,  they  attacked  the  workmen  and  dis- 
persed them.  All  effort  on  the  part  of  the  influential  middle  classes  to  prevent 
a  civil  war  proved  futile. 

Attacked  upon  all  sides  the  nobles  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence; 
but  their  numbers  proved  too  small  to  hold  the  coimtry  and  the  majoritv 
of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  city  of  Oudenarde,  which  became  their  head- 
quarters. Besieged  there  by  sixty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  commimes,  they 
defended  themselves  vigorously  imtil  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  came  to  inter- 
fere between  the  count  and  the  people.  A  temporary  reconciUation  was 
effected,  but  the  white  caps  having  taken  Oudenarde  by  surprise  after  the 
departure  of  the  nobles,  the  (juarrel  broke  out  anew.  Bruges  thereupon 
withdrew  from  the  alliance  with  Ghent  and  opened  its  gates  to  Louis  of 
Male,  though  not  without  internal  dissension  and  new  massacres  (1380). 

Over  the  whole  country,  combat,  attack,  and  siege  shed  patriotic  blood. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  whose  animosity  bade  fair  to  eternalise 
the  war,  were  beginning  to  pay  dearly  for  the  blood  they  had  caused  to  flow; 
they  lost  a  battle  at  Nevele  (1381),  and  were  abandoned  by  all  the  other 
communes.  The  count's  soldiers  succeeded  in  blockading  uie  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  conquered  province:  soon  provisions  gave  out;  indecision  and 
discouragement  crept  in  among  the  hitherto  haughty  population. 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE  CHOSEN  AS  LEADER  (1381) 

It  was  then  that  the  leaders  offered  the  command  to  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
son  of  him  whose  name  was  still  dear  to  Flanders.  But  the  new  captain,  a 
stranger  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  finding  affairs  in  such  a  desperate 
state,  seemed  himself  overcome  with  terror  by  the  fate  which  menaced  tlie 
inhabitants.  He  counselled  them  to  surrender  to  the  count  and  went  himself 
to  plead  for  them,  consenting  to  every  sacrifice  on  condition  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed. 
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Louis  demanded  that  the  citizens  should  surrender  to  him  unoQnditionally 
and  that  ti^ey  should  come  to  him  outside  their  walls,  barefoot  and  wiUi  ooras 
around  their  necks. 

Philip  van  Artevelde,  although  educated  to  inaction,  had  from  the  first 
day  of  ms  command  proved  his  character  to  be  not  ^thout  vigour:  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  he  foimd  himself  gave  birth  to  an  unaccustomed  courage 
and  energy.  He  returned  to  Ghent,  assembled  the  people,  ''of  whom  a 
large  part  had  no  longer  any  bread,"  and  having  reported  the  result  of  the 
comerence  to  the  count  he  interrupted  the  wauingg  of  the  crowd  by  ex- 
horting them  to  choose  between  death,  submission,  and  a  desperate  attack; 
their  dioice  was  soon  determined  upon,  their  pride  and  resentment  blindmg 
them  to  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers.  Of  all  Ghent's  valiant  defenders, 
five  thousand  alone  remained;  these  set  out  with  tlie  young  leader  to  attack 
Louis  of  Male  within  the  walls  of  Bruges;  the  citizens  closed  the  gates,  re- 
solved to  bum  their  city  and  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins,  if  their  comrades 
failed  of  victory. 

It  was  on  tlie  3rd  of  May,  during  the  procession  of  the  Eucharist  at  Bruges^, 
at  which  the  coimt  and  nearly  all  his  nobles  assisted,  that  the  last  army  or 
Ghent  approached  the  rival  city. 

Louis  and  his  knights  transported  with  indignation  at  the  news  of  the 
approach,  hurried  out  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  number  of  the  people,  and 
precipitated  themselves  upon  their  adversaries.  The  latter,  calm  and  reso- 
lute, easily  sustained  the  shock  of  so  confused  and  disorderly  a  multitude. 
All  ^ave  way  before  them,  and  after  a  short  combat  Artevelde  entered  tri- 
umphant into  the  gates  of  Bruges,  where  the  smaller  guilds  came  to  join  him* 
The  fugitive  count  with  difficulty  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow, 
and  the  next  morning  succeeded  in  escaping  from  tiie  town. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ROOSEBEKE,  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GUILDS  (1382) 

For  the  moment  this  prodigious  success  seemed  to  have  re-established 
the  superiority  of  Ghent,  and  nearly  all  Flanders  took  up  anew  the  cause  of 
this  powerful  commime  new-risen  in  all  its  might  despite  numerous  reverses; 
but  already  a  new  storm  was  gathering  in  the  distance.  Louis,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Paris,  had  found  the  young  king,  Charles  VT,  disposed  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  that  very  year  the  French  army  advanced  along  the 
Lys,  led  by  the  monarch  himself.  The  leaders  of  Ghent  marched  to  meet 
him  with  forty  thousand  men  —  all  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  city  and  the 
ill-will  of  a  certain  section  of  the  country  would  permit  him  to  gather.  He 
camped  at  Roosebeke,  near  Roulers. 

The  two  armies  remained  several  days  in  their  positions  without  giving 
battle,  but  Artevelde's  impetuous  character  could  not  brook  delay.  On  the 
27th  of  November  he  left  his  trenches  to  attack  the  royal  troops.  The  first 
shock  gained  him  some  advantage;  the  Breton  infantry  was  repulsed  and 
their  banner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Flemings.  Soon,  however,  a  body  of 
cavalry  attacked  their  rear,  while  fresh  forces  were  brought  into  play  in 
advance.  After  a  furious  battle,  which  lasted  much  loneer  than  they  could 
have  foreseen,  Artevelde  and  half  of  his  forces  peridied  before  the  French 
nobles;*  and  from  that  day  the  count's  standard  was  raised  anew  in  Bruges 
and  throughout  maritime  Flanders. 

[*  *' There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  great  leaders  from  the  race  of  Arte- 
velde. But  though  the  father  perished  miserably  at  the  lumds  of  a  mob,  while  the  son  feU  in 
honourable  conflict  against  a  foreign  foe,  the  sjmpathj  of  posterity  has  gone  out  towards  the 
father."  — Blok.*] 
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The  war  seemed  ended,  since  the  defeat  at  Roosebeke  had  dispersed  the 
anny  of  Ghent.  But  the  indomitable  courage  of  which  that  city  nad  given 
so  many  proofs  did  not  desert  her  on  this  terrible  occasion.  Abandoned, 
defeated,  without  leaders  and  without  resources,  the  tradesmen  of  Ghent 
still  harboured  no  thought  of  submission.  They  gave  the  command  of  their 
troops  to  Francis  Ackerman,  a  capable  and  intrepid  leader,  who  held  himself 
on  the  defensive  imtil  after  the  departure  of  the  French  anmr,  and  thereupon 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  defenders  of  the  count.  The  winter  passed 
in  contmued  combats,  whence  those  of  Ghent  reaped  certain  advantages. 
In  the  spring  a  large  body  of  English  disembarked  at  Calais  and  imited  with 
Ackerman  to  besiege  Ypres,  but  Charles  VI  himself  marched  to  its  assist- 
ance. The  besieged  retired  without  combat  and  unpursued.  TTie  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  already  regarded  Flanders  as  his  appanage,  prevented  the 
king  from  following  up  the  war  too  eagerly  to  the  rum  of  so  ricn  a  coimtry. 

The  count  of  Flanders  submitted  with  but  mdififerent  grace  to  his  hu- 
miliatmg  position.  A  treaty  for  one  year  between  England  and  Ghent  was 
concluded,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  in  October,  1382;  and  he  died  a  few  months 
afterwards  (January  9th,  1384),  either  from  grief  which  hastened  his  end,  or, 
as  some  historians  say,  from  a  mortal  blow  which  he  had  received  during  an 
altercation  with  one  of  the  French  princes.7 

He  was  succeeded  as  count  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Nevers,  and  Rethel,  by 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  his  son-in-law.  The  people  were  divided  in  the  matter  of 
acknowledging  him,  but  after  the  murder  of  Ackerman,  resistance  ended  and 
with  it  what  is  called  "  the  heroic  age  of  the  guilds  of  Flanders. "« 

With  Louis  of  Male  died  in  Flanders  the  house  of  Dampierre,  which  had 
governed  the  country  for  nearly  a  century,  alternately  persecuted  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  supported  by  them  against  the  communes.  Under 
this  dsmasty  —  whose  reign  had  been  signalised  by  so  much  commotion 
and  so  many  vicissitudes  —  the  authority  of  the  coimt,  undermined  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  on  the  other  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  had  been  so  rapidly  weakened  that  no  tie  remained 
firm  enough  to  guarantee  the  unity  of  government,  the  submission  of  the 
cities,  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  At  this  crisis  Flanders  had  need,  not 
of  new  liberties  but  of  repose  and  order. 

Philip  of  Burgundy  [the  son-in-law  of  Louis],  with  whom  was  to  begin  a 
new  dynasty,  was  to  have  for  life-work  the  creation  of  a  more  fixed  order 
of  things,  the  consolidation  of  a  tottering  throne,  and  the  imposition  of  habits 
of  obedience  upon  the  almost  entirely  independent  communes,  whose  pride 
—  the  growth  of  many  victories  —  was  not  yet  weakened  by  reverses;  but 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  either  he  or  his  descendants  would  succeed 
in  re-establishing  a  firm  government  in  a  country  where  popular  resistance 
had  been  so  frequently  victorious./ 


CHAPTER   III 
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The  general  features  of  Netherlandish  history  thus  far  have  been  the 
feuds  between  the  different  sections  of  this  small  portion  of  Europe.  The 
long  struggle  of  Holland  against  the  domination  of  Utrecht  had  left  Holland, 
Ihrecht,  and  Gelderland  mutually  independent  in  the  upper  part  of  Lower 
Lorraine  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century.  About  this  time  Lorraine 
had  begun  to  lose  prestige  and  the  name  itself  to  give  place  to  the  various 
synonyms  for  terrcv  inferiores  or  Netherlands. 

Flanders  fought  Holland  for  centuries  over  the  islands  of  Zealand.  A 
still  longer  race-war  embittered  Holland  and  Friesland  along  the  borders 
of  Kenncmerland,  West  Friesland,  and  Waterland.  Holland  and  Brabant 
had  fought.  Holland  had  joined  w^ith  Gelderland  against  Utrecht.  Gelder- 
land, itself  a  rival  for  power  with  Holland,  had  given  sympathy  to  the  Hohen- 
staufens  and  had  been  in  collision  with  the  Guelfic  dukes  of  Brabant;  her 
vassal  counts  of  Looz,  or  Loon,  and  of  Namur  were  in  frequent  war  with 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Limburg,  and  Brabant.  The  houses  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg  were  united  by  marriage  in  1246,  and  Count  Henry  IV  of  the  dual 
line  eventually  became  emperor  of  Germany  after  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant.  The  embroilments  with  England  and  France  nave 
been  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  where  the  progress  of  Flanders  has 
been  recounted  down  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  in  1384. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  bring  the  history  of  the  northern  provinces  down 
to  the  same  point.  We  left  their  chronicle  at  the  year  1299,  when  the  death 
of  John  I  brought  to  a  close  the  long  and  excellent  line  of  the  counts  of  Hol- 
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land.  The  end  of  this  dynasty  threw  the  coimtship  to  an  alien  family  —  that 
of  Avennes  in  the  county  of  Hainault. 

THE  SWAY  OF  HAINAULT  (1299-1356) 

Though  the  name  of  Holland  far  outweighs  the  name  of  Hainault  to-day, 
for  a  long  period  the  latter  name  was  the  weightier  in  Europe,  and  the  house 
of  Hainault  ruled  over  Holland  for  more  than  half  a  centui^.  "Its  position 
in  Netherlandish  history/'  says  Blok,^  "has  been  rarely  imderstood. 

Though  now  partly  absorbed  in  Belgium  and  partiiy  in  France,  it  had 
an  independent  existence  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  the  name 
first  appears.  The  first  lords  of  the  coimtry  were  elective;  in  the  ninth 
century  the  title  became  hereditary,  and  the  nobility  took  a  high  rank  in 
Europe,  especially  as  Hainault  was  the  home  of  chivalry  and  romance.  It 
was  indeed  the  native  land  of  the  chronicler  Froissart,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  the  characteristic  contempt  for  such  presiunptuous  and  independent 
burghers  as  those  led  by  the  Van  Arteveldes.  Tne  contrast  of  Hainault 
with  commercial  Holland  was  extreme,  and  when,  in  1299,  they  were  imited 
imder  one  ruler,  there  was  little  sympathy.  But  by  contagion  the  cities  of 
Hainault  began  to  grow  independent  and  the  people  to  nse  in  power,  es- 
pecially as  the  nobility  perished  rapidly  in  the  wars. 

We  have  already  described  in  Chapter  I  the  means  by  which  the  Hainault 
coimt,  John  of  Avennes,  became  heir  to  the  rule  of  Holland  on  the  failure 
of  the  lineage  of  Dirks,  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  John  I.  The  histor)r  that 
follows  is  for  fifty-seven  years  the  history  of  Holland  imder  the  family  of 
Hainault. 

There  was  at  first  some  friction  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  claimed 
Holland  as  an  escheated  fief,  but  he  was  forced  to  retreat  and  accept  a  mere 
homage.  The  bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  1301,  began  hostilities,  but  peridied  in 
the  first  battle,  and  John's  brother,  Guy,  procured  the  election  to  the  see, 
ending  the  disturbances  in  that  direction.® 

The  Zealanders  now  prevailed  with  Guy,  son  of  the  old  coimt  of  Flanders, 
who  was  still  a  prisoner  in  France,  to  m-ant  them  large  reinforcements  of 
men  and  ships  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Walcheren.  TTiis  he  was  now 
enabled  to  do,  since  the  obstinate  and  decisive  battle  fought  with  the  French 
at  Courtrai  (1302)  had  placed  him  in  possession  of  Fmnders,  which  they 
were  forced  entirely  to  evacuate. 

Count  John,  unable  from  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  to  imdergo  the 
slightest  exertion,  in  1304  surrendered  the  whole  government  of  the  county 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  William,  now  his  heir,  and  retired  into  Hainault 
for  the  last  time.  The  greatest  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  coimtry,  under 
the  young  prince  William,  then  just  eighteen,  was  foimd  to  pervade  all  rsxika 
of  men.  But  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Hollanders  sustained  a 
total  defeat. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Holland  was  now  overrun  by  Flemish  troops.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  coimty  had  wholly  fallen  a  prey  to  her  ancient  and 
inveterate  foe,  when  it  was  at  once  set  free  by  one  of  those  sudden  bursts  of 
enthusiastic  energy  which  are  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  people.  T^tte 
van  Hamstede,  a  natural  son  of  Floris  V,  proceeded  with  a  few  followers  to 
Haarlem,  the  only  town  of  North  Holland  which  had  not  submitted  to  the 
Flemings.  From  hence  he  sent  letters  to  the  other  towns,  upbraiding  them 
with  cowardice,  and  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  resist  to  the  last  their 
insolent  enemies.    Within  two  days  the  burghers  of  Delft,  Leyden,  and 
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Schiedam  rose  with  one  accord,  dew  or  drove  out  the  Flemish  garrisons, 
and  Nicholas  van  Putten,  of  Dordrecht,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
attack  the  Flemings  in  South  Holland,  the  coimty  in  me  space  of  a  single 
week  was  nearly  cleared  of  her  invaders. 

The  recovery  of  Holland  was  ere  long  followed  by  that  of  Zealand.  Count 
William,  hearing  that  Guy  was  preparing  a  fleet,  sent  to  petition  for  suc- 
cours from  Philip  IV  of  France.  Philip  sent  sixteen  Genoese  and  twenty 
French  vessels  to  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Rinaldo  di  Grimaldi,  of 
Genoa.  The  French  fleet  imited  with  that  of  Holland  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas;   and  after  being  long  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  came  within  sight 
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of  the  Flemish  ships,  eighty  ^  in  niunber,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August. 
1304,  not  far  from  Zieriksee.  The  Hollanders,  encouraged  by  a  diort  and 
spirited  address  from  their  leader,^  with  loud  shouts  of  Holland,  Holland  I 
Paris,  Paris!"  threw  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones  among  the  enemy,  which 
the  Flemings  were  not  slow  in  returning. 

The  fight  was  continued  by  moonlight  with  imremitting  fury  imtil  past 
midnight,  when  the  victory  proved  decisive  on  the  side  oithe  Hollanders, 
most  of  the  Flemish  ships  being  either  captured  or  destroyed.'  Coimt  Guy 
was  carried  prisoner  to  France.  The  Flemish  troops  now  left  the  siege  of 
Zieriksee  in  confusion  and  dismay,  concealing  themselves  for  the  most  part 
among  the  sandhills  of  Schouwen,  where  about  five  thousand  were  naade 
prisoners. 

The  imprisonment  of  Count  Guy  in  France  terminated  the  war.  Count 
John  died  on  the  22n(l  of  August,  1304.  John  of  Avenues  was  pious,  affable, 
humane,  and  beneficent,  but  indolent  and  irresolute;  negligent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  averse  to  any  kind  of  business;  passionately 
fond  of  hunting  and  hawking,  and  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 

■  It  is  not  mentioned  of  bow  many  vessels  the  Frencli  and  Ilolland  fleet  consisted ;  but  it 
must  have  been  inferior  to  tbat  of  Flanders,  since  Melis  Stoke*'  says  that  he  thinks  "it  never 
bapiK'ned  before  ibat  so  small  a  number  should  fieht  with  so  great  a  force."  He  says  also  that 
the  F'lemings  were  ten  to  one  on  the  water,  and  three  to  one  on  land ;  but  this  assertion  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  credit.  The  Flemish  historian  of  later  times  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Hollanders  excelleii  their  adversaries  in  large  ships,  but  that  their  number  of  small  vessels 
was  inferior. 

•  Instead  of  the  long  and  somewhat  untimely  orations  which  historians  are  apt  to  put  Into 
the  mouth  of  their  heroes,  Melis  Stoke  «  attributes  to  William  merely  these  few  words :  "  Let  us 
defend  ourselves  bravely.  I  see  the  battle  won  :  Qod  will  crown  him  who  dies  in  heaven,  and 
he  who  lives  will  be  lauded  through  the  whole  world." 

*  Meyer  d  gives  the  number  of  captured  vessels  as  one  thousand,  but  it  Ib  scarcely  credible. 
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table;  "he  laughed  in  his  very  heart,"  says  his  historian,  Melis  Stoke,^  ''when 
he  saw  a  jolly  company  assembled  roimd  him." 

WUliam  III 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  propitious  peace  which  put  a  final  termination 
to  the  long  and  desolating  wars  between  Holland  and  Flanders/  V^lUam  HI 
(1304-1337)  strengthened  himself  still  further  by  alliances  wiui  the  families 
of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  marriage  of  his  younger  dau^ter 
Philippa  to  Edward  III  of  England  in  1328  proved,  in  the  sequel,  an  alliance 
no  less  honourable  than  advantageous  to  Holland.  TTie  old  coimt  expired 
at  Valenciennes,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1337,  leaving  one  son,  William,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  four  daughters  —  Margaret,  empress  of  Germany. 
Philippa,  queen  of  England,  Joanna,  married  to  the  coimt  of  JiiUch,  and 
Elizabeth. 

William  III,  besides  the  appellation  of  Good,  or  Pious,  added  to  his  name, 
was  termed  the  master  of  kmghts  and  the  chief  of  princes;  he  was  brave 
in  war,  affable  to  his  subjects,  strict  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Yet 
was  his  government  not  altogether  a  happy  one  for  Holland:  he  depressed 
the  rising  industry  of  the  towns  by  the  demand  of  enormous  '*  petitions," 
to  supply  a  lavish  and  often  imnecessary  expenditure;  and  he  is  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Holland  to  those  of  Hainault,  or,  as  his  con- 
temporary historian  Gulielmus  Procurator  «  expresses  it,  "forsakmg  the  fruit- 
ful Leah  for  the  more  beautiful  Rachel."  Added  to  this,  he  was  negligent 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  subjects.*  He  however  effected  a  measure 
of  great  advantage  to  Holland,  by  mcorporating  with  it  the  lordships  of 
Amstel  and  Woerden  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Guy,  bishop  of  Utrecht; 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Ainsterdam. 

William  IV 

The  first  act  of  William  IV's  government  was  to  renew  the  treaty  made 
by  his  father  with  Edward  of  England,  stipulating  that,  if  summoned  by 
the  emperor,  his  vicar,  or  lieutenant,  to  defend  the  boimdaries  of  the  empire, 
he  womd  supply  one  thousand  men-at-arms  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  Florentine  guilders  or  forty-five  shillings  a  month,  each  man ' 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  the  count  should  levy  one  thousand  additional 
men  at  arms  for  the  king's  service :  besides  the  expenses  of  the  troops,  Edward 
was  to  pay  the  count  the  sum  of  £30,000.  The  immense  sacrifice  at  which 
Edward  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  princes  of  the  Netherlands  cannot 
fail  to  excite  our  astonishment,  and  events,  in  fact,  proved  that  he  rated 
it  far  above  its  value. 

The  allied  armies  united  with  Edward  to  lay  siege  to  Cambray,  in  1338; 
but,  finding  that  its  reduction  would  prove  a  work  of  time,  the  king  broke  up 
the  siege  and  began  his  march  towards  Picardy.  Thither  the  coimt  of  Hoi- 
land  refused  to  follow  him,  asserting  that,  being  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 

[*  These  wars  over  Zealand  had  lasted  a  centurj  and  a  half,  and  has  involyed  most  of  the 
other  Netherlandish  states.  At  the  same  time  the  centurj-old  feud  between  the  Flemish  hooseB 
of  Avennes  and  Dampierre  came  to  an  end.  The  still  longer  war  between  Holland  and  Friealand 
was  more  of  a  race- war ;  in  1827  the  Prieslanders  acknowledged  William's  authoritj.] 

[*  61okt>  does  not  agree  with  this  severe  judgment  of  Vvilliam  III,  and  calls  him  "  by  fkr 
the  most  able  ruler  who  had  ever  held  his  seat  in  the  Binnenhof  at  the  Hague."  Blok  admits, 
however,  that  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  though  he  insists  that  the  country  was  very  pros- 
perous under  him.] 
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in  respect  of  Hamault,  he  was  bound  rather  to  defend  than  assist  in  invading 
his  dominions.  Edward,  out  of  revenge,  took  his  way  jhroudi  Hainault, 
whidi  suffered  erievouslv  from  the  passage  of  his  troops.  wQliam  imme- 
diately joined  the  French  camp. 

In  the  next  year,  the  coimt  of  Holland,  exasperated  at  Philip,  again 
returned  to  the  English  alliance,  and  dedared  war  against  France,  wnich  he 
now  invaded.  In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  ally,  Edward 
embarked  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1339,  at  Dover,  and  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  of  one  himdred  and  twenty  large,  besides  numerous  smaller  vesselsL 
near  Sluys.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  William  or  the  Hollanders  haa 
any  share  in  the  signal  victory  gained  by  the  English  and  Flemish  on  this 
occasion;  a  truce  for  nine  months  was  brought  about,  which  was  afterwards 
prolong  for  two  years.  In  1345  the  count  declared  war  agunst  Utrecht 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He  was  induced  to  conclude  a  truce,  to  which 
he  consented  only  on  condition  that  four  hundred  citisens  should  sue  for 
pardon,  kneeling  before  him,  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  Flemish  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  termination  of  a  like  si^e  in  1138,  we  caa* 
not  heljp  being  struck  with  the  vast  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  rel^ 
ative  situations  of  the  coimt  and  bishop. 

From  Utrecht,  William  returned  to  Dordrecht,  whence  he  sailed  shortly 
after  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  for  the  purpose  of  chastiong  the  Frieslanders,  who, 
irritated  by  his  continual  and  heav^  exactions,  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him  (1345).  A  storm  separating  his  ships,  the  troops  were  forced  to  land 
in  small  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry :  the  Frieslanders,  attacking 
them  while  thus  divided,  slew  thirty-seven  hundred;  and  the  count  himself 
with  some  of  his  nobility,  being  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  enemy, 
was  kiUed  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Friedand 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  supreme  court.  He  left  no  children  by  his 
wife,  Joanna  of  Brabant.  She  sdfterwards  married  Wenceslaus,  coimt  of 
Luxemburg,  into  whose  family  she  brought  the  rich  duchy  of  Brabant. 

William  IV  was  the  first  coimt  of  Holland  who  resumed  the  imperfect 
fiefs  which  devolved  to  the  county  in  default  of  direct  heirs,  and  divided 
them  amongst  his  vassals,  instead  of  granting  them  to  one  of  the  nearest 
collateral  heirs,  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  price,  as  his  predecessors  were 
accustomed  to  do.  It  is  under  the  government  of  this  count,  also,  that  we 
meet  with  the  first  mention  of  loans.  To  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Utrecht,  he  urged  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  lend  him  a  sum 
equivalent  to  three  hundred  English  pounds,  promising  not  to  levy  any  more 
petitions  till  this  debt  were  paid.  The  towns  made  it  a  condition  of  their 
compliance  that  he  should  grant  them  new  privileges,  and  required  that  the 
nobles  should  become  surety  for  him. 

Margaret  and  the  Disputed  Claim  (1345) 

William  dying  without  issue,  his  nearest  heirs  were  his  four  sisters;  and 
as  the  county  had  always  been  an  undivided  hereditary  state,  it  appeared 
naturally  to  devolve  on  Margaret  the  eldest,  wife  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
Edward,  king  of  England,  however,  the  husband  of  Philippa,  the  second 
daughter  of  William  III,  put  in  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  inheritance. 

As  the  emperor  Ludwig  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
states,  wheth(»r  as  husband  of  the  elder  daughter  or  as  suzerain  of  a  fief 
escheated  to  the  empire  on  failure  of  direct  heirs,  he  delayed  not  to  invest 
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his  wife  with  the  titles  of  countess  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Hai- 
nanlt.  In  spite  of  the  rigorous  season,  Margaret  repaired  in  the  month  of 
January  to  Holland,  to  secure  herself  in  possession  of  her  states  before  the 
kingof  England  could  gain  a  footing  there. 

The  people  took  advantage  of  her  anxiety  to  be  acknowledged,  to  obtain 
some  desired  rights  and  immunities,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
engagement  she  entered  into  for  herself  and  her  successors  never  to  undertake 
a  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  imless  with  consent  of  the  nobles, 
commons,  and  "good  towns";  and  if  she  did  so,  none  should  be  bound  to 
serve  except  by  their  own  favour  and  freewill.  She  was  then  unanimously 
acknowledged  by  all  the  members  of  the  state,  but  shortly  after  recalled  by 
her  husband  to  Bavaria.  As  Ludwig,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  had  re- 
signed his  right  to  the  succession,  she  sent  her  second  son,  William,  then  in 
early  youth,  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  during  her  absence,  sur- 
rendering to  him  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Hainault,  and  retaining 
for  herself  merely  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  crowns. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  the  October  of  1347, 
Margaret,  finding  that  William  was  either  unable  to  pay  or  purposely  with- 
held this  trifling  annuity,  and  irritated  at  his  breach  of  faith,  returned  to 
Holland,  and  resuming  the  government,  obliged  William  to  retire  into  Hai- 
nault. He  did  not,  however,  remain  tranquil  under  this  deprivation,  but  secretly 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  nobles;  and 
the  dissensions  that  now  arose  between  the  mother  and  son  gave  form  and 
vigour  to  the  two  parties  of  nobles  and  people,  which  in  this  century  divided 
Holland,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France. 

WAKS  OF  THE   "cODS' 

The  nobles  espoused  the  side  of  William,  while  the  people  and  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  and  more  aristocratic  cities, 
adhered  to  Margaret,  who  was  supported  besides  by  the  lord  of  Brederode, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  most  popular  nobility.  The  former  were  called  by 
the  party  name  of  Kabbeljauws  or  "Cods,"  because  the  cod  devours  all  the 
smaller  fish;  *  and  the  latter  by  that  of  Hoeks  or  "  Hooks,"  because  with  that 
apparently  insignificant  instrument  one  is  able  to  catch  the  cod.  It  does 
not  appear  what  occasion  gave  rise  to  these  very  primitive  appellations,  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  and  their  pursuits. 

The  cods,  dissatisfied  ere  long  with  the  somewhat  feeble  administration 
of  Margaret,  sent  repeated  messages  to  William  in  Hainault,  entreating  him 
to  come  without  delay  into  Holland,  and  assume  the  government  of  the 
county.  After  some  hesitation,  he  secretly  repaired  to  Gorkum,  and  shortlv 
after,  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  acknowl- 
edged him  as  count.  As  soon  as  Margaret  could  collect  a  fleet  of  English, 
French,  and  Hainault  ships,  she  sailed  to  the  island  of  Walcheren  (in  1351), 
where  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Holland  vessels,  commanded  by  her  son 
in  person.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in  which  William  was  totally  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  retreat  to  Holland.  Margaret,  anxious  to  improve 
her  advantage,  followed  him  to  the  Maas,  where,  William  having  received 
some  reinforcements,  another  desperate  battle  was  fought,  ending  in  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  Margaret.    A  vast  number  of  her  adherents  were  slain, 

P  Bldkb  thinks  the  name  may  have  risen  from  "  the  light  blue  scaly-coat  of  arms  "  of  Duke 
William.  He  believes  that  the  guilds  were  involved  and  supported  the  Hookfly  though  William 
rV  had  sternly  repressed  and  forbidden  their  organisation.] 
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and  Dirk  van  Brederode,  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  espoused  her  cause,  and 
the  chief  stay  of  her  party,  was  taken  prisoner.    The  remainder  of  the  hook 
nobles  were   afterwards  banished,  and 
their  castles  and  houses  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Margaret  fled  to  England,  where  she 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  herself  and  her  eon.  She 
was  shortly  after  followed  by  William 
himself,  who  married  there  Matilda,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Henry,  duke 
of  Lancaster.    William  like- 
wise accepted  the  mediation 
of  Edward.    According  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  1354,  Wil- 
liam   retained  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friesland,  while  Hainault  remabied  in 
the  possession  of  Margaret  during  her 
life,  with  a  yearly  income  of    about 
twenty-four  hundred  pounds./ 

WenzeUmrger  on  the  Wars  of  the  "  Oods" 
and  ''Hooks'' 

The  cod  and  hook  disturbances  are 
no  isolated  phenomena;  rather  lio  they 
forma  link  in  the  great  chain  of  his- 
torical processes  of  development  under 
which  Europe,  during  several  centuries, 
trembled  in  the  foundations  of  her  so- 
cial organisation,  that  she  might  make  soldub  of  the  fiftumtu  gshtubt 
way  for  new  conditions  and  new  views. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  dispavssionate  eye  to  find  and  pursue  the  same 
scarlet  thread  which  runs  through  all  the  trials  of  strength  of  the  various 
parties;  on  the  one  side  the  towns  form  the  kernel  of  the  party,  on  the  other 
the  old  nobility.  In  the  north,  in  Oostergoo,  the  Vetkoopers  and  Schieringers 
bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  cods  and  hooks;  in  Utrecht, 
the  Lichtenbergen  and  Lockhorsten;  in  Gelderland  the  Heekerens  and  Bronck- 
horst<?n;  in  Lieg(3  the  Waroux  and  Awans;  in  Brussels,  the  Hetfelds  and 
Lombecks;  in  Flanders  the  Clauwaerts  and  the  Leliaerts — stood  opposed  to 
one  another. 

"And  if/'  says  Lohor,^  "we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  great  German  Empire, 
here  also  we  shall  see  the  two  groups  step  into  the  foreground.  Here  indeed 
they  appear  in  a  different  costume  and  with  different  weapons,  according  to 
whether  they  belong  to  the  eastern  or  western  portion  of  the  empire.  But, 
amid  the  bewildcTed  tangle  of  facts  and  circumstances,  the  same  fundamental 
political  and  social  ideas  will  unfold  themselves  before  his  eyes,  just  as  has 
already  been  the  case  with  regard  to  a  later  period,  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  since  the  art  and  penetration  of  our  historians  have  set  the 
days  of  the  Peasants'  War  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  a  new  light." 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  Albert  of  Austria,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles 
IV  are,  when  measured  by  a  wider  standard,  nothing  else  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  same  principles  for  which  the  hooks  and  cods  contended  with 

H.  W.  — VOL.  XIU.  Z 
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one  another  in  Holland;  and  what  other  importance  have  the  wars  of  the 
Jacquerie,  of  the  Burgimdian  party  with  the  Armagnacs  in  France,  the  civil 
wars  in  England,  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  than  that  of  strengthening  the 
royal  power  by  the  humiliation  of  the  great  feudal  nobility  and  making  it 
the  only  authority  in  the  state?  The  struggles  of  the  cods  and  hooks  must 
be  understood  in  this  connection,  and  only  thus  can  we  comprehend  tbeir 
long  duration,  which  was  only  possible  on  condition  that  the  parties  received 
new  impulse  and  fresh  nourishment  from  without.  As  in  many  other  ques- 
tions which  deeply  concern  the  fate  of  a  country,  here  also  it  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  actions  and  desires  of  the  various  parties  frcHn  the 
standpoint  of  abstract  justice. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  we  apply  to  history  the  petty  view  of  ri^ts — 
which  clings  to  yellow  parchments  and  holds  to  the  existing  order  with  its 
chartered  privileges,  even  though  this  may  actually  be  the  most  crying  injustice 
—  then  right  is  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  hooks.  They  desired  only  tne  con- 
firmation and  maintenance  of  existing  conditions,  the  secure  establishment 
of  the  rights  always  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  nobility;  whilst  the  opposing 
party  sought  to  destroy  them.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  hooks  appeals 
far  more  to  sentiment  than  does  that  of  their  opponents.  There  the  true 
knightly  spirit  displayed  its  fairest  blossoms,  the  ndelity  of  the  hook  vassal 
to  his  feudal  lord  shines  in  a  halo  such  as  streams  forth  only  from  the  Nie- 
belungenlied  and  the  old  German  mythology.  Miracles  of  self-devoted 
gratitude  and  manly  contempt  of  death,  unshakable  composure  in  a  desperate 
and  hopeless  situation,  gloomy  defiance  and  quiet  contempt  of  the  victorious 
enemy  to  whom  necessity  compels  submission  —  these  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  hook  champions  defending  the  rights  of  a  persecuted  lady. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  their  opponents.  As  the  towns  formed  the 
prevailing  element  of  the  party,  so  here  every  enterprise  was  the  result  of 
skilful  and  cunning  calculation;  their  imwieldiness  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  readiness  to  strike  and  the  lightning  rapidity  of  the  noble  troops:  they 
were  ever  inclined  to  meet  the  enemy  half  way,  and  conclude  a  peace  witii 
him,  to  which  they  consented  imder  any  circumstances  so  long  as  it  suited 
their  interest  to  do  so.  The  hooks  are  not,  according  to  the  excellent 
characterisation  of  Hugo  Grotius,^  to  be  regarded  as  exactly  a  party,  but 
only  as  a  section  of  the  population  which  "remained  steadfast  in  its  duty, 
to  defend  the  laws,  usages,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  coimtry,  against 
which  the  cods  waged  war,"  so  that  they  would  never  have  consented  if 
the  territorial  prince  had  laid  a  reforming  hand  on  the  existing  order.  The 
cods,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  so  particular  about  the  conscientious 
observance  of  chartered  rights;  they  haa  no  objection  if  the  territorial  lord 
demanded  more  than  his  due  so  long  as  he  raised  no  barrier  against  personal 
liberty  and  the  material  pursuit  of  industry  and  especially  of  trade. 

In  a  word,  the  hooks  represented  the  conservative  element  of  the  society 
of  the  period,  adhering  stoutly  to  what  was  old  and  had  been  handed  down 
from  times  past,  whilst  the  cods  instinctively  followed  the  forward-impdling 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  formed  the  progressive  factor  of  contemporary 
civilisation.  But  as  in  general  the  romantic  deeds  of  heroism  of  the  valiant 
knight  have  a  greater  cnarm  for  the  people  of  their  own  day  and  for  pos- 
terity than  the  quiet  effectiveness  of  the  citizen  who,  peaceful  and  modest 
as  he  was,  yet  still  laboured  ceaselessly  and  conscious  of  his  aim,  so  the 
sympathy  of  posterity  has  been  directed  almost  exclusively,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely one-sided  fashion,  to  the  side  of  the  hooks,  roimd  whom  the  ivy  of 
poetic  legend  and  the  mournful  halo  of  tragedy  have  twined  themselves.^ 
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THE  BAVARIAN  HOUSE  IN  POWER 

Margaret  did  not  long  survive  the  reconciliation  with  her  son;  she  died 
in  1356,  and  thus  the  county  was  again  transferred  to  a  foreign  family,  passing 
from  the  house  of  Hainault  into  that  of  Bavaria.  We  find  no  event  worthy 
to  arrest  our  attention  during  the  reign  of  William  V.  In  1357  he  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  aberration  of  intellect,  which  soon  increased  to  imcon- 
troUable  frenzy.  He  killed  with  his  own  hand,  and  without  any  cause  of 
offence,  a  nobleman  highly  esteemed  in  the  coimtry;  in  consequence  of 
which  act  he  was  deprived  of  the  government,  and  placed  in  confinement. 
He  continued  a  hopeless  lunatic  imtil  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

As  William  and  the  emperor  Ludwig,  his  father,  had  declared  Albert, 
younger  brother  of  the  former,  heir  to  the  county,  if  he  should  die  without 
issue,  the  government  in  the  present  case  appeared  naturally  to  devolve 
on  him,  as  standing  next  in  succession.  The  cods  also,  after  some  resistance, 
acknowledged  Albert  as  governor  or  ruward}  in  1359. 

Edward  III  gratified  the  governor  of  Holland  by  a  final  surrender,  in 
1372,  of  all  claims  in  right  of  his  wife  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  Wil- 
liam III. 

The  extravagance  and  rapacity  of  Louis  of  Male,  count  of  Flanders,  had 
excited  discontent  and  hatred  among  his  subjects,  especially  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ghent,  and  their  rebellion  under  the  Van  Arteveldes  has  been  already 
described  in  Chapter  II.  The  death  of  Louis  in  January,  1384,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  way  for  the  succession  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  ri^ht  of 
his  wife  Margaret,  the  only  legitimate  chdd  of  Louis,  to  the  counties  of 
Flanders  and  Artois.  Margaret  was  likewise  heiress  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant, 
through  her  aunt  Joanna,  the  present  duchess,  who,  in  order  to  extend  still 
further  the  influence  of  her  family  in  the  Netherlands,  laboured  effectually 
to  promote  a  union  between  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Holland.  Through 
her  means,  a  double  marriage  was  concluded  between  William,  count  of 
Oosterhaut,  (^Idc^st  son  of  the  count  of  Holland,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy;  and  between  John,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Albert  the  governor.  Their  nuptials,  attended 
by  the  king  of  France  in  person,  were  celebrated  at  Cambray  in  1385  in  a 
style  of  unparallel(Ml  magnificence. 

Albert,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  Aleida 
(or  Alic(0  van  Poelgeest,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  the  cod  party,  whose 
youth,  beauty,  and  insinuating  manners  soon  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  th(»  mind  of  her  lover  that  the  whole  court  was  henceforward  gov- 
erned according  to  her  caprices. 

The  hook  nobles,  instigated  at  once  by  ambition  and  revenge,  resolved 
upon  a  deed  of  horror  and  blood  to  which  it  is  said,  they  induced  Al berths 
son,  William  of  Oosterhaut,  to  lend  his  aasistance.'    A  number  of  them 

['  Huward,  a  word  signifying  '*  conservator  of  the  jwace."! 
'  Petrus  SufFritlusi  accuses  William  of  participation  in  this  crime,  and  the  accusation  has 
Iw^n  ad<»pte<l  by  lat^-r  authors,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sutiicient  foundation.  Neither  Jan 
(ferl)randsz«)on  (Jolin  of  Leyden)*  his  contemimrary,  nor  Beka'  attributes  to  him  any  share  in  it : 
that  lie  befriended  tlio  peri)etrators,  when  brought  to  justice  three  years  after,  is  undoubted; 
among  them  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nobility,  and  his  personal  friends ;  but 
that  he  should,  if  he  had  been  a  party  concerned,  have  forsaken  his  accomplices  to  attend  a 
tournament  in  P^ngland  a  month  after,  is  highly  improbable  :  he  is  menticmed  by  Froissart  as 
U'ing  [)resent  at  the  one  held  about  Michaelmas  in  this  year  by  Richard  II,  when  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  garter.] 
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assembled  at  the  Hague,  where  the  Lady  Aleida  was  then  residing,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  August  forced  their  way,  completely  armed,  into  her 
apartment.  The  coimt's  steward  threw  himself  before  them  to  defend  the 
terrified  girl  from  their  violence.  He  was  slaughtered  on  the  spot;  and,  a 
moment  after,  Aleida  herself  fell  dead,  and  covered  with  woimds,  at  their 
feet. 

William  of  Oosterhaut  repeatedly  besought  his  father  to  pardon  the  crim- 
inals; but,  finding  him  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  he  retired  in  anger  to  the  court 
of  France.  Philip  advised  him  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  by 
proposing  an  expedition  into  Friesland, 
that  he  might  at  once  avenge  the  death 
of  his  imcle,  William  IV,  and  reconquer 
his  inheritance. 

Albert  was  readily  induced  to  favour 
the  designs  of  his  son;  he  solicited  suc- 
cours from  France  and  England,  who 
each  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  aid. 
The  allied  troops  set  sail  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  1396,  in  a  fleet  of  four  thou- 
sand and  forty  ships.*  The  Frieslanders, 
meanwhile,  had  made  an  aUiance  with 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  assembled 
together  in  arms  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Unf ortimately,  however, 
they  refused  to  follow  the  wise  coimsel 
of  one  of  the  chief  of  their  nobility,  Juw 
Juwinga.  They  were  ill  able  to  with- 
stand the  well-tempered  weapons  and 
heavy  armour  of  their  enemies.  Four- 
teen hundred  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
forced  to  take  flight.  The  victorious 
army  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
the  coimtry,  until  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  obliged  them  to  retire 
into  winter  quarters:  they  carried  with 
them  the  body  of  Coimt  William,  which 
had  been  taken  up  from  the  place  of  its  sepulture, 
time,  acknowledged  lord  of  Friesland. 

But  little  more  than  a  year  elapsed,  however,  before  the  Frieslanders 
again  threw  off  their  forced  subjection,  and  at  length,  in  1400,  Count  Albert 
found  himself  obliged  to  make  a  truce  with  them  for  six  years,  without  in- 
sisting upon  their  acknowledgment  of  him  as  lord  of  Friesland.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  which  prompted  him  to  the  adoption  of  this  impalatable  measure 
was  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  finances;  added  to  this  was  the  rebellion 
of  one  of  his  own  subjects,  John,  lord  of  Arkel,  who  had  long  filled  the  oflSce 
of  stadholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  as  well  as  that  of  treasurer 

P  This  number  appears  immense ;  but  John  of  Leyden,i»  a  contemporary,  estimates  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  in 
which  the  historian  of  Friesland  agrees.  Froissart"*  says  they  were  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand ;  conseauently,  if,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  vessels  were  for  the  most  part  smaU,  they 
must  have  had  tnis  number  for  their  transport,  since  five  and  twenty  men  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  average  complement  for  each.  The  men  of  Haarlem  alone  are  said  to  have  sup- 
plied twelve  hundred  mariners.] 


Door  of  Old  Middelbubo 


Count  Albert  was,  for  the 
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of  the  count's  private  domains,  without  having  ^ven  any  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenues. 

Tliis  was  the  last  event  of  importance  which  occurred  under  Count  Albert's 
administration.  He  died  on  tne  15th  of  December,  1404,  at  the  age  oi 
sixty-seven,  having  eovemed  the  county  for  fortvnsix  years.  By  his  first 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brieg,  he  left  three  sons  —  T^^iam, 
who  succeeded  him;  Albert,  duke  of  Mubingen;  and  John,  bishop-elect  of 
Li^:  and  four  daughters,  Joanna  of  Luxemburg,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who 
died  without  issue;  Catherine,  duchess  of  Gelderkmd,  who  likewise  died 
childless;  Margaret,  married  to  John,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and 
another  Joanna,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  He  had  no  issue  by  his  second 
wife.  Margaret  of  Qeves,  who  survived  him. 

Albert  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  mild,  just,  and  pious  prince, 
but  remarkiobly  deficient  in  telent,  energy,  and  decLsdon.  His  constant 
necessities  enabled  the  towns  to  purchase  of  him  many  valuable  additions 
to  their  privilege^.  The  debts  which  he  left  impaid  at  his  death  were  so 
heavy  that  his  widow  foimd  it  advisable  to  make  a  boedelafsUmdt,  or  formal 
renimciation  of  all  claim  to  his  estate. 

WiUiam  VI  (1404-1417) 

The  animosities  between  the  cod  and  hook  parties,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  mitigated  for  a  few  vears,  now  revived  with  increasea  lury,  and 
a  number  of  the  most  respectable  burghers  lost  their  lives. 

The  Hollanders,  under  the  government  of  William,  entirely  lost  their 
footing  in  Friesland;  and  in  the  year  1417  the  Frieslanders  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Sigismimd  a  charter,  confirming  the  entire  independence  of  tl^ir 
state.  William  was  the  less  inclined  to  imdertake  any  expraition  into  fSries- 
land,  as  the  alliance  he  had  formed  between  his  onlv  dau^ter,  Jacqueline, 
or  Jacoba,  and  a  son  of  the  king  of  France,  involved  him  m  some  degree  in 
the  cabals  of  that  court. 

The  insanity  of  the  king,  Charles  VI,  and  the  weak  and  vicious  character 
of  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  had  rendered  the  royal  authority  in  France 
utterly  inefficient,  leaving  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  rival  factions, 
so  celebrated  in  history,  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  It  was  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  former  that  John,  duke  of  Touraine,  second  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  had  been  betrothed  to  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  niece  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Owing  to  the  youth  of  the  parties,  the  marria^  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1415,  when  Jacqueline  was  declared  heir  to  Hamault,  Holland, 
and  Friesland. 

By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis,  John  succeeded,  a  few  months 
after,  to  the  title  of  dauphin,  and  became  heir-apparent  to  the  French  crown, 
but  he  died  in  1417. 

To  William  his  loss  was  irreparable.  The  succession  to  the  county  had 
been  settled  on  his  only  legitimate  child.  Jacqueline,  with  the  condition  that 
the  government  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  her  husband.  On  both  the  pre- 
vious occasions,  when  the  county  had  been  left  without  a  male  heb,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Hollanders  had  shown  a  vehement  dislike  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  a  female,  and  he,  therefore,  dreaded  lest  the  claims  of  his  daughter 
might  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  brother  John,  bishop-elect  of  Lidge.  To 
guard  against  any  such  attempt,  he  assembled  the  nobles  and  towns  of  Hol- 
land, who,  at  his  rec}uisition,  solemnly  swore  to  acknowledge  Jacqueline 
la^iul  heir  and  successor,  m  case  he  should  die  without  a  son.    Most  of  the 
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principal  nobles  and  the  large  towns  of  Holland  signed  this  agreement,  as 
well  as  the  states  of  Zealand;  and  William,  thinking  he  had  now  plao^  the 
succession  of  his  daughter  on  a  firm  footing,  retiuned  to  Hainault.  Here  he 
soon  after  died  at  Bouchain,  in  May,  1417.  During  the  reign  of  William  the 
herring  fishery,  a  source  of  such  immense  national  wealth  to  Holland,  b^gan 
rapidly  to  increase. 

THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  JACQUELINE 

The  death  of  William  VI  left  the  government  of  the  county  in  the  hands 
of  his  young  and  widowed  daughter,  who  had  barely  attained  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Yet,  endued  with  understanding  far  above  her  years  and  a  courage 
imcommon  to  her  sex,  joined  to  the  most  captivating  grace  and  beauty,  the 
coimtess  had  already  secured  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects,  which, 
after  her  accession,  she  neglected  no  method  to  retain,  by  confirming  every- 
where their  ancient  charters  and  privileges;  and  the  Hollanders  mimt  have 
promised  themselves  long  years  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  imder  her  rule, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  imprincipled  ambition  of  her  paternal  imcle,  John  of 
Bavaria,  sumamed  the  Ungodly,*  bishop-elect  of  Li^e. 

Being  resolved  to  abandon  the  spiritual  condition,  and  procure  himself  to 
be  acknowledged  governor  of  Holland,  he  repaired  to  Dordrecht,  where  he 
had  many  partisans,  and  was  proclaimed  there.  The  other  towns,  however, 
both  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  whether  espousing  the  hook  or  cod  party, 
refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Jacqueline  assembled  her  troops,  placing  her- 
self at  their  head.  The  followers  of  John  were  defeated,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  men  slain.  The  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  in  her  states 
made  it  advisable  that  the  young  coimtess  should  marry  without  delay. 
Her  father  had  in  his  will  named  as  her  future  husband.  John,  eldest  son 
of  Anthony,  late  duke  of  Brabant,  and  first  cousin  to  Jacqueline;  and  although 
she  showed  no  inclination  to  the  person  of  the  yoimg  prince,  the  union  was 
so  earnestly  pressed  by  her  mother  and  John,  duke  of  Burgimdy,  her  uncle, 
that,  a  dispensation  having  been  procured  from  the  pope,  the  parties  were 
married  at  Biervliet  early  in  the  following  spring  (1418). 

John  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  this  marriage  left  no  pretence  for  insisting  on 
the  regency,  found  means  to  induce  the  pope,  Martin  V,  and  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  lend  their  aid  to  his  project.  John  sent  a  trusty  ambassador, 
to  resign  his  bishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  to  solicit  in  return  a 
dispensation  from  holy  orders  and  liberty  to  enter  the  marriage  state.  Martin 
consented  to  his  wishes,  and  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Elizabeth  of  Lux- 
emburg, widow  of  Anthony,  duke  of  Brabant,  and  niece  to  the  emperor, 
gained  him  the  favour  and  support  of  Sigismund,  who  declared  the  county 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  a  fief  reverted  in  default  of  heirs  male  to  the  empire, 
with  which  he  invested  John  of  Bavaria,  commanding  the  nobility,  towns, 
and  inhabitants  in  general,  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  him,  and  releasing 
them  from  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  Jacqueline  and  John  of  Brabant. 

John  of  Bavaria  assumed  the  title  of  coimt,  and  was  acknowledged  at 
Dordrecht;  but  the  other  towns  declared  that  the  county  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  was  no  fief  of  the  empire,  nor  was  the  succession  in  anywise  restricted 
to  heirs  male. 

P  Sine  pietate,  from  his  refasal  to  receive  holy  orders  accordinff  to  Monstrelet";  othan 
ffive  nim  the  surname  of  **  pitiless,"  which  it  is  said  he  obtained  bj  his  craelties  at  Ll^ :  but 
he  gave  no  orders  for  executions  Uiere,  except  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Burgondj  and 
the  count  of  Holland.] 
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So  far  from  supporting  the  pretensions  of  John,  the  towns  of  Haarlem, 
Delft,  and  Leyden  had  raised  a  loan  for  Jacqueline,  and  they  laid  siege  to 
Dordrecht,  the  expedition  being  commanded  by  the  young  John  of  Brabant. 
His  troops  were  not  in  sufficient  number  to  carry  the  town.  John  of  Bavaria 
advanced  to  Rotterdam,  the  capture  of  which  John  of  Brabant  found  himself 
unable  to  prevent,  and  the  former,  in  consequence,  became  master  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  South  Holland.  The  feeble  John  of  Brabant  was  re- 
duced to  make  a  treaty  with  his  rival  in  1420,  whereby  he  ceded  to  him  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Friesland  for  the  space  of  twelve  years;  and  this  con- 
duct, without  bettering  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  served  but  to  increase 
the  dislike  with  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  viewed  by  the  Brabanters. 

Nor  was  this  feeling  manifested  by  them  alone.  Countess  Jacqueline 
had  consented  to  the  marriage  with  the  yoimg  duke  of  Brabant,  without  the 
slightest  sentiment  of  affection  towards  him,  yielding  her  own  inclinations 
on  this  point  to  the  persuasions  of  her  mother:  nor  were  the  circumstances 
of  their  union  such  as  subsequently  to  conciliate  her  love  or  esteem.  The 
princess  was  in  her  twenty-second  year,  of  a  healthy  constitution  and  vig- 
orous intellect,  lively,  spirited,  and  courageous;  her  husband,  on  the  con- 
trary, about  two  years  younger  than  herself,  was  feeble  alike  in  body  and 
mind,  indolent,  and  capricious.  Through  his  incapacity,  she  now  saw  her- 
self stripped  of  her  fau-est  possessions,  nor  did  there  appear  any  security 
for  her  retaining  the  rest;  he,  moreover,  maintained  an  illicit  connection 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Brabant  nobleman;  and,  with  the  petty  tyranny 
which  little  mmds  are  so  fond  of  exercising,  he  forced  her  to  dismiss  all  the 
Holland  ladies  from  her  service,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  those  of  Brabant. 
She  secretly  quitted  the  court;  and,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  escaped 
in  1421  by  way  of  Calais  to  England,  where  she  was  courteously  received 
by  Henry  V,  and  a  hundred  pounds  a  month  alloted  for  her  mamtenance. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  she  held  at  the  baptismal  font  the  infant  son 
of  the  king,  afterwards  Henry  VI. 

Jacqueline  was  now  determined  at  all  risks  to  procure  the  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  that  had  become  so  odious  to  her;  and  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  of  the  king,  tempted  by  her  large  inheritance  and  cap- 
tivated by  hor  personal  channs,  eagerly  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  her 
for  a  future  matrimonial  alliance,  which  had  been  projected  even  before 
her  flight  from  Brabant.  An  almost  insurmountable  difliculty,  however, 
presented  it.^^elf,  in  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  dispensation  from  the  pope. 
Martin  V  had  granted  one  three  years  before,  against  the  wishes  both  of  the 
enifx^ror  and  John  of  Bavaria,  for  her  marriage  with  John  of  Brabant;  and 
it  appeared  scarcely  reasonable  to  ask  him  now  to  revoke  it.  Humphrey  and 
Jacciuoline  applied  to  Benedict  XIII,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  council 
of  Pisa  in  1409,  and  was  acknowledged  only  by  the  king  of  Aragon.  Bene- 
dict, flattered  with  the  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  pleased  with  the 
op[)ort unity  of  acting  in  opposition  to  his  rival,  readily  granted  a  bull  of 
divorce,  which  they  pretended  to  have  obtained  from  the  legitimate  pope, 
and  which  Martin  V  afterwards  publicly  declared  to  be  fictitious. 

Although  such  a  divorce  could  not  by  any  means  be  considered  as  valid, 
the  marriage  lK'tw(»en  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  countess  Jacqueline 
wa.s,  nevertheless,  solemnized  in  the  end  of  the  year  1422.  But  the  prox- 
imity of  his  claims  to  the  county  of  Holland  rendered  the  marriage  of  the 
I]nglish  duke  with  the  countess  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  Philip  of 
Burgundy.  She  had  no  children  by  the  duke  of  Brabant,  nor  did  it  appear 
probable  that  she  ever  would;  but  her  union  with  Humphrey  might  prove 
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more  fruitful,  and  the  birth  of  a  child  effectually  bar  Philip  from  the  suc- 
cession. He  therefore  complained  of  this  step  as  of  an  affront  offered  to 
himself.  He  found  Humphrey,  however,  determined  to  resign,  on  no  con- 
sideration, either  his  wife  or  his  claim  to  her  states;  but  having  obtained 
for  her  an  act  of  naturalisation  from  the  English  parliament,  in  14^,  toother 
with  subsidies  of  troops  and  money,  he  set  out  for  Hainault,  where,  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  John  of  Brabant  being  unprepared  for  resistance,  the  towns 
imiversaUy  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Little  occiured  during  the  campaign, 
except  mutual  defiances  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  GloucestCT; 
and  Humphrey,  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  former  to  single  combat,  in 
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the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  retiuned  to  England  under  pretext  of 
makmg  the  necessary  preparations,  but  in  reality,  probably,  from  a  con- 
viction that  he  should  not  be  able  long  to  withstand  the  power  of  Burgundy. 
He  left  the  countess  in  Mons,  which,  shortly  after  his  departure,  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege.  Jacqueline  wrote  a  letter,  couched  m  the  most  moving 
terms,  to  solicit  succours  from  her  husband,  which,  unhappily,  never  reached 
him,  being  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy./ 


Jacqueline^ s  Letter  to  Her  Husband 
The  following  is  the  letter  as  quoted  by  Monstrelet: 

Mj  very  dear  and  redoubted  lord  and  father,  in  tlie  most  humble  of  manners  in  this  world 
I  recommend  myself  to  your  kind  favour.  May  it  please  you  to  know,  my  very  redoubted 
lord  and  father,  that  I  address  myself  to  you  as  the  most  doleful,  most  mined,  and  most 
treacherously  deceived  woman  living ;  for,  my  very  dear  lord,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  this 
present  month  of  June,  the  deputies  of  your  town  of  Mons  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a 
treaty  that  had  been  agreed  on  between  our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  and  our  fair  oonsin  of 
Brabant ;  which  treaty  had  been  made  in  the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
mother,  as  she  herself  signifies  to  me,  and  confirmed  by  her  chaplain.  Master  Gerardle  Grand. 

My  mother,  most  redoubted  lord,  has  written  to  me  letters,  certifying  the  above  treaty  having 
been  made ;  but  that,  in  regard  to  it,  she  knew  not  how  to  advise  me,  for  that  she  was  heia^ 
doubtful  how  to  act.  She  desired  me,  however,  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  principal  burghers 
of  Mons,  and  learn  from  them  what  aid  and  advice  they  were  willing  to  give  me.  Upon  this, 
my  sweet  lord  and  father,  I  went  on  the  morrow  to  the  town-house,  and  remonstrated  with 
them,  that  it  had  been  at  their  request  and  earnest  entreaties  that  vou  had  left  me  under  their 
safeguard  and  on  their  oaths,  that  they  would  be  true  and  loyal  subjects,  and  take  especial  < 
of  me,  so  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  give  you  good  accounts  on  your  return ;  and  f 
oaths  had  been  taken  on  the  holy  sacrament  at  the  altar,  and  on  the  sacred  evangdists. 
n.  w.  —  vol*.  XIII.  2a 
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To  this  mj  haranfifue,  mj  dear  and  honoured  lord,  thej  simplj  replied  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  within  the  town  to  defend  and  ffoard  me ;  and  instantaneouslj  they  rose  in 
tumult,  saying  t£at  my  people  wanted  to  murder  them  ;  and,  my  sweet  lord,  they  carried  mat- 
ters so  far  that,  in  despite  of  me,  they  arrested  one  of  your  sergeants,  caUed  luquart,  whom 
they  inmiediately  beheaded,  and  handed  yery  many  who  were  of  your  party  and  strongly  attached 
to  your  interests,  such  as  Bardould  de  la  Porte,  his  brother  Ck>lart,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
250  of  your  adherents.  They  also  wished  to  seize  Sir  Baldwin  the  treasurer,  and  Sir  Louis  de 
Montfort ;  but  though  they  did  not  succeed,  I  know  not  what  they  intend  doing ;  for,  my  yery 
dear  lord,  they  plainly  told  me  that  unless  I  make  peace,  they  will  deliyer  me  into  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  that  I  shall  only  remain  eight  days  longer  in  their  town,  when  I  shall 
be  forced  to  go  into  Flanders,  which  will  be  to  me  the  most  painful  of  eyents  ;  for  I  yery  much 
fear  that,  unless  you  shall  hasten  to  free  me  from  the  hands  I  am  now  in,  I  shall  neyer  see  you 
more.  Alas  I  my  most  dear  and  redoubted  father,  my  whole  hope  is  in  your  power,  seeing,  my 
sweet  lord  and  only  delight,  that  all  my  sufferings  arise  from  nay  loye  to  you.  I  therefore  en- 
treat, in  the  most  humble  manner  possible,  and  for  the  loye  of  Qod,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  haye  compassion  on  me  and  on  my  affairs ;  for  you  must  hasten  to  succour  your  most  doleful 
creature,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  her  foreyer.  I  haye  hopes  that  you  will  do  as  I  beg,  for, 
dear  father,  I  have  never  behaved  ill  to  you  in  my  whole  life,  and  so  long  as  I  shall  liye  I  will 
never  do  anything  to  displease  you,  but  I  am  ready  to  die  for  love  of  you  and  your  noble  person. 

Your  government  pleases  me  much ;  and  by  my  faith,  my  very  redoubted  lord  and  prince, 
my  sole  consolation  and  hope,  I  beg  you  will  consider,  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  my  lord  St. 
George,  the  melancholy  situation  of  myself  and  my  affairs  more  maturely  than  you  haye 
hitherto  done,  for  you  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  me. 

Nothing  more  do  I  know  at  present  than  that  I  ought  sooner  to  have  sent  Sir  Louis  de 
Montfort  to  you,  for  he  cannot  longer  remain  here,  although  he  attended  me  when  all  the  rest 
deserted  me ;  and  he  will  tell  you  more  particularly  all  that  has  happened  than  I  can  do  in  a 
letter.  I  entreat,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  a  kind  lord  to  him,  and  send  me  your  good 
pleasure  and  commands,  which  I  will  most  heartily  obey.  This  is  known  to  the  blessed  Son 
of  God,  whom  I  pray  to  grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  that  I  may  haye  the  great  Joy  of 
seeing  you  soon. 

Written  in  the  false  and  traitorous  town  of  Mons,  with  a  doleful  heart,  the  6th  day  of 
June.  Your  sorrowful  and  well-beloved  daughter,  suffering  great  grief  by  your  oommanos — 
your  daughter,  Db  Quikneboubo.* 

Last  Days  of  Jacqueline 

The  appeal  never  reached  its  destination  and,  on  June  L3th,  Jacqueline 
was  delivered  by  the  citizens  of  Mons  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
deputies,  and  conducted  to  Ghent,  to  be  detained  there  until  the  pope  should 
decide  the  question  of  her  marriage. 

After  remaining  some  little  time  in  confinement,  Jacqueline  escaped,  in 
male  disguise,  to  Antwerp,  and  resuming  the  attire  of  her  sex  proceeded 
thence  to  Woudrichen,  which  opened  its  gates  to  her,  as  well  as  Oudewater, 
Gouda,  and  Schoonhoven.  The  citadel  of  the  latter  resisted  for  some  days  the 
army  which  the  hook  nobles  assembled  to  besiege  it,  but  was  ultimately  forced 
to  surrender  on  conditions.  Their  lives  and  estates  were  granted  to  all  the 
defenders  except  one  named  Arnold  Beiling,  the  cause  of  whose  reservation 
is  not  known.  His  conduct  on  the  occasion  proved  that  the  high  principle 
of  honour  and  undaunted  courage  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute 
peculiarly  to  the  knightly  and  the  noble  animated  no  less  strongly  the  breast 
of  a  simple  Dutch  burgher.  He  was  condenmed  to  be  buried  alive,  but 
Ix^sought  a  respite  of  one  month  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  take  leave  of  his 
friends:  it  was  granted  upon  his  word  of  honour  alone,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  without  further  security.  He  returned  punctually  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  a  short  distance  without  the  walls 
of  the  town.  The  confidence  with  which  this  singular  request  was  granted, 
showing,  as  it  does,  the  habitual  reliance  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Hollanders,  is  only  less  admirable  than  the  courageous  integrity  with  which 
the  promise  was  fulfilled. 

The  death  of  John  of  Bavaria  in  1425  by  poison,  administered,  as  some 
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say,  at  the  instigation  of  the  countess-dowager,  others,  by  his  steward/  a 
knight  of  the  hook  party,  some  months  after  the  return  of  Jacqueline  to  Hol- 
land, although  it  delivered  her  from  an  mveterate  and  powerful  enemy,  did 
not  contribute  to  retrieve  her  fortunes.  He  had  named  Philip  of  Burgundy 
his  heir  in  case  he  should  die  without  issue,  and  that  ambitious  prince  now 
took  advantage  of  the  event  to  obtain  from  John  of  Brabant  the  title  of 
governor  (or  ruward)  and  heir  to  the  county  of  Holland;  John  himself  re- 
taining the  name  of  count,  and  being  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  the  towns 
which  had  held  to  the  party  of  Jomi  of  Bavaria.  From  this  time  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  concerned  himself  in  any  way  with  the  government  of 
the  county.  Philip  came  into  Holland,  where  he  was  acknowledged  gov- 
ernor by  the  greater  portion  of  the  towns. 

The  countess  Jacqueline  remained  meanwhile  at  Gouda,  where,  hearing 
that  some  towns  of  the  cod  party  had  united  their  forces  to  besiege  her,  she 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Utrechters,  who  had  always  remained  faithful 
to  her  cause,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  her  troops  to  meet  her  enemies 
near  Alpen,  where  she  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  them.  This  success 
was  followed  by  the  welcome  news  that  an  English  fleet  had  been  ec^uipped 
for  her  service  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  bringing  five  hundred  choice  land 
troops.  It  arrived,  in  eflFect,  early  in  1426  at  Schouwen,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  Fitzwalter,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  stadholder  over  Holland 
and  Zealand.  Philip  assembled  an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  and  sailed 
to  Brouwershaven,  where  the  English,  joined  with  the  Zealanders  of  the 
hook  party,  were  encamped.  Immediately  on  the  landing  of  the  cods  the 
troops  came  to  a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  ter- 
minated to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  and  hooks;  one  thousand  four 
hundred  of  the  former,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Zealand  were 
slain,  Fitzwalter  himself  being  forced  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 

This  unfortunate  encounter  lost  Jacqueline  the  whole  of  Zealand;  neverthe- 
less, she  did  not  yield  to  despair,  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Duke  Philip  from  Holland,  she  engaged  the  men  of  Alkmaar,  with  the  Ken- 
nemerlanders  and  West  Frieslanders,  to  lay  siege  to  Haarlem:  this  under- 
taking also  was  unsuccessful;  but  the  Kennemerlanders  made  themselves 
masters  of  several  forts  belonging  to  the  cod  party. 

The  advance  of  Philip  in  person  did  not  permit  Jacqueline  to  continue 
any  longer  in  North  Holland.  She  therefore  retreated  once  more  to  Gouda, 
when  all  the  towns  in  that  quarter  opened  their  gates  to  Philip.  The  hooks 
vented  their  ra§e  upon  the  town  of  Enkhuizen;  having  collected  a  few  vessels, 
they  surprised  it  as  the  burghers  were  engaged  in  their  midday  meal,  seized 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  principal  persons,  and  beheaded  them.  Under 
pretext  of  securing  them  from  similar  assaults  in  future,  Philip  placed  foreign 
garrisons  in  the  greater  number  of  the  towns,  and  erected  a  citadel  at  Hoom. 

The  filling  the  town  with  foreign  soldiers,  an  act  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  was  the  first  of  those  violent  and  unpopular  measures 
pursued  by  Philip  and  his  successors,  which,  in  the  next  century,  lost  them 
so  rich  and  fair  a  portion  of  their  dominions.  It  was  followed  by  others  no 
less  inunical  to  the  ancient  customs  and  privileges  of  the  people;  the  Kenne- 
merlanders were  punished  for  the  support  they  had  given  to  their  lawful 
sovereign,  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  charters  and  inmiunities;  the  towns  and 
villages  which  had  adhered  to  Jacqueline  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 

[*  John  van  Vliet,  who  married  Jacqueline's  illegitimate  sister,  confessed  to  poisoning  him 
by  spreading  on  the  leaves  of  a  prayer-book  poison  boaght  from  an  English  merchant.  Htt 
was  put  to  death.    John  of  Bavaria  was  several  months  in  dying.] 
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123,300  crowns  within  six  months,  and  to  be  subject  to  a  perpetual  tax  of 
four  eroots  (halfpence)  for  every  hearth.  Even  those  towns  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Philip  were  obliged  to  contribute  heavy  "petitions"  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops. 

The  countess  Jacqueline  found  her  affairs  in  a  desperate  condition.  The 
pope  had  not  only  declared  her  marriage  with  the  auke  of  Brabant  valid, 
but  prohibited  the  contraction  of  any  future  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  even  after  the  death  of  John  of  Brabant,*  whose  health 
and  strength  were  rapidly  decaying.  This  event,  which  occurred  within  a 
short  time  from  the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,  and  the  intelligence  that  the 
English  parliament  had  granted  20,000  marks  expressly  for  her  relief,  in- 
spired Jacqueline  with  hopes,  nevertheless,  that  Gloucester  would  lend  effective 
aid  towards  reinstating  her  in  possession  of  her  inheritance,  and  emboldened 
her  to  appeal  to  a  general  council  of  the  Church  against  the  decree  of  the  pope. 
But  the  duke  of  Bedford,  having  concluded  a  truce  for  his  brother  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  forbade  him  to  go  to  Holland,  and  Gloucester  himself 
showed  no  inclination  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  countess. 

In  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  and  of  the  reproaches  of  his  own  country- 
women, he  forsook  his  noble  and  highborn  bride  for  the  charms  of  Eleanor 
Cobham,  whom  he  now  married,  after  her  having  lived  with  him  some  years 
as  his  mistress.  Jacqueline,  conscious  of  possessing,  besides  her  princely 
birth  and  rich  estates,  all  the  alluring  attractions  of  her  sex,  was  struck  to 
the  heart  by  this  cruel  and  unlooked-for  desertion.  Jacqueline  and  the 
hook  nobles,  seeing  no  chance  of  defending  themselves,  offered  terms  of  com- 
promise to  the  duke,  to  which  he  readily  listened. 

By  this  treaty  [called  the  Reconciliation  of  Delft,  July  3rd,  1428]  Jacque- 
line was  to  surrender  her  states  to  the  administration  of  Philip  as  heir  and 
governor,  but  retain  the  title  of  countess,  with  an  engagement  not  to  con- 
tract another  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  duke,  of  her  mother,  and 
of  the  three  estates;  in  which  case,  she  was  to  resign,  in  favour  of  Philip, 
her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects.  The  government  of  Holland, 
in  the  duke's  absence,  was  to  be  entrusted  to  nine  councillors,  of  whom  the 
countoss  should  name  throe,  and  the  duke  the  six  others — three  natives,  and 
throe  from  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  (It  had  been  an  express  stipulation, 
in  tho  marriage  articles  of  Jacqueline  with  the  duke  of  Touraine,  that  no 
foreigners  w(Te  to  be  admitted  to  offices  within  the  county.)  The  duke 
was  to  have  the  sole  nomination  of  all  the  higher  offices,  both  in  the  towns 
and  of)en  country.  The  future  revenues  of  the  county,  after  the  subtraction 
of  salaries  to  public  officers,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  countess.  The  exiles  on  both  sides  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  country,  and  no  one,  under  a  penalty,  should  reproach  another  with  the 
party  names  of  hook  and  cod. 

Jaccjue^line  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  towns  of  Holland  with  the  duke, 
and  cause  the  oaths  to  be  taken  to  him  as  heir  and  governor;  and  thus  de- 
prived of  all  authority  in  the  government,  she  retired  to  Goes  in  South  Beve- 
land.  One  friend,  and  one  alone,  was  left  to  her  in  this  time  of  need.  Francis 
van  Borselen,  although  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  cod  party,  and  appointed 
by  Philip  stadholder  of  Holland,  was  ever  ready  to  assist  her  with  his  purse 
and  counsel,  though  at  the  risk  of  alienating  his  friends,  and  even  of  losing 
his  valuable  offices.    The  gratitude  and  esteem  which  such  conduct  naturally 

'  Tliis  prince,  althonph  from  his  deficiency  in  talent  he  appears  in  so  contemptible  a  light, 
is  said  ))y  historians  to  have  been  just,  pious,  and  benevolent.  His  name  is  honoarable  to 
I>osterity  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Louvain  in  1426. 
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excited  in  the  breast  of  the  forsaken  princess  soon  deepened  into  feelings  of 
the  tenderest  attachment;  and,  under  their  impulse;  she  consented  to  a- 
secret  marriage  with  Borselen,  though  she  well  knew  the  penalty  which 
must  attach  to  a  discovery.  This  event  was  soon  known  to  Philip,  who 
had  too  many  of  his  partisans  around  her  to  admit  of  its  remaining  long 
concealed;  nor  did  he  delay  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  depriving  Jacque- 
line of  her  title  of  countess,  all  that  now  remained  of  her  birthright. 

His  first  measure  was  to  cause  Francis  van  Borselen  to  be  arrested  at 
the  Hague,  and  conducted  prisoner  to  Ruppelmonde;  after  which,  he  allowed 
a  report  to  go  abroad  that  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  to  be  released  only 
by  death;  judging,  with  good  reason,  that  the  desire  to  save  a  husband  so 
beloved  would  reduce  the  countess  to  such  terms  of  submission  as  he  should 
dictate. 

The  issue  justified  his  expectations.  Upon  condition  that  the  duke  should 
release  Francis  van  Borselen  and  confirm  their  marriage,  she  renounced  in 
1433  all  right  and  title  to  the  counties  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
Hainault;  in  the  event  of  the  duke  dying  before  her,  the  county  was  to  revert 
to  herself  and  her  heirs.  Philip  afterwards  appointed  her  grand  forester  of 
Holland  and  created  Borselen  count  of  Oosterlmut,  but  deprived  him  of  the 
office  of  stadholder. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  troubled  and  disastrous  reign  of  the  countess 
Jacqueline.  There  are  many  points  in  the  character  and  story  of  this  lovely 
and  imhappy  lady  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  still  more  unfortunate 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots:  her  personal  beauty,  captivating  manners,  masculme 
courage,  and  extraordinary  talent;  her  early  marriage  to  the  heir  of  the 
French  crown,  with  the  disappointment  of  her  high  hopes,  caused  by  his 
premature  death;  the  disgust  and  misery  attendant  on  her  second  union; 
and  her  final  subjection  to  the  power  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  rival.  But, 
innocent  of  the  crimes  or  indiscretions  of  Mary,  she  escaped  also  her  violent 
and  cruel  death;  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  period  which 
she  passed  in  obscurity,  united,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  ties  of  affection,  to 
an  object  every  way  worthy  of  her  love  and  esteem,  was  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  If  so,  however,  her  felicity  was  but  of  short  duration,  smce  in  1436 
she  died  of  consumption,  about  two  years  after  her  abdication,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six./ 

Of  Jacqueline,  Blok  writes  vividly:  "Jacqueline  was  destined  to  play  a 
romantic  part  in  history.  Poets  have  sung  her  fate,  and  even  dry  chronicles 
wax  eloquent  when  she  is  their  theme.  The  barren  twigs  of  records  bqgin 
to  bear  blossoms  when  her  sorrows,  her  proud  resistance,  are  recorded.  She 
was  a  tall,  well-formed,  active  woman,  brought  up  in  an  isolated  castle  in 
Hainault,  hardened  by  hunting  and  feats  at  arms,  skilled  in  minnesong  and 
tourneys,  besides  bemg  at  home  in  the  English  and  French  tongues.  She 
was  quite  capable  of  leading  troops,  conductmg  sieges,  and  niRking  plans  of 
policy  as  well  as  the  most  skilled  knight,  the  most  experienced  diplomat  in 
her  train.  And  she  won  many  hearts  by  her  courageous  bearing.  She  was 
a  woman  in  armour — the  worthy  granddaughter  of  the  valiant  empress 
Margaret;  the  worthy  kinswoman  of  her  famous  great-aunt,  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  queen  of  England;  the  worthy  daughter  of  her  proud  motlier, 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  of  her  chivalrous  father."  ^ 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  this  brave  and  beautiful  princess,  who 
often  donned  man's  attire,  should  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  warrior- 
peasant  Joan  of  Arc.  Jacqueline  gave  up  her  long  struggle  in  1428;  Joan 
appeared  at  the  French  court  and  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  m  1429;  Jacque- 
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line's  enemy,  Burgundy,  was  in  alliance  with  the  English  and  it  was  he  who 
delivered  Joan  to  them,  Joan  was  burned  in  1431  at  the  age  of  twenty; 
Jacqueline  died  five  years  later  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Her  four  niarritigea 
ha<l  all  been  chililless,  and  her  death  left  the  rest  of  her  territoriea  to  wie 
undisputed  rule  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  ^ 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDER  BURGUNDY  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

[1486-1655  A.D.] 

Burgundy,  or  Bourgogne,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  who  now  poaaess 
the  bulk  of  it,  has  played  so  important  and  complicated  a  r61e  in  the  politics 
of  Europe  that  some  separate  account  of  its  history  is  desirable.  The  Bur- 
gundi  or  Burgimdiones,  so  called  from  living  in  burgi  or  burghs,  were  ap- 
parently of  Gothic  stock.  They  are  first  discovered  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder  about  289  a.d.  They  defeated  the  Alamanni,  and  in  406  minted 
to  Gaul  under  Gunther,  or  Gundicar,  who  had  played  a  large  part  in  the 
election  of  the  emperor  Jovinus.  The  Romans  compelled  the  Celtic  .£dui 
to  divide  lands,  property,  and  slaves  with  the  Burgimdi,  whose  first  definite 
kingdom  was  founded  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aar,  where  Christianity 
was  speedily  adopted.  Gundicar  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  and 
succeeded  by  Gunderic  (436-470),  whose  four  sons  divided  his  realm,  setting 
their  capitals  at  Geneva,  Besangon,  Lyons,  and  Vienne,  In  507  Gundibald 
reunited  the  fragments  into  one  realm,  and  made  the  code  known  either  by 
his  name,  or  as  the  Lot  Gombette,  He  was  succeeded  in  516  by  his  son  Sifoa- 
inund,  and  he  by  Gundimar  in  524,  with  whom  ended  this  Burgundian  dy- 
nasty, for  in  534  he  was  expelled  and  his  realm  absorbed  m  the  Frankish 
Empire. 

THE   RISE   OF  BURGUNDY 

After  the  division  of  Verdun  in  843  the  Burgimdians  were  separated  into 
the  duchy  and  the  realm  of  Burgimdy.  The  realm  itself  was  subdivided, 
and  Boson  founded  the  kingdom  of  Lower  Burgimdy  or  Cisjuran;  while  in 
888,  Rudolf,  a  Guelfic  Swiss  count,  organised  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Bur- 
gimdy or  Transjuran.  Boson  in  882  accepted  Charles  the  Stout  as  over- 
lord, and  Rudolf's  son,  Rudolf,  was  eventually  allowed  to  add  Cisjuran  to 
Transjuran  in  933,  in  exchange  for  his  rights  to  the  Italian  crown.  The 
united  kingdom,  often  known  as  Aries  or  the  Arelatian  Kingdom,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  line  of  princes  who  rivalled  and  often  overbore  the  Carlovingian 
rulers.     But  in  1033  it  was  absorbed  into  the  German  Empire  by  Conrad  11. 

Meanwhile,  Boson's  brother,  Richard,  had  given  his  allegiance  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  received  from  the  French  king  the  so-called  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

860 
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It  was  reunited  to  the  French  crown  from  1002  to  1032,  when  Henry  I  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  brother,  Robert  the  Old,  whose  descendants  held  it  for  the 
older  Capetian  line  till  1361,  when  the  French  king,  John  the  Good,  seized  it. 

But  in  the  defeat  of  Poitiers  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English;  in 
that  disgraceful  rout,  his  youngest  son,  Philip  the  Bold  (le  hardi),  duke  of 
Touraine,  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  to  defend  his  father  with  his  sword. 
In  gratitude  he  gave  the  youth  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  the  mnk  of  a 
first  peer  of  France.  Barante,^  in  his  history  of  the  Burgundian  dukes, 
quotes  the  old  charter  which  justifies  the  grant  "for  the  reason  that  the  said 
Philip,  of  his  own  free  will,  exposed  himself  to  death  with  us,  and,  all  wounded 
as  he  was,  remained  steadfast  and  fearless  throughout  the  battle  of  Poitiers.'' 

It  was  a  kingly  reward  for  princely  valour,  but  the  consequences  were  not 
happy.  As  Martm^  says:  "John  as  a  farewell  to  his  realm  left  an  act  that 
crowned  all  his  faults  —  the  alienation  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
just  been  so  happily  reunited  to  the  crown.  The  sage  policy  of  Louis  the 
Fat,  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  of  St.  Louis  was  very  remote.  The  insensate 
Valois  voluntarily  loosened  the  structure  of  the  monarchy,  to  constitute  this 
fatal  oligarchy  of  the  'sires  of  the  fleurs-de-lis',  which  renewed  the  grand 
feudalism  and  upset  France  for  a  century." 

It  was  not  till  1364  that  Philip  the  Bold  came  into  full  possession  of  the 
duchv;  in  that  year  he  entered  his  capital,  Dijon,  in  state.  His  brother, 
Charles  V  of  France,  enlarged  his  power  by  giving  him  the  stadholdership 
of  the  lle-de-Francc,  and  arranging  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Flanders. 
Later  he  acquired  from  her  inheritance  also  Artois  and  the  countship  of  Bur- 
gundy, known  later  as  the  Franche  Comt6,  uniting  two  of  the  most  important 
French  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  new  power  destined  to  rival  and  threaten  the 
French  crown.a 

PHILIP  THE   BOLD 

Thus  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  soon  after  became  so  formidable  and 
celebrated,  obtained  this  vast  accession  to  its  power.  The  various  changes 
which  had  tiiken  place  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  during  the  continuance 
of  thes(»  civil  wars  had  altered  the  state  of  Flanders  altogether.  John 
d'Avosnes,  count  of  Hainault,  having  also  succeeded  in  1299  to  the  county  of 
Holland,  th(*  two  provinces,  though  separated  by  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
remained  from  that  time  under  the  government  of  the  same  chief,  who  soon 
bf^canie  more  powerful  than  the  I)ishops  of  Utrecht,  or  even  than  their 
formic lal)l(*  rivals  the  Frisians. 

During  the  wars  which  desolated  these  opposing  territories,  in  consequence 
of  the  perjx^tual  conflicts  for  superiority,  the  power  of  the  various  towTis 
insensil)ly  l)ecani(^  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  nobles  to  whom  they  were 
constantly  opposed.  The  commercial  interests  of  Holland,  also,  were  con- 
siderably advanced  by  the  influx  of  Flemish  merchants  forced  to  seek  refuge 
there  from  the  convulsions  which  agitated  their  province.  Every  day  con- 
finned  and  incn^ased  th(»  privileges  of  the  jx^ople  of  Brabant;  while  at  Li6ge 
the  inhabitants  gradually  In^gan  to  gain  the  upjx^r  hand,  and  to  shake  off 
the  fonner  suhjcH'tion  to  tlieir  sovereign  bishops. 

Although  Philip  of  Burgundy  lxK*ame  count  of  Flanders,  by  the  death 
of  his  fath(T-in-law,  in  the  year  13<S4,  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  jx^oph*  of  Ghent,  and  entered  into  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  province.  In  the  same  year  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  the  last 
descendant  of  tlu*  duke  of  that  provnice,  died,  leaving  no  nearer  relative 
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than  the  duchess  of  Burgundy;  so  that  Vhilip  obtamed  in  right  of  his  wife 
this  new  and  important  accession  to  his  dominions. 

But  the  consequent  increase  of  the  sovereign's  power  was  not,  as  is  often 
the  case,  injurious  to  the  liberties  or  happiness  of  the  people.  Philip  con- 
tinued to  govern  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  which  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  consider  as  identified  with  his  own.  He  augmented  the  privileges  of  the 
towns,  and  negotiated  for  the  return  into  Flanders  of  those  merc^mts  who 
had  emigrated  to  Germany  and  Holland  during  the  continuance  of  the  civil 
wars.  He  thus  by  de^es  accustomed  his  new  subjects,  so  proud  of  their 
rights,  to  submit  to  his  authority;  and  his  peaceable  reign  was  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  fatal  issue  of  the  expedition  of  his  son,  Jonn  the  Fearless, 
count  de  Nevers,  against  the  Turks.  This  young  prince,  filled  with  ambition 
and  temerity,  was  offered  the  conmiand  of  the  force  sent  by  Charles  III  of 
France  to  the  assistance  of  Sigismund  of  Hungary  in  his  war  against  Bajazet. 
Followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  he  entered  on  the  contest,  and  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis.  His 
army  was  totally  destroyed,  and  himself  only  restored  to  hberty  on  the 
payment  of  an  immense  ransom. 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  in  1404  to  the  inheritance  of  all  his  father's 
dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Brabant,  of  which  his  younger  brother, 
Anthony  of  Burgundy,  became  duke.  John,  whose  ambitious  and  ferocious 
character  became  every  day  more  strongly  developed,  now  aspired  to  the 
government  of  France  durmg  the  insanity  of  his  cousin  Charles  VI.  He 
occupied  himself  little  with  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  from  which  he 
only  desired  to  draw  supplies  of  men.  But  the  Fleming,  taking  no  interest 
in  his  personal  views  or  private  projects,  and  equally  indifferent  to  the  rivalry 
of  England  and  France,  which  now  began  so  fearfully  to  afflict  the  latter 
kingdom,  forced  their  ambitious  count  to  declare  their  province  a  neutral 
countrv;  so  that  the  English  merchants  were  admitted  as  usual  to  trade 
m  all  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  the  Flemings  equally  well  received  in  England; 
while  the  duke  made  open  war  against  that  country  in  his  quality  of  a  prince 
of  France  and  sovereign  of  Burgundy.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  well- 
established  instance  of  such  a  distinction  between  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Anthony,  duke  of  Brabant,  the  brother  of  Philip,  was  not  so  closely  re- 
stricted in  his  authority  and  wishes.  He  led  all  the  nobles  of  the  province 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  of  France;  and  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness,  in  meeting  his  death  m  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  But  the  duchy 
suffered  nothing  by  this  event,  for  the  militia  of  the  country  had  not  followed 
their  duke  and  his  nobles  to  the  war;  and  a  national  council  was  now  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  eleven  persons,  two  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics,  thr^ 
barons,  two  knights,  and  four  conmioners.  This  council,  formed  on  princi- 
ples so  fairly  popular,  conducted  the  public  affau^  with  great  wiaiom  during 
the  minority  of  the  yomig  duke.  Each  province  seems  thus  to  have  p)v- 
emed  itself  upon  principles  of  republican  independence.  The  sovereigns 
could  not  at  discretion,  or  by  the  want  of  it,  play  the  bloody  game  of  war 
for  their  mere  amusement;  and  the  emperor  putting  in  his  claim  at  this 
epoch  to  his  ancient  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Brabant,  as  an  imperial  fief, 
the  council  and  the  people  treated  the  demand  with  derision. 

John  the  Fearless,  after  having  caused  the  murder  of  his  rival  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  was  himself  assassinated,  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  by  the 
followers  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  in  his  presence.  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  son  and  successor  of  John,  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
Henry  V,  to  revenge  his  father's  murder;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
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Philip  married  his  fidster,  and  thus  united  himself  still  more  nearly  to  the 
rated  John  duke  of  Bedford,  brotiier  of  Henry,^  and  regent  of  France, 
in  the  name  of  his  infant  nephew,  Hemy  VI.  But  besides  the  share  on  whidi 
he  reckoned  in  the  spoils  of  France^Iliilip  also  looked  with  a  covetous  eye 
on  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  his  cousm.  Her  death  m  1436, 
at  the  age  of  thuty-ox,  removed  all  restraint  from  Philip's  thirst  for  ag- 
grandisement, in  the  indulgence  of  which  he  drowned  his  remorse.  As  if 
fortune  had  conspired  for  the  rapid  consolidation  of  his  greatness,  the  death 
of  Philip  count  of  Saint  Pol^  who  had  succeeded  his  brotlier  John  in  the 
dukedom  of  Brabant,  gave  hun  the  sovereignty  of  that  extensive  province; 
and  his  dominions  soon  extended  to  the  very  limits  of  Picardy,  by  the  Peace 
of  ArraSy  concluded  with  the  dauphin,  now  become 
Charles  VII,  and  by  his  finally  contracting  a  strict 
alliance  with  France. 

Philip  of  Burgundy,  thus  become  sovereign  of 
dominions  at  once  so  exten^ve  and  compact,  had 
the  precaution  and  address  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror a  formal  renunciation  of  his  existing  though 
almost  nominal  rights  as  lord  paramoimt.  He  n^ 
purchased  the  title  of  the  duchess  of  LuxembuK  to 
that  duchy;  and  thus  the  states  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy gained  an  extent  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
existmg  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  For  although 
on  the  north  and  east  they  did  not  include  Fri^ 
land,  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  or  the 
province  of  Li^,  still  on  the  south  and  west  they 
comprised  French  Flanders,  the  Boulonnais,  Artois, 
and  a  part  of  Picardy,  besides  Burgundy.^ 

PHILIP  AT  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND   (1436-144S> 

As  he  equalled  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
in  the  extent  and  excelled  all  of  them  in  the  riches 
of  his  (lominions,  so  he  now  began  to  rival  them  in 
the  splendour  and  dignity  of  his  court.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  or  Isa- 
bella, (laughter  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  celebrated 
at  Bruges  in  January  1430,  he  instituted  the  famous 

order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  "to  preserve  the  ancient    TamoamEAAWR  of  tee  six. 
religion,  and  to  extend  and  defend  the  boundaries  tbmith  cbitubt 

of  the  state."    The  number  of  knights,  at  the  time 

of  their  institution,  was  twenty-four,  besides  the  duke  himself  as  president, 
and  it  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  emperor  Charles  V  to  fifty-one. 

Tlie  accession  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  prince  to  the  government  of 
the  county  was  anything  but  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  Duteh,  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  effects  were  soon  perceived  m 
th(»  declaration  made  by  the  council  of  Holland  that  the  charters  and  privi- 
leges, acknowledged  by  the  duke  as  governor  and  heir,  were  of  no  effect, 
unless  afterwards  confirmed  hy  him  as  count.  Nor  was  the  diminution  oi 
th(nr  civil  lil)erties  the  only  evil  which  foreign  dommion  brou^t  upon  them. 
The  last  nation  in  Europe  with  which  Holmnd  would  voluntarily  wage  war 
was  perhaps  England,  and  yet  it  was  against  her  that  she  was  now  called 
upon  to  lavish  her  blood  and  treasure  in  an  unprofitable  contest. 

H.  W.— VOL.  Xlli.  SU 
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The  zeal  of  Philip  for  the  English  alliance  had  received  its  first  check  by 
the  marriage  of  Jacqueline  with  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester;  but  tlie 
ready  acquiescence  of  Humphrey  in  the  decision  of  thepope,  and  his  aban- 
donment of  his  wife,  had  softened  his  resentment.  Ine  achievements  of 
Joan  of  Arc  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  rendered  Philip  less  sanguine  of 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  connection  with  England. 

In  1436  he  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Charles  Vll.  The  En^ish 
indignation  at  this  treachery,  as  they  termed  it,  knew  no  bounds.  The 
popmace  of  London,  venting  their  rage  indiscriminatelv  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  spared  not,  in  the  general  pilla^,  even  the  hotises 
of  the  Holland  and  Zealand  merchants  then  residing  in  England,  sev^td  of 
whom  they  seized  and  murdered.  This  served  but  to  strengthen  ^e  deter- 
mination that  the  duke  had  already  formed  of  declaring  war  against  E^ngjiand, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  year  (1436).  He  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Calais,  which  the  cowardice  or  disaffection  of  his  Memidi  troops/ 
and  the  backwardness  of  the  Hollanders  in  bringing  a  fleet  to  his  assistanoei 
soon  forced  him  to  raise. 

While  the  Hollanders  manifested  their  unwillingness  to  take  part  in  this 
unpopular  war,  the  seditious  state  of  the  Flemish  towns,  caused  by  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  salt,  rendered  Philip  unable  to  prevent  the  ravag^  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  army,  which,  marching  from  Calais,  overran  JPlan- 
ders  and  Hainault  (1437).  The  same  cause  embarrassed  all  his  future  oper- 
ations against  the  English,  and  he  was  at  length  forced  by  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  supplicate  the  king  of  England,  through  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, for  the  re-establishment  of  the  commerce  between  the  Elfish  and  tiie 
Dutch  and  Flemmgs.  This  requisition,  being  granted,  was  followed  by 
negotiations  for  a  truce,  which,  prolonged  until  the  year  1443,  were  at  lengw 
concluded,  and  the  peace  was  agreed  upon.  During  the  war  between  Bur- 
gundy and  England,  the  Hollanders  were  engaged  in  hostilities  more  imme- 
diately on  their  own  account  with  the  Easterlings,  or  Hanse  towns  of  the 
Baltic,  which  had  plundered  some  of  their  ships. 

Several  sharp  engagements  were  fought  in  which  the  Dutch  generally 
had  the  advantage,  though  without  any  decisive  event,  imtil  the  spring  of 
1440,  when  the  whole  of  a  Hanseatic  fleet  was  captured  with  little  resistance. 
In  1441  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  towns  of  Liibeck,  Hambui^,  Rostock. 
Stralsund,  Wismar,  and  Lunenburg,  for  twelve  years,  within  which  period 
their  differences  were  to  be  adjusted  by  five  towns  chosen  by  each  party. 
This  truce,  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,  had  all  the  benencial  effects  of 
a  regular  and  stable  peace. 

The  cessation  of  foreign  wars  was,  ere  long,  followed  by  the  renewal  of 
those  intestine  hook  and  cod  commotions  which  had  now  for  so  protracted 
a  period  been  the  bane  of  Holland. 

The  lavish  expenditure  constantly  maintained  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  reduced  his  finances  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  unpopular  and  even  arbitrary  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 

['  Only  with  difficulty  could  Philip  keep  the  grumbline  Flemings  with  his  army.  When 
at  last  the  moment  arrived  that  Humphrey's  fleet  was  really  in  sight,  they  cried  loadly  about 
the  Welsh  treason,  burned  their  tents,  and  stole  away.  In  the  meantime,  Hamphregr  had 
landed  without  the  least  opposition,  with  ten  thousand  troops ;  and  in  this  dilemma  Philip 
instantly  resolved  to  make  an  ignominious  retreat  with  the  small  part  of  his  army  that  re- 
mained. It  was  a  hateful  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece :  and  the  inhuman  judgments  which  he  immediately  put  in  train  and  destined  for  the 
Flemish  states  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  indication  at  being  compeUed  to  make  thia  diagraoe- 
ful  retreat,  to  which  the  mutinous  Flemings  Lad  forced  him.  — Wenzslbuboxr.*] 
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his  treasury.  Of  this  nature  was  the  duty  on  salt,  called  in  France  the 
gabellef  a  tax  long  established  in  that  country,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Netherlands.  Pl^lip  h&a  not  ventured  to  lay  any  im- 
post of  this  kind  upon  Holland,  but  in  Flanders  he  d^nanded  eighteen  pence 
upon  every  sack  of  salt  sold  there,  which  the  citizens  of  Ghent  abeoTutely 
refused  to  pay;  and  a  new  duty  on  grain,  proposed  in  the  next  year,  met  in 
like  manner  with  a  universal  and  decided  negative. 

In  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger.  Philip  removed  every  member,  both 
of  the  senate  and  ereat  council  of  Gnent,  from  their  offices;  and  the  city 
being  thus  deprived  of  its  ma^trates,  no  power  was  left  sufficiently  strong 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  sedition,  for  whicn  men's  minds  were  already  too 
well  prepared.  The  burghers,  therefore,  without  delay,  took  an  oath  of 
mutual  defence  against  the  duke,  assumed  the  white  hood,  the  customary 
badge  of  revolt,  elected  captains  of  the  burgher  guards  [hoofdmannen],  and  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  long  sie^,  by  laying  up  plentiful  stores  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  Several  skirmidies  were  fought  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
duke's  forces  with  alternate  success.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercV;  no  quarter  was  given,  and  no  amoimt  of  ransom  accepted. 

Philip  assembled  an  immense  force,  and  entering  Flanders  in  person  cap- 
tured Gaveren.  The  Ghenters  marching  out  of  Ghent  to  tlie  number  of  24,000, 
among  whom  were  7,000  volimteers  from  En^and,  advanced  to  the  village 
of  Senmerssaken,  within  a  short  distance  of  Uaveren.  On  ^e  first  chaige 
of  the  enemy,  July  22nd,  1453,  the  Ghenters  fled  in  disorder  towards  the 
Schelde,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Burgundians,  when  nearly  t^  whdt 
were  slaughtered  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  by^  crossing  t^e  river. 
This  overwhelming  misfortune  effectually  oroke  the  spirit  of  the  insursents. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  so  highly  gratified  with  the  alacrity  whidi  the 
Hollanders  and  Zealanders  had  shown  (with  a  shortrsiffhted  policy  perhaps) 
in  lending  their  assistance  to  subdue  the  Ghenters.  that  he  promised  to  releaae 
the  people  from  the  ten  vears'  petition,  in  case  of  invasion,  or  the  occurrence 
of  a  flood ;  and  confirmed,  the  valuable  and  important  privilege  de  nan  evocando 
—  that  is,  that  no  one  should  be  brought  to  trial  out  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  county.  A  reservation,  such  as  arbitrary  princes  have  ever  been  fond 
of  inserting  in  grants  of  popular  privileges,  that  Philip  himself  was  to  be 
sole  judge  when  a  case  of  exception  arose,  considerably  qualified  this  ancient 
right  so  deeply  cherished  by  the  Dutch  nation. 

It  was  (luring  the  war  with  the  Ghenters  that  his  son  the  count  of  Charolais, 
afterwards  ("harles  the  Bold,  or  Rash,  first  began  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 

Iwent«  now  occurred  in  Utrecht  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  future 
junction  of  this  ecclesiastical  state  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands.  Philip 
had  long  desired  this  see  for  his  natural  son,  David  of  Bummdy;  but  upon 
the  death  of  the  bishop,  in  1455,  the  chapter  unanimously  elected  Gilbert 
van  Brederode.  Philip  prepared  to  secure  by  force  the  reception  of  his 
son  in  the  bishopric;  and  for  this  purjx)se  repaired  to  Holland  to  raise  a 
general  levy  of  troops.  The  Hollanders  rarely  failed  to  take  advantage  of  a- 
conjuncture,  when  their  sovereigns  required  their  support,  to  recover  or  extend 
their  privileges;  and  the  historian  has  often  to  admire  their  steady  patience 
in  waiting  their  opportunity  —  the  manlv  but  respectful  earnestness  with 
which  they  vindicated  their  claims,  and  the  generous  patriotism  with  which 
they  made  vast  {pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  nighly  prized  liberties. 

On  this  occasion  the  West  Frisians  and  Kennemerlanders,  knowing  that 
the  duke  must  have  recourse  to  their  assistance,  offered  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  restoration  of  the  franchises  of  which  they  had  heeai 
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deprived  in  1426;  the  duke,  in  return,  reinstated  them  in  the  same  privi- 
leges as  they  had  enjoyed  before  that  time.  The  duke  now  sent  an  army 
mto  Utrecht.  Gilbert  surrendered  all  claim  to  the  bishopric  in  favour  of 
David  of  Burgundy. 

Philip,  fearing  the  effects  of  the  restless  temper  of  his  son  at  the  court, 
had  created  him  stadholder-general  of  Holland;  ne  had  since  then  been  put 
m  possession  of  several  rich  lordships  in  the  county,  and  as  he  foimd  nis 
influence  daily  increasing,  he  began  to  assume  a  more  haujghty  tone,  and  to 
give  evident  tokens  of  dissatisfaction  with  many  parts  of  his  father's  govern- 
ment./ 

The  relations  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  with  Charles  VII  of  France  and 
his  son,  later  Louis  XI,  have  been  so  fully  described  in  the  French  history, 
volume  XI,  chapters  9  and  10,  that  their  repetition  here  will  not  be  needed. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  unruly  and  unfilial  natures  of  the  two  young  men,  Charles  and  Louis,  and 
the  mutual  hatred  which  they  acquired  for  each  other,  probably  in  1456, 
when  Louis,  then  dauphin,  fled  from  his  father's  wrath  to  the  court  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  Later,  war  breaking  out  between  France  and  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold  led  his  father's  army  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris  (1465),  and 
held  Louis  XI  at  his  mercy  till  after  the  conference  and  treaty  of  Conflans.® 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Charles  proceeded  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  the  burghers  of  Lidge  and  Dinant,  who,  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Louis  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Burgundy, 
invaded  Brabant  and  Namur,  and  devastated  the  whole  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Charles,  on  his  return  from  France,  laid  siege  to  Li^,  defeated 
an  army  of  Lidgois  before  its  walls,  and  the  town,  hopeless  of  assistance  from 
Louis,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The  citizens  were  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
six  hundred  thousand  Rhenish  guilders.  Dinant  was  taken  by  storm  jftnd 
pillaged  (1466),  its  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  eight  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  drowned  in  the  Maas,  by  order  of  Charles. 

Whether  or  not  the  Hollanders  took  part  in  either  of  these  expeditions 
is  uncertain;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  a  share 
in  the  expenses  they  entailed  on  the  states.  A  ten  years'  petition  was  levied 
on  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  amounting  to  56,183  crowns  a  year:  and 
Zealand  was  taxed  in  the  same  proportion.  Charles,  during  his  residence 
in  these  provinces,  had  found  means  so  greatly  to  increase  his  influence  that 
he  was  little  likely  to  meet  with  resistance  to  any  of  his  demands,  even  if  the 
example  of  Ghent  had  not  afforded  a  severe  lesson  to  such  as  might  be  in- 
clinecl  to  offer  it.  He  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable  baronies  boUi 
in  Holland  and  Zealand;  he  reduced  the  number  of  the  council  of  state 
from  eight-and-twenty  to  eight,  besides  the  stadholder;  and  as  he  professed 
to  choose  them  rather  for  their  skill  m  affairs  than  for  the  nobility  of  their 
birth,  they  became  entirely  subservient  to  his  will.  He  likewise  deprived 
the  council  of  the  office  of  auditing  the  public  accounts,  which  it  had  hitherto 
exercised,  uniting  the  chamber  of  finance  at  the  Hague  with  that  of  Brussels. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  a  union  between  Holland  and  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  afterwards  partially,  but  never  entirely,  effected. 
Charles  was  recalled  from  Holland  into  Brabant  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1467,  by  the  declining  health  of  his  father,  who  lay  sick  at  Bruges  of  a  quinsy, 
which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  16th  of  February,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  left  by  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  only  one 
son,  Charles.  The  number  of  his  illegitimate  children  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  thirty,  but  he  made  provision  for  no  more  than  nineteen.    Philip's 
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humanity,  benevolence,  a£fabilitv,  and  strict  regard  to  justice  obtained  for 
him  the  surname  of  Good;  while  his  love  of  peace,  uid  the  advantageous 
treaties  which  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  dominions  enabled  hmi  to 
make  with  foreign  nations,  tended  greaUy  to  increase  the  commerce  oi  hki 

subjects. 

ABT  AND  CULTURE  OF  THB  PERIOD 

The  wealth  procured  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  NetlierlandeiB 
enabled  them  to  sustain  the  heavy  burdens  laid  upon  them  by  Duke  Philip. 
with  a  comarative  pease  which  led  ComineSy^  a  contemporary  author,  to 
suppose  that  they  were,  in  fact,  more  lij^tly 
taxed  than  the  subjects  of  other  prmces. 
As  Philip,  however,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  kept  up  a  court  which  surpassed  every 
other  in  Europe  in  luxury  and  magnificence, 
and  contrived  besides  to  amass  vast  sums  of 
money,  it  is  evident  that  his  treasury  must 
have  been  liberally  supplied  by  his  people. 
During  his  attendance  on  Louis  XI,  at 
Paris,  when  that  monarch  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  Monstrelet^  says 
''  he  excited  the  adnuration  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  table,  and 
equipages;  theh6tel  d'Artois,  where  he  lived, 
was  hung  with  the  richest  tapestries  ever 
seen  in  France.  When  he  rode  throu^  the 
streets,  he  wore  every  day  some  new  dress,  or 
jewel  of  price  —  the  frontlet  of  his  horse  was 
covered  with  the  richest  jewels." 

We  are  told  by  Pontus  Heuterus/  a 
native,  though  not  contemporary  author, 
that  Philip  "  received  more  money  from  his 
subjects  than  they  had  paid  in  four  centuries 
together  before;  but  they  thought  little  of 
it,  since  he  used  no  force,  nor  the  words  sic 
volOj  sic  jul)€0, ' ' 

The  supposition  of  Comines  is  contra- 
dieted  also  by  the  fact  that  Philip  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  Ghent  by  the 
imposition  of  new  and  oppressive  taxes  on  the  Flemings;  while  in  Holland  he 
introduced  the  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional  custom  of  levying  peti- 
tions for  a  number  of  years  together.  He  left,  at  his  death,  a  treasure  amounting 
to  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold  and  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver,  with  pictures,  jewels,  and  fumitm^,  supposed  to  be  worth  two  millions 
more.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  must  have  been  comparatively 
small,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  large  sums  Philip  drew  into  his  treas- 
ury was  expended  on  his  private  pleasures,  or  in  festivals,  shows,  and  entertain- 
ments. 

The  example  of  prodigalitv  set  by  the  sovereign  infected  his  whole  court: 
the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  m  squandering  their  incomes  upon  artides 
of  effeminate  luxury,  or  puerile  ostentation;  and  the  poverty  they  thus 
entailed  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity  was  made  a  subject  of  bitter 
reproach  to  them  under  his  successors. 

Tlie  same  cause  retarded  in  Holland  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
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which  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  under  the  munificent  patronage  and  en- 
couragement of  Philip,  were  making  rapid  advances:  the  Dutch  had  no  name 
to  oppose  to  that  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  of  Bruges,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  marked  out  an  era  in  the  annals  of  painting  by  his  invention  of  oil 
colours:  and  it  is  in  the  works  of  foreigners  and  Flemings,  as  contemporary 
historians,  of  Monstrelet,  Roya,  and  Comines,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 

Kassing  notices  of  a  country  which  had  produced  a  John  of  Leyden  and  a 
[elis  Stoke.  The  beneficial  effects  of  printing  in  the  general  advancement  of 
learning  and  civilisation  were  not  as  yet  perceived,  since  the  expense  of  printed 
books  being  hitherto  little  less  than  that  of  manuscripts,  the  i)ossession  of 
them  was  still  confined  to  the  wealthy  few.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is, 
as  it  is  well  known,  disputed  between  Mainz  and  Haarlem./ 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD   (1467-1477) 

Charles  began  his  career  by  seizing  on  all  the  money  and  jewels  left  by 
his  father;  he  next  dismissed  the  crowd  of  useless  functionaries  who  had 
fed  upon,  under  the  pretence  of  managing,  the  treasures  of  the  state.  But 
this  salutary  and  sweeping  reform  was  only  effected  to  enable  the  sovereign 
to  pursue  uncontrolled  the  most  fatal  of  all  passions,  that  of  war.  Nothing 
can  better  paint  the  true  character  of  this  haughty  and  impetuous  prince 
than  his  crest  (a  branch  of  holly),  and  his  motto,  "Who  touches  it,  pricks 
himself."  Charles  had  conceived  a  furious  and  not  ill-foimded  hatred  for 
his  base  yet  fonnidable  neighbour  and  rival,  Louis  XI  of  France. 

Charles  was  the  proudest,  most  daring,  and  most  unmanageable  prince 
that  ever  made  the  sword  the  type  and  the  guarantee  of  greatness;  Liouis 
the  most  subtle,  dissimulating,  and  treacherous  king  that  ever  wove  in  his 
closet  a  tissue  of  hollow  diplomacy  and  bad  faith  in  government.  The  struggle 
between  these  sovereigns  was  unequal  only  in  respect  to  this  difference  of 
character;  for  France,  subdivided  as  it  still  was,  and  exhausted  by  the  wars  with 
England,  was  not  comparable,  either  as  regarded  men,  money,  or  the  other 
resources  of  the  state,  to  the  compact  and  prosperous  dominions  of  Burgundy. 

Charles  showed  some  symptoms  of  good  sense  and  greatness  of  mind,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  power,  that  gave  a  false  colouring  to  his  disposition,  and 
encouraged  illusory  hopes  as  to  his  future  career.  Scarcely  was  he  proclaimed 
count  of  Flanders  at  Ghent,  when  the  populace,  surrounding  his  hotel,  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  and  extorted  his  consent  to  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  Furious  as  Charles  was  at  this  bold  proof  of  insubordination,  he 
did  not  revenge  it;  and  he  treated  with  equal  indulgence  the  city  of  Mechlin, 
which  had  expelled  its  governor  and  raseci  the  citadel.  The  people  of  Li^, 
having  revolted  against  their  bishop,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  were  defeated  by  the  duke  in  1467, 
but  he  treated  them  with  clemency;  and  immediately  after  this  event,  in 
February,  1468,  he  concluded  with  Edward  IV  ^  of  England  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  against  France. 

Louis  demanded  an  explanatory  conference  with  Charles,  and  the  town 
of  P^ronne  in  Picardy  was  fixed  on  for  their  meeting.'  Louis,  willing  to 
imitate  the  boldness  of  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  come  to  meet  him  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  army,  now  came  to  the  rendezvous  almost  alone.  But  he 
was  severely  mortified,  and  near  paying  a  greater  penalty  than  fright,  for  this 

P  He  also  married  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  York.] 

[a  full  account  of  this  famous  interview  b^  Comines,  who  was  present,  is  given  in  vol- 
lime  Al.] 
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hazardous  conduct.  Tlie  duke,  having  received  intelU^ence  of  a  new  revolt 
at  Li^  excited  by  some  of  the  agents  of  France,  instantiy  made  Louis 
prisoner,  in  defiance  of  every  law  of  honour  or  fair  dealing.  Tlie  excess  of  his 
rage  ana  hatred  might  have  carried  him  to  a  more  disgraceful  extremity,  had 
not  Louis,  by  force  of  bribery,  gained  over  some  of  his  most  influential  coun- 
seUors,  who  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  rage.  He  contented  himself  with 
humiliating,  when  he  was  disposed  to  punish.  He  forced  his  captive  to  ac- 
company him  to  Li^,  and  witness  the  ruin  of  this  unfortunate  town,  which 
he  delivered  over  to  plunder;  and  having  given  this  lesson  to  Louis,  he  set 
him  at  liberty. 

From  this  period  there  was  a  marked  and  material  change  in  the  conduct 
of  Charles.  He  had  been  previously  moved  by  sentiments  of  chivalry  and 
notions  of  greatness.  But  sullied  by  his  act  of  public  treachery  and  violence 
towards  the  monarch  who  had,  at  least  in  seeminff,  manifested  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  honour,  a  secret  sense  of  shame  embittered  his  feeUngs  and 
soured  his  temper.  He  became  so  insupportable  to  those  around  him  tliat 
he  was  abandoned  by  several  of  his  best  officers,  and  even  by  his  natural 
brother,  Baldwin  of  Burgundy,  who  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Louis.  Claries 
was  at  this  time  embarrassed  by  the  expense  of  entertaining  and  maintaining 
Edward  IV  and  numerous  English  exiles,  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Netherlands  by  the  successes  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  lei^tced 
Henry  VI  on  the  throne.  He  then  entered  France  at  the  head  of  his  anny, 
to  assist  the  duke  of  Brittany;  but  he  lost  by  his  hot-brained  caprice  every 
advantage  within  his  easy  reach. 

But  he  soon  afterwards  acqmred  the  duchy  of  Gelderland  from  the  old 
duke  Arnold  van  Egmond,  who  had  been  temporarily  despoiled  of  it  by  his 
son  Adolphus.  It  was  almost  a  hereditary  conseiquence  in  this  family  that 
the  children  should  revolt  and  rebel  agamst  their  parents.  Adolphus  had 
the  effrontery  to  found  his  justification  on  the  argument  that,  his  father 
having  reigned  forty-four  years,  he  was  fully  entitl^  to  his  share  —  a  &ie 
practical  authoritv  for  grpedy  and  expectant  heirs.  Tlie  old  father  replied 
to  this  reasoning  by  offering  to  meet  his  son  in  single  combat.  Charles  cut 
short  the  affair  by  making  Adolphus  prisoner  and  seizins  on  the  disputed 
territory,  for  which  he,  however,  paid  Arnold  the  sum  of  220,000  florins.^* 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  Friesland,  were 
at  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Burgundy;  but  the  possession 
of  Gelderland,  which  Charles  so  eagerly  coveted,  entailed  a  long  and  ruinous 
war  upon  his  successors. 

The  favourite  object  of  Charles'  ambition  was  now  to  be  ranked  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  to  revive  in  his  own  person  the  ancient  title  m 
king  of  Burgundy/  He  obtained  the  emj)eror's  consent  to  mvest  him  with 
this  nmch-d(\sired  dignity  by  promising  his  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress, 
Mary,  in  marriage  to  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick,  and  a  meetmg  at  Treves 
was  agrees  1  upon  between  the  two  princes.  Both  repaired  thither  at  the  time 
appoint<»d,  with  a  splendid  retinue;  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  chidr  of 
state  were  already  prepared,  when  the  emperor  insisted  that  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  Lady  Mary  should  be  first  solemnised:  suspectm^,  not 
without  reiison,  that  Charles,  when  once  crowned,  would  never  nilfil  his  part 
of  the  engagement,  since  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that,  on  the  day  of 
liis  daughter's  marriage,  he  would  shave  his  head  and  become  a  monk.  Chajies 
was  ecjually  determined  that  the  coronation  should  pr^^e  the  marriage; 

'  He.  however,  possensed  no  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bnrgiindy,  which  eompriaed 
Francbe-Comt^,  Dauphin^,  Provence,  Ljounaia,  Savoy,  Breada,  and  graai  pwt  of  Switaerlaad. 
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and  the  coldness  and  mistrust  which  this  dispute  created  in  the  mind  of  Fred- 
erick was  so  great  that  he  suddenly  quitted  Treves,  leaving  the  duke  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  and  anger,  an  object  at  once  of  derision  and  suspicion 
to  the  German  princes. 

Thus  defeated  in  his  favourite  project,  Charles  was  now  obliged  to  turn 
his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and  since  he  could  not  raise  his  states 
to  a  kingdom,  he  sought  to  extend  them  still  more  widely,  by  the  possession 
of  all  the  fortified  places  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  from  Nimc^en,  where 
this  river  enters  the  Netherlands,  to  Bfile  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland.  / 

Charles,  urged  on  by  the  double  motive  of  thirst  for  aggrandisement  and 
vexation  at  his  late  failure,  attempted,  under  pretext  of  some  internal  dis- 
sensions, to  gain  possession  of  Cologne  and  its  territory,  which  belonged  to 
the  empire;  and  at  the  same  time  planned  the  invasion  of  France,  in  concert 
with  his  brother-in-law  Edward  IV,  who  had  recovered  possession  of  England. 
But  the  town  of  Neus,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  occupied  him  a  full 
year  before  its  walls  (1474-5).  The  emperor,  who  came  to  its  succour, 
actually  besieged  the  besiegers  in  their  camp;  and  the  dispute  was  terminated 
by  leaving  it  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope  s  legate,  and  placing  the  contested 
town  in  his  keeping.  This  half  triumph  gamed  by  Charles  saved  Louis 
wholly  from  destruction.  Edward,  who  had  landed  in  France  with  a  nu- 
merous force,  seeing  no  appearance  of  his  Burgundian  allies,  made  peace  with 
Louis;  and  Charles,  who  arrived  in  all  haste,  but  not  till  after  the  treaty 
was  si^cd,  upbraided  and  abused  the  English  king,  and  tinned  a  warm 
friend  mto  an  inveterate  enemy. 

Louis,  whose  crooked  policy  had  so  far  succeeded  on  all  occasions,  now 
seemed  to  favour  Charles'  plans  of  aggrandisement,  and  to  recognise  his  pre- 
tended right  to  Lorraine,  which  legitimately  belonged  to  the  empire,  and 
the  invasion  of  which  by  Charles  would  be  sure  to  set  him  at  variance  with 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  infatuated  duke,  blind  to  the  ruin  to  which  he 
was  thus  hurrying,  marched  against  and  soon  overcame  Lorraine.  Thence 
he  turned  his  army  against  the  Swiss,  who  were  allies  to  the  conquered  prov- 
ince, but  who  sent  the  most  submissive  dissuasions  to  the  invader.  They 
begged  for  peace,  assuring  Charles  that  their  romantic  but  sterile  moimtains 
were  not  altogether  worth  the  bridles  of  his  splendidly  equipped  cavalry. 
But  the  more  they  humbled  themselves,  the  nigher  was  his  haughtiness 
raised.  It  appeared  that  he  had  at  this  period  conceived  the  project  of 
uniting  in  one  common  conquest  the  ancient  dominions  of  Lothair  1,  who 
had  possessed  the  whole  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Po;  and  he  even  spoke  of  passing  the  Alps,  like  Hannibal,  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy. 

Switzerland  was,  by  moral  analogy  as  well  as  physical  fact,  the  rock  against 
which  these  extravagant  projects  were  shattered.  The  army  of  Charles,  which 
engaged  the  hardy  mountaineers  in  the  gorges  of  the  Alps  near  the  town  of 
Granson  (1476),  was  literally  crushed  to  atoms  by  the  stones  and  fragments 
of  granite  detached  from  the  heights  and  hurled  down  upon  their  heads. 
Charles,  after  this  defeat,  returned  to  the  charge  six  weeKS  later,  having 
rallied  his  army  and  drawn  reinforcements  from  Burgundy.  But  Louis  had 
despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  Swiss  —  a  force  in  which  they  were  before 
deficient;  and  thus  augmented,  their  army  amounted  to  thirtv-four  thousand 
men.  They  took  up  a  position,  skilfully  chosen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Morat,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Charles  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
soldiers  of  all  ranks.  The  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter,  with  the 
loss  of  ten  thousand  killed  whose  bones,  gathered  into  an  immense  heap. 
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and  bleachinff  in  the  winds,  remained  for  above  three  centuries  —  a  terrible 
monument  of  rashness  and  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and  ci  patriotism  and 
valour  on  the  other. 

Charles  was  now  plunged  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy;  but  he 
soon  burst  from  Uiis  gloomy  mood  into  one  c«  renewed  fierceness  and  fatal 
desperation.  Nine  months  after  the  battle  ci  Morat  he  re-entered  Lomune, 
at  tne  head  of  an  army  not  composed  of  his  faithful  militia  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  of  those  mercenaries  in  whom  it  was  madness  to  jdace  trust.  Hie  re- 
inforcements meant  to  be  despatched  to  lum  by  those  provinces  were  kept 
back  by  the  artifices  of  the  coimt  of  Gampobasso,  an  Italian,  who  commanded 
his  cavalnr,  and  who  only  gained  his  confidence  basely  to  betray  it.  Ren6 
duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  forces,  offered  battle  to 
Charles  imder  the  walls  of  Nancy;  and  the  nig^t  before  tne  combat  Oaoopo- 
basso  went  over  to  the  enemy  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Still 
Qiarles  had  the  way  open  for  retreat.  Fresn  troops  from  Burgundy  and 
Flanders  were  on  their  march  to  join  him;  but  he  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  his  resolution  to  fight,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  with 
his  dispirited  and  shattered  army.  On  this  occasion  the  fate  of  Charies  was 
decided,  and  the  fortune  of  Louis  triumphant.  Hie  rash  and  illrfated  duke 
lost  both  the  battle  and  his  life.  His  Dody,  mutilated  with  wounds,  was 
found  the  next  day,  and  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  town  d  Nancy,  l^ 
the  orders  of  the  generous  victor,  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Thus  perished  Urn 
last  prince  of  the  powerful  house  of  Buigundy.^ 

Motley's  EsHmaU  of  Charks  the  Bold 

As  a  conqueror,  he  was  ognally  unsuccessful;  as  a  ^olitidan,  he  eould 
outwit  none  but  himself;  it  was  omv  as  a  tyrant  within  his  own  ground  that 
he  could  sustain  the  chiuracter  which  he  chose  to  enact  He  lost  the  erown, 
which  he  might  have  secured,  because  he  Uioiu^t  the  emperor's  son  un- 
worthy the  heiress  of  Burgundy;  and  yet,  after  his  father's  death,  her  mar^ 
riage  with  that  very  Maximilian  alone  secured  the  possession  of  h^  pat^nal 
inheritance. 

Few  princes  were  ever  a  greater  curse  to  the  people  whom  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  as  property.  He  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing  a  c^i- 
tralised  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  provincial  institutions.  His  sudden 
death  alone  deferrecl  the  catastrophe.  His  removal  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Holland  from  the  Hague  to  Mechlin,  and  his  maintenance  of  a  standing 
amiy,  were  the  two  great  measures  by  which  he  prostrated  the  Netherlands. 
The  tribunal  had  bw^n  remodelled  by  his  father;  the  expanded  authority 
which  Philip  had  given  to  a  bench  of  judges  dependent  upon  hunself,  was  an 
infraction  of  the  rights  of  HoUand.  The  court,  however,  still  hdd  its  sessions 
in  the  country;  and  the  sacred  privilege  —  ae  non  evocando  —  the  i^t  of 
every  Hollander  to  be  tried  in  his  own  land,  was,  at  least,  retained.  Varies 
threw  off  the  mask;  he  proclaimed  that  this  council  —  composed  of  his 
creatures,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure  —  should  have  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  charters  of  the  provinces;  that  it  was  to  follow  his  person,  and 
derive  all  authority  from  his  wiU.  The  usual  seat  of  the  court  he  transferred 
to  Mechlin.  It  will  be  seen,  m  the  sequel,  that  the  attempt  imder  Philip  n, 
to  enforce  its  supreme  authority  was  a  collateral  cause  of  tne  great  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Charles,  like  his  father,  administered  the  country  by  stadhdders.  From 
the  condition  of  flourishing  self-ruled  little  republics,  whidi  they  had,  for  » 
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moment,  almost  attained,  they  became  departments  of  an  ill-assorted,  ill- 
conditioned,  ill-govemed  realm,  which  was  neither  commonwealth  nor  em- 
pire, neither  kingdom  nor  duchy;  and  which  had  no  homogeneousness  of 
f)opulation,  no  affection  between  ruler  and  people,  small  sympathies  of 
inea^e  or  of  language. 

His  triumphs  were  but  few,  his  fall  ignominious.  His  father's  treasure 
was  squandered,  the  curse  of  a  standing  army  fixed  upon  his  people,  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  paralysed  by  his  extortions,  and  he 
accomplished  nothing.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
(1477),  leaving  all  the  provinces,  duchies,  and  lordships,  which  formed  the 
miscellaneous  realm  of  Burgundy,  to  his  only  child,  the  lady  Mary.  Thus 
already  the  countries  which  Philip  had  wrested  from  the  feeble  hand  of 
Jacqueline  had  fallen  to  another  female.  Philip's  own  granddaughter,  as 
young,  fair,  and  unprotected  as  Jacqueline,  was  now  sole  mistress  of  those 
broad  domains. 

MARY  AND  THE  GREAT  PRIVILEGE  (1477) 

A  crisis,  both  for  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands,  succeeds.  Within  the 
provinces  there  is  an  elastic  rebound,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  them  by  the  tyrant's  death.  A  sudden  spasm  of  liberty  gives  the  whole 
people  gigantic  strength.  In  an  instant  they  recover  all,  and  more  than  aD, 
the  rights  which  they  had  lost.  The  cities  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  other 
provinces  call  a  convention  at  Ghent.  Laying  aside  their  musty  feuds,  men 
of  all  parties  —  hooks  and  cods,  patricians  and  people  —  move  forward  in 

Shalanx  to  recover  their  national  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis 
[I  seizes  Burgimdy,  claiming  the  territory  for  his  crown,  the  heiress  for  his 
son. 

The  situation  is  critical  for  the  lady  Mary.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  ap- 
peals are  made  to  the  faithful  commons.  Oaths  and  pledges  are  showered 
upon  the  people,  that  their  loyalty  may  be  refreshed  and  grow  green.  The 
congress^  meets  at  Ghent  [February  3rd,  1477],  The  lady  Mary  professes 
much,  but  she  will  keep  her  vow.  The  deputies  are  called  upon  to  rally 
the  country  around  the  duchess,  and  to  resist  the  fraud  and  force  of  Louis. 
The  congress  is  willing  to  maintam  the  cause  of  its  young  mistress. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  is  the  formal  grant  [February  11th,  1477] 
by  Duchess  Mary  of  the  Groot  PrivUegiey  or  Great  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Holland.  Although  this  instrument  was  afterwards  violated,  and  indeed 
abolished,  it  became  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  It  was  a  recapitulation 
and  recognition  of  ancient  rights,  not  an  acquisition  of  new  privileges.  It 
was  a  restoration,  not  a  revolution.  Its  principal  points  deserve  attention 
from  those  interested  in  the  political  progress  of  mankind: 

"The  duchess  shall  not  marry  without  consent  of  the  states  (estates)  of 
her  provinces.  All  offices  in  her  dft  shall  be  conferred  on  natives  only. 
No  man  shall  fill  two  offices.  No  office  shall  be  farmed.  The  '  great  council 
and  supreme  court  of  Holland'  is  re-established.  Causes  shall  be  brought 
before  it  on  appeal  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  shall  have  no  ori^al 
jurisdiction  of  matters  within  the  cognisance  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
tribunals.  The  states  and  cities  are  guaranteed  in  their  right  not  to  be 
summoned  to  justice  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.    The  cities,  in  com- 

[*  This  is  the  first  regular  assembly  of  the  states-general  of  the  Netherlands ;  the  coontj  of 
Holland,  before  this  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  sent  deputies  to  the  assemblies  of  the  oUier 
states.    In  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  it  treated  separately./] 
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mon  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  may  hold  diets  as  often  and 
at  such  places  as  they  choose. 

''  No  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed  but  by  consent  of  the  provincial  states. 
Neither  the  duchess  nor  her  descendants  shall  b^n  either  an  offenave  or 
defensive  war  without  consent  of  the  states.  In  case  a  war  be  illegally 
undertaken,  the  states  are  not  bound  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In 
all  public  and  legal  documents,  the  Netherland  languiu|e  shall  be  emplojred. 
The  commands  of  the  duchess  shall  be  invalid,  if  conmcting  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  city.  The  seat  of  the  supreme  council  is  transferred  from  Mechlin 
to  the  Hague.  No  money  shall  be  coined,  nor  its  value  raised  or  lowered, 
but  by  consent  of  the  states.  Cities  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  requests  which  they  have  not  voted.  Tlie  sovereign  shall  come  in  person 
before  the  states,  to  make  his  request  for  supplies." 

Here  was  good  work.  The  land  was  rescued  at  a  blow  from  the  helpless 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  This  summary  annihilation  of  all 
the  despotic  arrangements  of  Charles  was  enough  to  raise  him  from  his  tomb. 
The  law,  the  sword,  the  purse  were  all  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  soverei^ 
and  placed  within  the  control  of  parliament.  Such  sweeping  reforms,  if 
maintained,  would  restore  health  to  the  body  politic.  They  f^ve^  more- 
over, an  earnest  of  what  was  one  day  to  arrive.  Certainly,  for  the  nfteenth 
century,  the  Great  Privilege  was  a  reasonably  liberal  constitution.  Where 
else  upon  earth,  at  that  £i^,  was  there  half  so  much  liberty  as  was  thus 
guaranteed?  To  no  people  m  the  world  more  than  to  the  stout  bur^rs  of 
Flanders  and  HoUand  belongs  the  honour  of  having  battled  audaciously  and 
perennially  in  behalf  of  hmnan  rights. 

Similar  privileges  to  the  pesX  charter  of  Holland  are  granted  to  many 
other  provinces,  especially  to  Flanders,  ever  ready  to  stand  forward  m  fierce 
vindication  of  freedom.  For  a  season  all  is  peace  and  Joy;  but  the  duchess 
is  young,  weak,  and  a  woman.  There  is  no  lack  of  mtriguing  politicians, 
reactionary  councillors.  There  is  a  cunning  old  king  in  tne  distance,  lying 
in  wait,  seeking  what  he  can  devour.  A  mission  goes  from  the  states  to 
France.  The  well-known  tragedy  of  Imbrecourt  and  Hugonet  occtms.  En- 
voys from  the  states,  they  dare  to  accept  secret  instructions  from  the  duchess 
to  enter  into  private  negotiations  witn  the  French  monarch,  against  their 
colleagues  —  against  the  great  charter  —  against  their  country.  Louis  be- 
trays them,  tliinking  that  policy  the  more  expedient.  They  are  seized  in 
Ghent,  rapidly  tried,  and  as  rapidly  beheaded  by  the  enraged  burghers.  All 
the  entreaties  of  the  lady  Mary,  who,  dressed  in  mourning  garments,  with 
dislievelled  liair,  unloosed  girdle,  and  streaming  eyes,  appears  at  the  town- 
house  and  afterguards  in  the  market  place,  humbly  to  intercede  for  her  ser- 
vants, are  fruitless.  There  is  no  help  for  the  juggling  diplomatists.  The 
punishment  was  sharp.  Was  it  more  severe  and  sudaen  than  that  which 
betrayed  monarchs  usually  inflict?  Would  the  Flemings,  at  that  critical 
moment,  have  deserved  their  freedom  had  they  not  taken  swift  and  signal 
vengeance  for  this  first  infraction  of  their  newly  recognised  rights?  Had  it 
not  l:K*en  weakness  to  spare  the  traitors  who  had  thus  stained  the  childhood 
of  the  national  joy  at  liberty  regained? 

Another  step,  and  a  wide  one,  into  the  great  stream  of  European  history: 
the  lady  Mary  espouses  the  archduke  Maximilian.  The  Netherlands  are 
about  to  lx»come  Habsburg  property.* 

Louis  XI,  having  frustrated  the  negotiations  for  peace,  possessed  himself 
of  Arras,  T6hrouanne,  and  a  large  portion  of  Artois;  but  on  the  sea  aflfiurB 
were  more  prosperous  for  the  Netherlanders,  since  the  Hollanders  were  not 
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only  able  to  protect  their  own  commerce,  but  likewise  to  capture  twenty 
large  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy.  But  the  rapid  advances  made  by  Louis, 
who  had  subdued  Artois  and  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Bouchain,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Avesnes,  induced  the  states  to  hasten 
the  marriage  of  the  duchess.  Among  the  numerous  suitors  whom  her  late 
father  had  encouraged,  the  only  question  was  now  between  Maximilian,  son 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  dauphin  of  France.  But  with  respect 
to  the  latter — besides  the  probability  that,  from  the  disparity  of  age  between 
the  parties,  the  princess  would  despise  her  youthful  bndegroom  —  who  had 
just  reached  his  eighth  year,  while  Mary  was  now  past  twenty,  there  were 
many  reasons  of  policy  that  rendered  the  marriage  Uttle  desirable  to  the  kin^. 
The  contract,  therefore,  so  abruptly  broken  off  at  Treves  in  1473  was  a^in 
renewed,  Maximilian  was  summoned  to  repair  to  Ghent,  and  the  marriage 
was  solemnised  in  the  month  of  August;  not,  however,  with  a  magnificence 
by  any  means  suitable  to  the  union  of  the  son  of  the  emperor  with  the  richest 
heiress  in  Europe.*  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  poverty  of  the  imperisd  ex- 
chequer was  so  excessive  that  the  states  were  obliged  to  provide  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  bridegroom's  journey  into  the  Netherlands./ 

MAXIMILIAN   (1484-1494) 

They  not  only  supplied  all  his  wants,  but  enabled  him  to  maintain  the 
war  against  Louis  XI,  whom  they  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate '  in 
Picardy  in  1479  and  forced  to  make  peace  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
they  had  hoped  for.  But  these  wealthy  provinces  were  not  more  zealous 
for  the  national  defence  than  bent  on  the  maintenance  of  their  local  privileges, 
which  Maximilian  little  understood,  and  sjonpathised  with  less.  He  was  bred 
in  the  school  of  absolute  despotism;  and  his  duchess  having  met  with  a  too 
early  death  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  in  the  year  1482,  he  could  not  even  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  nomination  of  guardian  to  his  own  children  without  passing 
through  a  year  of  civil  war.  His  power  being  almost  nominal  in  the  northern 
provinces,'  he  vainly  attempted  to  suppress  the  violence  of  the  factions  of 
hooks  and  cods.  In  Flanders  his  authority  was  openly  resisted.  The  tur- 
bulent towns  of  that  country,  and  particularly  Bruges,  taking  umbrage  at  a 
government  half  German,  half  Burgundian,  and  altogether  hateful  to  the 
people,  rose  up  against  Maximilian,  seized  on  his  person  in  1488,  imprisoned 
him  in  a  house  which  still  exists,  and  put  to  death  his  most  faithful  followers. 
But  the  fury  of  Ghent  and  other  places  becoming  still  more  outrageous, 
Maximilian  asked  as  a  favour  from  his  rebel  subjects  of  Bru^s  to  be  guarded 
while  a  prisoner  by  them  alone.  He  was  then  king  of  the  Komans  *  and  all 
Europe  became  interested  in  his  fate.    The  pope  addressed  a  brief  to  the 

[^  The  BimplicitY  ill-fitted  the  importance  of  the  event.  The  house  of  Austria  had  won  the 
heritage  of  Burgundy,  and  the  fate  of  the  Netherland  provinces  was  decided  for  a  lonsr  period. 
It  was,  however,  fifteen  years  before  Maximilian  could  be  said  to  have  gained  the  Netherlands 
for  his  race.  They  were  fifteen  hard  years  for  the  provinces  as  weU  as  for  Maximilian.  — 
Blok./I 

[*  This  dearly  bought  victory  deprived  Maximilian  of  the  flower  of  the  Netherland  nobility, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  losses  of  the  Netherlanders  by  sea  also  were  very 
considerable.  The  fleet  of  France,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Coulon,  captured  all  the 
vessels  enniged  in  the  herring  fishery,  besides  eighty  large  ships  returning  with  com  from  the 
Baltic,  and  carried  them  into  the  ports  of  Normandy.  It  was  supposed  that  more  injury  was 
done  to  the  Dutch  navy  in  this  year  than  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  century. /J 

[*  According  to  the  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty,  his  eldest  son  Philip  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  mother.  /J 

[*  For  fuller  accounts  of  his  European  relations  see  the  history  of  Gennany  in  a  later 
volume.] 
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town  of  Bruges,  demanding  his  deliverance.  But  the  burig^ieiB  were  as  in- 
flexible as  factious;  and  they  at  length  released  him,  but  not  until  they  had 
concluded  with  him  and  the  assemlued  states '  a  tretJsv^  wlueh  most  amply 
secured  the  enjojrment  of  their  privileges  and  the  pardon  d  theur  rebdlion.^ 
Ma»milian  is  to  be  regent  of  the  other  pnmnces;  Fhilipi  under  guardian- 
ship of  a  coimcil,  is  to  govern  Flanders.  Moreover^  a  congress  of  all  the 
Krovinces  is  to  be  summoned  annually,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
[aximilian  signs  and  swears  to  the  treaty  on  the  16th  ci  Hay,  148&  He 
swears,  also,  to  dismiss  all  foreign  troo^ 
within  four  days.  Giving  hostao^  for  ma 
fidelity,  he  is  set  at  liberty.  What  are 
oaths  and  hostages  when  prerogative  and 
the  people  are  contending?  Emperor  Fred- 
erick sends  to  his  son  an  army  under  the 
duke  of  Saxony.  The  oaths  are  broken,  the 
hostages  left  to  their  fate.  The  struggle 
lasts  a  year,  but,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  Flem- 
ings are  subdued.  What  could  a  sin^ 
[)rovince  effect,  when  its  aster  states,  even 
ibertv-loving  Holland,  had  basely  aban- 
donee! the  common  cause?  A  new  treaty 
is  made  (October.  1489).    Maximilian  ol>- 


tains  uncontroUecl  guardianship  of  his  son, 
absolute  dominion  over  Flanders  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  insolent  bur|;hers  are 
severely  punished  for  remembenn^  that 
they  had  been  freemen.  Tlie  magistrates 
of  Ghent,  Bruees,  and  Ypres,  in  black  gar- 
ments, ungircUed,  bare-headed,  and  kneel- 
ing, are  compeUed  to  implore  the  despot's 
forgiveness,  and  to  pay  three  hundred  tnou- 
sand  crowns  of  gold  as  its  price.  After 
this,  for  a  brief  season,  order  reigns  inl 
Flanders. 

Tlie  course  of  Maximilian  had  been 
stealthy,  but  decided.  Allying  himself  with 
the  city  party,  he  had  crushed  the  nobles. 
The  power  thus  obtained  he  then  turned 
against  tlie  burghers.  Step  by  step  he  had 
trampled  out  the  liberties  which  his  wife  and  himself  had  sworn  to  protect. 
He*  liiid  spurned  the  authority  of  the  Great  Privilege,  and  all  other  cnarters. 
Burgomasters  and  other  citizens  had  been  beheadra  in  great  numbers  for 
appeaHng  to  their  statutes  against  the  edicts  of  the  regent,  for  voting  in  favour 
of  a  geruTal  congress  according  to  the  unquestionable  law.  He  had  pro- 
elainuMl  that  all  landed  estates  should,  in  lack  of  heirs  male,  escheat  to  his 
own  exeheciu(»r.  He  had  debased  the  coin  of  the  country,  and  thereby  author- 
ised unlimited  swindling  on  the  part  of  all  his  agents,  from  stadholdlers  down 
to  the  meanest  ofheial.  If  such  oppression  and  knaver3r  did  not  justifv  the 
resistance  of  the  Flemings  to  the  guardianship  of  Manmilian.  it  would  be 
difhoult  to  find  any  reasonable  course  in  politick  affairs  save  abject  submis- 
sion to  authority. 

I '  This  aMKenibly  was  one  of  the  earlieet  and  mo0t  imporUnt  signi  of  the  growliig  maum  of 
the  unity  of  the  NetherUndiBh  interests,  and  the  need  of  oo-operatlon.] 
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In  1493  Maximilian  succeeds  to  the  imperial  throne,  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  the  following  year  his  son,  Philip  the  Handsome,  now  seventeen 
years  of  age,  receives  the  homage  of  the  different  states  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  swears  to  maintain  only  the  privileges  granted  by  Philip  and  Charles  of 
Burgmidy,  or  their  ancestors,  proclaiming  null  and  void  all  those  which 
might  have  been  acquired  since  the  death  of  Charles.  HoUand,  Zealand, 
and  the  other  provinces  accept  him  upon  these  conditions,  thus  ignomini- 
ously,  and  without  a  struggle,  relinquishing  the  Great  PrivilegCi  and  all 
similar  charters.* 

PHILIP  THE  HANDSOME   (1494r-1506) 

The  reign  of  Philip,  unfortunately  a  short  one,  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  two  mtestine  quarrels,  one  in  Friesland,  the  other  in  Gelderland.  The 
Frisians,  true  to  their  old  character,  held  firm  to  their  privileges,  and  fought 
for  their  maintenance  with  heroic  courage.  Albert  of  Saxony,  furious  at 
this  resistance,  had  the  horrid  barbarity  to  cause  to  be  impaled  the  chief 
burghers  of  the  town  of  Leeuwarden,  which  he  had  taken  by  assault.  But 
he  himself  died  in  the  year  1500,  without  succeeding  in  his  projects  of  an 
ambition  imjust  in  its  principle  and  atrocious  in  its  practice. 

The  war  of  Gelderland  was  of  a  totally  different  nature.  In  this  case  it 
was  not  a  question  of  popular  resistance  to  a  tyrannical  nomination,  but  of 
patriotic  fidelity  to  the  reigning  family.  Adolphus,  the  duke  who  had  de- 
throned his  father,  had  died  in  Flanders,  leavmg  a  son  who  had  been  brought 
up  almost  a  captive  as  long  as  Maximilian  governed  the  states  of  his  inheri- 
tance. This  young  man,  called  Charles  van  Egmond.  who  is  honoured  in 
the  history  of  his  country  under  the  title  of  the  Achilles  of  Gelderland,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  during  the  combat  in  which  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  arms.  The  towns  of  Gelderland  imanimously  joined  to  pay  his  ran- 
som; and,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  they  one  and  all  proclaimed  him  duke. 
The  emperor,  Philip,  and  the  German  diet  in  vain  protested  against  this 
measure,  and  declared  Charles  a  usurper.  We  cannot  follow  this  warlike 
prince  in  the  long  series  of  adventures  which  consolidated  his  power;  nor 
stop  to  depict  his  daring  adherents  on  land,  who  caused  the  whole  of  Holland 
to  tremble  at  their  deeds;  nor  his  pirates  —  the  chief  of  whom.  Long  Peter, 
called  himself  king  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  But  amidst  all  the  consequent  troubles 
of  such  a  struggle,  it  is  marvellous  to  find  Charles  of  Egmond  upholding  his 
country  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity,  and  leaving  it  at  his  death  almost  as 
rich  as  Holland  itself. 

The  incapacity  of  Philip  the  Handsome  doubtless  contributed  to  cause 
him  the  loss  of  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  This  prince,  after  his  first 
acts  of  moderation  and  good  sense,  was  remarkable  only  as  being  the  father 
of  Charles  V  (bom  in  1600).  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  worn  out  in 
undignified  pleasures;  and  he  died,  in  the  year  1506,  at  Burgos  in  Castile, 
whither  he  had  repaired  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
Spain.* 

[>  A  handsome  profligate,  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  leaving  the  cares  of  state  to  his  min- 
isters, Philip,  **  crxnt'Conseil"  is  the  bridge  over  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  passes  toalmoBt 
universal  monarchy  ;  but,  in  himself,  he  is  nothing.  Two  prudent  marriages,  made  bv  Austrian 
archdukes  within  twenty  years,  have  altered  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  stream,  which  we  have 
been  tracing  from  its  source,  empties  itself  at  last  into  the  ocean  of  a  world-empire.  Count 
Dirk  I,  lord  of  a  half -submerged  corner  of  Europe,  is  succeeded  by  Count  Charles  II  of  Holland, 
better  known  as  Charles  V,  king  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  duke  of  Milan,  emperor  of 
Germany,  dominator  in  Asia  and  Africa,  autocrat  of  half  the  world.  —  Motley.*] 
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BfARGARET,  GOVERNESS  FOR  CHARLES  T  (1606-1530) 

Philip  being  dead  and  his  wife,  Juana  of  Spain,  having  become  mad^  from 
grief  at  his  loss,  after  nearly  losing  her  senses  from  jealousy  during  his  life, 
the  regency  of  the  Netherlands  reverted  to  Maximilian,  who  immediately 
named  his  daughter  Margaret  govemant  of  the  country  [in  the  name  of 
Charles,  who  was  only  six  years  oldl.  This  princess,  scarcely  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  had  been,  like  the  celebrated  Jacquelme  of  Ktvaria.  already 
three  times  married,  and  was  now  a^ain  a  widow.  Her  first  husband,  Charies 
VIII  of  France,  had  broken  from  his  contract  of  marriage  before  its  consum- 
mation; her  second,  the  infante  of  Spain,  died  immediately  after  their  union: 
and  her  third,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  left  her  again  a  widow  after  three  vears  of 
wedded  life.  She  was  a  woman  of  talent  and  courage;  both  proved  by  the 
couplet  she  composed  for  her  own  epitaph,  at  the  very  moment  of  a  dangbous 
accident  which  happened  during  her  journey  into  Spain  to  join  her  second 
affianced  spouse.'  She  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands;  and  she  governed  them  as  peaceably  as  circumstances 
allowed.  Supported  bv  Eng^d.  she  firmly  maintained  her  authority 
against  the  threats  of  France;  and  she  carried  on  in  person  all  the  negotia- 
tions between  Louis  XII,  Maximilian,  the  pope  Julius  II,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  for  the  famous  league  of  Venice.  She  also  sucoe^ed  in  repressing 
the  rising  pretensions  of  Charles  van  Egmond;  and,  asristed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  king  of  France,  she  obliged  him  to  give  up  some  places  in  Hol- 
land which  he  illegally  held. 

From  this  period  the  alliance  between  England  and  Spain  raised  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  while  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  still 
kept  down  by  their  various  dissensions.  Holland  was  at  war  with  Denmaric 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns  [1510-1511].  The  Frisians  continued  to  stnig|^ 
for  freedom  against  the  heirs  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  Utrecht  was  at  variance 
with  its  bishop,  and  finally  recognised  Charles  van  Egmond  as  its  protector. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  was  that  the  south  took  the  start  in  a 
course  of  prosperity  which  was,  however,  soon  to  become  common  to  the 
whole  nation. 

A  new  rupture  with  France,  in  1513,  united  Maximilian,  Margaret,  and 
Henry  VIII  of  England  in  one  common  cause.  An  English  and  Belgian 
army,  in  which  Maximilian  figured  as  a  spectator  (taking  care  to  be  paid  by 
England),  marched  for  the  destruction  of  Th6rouanne,  and  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  French  at  the  second  **  battle  of  the  Spurs."  But  Louis  XII 
soon  persuaded  Henry  to  make  a  separate  peace;  and  the  unconquerable 
duke  of  Gelderland  made  Margaret  and  the  emperor  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
success  against  France.  He  pursued  his  victories  in  Friedmid,  and  forced 
the  country  to  recognise  him  as  stadholder  of  Groningen,  its  chief  town; 
while  the  duke  of  Saxony  at  len^h  renounced  to  another  his  unjust  claim 
on  a  territory  which  engulfed  both  his  armies  and  his  treasiu^. 

['  See  the  biHtorj  of  Spain  for  a  fuller  account  of  these  matten.] 

*  Ci-^  Margot  la  genie  demaiselU^ 
Qui  eui  deux  nutris,  ei  m  maunU  pueelU, 

Here  gentle  Margot  quietly  is  laid. 

Who  had  two  husbands,  and  yet  died  a  maid. 
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CHARLES  y  (1515-1555) 

About  the  same  epoch  (1515),  young  Charles,  son  of  Philip  the  HAndsome, 
having  just  attainedf  his  fifteenth  year,  was  inaugurated  duke  of  Bralxuit 
and  count  of  Flanders  and  HoUand,  having  purchased  the  presumed  right 
of  Saxony  to  the  sovereignty  of  Friesland.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  waa 
recognised  as  prince  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  associated  him 
with  herself  in  the  royal  power  —  a  step  which  soon  left  her  merely  the 
title  of  queen.  Charles  procured  the  nomination  of  bishop  of  Utrecht  for 
Philip,  bastard  of  Burgundy,  which  made  that  province  completely  dependent 
on  him.  But  this  event  was  also  one  of  general  and  lasting  importance  on 
another  account. 

The  Reformation 

This  Philip  of  Burgundy  was  deeply  affected  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  which  had  burst  forth  m  Germany.  He  held  in  abhorrence 
the  observances  of  the  Roman  church,  and  set  his  face  against  the  celibacy 

of  the  clerey.    His  example  soon 

influenced  his  whole  diocese,  and 

the  new  notions  on  points  of  reli- 

^^  r.  -,;^^fl^M^^i^^^^.iiF  gion  became  rapidly  popular.    It 

y  \|^  >^V'^<^T^^r^  was  chiefly,  however,  m  Friesland 

mhAl    ^^^%^Vv  Vw/  a  a        ^^^^  the  people  embraced  theopin- 

jj^Bp  ^^^^^Kx^^^^l^!^^      ^^^^  ^^  Luther,  which  were  quite 

f^^^5-^^^^ — ^"^^^^^x^^     conformable  to  many  of  the  local 

customs.  The  celebrated  Edzard 
count  of  East  Friesland  openly 
adopted  the  Reformation;  while 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  without 
actually  pronouncing  himself  a  disciple  of  Lutheranism,  effected  more  than 
all  its  advocates  to  throw  the  abuses  of  Catholicism  into  discredit. 

The  refusal  of  the  dignity  of  emperor  by  Frederick  "  the  wise,"  duke  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  it  was  offered  by  the  electors,  was  also  an  event  highly 
favourable  to  the  new  opinions;  for  Francis  I  of  France,  and  Charles,  already 
king  of  Spain  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  both  claiming  the  succession 
to  the  empire,  a  sort  of  interregnum  deprived  the  disputed  dominions  of  a 
chief  who  might  lay  the  heavy  hand  of  power  on  the  new-springing  doctrines 
of  Protestantism.  At  length  the  intrigues  of  Charles  and  his  pretensions  as 
grandson  of  Maximilian,  having  caused  him  to  be  chosen  emperor  *  a  desperate 
rivalry  resulted  between  him  and  the  French  king,  which  for  a  while  absorbed 
his  whole  attention  and  occupied  all  his  power. 

War  was  declared  on  frivolous  pretexts  in  1521.  Francis  being  obsti- 
nately bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  troops  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1625.  Charles'  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands  suffered  severely  from  the  naval  operations  during  the  war: 
for  the  French  cruisers  having,  on  repeated  occasions,  taken,  piSaged,  and 
almost  destroyed  the  principal  resources  of  the  herring  fishery,  Holland  and 
Zealand  felt  considerable  distress,  which  was  still  further  augmented  by  the 
famine  which  desolated  these  provinces  in  1524. 

While  such  calamities  afflicted  the  northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands, 
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him. 


S>  Mailmilian  died  January,  1510,  and  Francis  I  disputed  with  Charles  the  right  to  saooeed 
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Flanders  and  Brabant  continued  to  flourish,^  in  spite  (A  temporaiy  embar- 
rassments. The  bishop  of  Utrecht  having  died,  hia  successor  found  himself 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  (]iuarrel  with  his  new  diocese,  abt^y  more  than  half 
converted  to  Protestantism;  and  to  gain  a  triumph  over  these  enemies,  even 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dignitv,  he  ceded  to  the  emperor  in  1527  the  whole  o{ 
his  temporal  power.  The  duke  of  Gelderland,  wno  then  occupied  the  city 
of  Utrecht,  redoubled  his  hostility  at  this  intelligence;  and  after  having 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  till  the 
subsequent  year,  having  first  procured  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace.  One  year  more  saw  the  term  of  this  lonff;HX>ntinued  state  of  war- 
fare by  the  peace  of  Gambray,  between  CSiarles  and  Prancis,  which  was  ogned 
on  the  5th  of  Au^t,  1529.^ 

The  oerpetuai  quarrels  of  Charles  V  with  Francis  I  and  Charles  of  Gelder- 
land '  led,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  a  repeated  state  of  exhaustion,  which  forced 
the  princes  to  pause,  till  the  people  recovered  strength  and  resources.  Charies 
rarely  appeared  in  the  Netnerbnds  —  fixing  his  residence  chiefly  in  Spain. 
and  leaving  to  his  sister  the  r^ulation  of  tnose  distant  {irovinces.  One  ci 
his  occasional  visits  was  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  terrible  example  upon 
them.  The  people  of  Ghent,  suspecting  an  improper  or  improvident  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  they  haa  furnished  for  a  new  campaign,  a  sedition  was 
the  result.  On  this  occasion,  Charles  formed  the  daring  reimution  of  crosnng 
the  kingdom  of  France,  to  take  promptiy  into  his  own  hands  the  settiement 
of  this  affair  —  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  his  scarcely  reccmeiled  enemy 
not  to  abuse  the  confidence  with  which  he  risked  himself  in  his  power.  Ghen^ 
taken  by  surprise  [1540],  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  emperor, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  walls;  and  tne  city  was  punished  with  extreme 
severity.  Twenty-seven  leaders  of  the  sedition  were  beheaded;  the  principal 
privileges  of  the  city  were  withdrawn;  and  a  citadel  was  built  to  hold  it  in 
check  for  the  future. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Zealanders  simalised  themselves  beyond  all  his  other 
subjects  on  the  occasion  of  two  expraitions  which  Charies  imdertook  ag^unst 
Tunis  and  Algiers  in  1541.  The  two  northern  provinces  furnished  a  greater 
number  of  ships  than  the  united  quotas  of  all  the  rest  of  his  states.  But 
though  Charles'  gratitude  did  not  lead  him  to  do  anything  in  return  as  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  these  provinces,  he  obtained  for  them  nevertheless  a 
great  advantage  in  making  himself  master  of  Friesland  and  Gelderland  on 
the  death  of  Charles  van  Egmond.'  His  acquisition  of  the  latter,  which  took 
[)lac(»  in  1543,  put  an  end  to  the  domestic  wars  of  the  northern  provinces. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  Charles  redoubled  his  severities  against  the 
Protest^ints,  and  even  introduced  a  modified  species  of  mquisition  into  the 
Netherlands,  but  with  little  effect  towards  the  suppression  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  The  misunderstandings  between  his  only  son  Philip  and  Mfuy  of 
England,  whom  he  induced  to  marry,  and  the  unamiable  disposition  of  this 
young  prince,  tormented  him  almost  as  much  as  he  was  humiliated  by  the 
victories  of  Henry  II  of  France,  the  successor  of  Francis  I.  and  the  successful 
dissimulation  of  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  by  whom  ne  was  completely 
outwitted,  deceived,  and  defeated.  Impelled  by  these  motives,  and  othersL 
perhaps,  which  are  and  must  ever  remain  unknown,  Charles  at  length  decided 

['  By  this  treaty  France  sumndered  the  claim  of  saiendnty  over  FUnden  ftnd  Artols.  A 
year  later  Margaret  died.  Her  sway  had  been  in  many  ways  benefldal.  Charles  made  a  tIbK 
to  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he  wheedled  many  concessions  from  the  states  assembled  in  1681, 
and  appoiDte<l  as  governess  his  sister  Mary,  widow  of  King  Louis  II  of  Hungary.] 

I*  In  1528  the  Gelderland  troops  sacked  and  burned  the  Hague.] 
'  In  1540  l-trecht  also  was  finaUj  united  with  HoUand.] 
II.  w.  —  voia.  xin.  2b 
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on  abdicating  the  whole  of  his  immense  possessions.  He  chose  the  city  of 
Brussels  as  the  scene  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  day  fixed  for  it  was  the  25th 
of  October,  1555/  It  took  place  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
assemblage  of  nobles  from  various  countries.  Charles  resigned  the  empire 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  already  king  of  the  Romans;  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  II.  Soon  after  the  ceremony,  Charles  em- 
barked from  Zealand  on  his  voyage  to  Spain.  He  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  San  Yuste,  near  the  town  of  Plasencia,  in  Estremadura.  He  entered 
this  retreat  in  February,  1556,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  September,  1558, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  last  six  months  of  his  existence^  con- 
trasted with  the  daring  vigour  of  his  former  life,  formed  a  melancholy  picture 
of  timidity  and  superstition.^ 

Motley^s  EstimcUe  of  Charles  V 

What  was  the  emperor  Charles  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
that  they  should  weep  for  him?  His  conduct  towards  them  during  his  whole 
career  had  been  one  of  unmitigated  oppression.  What  to  them  were  all  these 
forty  voyages  by  sea  and  land,'  these  journeyings  back  and  forth  from  Fries- 
land  to  Tunis,  from  Madrid  to  Vienna?  The  interests  of  the  Netherlands  had 
never  been  even  a  secondary  consideration  with  their  master.  He  had  ful- 
filled no  duty  towards  them:  he  had  committed  the  gravest  crimes  against 
them.  He  had  regarded  them  merely  as  a  treasury  upon  which  to  draw; 
while  the  sums  which  he  extorted  were  spent  upon  ceaseless  and  senseless 
wars,  which  were  of  no  more  interest  to  them  than  if  they  had  been  waged 
in  another  planet.  Of  five  millions  of  gold  annually,  which  he  derived  from 
all  his  realms,  two  millions  came  from  these  industrious  and  opulent  prov- 
inces, while  but  a  half  million  came  from  Spain  and  another  half  from  the 
Indies.  The  mines  of  wealth  which  had  been  opened  by  the  hand  of  industry 
in  that  slender  territory  of  ancient  morass  and  thicket'  contributed  four 
times  as  much  income  to  the  imperial  exchequer  as  all  the  boasted  wealth 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Yet  the  artisans,  the  farmers,  and  the  merchants,  by 
whom  these  riches  were  produced,  were  consulted  about  as  much  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  imposts  upon  their  industry  as  were  the  savages  of  America 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  their  soil.  They  paid  1,200,000 
crowns  a  year  regularly;  they  paid  in  five  years  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of 
eight  millions  of  ducats,  and  the  states  were  roundly  rebuked  by  the  coiitly 
representatives  of  their  despot  if  they  presmned  to  inquire  into  the  objects 
of  the  appropriations,  or  to  express  an  mterest  in  their  judicious  administra- 
tion. Yet  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  Francis  or  Charles  had  won  the  day  at  Pavia,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  a  cause  of  triumph  to  the  daily  increasing  thousands  of  religious  reformers 


[*  See  the  histories  of  Spain  and  Gennany.  At  the  same  time  the  governess  Mary  resigned 
the  office  she  had  held  for  twenty-five  years.] 

[*  See  the  history  of  Spain,  vol.  X,  Chapter  8,  where  the  enormoas  drain  Charles  V  made 
on  the  Spanish  treasury  will  be  found  similar  to  his  draughts  on  the  Netherlands.] 

'  Badovaro  ^  estimated  the  annual  value  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  in  those  meadows 
which  Holland  had  rescued  from  the  ocean  at  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  present  value  of  money  from  that  which  it  bore  in 
1567,  would  represent  nearly  eight  millions.  In  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  the 
Netherlanders  were  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world.  The  fabrics  of  Arras,  Toumay,  Brussels, 
Jjouvain,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  were  entirely  unrivalled.  Antwerp  was  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  Christendom.  **  Aversa"  says  Badovaro,  **  e  atimcUa  la  magaiore  piazza  <W 
Mondo  —  aipuo  credere  quanta  sia  la  somma  at  afferma  paaaare  40  millioni  aroro  Vanno^  guetti 
ehe  inconianto  girano,*' 
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in  Holland  and  Flanders  that  their  brethren  had  been  crushed  by  the  emperor 
at  Miihlberg. 

But  it  was  not  alone  that  he  drained  their  treasure  and  hampered  their 
industry.  He  was  in  constant  conflict  wifii  their  ancient  and  dearly-bought 
political  liberties.  Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Bold,  he  was  desirous  of 
constructing  a  kin^om  out  of  the  provinces.  He  was  disposed  to  jdace  all 
their  separate  and  individual  charters  on  a  Procrustean  bea.  and  shape  them 
all  into  uniformity  simply  by  reducing  the  whole  to  a  nullity/  The  difficulties 
in  the  way,  the  stout  opposition  offered  by  burehers  whose  fathers  had  gained 
these  charters  with  their  olood,  and  his  want  of  leisure  during  the  vast  laborus 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  autocrat  of  so  laige  a  portion  of  the  world, 
caused  him  to  defer  indefinitely  the  execution  of  his  pum.  He  found  time 
only  to  crush  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  provinces 
in  detail.  He  found  the  city  of  Toumay  a  happy^  thriving,  self-^vem^ 
little  republic  in  all  its  local  affairs;  he  destroyed  its  liberties,  without  a 
tolerable  pretext,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian 
provincial  town.  His  memorable  chastisement  of  Ghent  for  having  dared 
to  assert  its  ancient  rights  of  self-taxation  has  be^i  already  narrated.  Many 
other  instances  might  oe  adduced,  if  it  were  not  a  superfluous  task,  to  prove 
that  Charles  was  not  only  a  political  despot,  but  most  arbitrary  and  cruel 
in  the  exercise  of  his  despotism.       ^ 

But  if  his  sins  against  the  Netherlands  had  been  only  those  of  financial 
and  political  oppression,  it  would  be  at  least  conceivable,  althou^  certainly 
not  commendable,  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  regretted  his  departure. 
His  hand  planted  the  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  his  qaj  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  diabolical  institution  ever  had  a  place  there.  Tlie  isolated 
cases  in  which  inquisitors  had  exercised  fimctions  proved  the  absence  and 
not  the  presence  of  the  system.  Charles  introduced  and  oraazused  a  papal 
inquisition,  side  by  side  with  those  terrible  "placards"  of  his  invention, 
which  constituted  a  masked  inquisition  even  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spian« 
The  execution  of  the  system  was  never  permitted  to  languish.  The  number 
of  Netherlanders  who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  or  buried  alive,  in 
obcnlience  to  his  edicts,  and  for  the  offences  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  look- 
ing askance  at  a  ^aven  image,  or  of  ridiculing  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Clirist  in  a  wafer,  has  been  placed  as  high  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand by  distinguished  authorities,  and  has  rareljr  IxSn  put  at  a  lower  mark 
than  fifty  thousand.'  The  Venetian  envoy  Navigero  estimated  the  victims 
in  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Friesland  alone  at  thirty  thousand,  and  this 
in  1546,  ten  years  before  the  abdication,  and  five  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  hideous  edict  of  1550! 

Tlie  edicts  and  the  inquisition  were  the  gift  of  Charles  to  the  Netherlands, 
in  return  for  their  wasted  treasure  and  their  constant  obedience.  For  this, 
his  name  descTves  to  be  handed  down  to  eternal  mfamy,  not  only  throiighout 
tlie  N(*therlands,  but  in  every  land  where  a  single  heart  beats  for  political  or 
religious  frecHloin.    To  eradicate  these  institutions  after  they  had  b^n  watered 

['  The  cliaracter  of  Cliarles  has  perhaps  been  more  eloqaently  and  elegantly  maligned  by 
Kol>ertson"*  and  Motley '^  than  he  deserved.  A  recent  life  by  Edward  Armatronff*  offers  a 
counterweight.  A^inst  the  charges  of  despotic  ambition  Armstrong  empbaaisee  the  fact  tbat 
he  convoktHl  the  diets  in  Germany  more  frequently  than  even  the  Frotestant  princes  desirsd, 
and  that  during  hin  rei^  the  states-general  of  the  Netherlands  met  over  fifty  times.] 

[*  "  Nam  post  carnificata  hominum  non  mtntM  cefUum  miUia,  ex  quo  tmUatum  <mpo§»ei  in-' 
cendium  hoc  sanguine  rentingui,  ianta  multiiudo per  Beigieam  inawrexerai,  uipuUtea  inter' 
dum  mippUcia  quotwa  insignior  reus,  out  airoctores  erueiatuB  aediiume  impedintUur, — Huoo 
(iROTiUH  [dk  GkootJ.o    But  Blok^  scoffs  at  so  high  an  estimate.    See  the  next  chapter.] 
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and  watched  by  the  care  of  his  successor,  was  the  work  of  an  eighty  years' 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  emperor  was  at  times  almost  popular  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  was  never  as  odious  as  his  successor.  There 
were  some  deep  reasons  for  this,  and  some  superficial  ones;  among  others,  a 
singularly  fortunate  manner.  He  spoke  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
and  Flemish,  and  could  assimie  the  characteristics  of  each  country  as  easily 
as  he  could  use  its  language.  He  could  be  stately  with  Spaniards,  familiar 
with  Flemings,  witty  with  Italians.  He  could  strike  down  a  bull  in  the  ring 
like  a  matador  at  Madrid,  or  win  the  prize  in  the  totmiey  like  a  knight  of  old; 
he  could  ride  at  the  ring  with  the  Flemish  nobles,  hit  the  popinjay  with  his 
crossbow  among  Antwerp  artisans,  or  drink  beer  and  exchange  rude  jests 
with  the  boors  of  Brabant.  For  virtues  such  as  these,  his  grave  crimes  against 
God  and  man,  against  religion  and  chartered  and  solenmly-swom  rights, 
have  been  palliated  as  if  oppression  became  more  tolerable  because  the  op- 
pressor was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  good  marksman.* 

PROSPEROUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  whc.e  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  being  now  for  the  first 
time  imited  under  one  sovereign,  such  a  junction  marks  the  limits  of  a  second 
epoch  in  their  history.  It  would  be  a  presumptuous  and  vain  attempt  to 
trace,  in  a  compass  so  confined  as  ours,  the  vanous  changes  in  manners  and 
customs  which  arose  in  these  countries  during  a  period  of  one  thousand  years. 
The  extended  and  profound  remarks  of  many  celebrated  writers  on  the  state 
of  Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  to  the  epoch  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived  must  be  referred  to,  to  judge  of  the  gradual  progress  of  civili- 
sation through  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  till  the  dawn  of  enli^tenment 
which  led  to  the  grand  system  of  European  politics  commenced  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. 

The  amazing  increase  of  commerce  was,  above  all  other  considerations, 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Reformation 
opened  the  minds  of  men  to  that  int<^llectual  freedom  without  which  political 
enfranchisement  is  a  wortliless  privilege.  The  invention  of  printing  opened 
a  thousand  channels  to  the  flow  of  erudition  and  talent,  and  sent  wiem  out 
from  the  reservoirs  of  individual  possession  to  fertilise  the  whole. domain 
of  human  nature.  Manufactures  attained  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and 
went  on  progressively  with  the  growth  of  wealth  arid  luxury.  The  opulence 
of  the  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  was  without  any  previous  example 
in  the  state  of  Europe.  A  merchant  of  Bruges  took  upon  himself  alone  the 
security  for  the  ransom  of  John  the  Fearless,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  ducats.  A  provost  of  Valenciennes 
repaired  to  Paris  at  one  of  the  great  fairs  periodically  held  there,  and  pur- 
chased on  his  own  account  every  article  that  was  for  sale.  The  meetings  of 
the  different  towns  for  the  sports  of  archery  were  signalised  by  the  most 
splendid  display  of  dress  and  decoration.  The  archers  were  habited  in  silk, 
damask,  and  the  finest  linen,  and  carried  chains  of  gold  of  great  weight  and 
value.  Luxury  was  at  its  height  among  women.  The  queen  of  Phdip  the 
Handsome  of  France,  on  a  visit  to  Bruges,  exclaimed,  with  astonishment 
not  unmixed  with  envy,  "I  thought  myself  the  only  queen  here;  but  I  see 
six  hundred  others  who  appear  more  so  than  I."  ^ 

The  dre'feses  of  both  men  and  women  at  this  chivalric  epoch  were  of  almost 
incredible  expense.    Velvet,  satui,  gold,  and   precious  stones  seemed   the 
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ordinary  materials  for  the  dress  of  either  sex;  while  the  very  houdngs  d  the 
horses  sparkled  with  brilliants  and  cost  immense  sums.  This  absurd  ex- 
travagance was  carried  so  far  that  Charles  V  found  himself  forced  at  lengtii 
to  proclaim  sumptuary  laws  for  its  repression. 

Such  excessive  luxurv  naturally  led  to  nreat  corruption  of  manners  and 
the  commission  of  terrible  crimes.  During  Uie  reim  or  Philip  de  Ifale,  there 
were  committed  in  the  city  of  Ghent  and  its  outskirts,  in  less  thaji  a  year, 
above  fourteen  hundred  murders  in  gambling-houses  and  other  resorts  of 
debauchery.  As  early  as  the  tenth  oentuiy.  the  petty^  sovereigns  establifdied 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empu«  of  Charlemagne  oegan  the  independent  coining  ol 
money;  and  the  various  provinces  were  during  the  rest  of  this  epoch  inun- 
dated with  a  most  embarrassing  variety  of  sola,  silver,  and  copper. 

Even  in  ages  of  comparative  darkness,  litentture  made  feeble  efforts  to 
burst  through  the  entangled  weeds  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  war.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  history  was  ereatly  cultivated;  and 
Froissart,  Monstrelet,  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  and  Phuip  de  Comines  gave  to 
their  chronicles  and  memoirs  a  charm  of  style  since  their  davs  almost  un- 
rivalled. Poetry  began  to  be  foUowed  with  success  in  the  INfetherlands,  in 
the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  languages;  and  even  before  the  institution 
of  the  Floral  Games  in  France,  Belgium  possessed  its  chambers  of  rhetoric 
{rederykkamers).  which  laboured  to  keep  alive  the  aacred  flame  of  poetry 
with  more  zeal  than  success.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
these  societies  were  establii^ed  m  almost  every  hur^^  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, the  principal  towns  possessing  several  at  once. 

The  arts  in  their  several  branches  made  confflderaUe  progress  in  the 
Netherlands  during  this  epoch.  Architecture  was  greatly  cultivated  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^  most  of  the  catnedraJs  and  town  houses 
being  constructed  in  that  age.  Their  vastness,  solidity,  and  beauty  <tf  design 
and  execution,  make  them  still  speaking  monuments  of  the  stem  mamificence 
and  finished  taste  of  the  times.  The  patronage  of  HiUip  the  QooS.  Chaiies 
the  Bold,  and  Margaret  of  Austria  brought  mumc  into  fashion,  and  led  to  its 
cultivation  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  first  musicians  of  France  were  drawn 
from  Flanders;  and  other  professors  from  that  country  acquired  great  adeb- 
rity  in  Italy  for  their  scientific  improvements  in  their  art. 

Painting,  which  had  languished  before  the  fifteenth  century,  sprang  at 
once  into  a  new  existence  from  the  invention  of  Jan  Van  Eyck.  His  acci- 
(l(*ntal  discovery  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  auickly  spread  over  Eim)pe. 
Painting  on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  the  carillon,  lace,  and  tapestry  were 
among  the  inventions  which  ow^ed  their  birth  to  the  Netherlands  in  these 
ages,  when  the  faculties  of  mankind  sought  so  many  new  channels  for  me- 
chanical development. 

Th(*  discovery  of  a  new  world  by  Columbus  and  other  eminent  navigators 
gave  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  to  European  talent,  by  affording  an  im- 
nunise  reservoir  for  ite  reward.  The  town  of  Antwerp  was,  during  flie  reim 
of  Charl(\s  V,  the  outlet  for  the  industry  of  Europe,  and  the  recept^le  for  the 
productions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  port  was  so  often  crowded 
with  vessels  that  each  successive  fleet  was  obliged  to  wait  long  in  the  Schelde 
Ix^fore  it  coukl  obtain  admission  for  the  discharge  of  its  caigoes.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  that  great  nursery  of  science,  was  founcfed  in  1426,  and 
ser\'e(l  greatly  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  although  it  degenerated  into  the 
hotbed  of  those  fierce  disputes  which  stamped  on  theoloffy  the  degradation 
of  bigotry,  and  drew  down  odium  on  a  study  that,  if  purdy  practised,  ought 
only  to  inspire  veneration. 
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The  Netherlands  were  never  in  a  more  flourishmg  state  than  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  II.  The  external  relations  of  the  country  presented  an  aspect 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  England  was  closely  allied  to  it  by  Queen  Mary's 
marriage  with  Philip;  France,  fatigued  with  war,  had  just  concluded  with  it 
a  five  years'  truce;  Germany,  paralysed  by  religious  dissensions,  exhausted 
itself  in  domestic  quarrels;  the  other  states  were  too  distant  or  too  weak 
to  inspire  any  uneasiness;  and  nothing  appeared  wanting  for  the  public 
weal.  Nevertheless  there  was  something  dangerous  and  alarming  m  the 
situation  of  the  Low  Countries;  but  the  danger  consisted  wholly  in  the  con- 
nection between  the  monarch  and  the  people,  and  the  alarm  was  not  sounded 
till  the  mischief  was  beyond  remedy  .<^ 


CHAPTER  V 
PHILIP  II  AND  SPANISH  OPPRESSION 

[1655-1687  AJ>.] 

The  eminent  German  historian  and  poet,  Schiller,  opening  his  aooount  of 

the  Netherlandish  revolt,  says: 

''One  of  the  most  remarkable  political  events  which  have  rendered  the 
sixteenth  century  among  the  brightest  of  the  world's  epochs  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  freraom  of  the  Netheriands.  If  the  Ottering 
exploits  of  ambition  and  the  pernicious  lust  of  power  daim  our  admiration, 
how  much  more  should  an  event  in  which  opprei»ed  humanity  struggles  for 
its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cause  unwonted  powers  are  united, 
and  the  resources  of  resolute  despair  triumph  in  unequal  contest  over  the 
terrible  arts  of  tyranny.  It  is  not  that  which  is  extraordinary  or  heroic  in 
this  event  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The  annals  of  the  world  have 
recordcMJ  similar  enterprises,  which  appear  even  bolder  in  the  conception  and 
more  brilliant  in  the  execution.  Some  states  have  fallen  with  a  more  im- 
posing ct)nvulsion,  others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we 
here  to  look  for  prominent  heroes,  colossal  personages,  or  those  marvellous 
exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times  presents  m  such  rich  abimdance. 

"  Th(^  |K»ople  here  pr(\s(>nted  to  our  notice  were  the  most  peaceful  m  this 
quarter  of  the*  glol>e,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of  that  heroic 
spirit  which  imparts  a  higher  character  to  the  most  insignificant  actions.  TTie 
I)mssun»  of  circumstances  surprised  them  with  its  peculiar  power,  and  forced 
a  transitory  gn^atness  upon  them,  which  they  never  should  have  possessed, 
and  may  fXThaps  never  passess  again.  It  is^  mdeed,  exactly  the  want  of 
heroic  greatness  which  makes  this  event  peculiar  and  instructive;  and  while 
otlH»rs  aim  at  showing  the  superiority  of  genius  over  chance,  I  present  here 
a  picture  wIhtc  necessity  created  genius,  and  accident  made  heroes."* 

It  is  inipossihh*  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  great  Netherland 
revolt  in  tlu*  sixt<H^nth  century  without  taking  a  rapid  retrospective  survey 
of  the  religious  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  provinces.    The  mtroduction  of 
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Christianity  has  been  already  indicated.  From  the  earliest  timeSi  neither 
prince,  people,  nor  even  prelates  were  very  dutiful  to  the  pope.  As  Uie  papal 
authority  made  progress,  strong  resistance  was  often  made  to  its  decrees. 
The  bishops  of  Utrecht  were  dependent  for  their  wealth  and  territoiy  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  emperor.  They  were  the  determined  opponents  of  Hilde- 
brand,  warm  adherents  of  the  HohenstauflFens — Ghibelline  rather  than  Guelf. 
Heresy  was  a  plant  of  early  growth  in  the  Netherlands.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  notorious  Tanchelyn  [or  Tanchelino^ 
or  Tanchelm]  preached  at  Antwerp,  attacking  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
of  all  other  ecclesiastics — scofl^g  at  the  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church. 

EARLY  NETHERLAND   HERESY 

The  impudence  of  Tanchelyn  and  the  superstition  of  his  followers  seem 
alike  incredible.  All  Antwerp  was  his  harem.  He  levied,  likewise,  vast 
sums  upon  his  converts,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public  his  appaxel 
and  pomp  were  befitting  an  emperor.  Three  thousand  armed  satellites 
escorted  his  steps  and  put  to  death  all  who  resisted  his  commands.  So 
grovelling  became  the  superstition  of  his  followers  that  they  drank  of  the 
water  in  which  he  ha<l  washed,  and  treasured  it  as  a  divine  elixir.  Advancing 
still  further  in  his  experiments  upon  human  credulity,  he  announced  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  bade  all  his  disciples  to  the  wea- 
ding,  and  exhibited  himself  before  an  immense  crowd  in  company  with  an 
image  of  his  holy  bride.  His  career  was  so  successful  in  the  Netherlands 
that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  proceed  to  Rome,  promulgating  what  he  called 
his  doctrines  as  he  went.  He  seems  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a  priest 
in  an  obscure  brawl,  about  the  year  1115. 

By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  other  and  purer  heresiarchs  had 
arisen.  Many  Netherlanders  became  converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Waldo. 
From  that  period  until  the  appearance  of  Luther,*  a  succession  of  sects  — 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Perfectists,  Lollards,  Poplicans,  Amaldists,  Bohemian 
Brothers  —  waged  perpetual  but  unequal  warfare  with  the  power  and  deprav- 
ity of  the  Church,  fertilising  with  theu*  blood  the  future  field  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Nowhere  was  the  persecution  of  heretics  more  relentless  than  in  the 
Netherlands.  Suspected  persons  were  subjected  to  various  torturing  but 
ridiculous  ordeals.  After  such  trial,  death  by  fire  was  the  usual  but,  peniapSy 
not  the  most  severe  form  of  execution.  In  Flanders,  monastic  ii^nuity  had 
invented  another  most  painful  punishment  for  Waldenses  and  simiijpr  male- 
factors. A  criminal,  whose  guilt  had  been  established  by  the  hot  iron,  hot 
ploughshare,  boiling  kettle,  or  other  logical  proof,  was  stripped  and  bound 
to  the  stake;  he  was  then  flayed,  from  the  neck  to  the  navel,  while  swarms  of 
bees  were  let  loose  to  fasten  upon  his  bleeding  flesh  and  torture  him  to  a  death 
of  exquisite  agony. 

Nevertheless  heresy  increased  in  the  face  of  oppression.  The  ScriptureSj 
translated  by  Waldo  into  French,  were  rendered  into  Netherland  rh3rme,  ana 
the  converts  to  the  Vaudois  doctrine  increased  in  numbers  and  boldness.  At 
the  same  time  the  power  and  luxmy  of  the  clergy  were  waxing  daily.  TTie 
bishops  of  Utrecht,  no  longer  the  defenders  of  the  people  agamst  arbitrary 
power,  conducted  themselves  like  little  popes.  Yielding  in  dignity  neither 
to  king  nor  kaiser,  they  exacted  homage  from  the  most  powerfm  princes  of 
the  Netherlands. 

['  For  a  general  account  of  the  Reformation  and  foller  details  oonoeming  Erasmufiy  866  tba 
history  of  Germany.] 
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[1800-1588  A.D.] 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  however,  the  dericalpower  was 
sJready  beginning  to  decline.  It  was  not  the  oomiption  of  the  Qiurch,  but 
its  enormous  wealth,  which  engendered  the  hatred  with  ^diich  it  was  by  many 
regarded.  Temporal  princes  and  haughty  barons  b^gan  to  dispute  the  ri^t 
of  ecclesiastics  to  enjoy  vast  estates,  wmle  refuang  the  burdw  of  taxatum 
and  unable  to  draw  a  sword  for  the  common  deface.  At  this  period,  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  of  Holland,  and  other  Netherland  sovereims  issued 
decrees  forbidding  clerical  institutions  from  acquiring  property,  oy  devise, 
gift;  purchase,  or  anv  other  mode.  The  downfall  of  the  rapacious  and  licen- 
tious Knights  Tempuu*  in  the  provinces  and  throu|diout  Europe  was  another 
severe  blow  administered  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  attacks  upon  Ghundi 
abuses  redoubled  in  boldness,  as  its  authority  declined. 

In  1459,  Duke  Philip  of  Buigundy  prohibits  the  churches  from  affording 
protection  to  fu^tives.  Charles  the  Bold,  in  whose  eyes  notiiing  is  sacred 
save  war  and  the  means  of  making  it,  lays  a  heavy  impNost  upon  all  clerical 
property.  Upon  being  resisted,  he  enforces  coUection  with  the  armed  hand. 
The  sword  and  the  pen,  strength  and  intellect,  no  longer  the  exdunve  ser- 
vants or  instruments  of  priestcraft,  are  both  in  open  revolt.  Charles  the 
Bold  storms  one  fortress,  Doctor  Grandfort,  of  Groninj^,  batten  another. 
This  learned  Frisian,  called  "  the  light  of  the  worid,''  fnmd  and  compatriot 
of  the  great  Rudolf  Agricola,  preiushes  throughout  the  provinces,  utt^ig 
bold  denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  error.  He  even  disputes  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  denies  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  inveigh  agunst 
the  whole  doctrine  of  pureatory  and  absolution. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  RefonnaticHi  was 
actually  alive.  The  name  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  already  celebrated 
—  the  man  who,  according  to  Grotius,^'  ''so  well  showed  the  road  to  a  reason- 
able reformation."  But  if  Erasmus  showed  the  road^  he  certainly  did  not 
travel  far  upon  it  hunself .  Perpetual  type  of  the  quietist,  the  mod^ate  man, 
he  censured  the  errors  of  the  Chureh  with  discriminaticHi  and  gentleness.  He 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martinrs  are  made,  as  he  handsomely  ccmfessed 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Reformation  nught  have  been  delayed,  for 
centuries  had  Erasmus  and  other  moderate  men  been  the  only  reformers. 
He  will  long  be  honoured  for  his  elegant  Latinity.  In  the  republic  of  letters. 
hLs  (florts  to  infuse  a  pure  taste,  a  sound  criticion,  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  elu8sic,  in  place  of  the  owlish  pedantry  which  had  so  lone  flapped  and 
hoot^'d  through  mediaeval  cloisters,  will  aJways  be  held  in  gratenil  reverence. 
In  the  history  of  the  religious  Reformation,  his  name  seems  hardly  to  deserve 
the  coinniendations  of  Grotius. 

Era«nuis,  however,  was  offending  both  parties.  A  swarm  of  monks  were 
already  buzzing  about  him  for  the  bold  language  of  his  Commentaries  and 
Dialogues.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reviled  for  not  taking  side  manfully 
with  the  reformer.  The  moderate  man  received  much  denunciation  from 
zoalot.s  on  either  side.  He  soon  clears  himself,  however,  from  all  suspicions 
of  Lutheranism.  He  is  appalled  at  the  fierce  conflict  which  rages  far  and 
wide. 

SEVERE  PUNISHMENT  OF  HERESY  I    THE  ANABAPTISTS 

Imperial  edicts  are  soon  employed  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  the 
Notherhinds  by  force.  The  provinces,  unfortunately,  are  the  private  prop- 
erty of  ('harles,  his  paternal  mheritance;  and  most  paternally,  according  to 
his  view  of  the  matter,  does  he  deal  with  them.  The  papal  mauisition  was 
introduced  into  the   provinces  to  assist  its  operations.    Tlie  bloody  work 
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for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  is  mainly  distinguished  in  the  Netherlands  now 
began.  In  1523,  July  1st,  two  Augustine  monks  were  burned  at  Brussels, 
the  first  victims  to  Lutheranism  *  in  the  provinces.  Erasmus  observed,  with 
a  sigh,  that  "  two  had  been  burned  at  Brussels,  and  that  the  city  now  bq^EUi 
strenuously  to  favour  Lutheranism." 

Another  edict,  published  in  the  Netherlands,  forbids  all  private  assemblies 
for  devotion;  all  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  all  discussions  within  one's  own 
doors  concerning  faith,  the  sacraments,  the  papal  authority,  or  other  religious 
matter,  imder  penalty  of  death.  The  edicts  were  no  dead  letter.  The  fires 
were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  human  fuel  by  monks,  who  knew  the  art 
of  bummg  reformers  better  than  that  of  arguing  with  them.  The  scaffold 
was  the  most  conclusive  of  syllogisms,  and  used  upon  all  occasions.  Still  the 
people  remained  imconvinced.  Thousands  of  burned  heretics  had  not  made 
a  single  convert. 

A  fresh  edict  renewed  and  sharpened  the  punishment  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  private  or  public.  At  the  same  time,  the  violent  personal  alter- 
cation between  Luther  and  Erasmus,  upon  predestination,  together  with  the 
bitter  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  concerning  the  real  presence,  did 
more  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  than  ban  or  edict,  sword  or 
fire.  The  spirit  of  humanity  hung  her  head,  finding  that  the  bold  reformer 
had  only  a  new  dogma  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  seeing  that  dissenters,  in  their 
turn,  were  sometimes  as  ready  as  papists  with  axe,  fagot,  and  excommunicar 
tion.  In  1526,  Felix  Mantz,  the  anabaptist,  is  drowned  at  Zurich,  in  obe- 
dience to  Zwingli^s  pithy  formula  —  Qui  iterum  mergit  mergatur.  Thus  the 
anabaptists,  upon  their  first  appearance,  were  exposed  to  the  fires  of  the 
Church  and  the  water  of  the  Zwinglians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anabaptist  delusion  was  so  ridiculous  and  so 
loathsome  as  to  palliate,  or  at  least  render  intelligible,  the  wrath  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  all  parties.  The  turbulence  of  the  sect  was  alarming 
to  constituted  authorities,  its  bestiality  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of  religious 
reformation.  The  evil  spirit,  driven  out  of  Luther,  seemed,  in  orthodox 
eyes,  to  have  taken  possession  of  a  herd  of  swine.  The  Germans,  Miinzer 
and  Hoffmann,  had  been  succeeded,  as  chief  prophets,  by  a  Dutch  baker, 
named  Matthiaszoon,  of  Haarlem,  who  announced  himself  as  Enoch.  Chief 
of  this  man's  disciples  was  the  notorious  John  Bockhold  [or  Beukelzoon],  of 
Ley  den. 

Under  the  government  of  this  prophet,  the  anabaptists  mastered  the 
city  of  Miinster.  Here  they  confiscated  property,  plunaered  churches,  vio- 
lated females,  murdered  men  who  refused  to  join  the  gang,  and,  in  brief, 
practised  all  the  enormities  which  humanity  alone  can  conceive  or  perpetrate. 
The  prophet  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion,  and  sent  out  apostles  to  preach 
his  cioctrines  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Polygamy  being  a  leading 
article  of  the  system,  he  exemplified  the  prmciple  by  marrying  fourteen 
wives.  Of  these,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthiaszoon  was  chief;  she  was 
called  the  queen  of  Sion,  and  wore  a  golden  crown.  The  prophet  made  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  seize  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  The  armed  invasion  of  the 
anabaptists  was  repelled,  but  their  contagious  madness  spread. 

The  plague  broke  forth  in  Amsterdam.  On  a  cold  winter's  nieht  (Febru- 
ary, 1535),  seven  men  and  five  women,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  threw 
off  their  clothes  and  rushed  naked  and  raving  through  the  streets,  shrieking, 
"Woe,  woe,  woe!  the  wrath  of  God,  the  wrath  of  God!"  When  arrested,  they 

[*  Lnther  wrote  a  hymn  in  their  honour,  exclaiming  that  "  their  ashee  would  not  be  lost  but 
scattered  in  all  the  lands/'] 
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obstinately  refused  to  put  on  clothing.  "We  are,"  they  observed,  "the 
naked  truth."  In  a  day  or  two,  these  furious  lunatics,  who  certunly  de- 
served a  madhouse  rather  than  ttie  scaffold,  were  all  executed.  Tlie  num- 
bers of  the  sect  increased  with  the  martyrdom  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  the  disorder  spread  to  every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Bfany  were  put 
to  death  in  lingenng  torments,  but  no  perceptible  effect  was  produced  by 
the  chastisement.  Meantime  Uie  great  chief  of  the  sect,  the  prophet  John, 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  bishop  of  Minister,  who  recovered  his  city 
and  caused  the  ''king  of  Sion"  to  be  pmched  to  death  with  red-hot  tongs. 

Unfortunately  the  severity  of  government  was  not  wreaked  alone  upon 
the  prophet  and  his  mischievous  crew.  Thousands  and  ten  thousands^  of 
virtuous,  well-disposed  men  and  women,  who  had  as  little  sympathy  with 
anabaptistical  as  with  Rcmian  depravitv,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  under 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  Charles  V,  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1535  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  at  Brussels,  condemning  all  heretics  to  death:  repentant 
males  to  be  executed  with  the  sword,  repentant  femates  to  be  buried  alive; 
the  obstinate,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  biumea.  Tliis  and  similar  edicts  were  the 
law  of  the  land  for  twenty  years,  and  riffidly  enforced.  In  the  midst  of  the 
carnage,  the  emperor  sent  for  his  son  Phuip,  that  he  mldit  receive  the  fealty 
of  the  Netherlands  as  their  future  lord  and  master.  Oont^nporaneously  a 
new  edict  was  published  at  Brussels  (April  29th,  1549),  confirming  and  re- 
enacting  all  previous  decrees  in  their  most  severe  provirions.  Thus  stood 
reUgious  matters  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  epoch  of  the  imperial  abdicaUcm. 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE 

Thus  fifteen  ages  have  passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  a  horde  of  sav- 
ages, living  among  swamps  and  thickets,  swarm  three  millicHis  of  peopie, 
the  most  industrious,  the  most  prosperous,  periiape  the  most  intelligent  unider 
the  sun.  Their  cattle,  grazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  the  finest  in 
Europe,  their  agricultural  products  of  more  exchangeable  value  than  if  nature 
had  made  their  land  to  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  Their  navigators  are  tiie 
boldest,  their  mercantile  marine  the  most  powerful,  their  merehants  the  most 
enterprb^ing  in  the  world.  Holland  and  Flanders,  peopled  by  one  race,  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  pursuits  of  civilisation. 

Within  the  little  circle  which  encloses  the  seventeen  provinces  are  208 
walled  cities,  many  of  them  among  the  most  stately  in  Christendom,  160 
chartered  towns,  6,300  villages,  with  their  watch-towers  and  steeples,  besides 
numerous  other  more  insignificant  hamlets;  the  whole  guarded  by  a  belt  of 
sixty  fortresses  of  surpassing  strength. 

Thas  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  and  development  of  the  Nether- 
land  nation  during  sixteen  centuries,  we  have  seen  it  ever  marked  by  one 
prevailing  characteristic,  one  master  passion  —  the  love  of  liberty,  the  instinct 
of  self-government.  Largely  compounded  of  the  bravest  Teutonic  elements, 
Batavian  and  Frisian,  the  race  ever  battles  to  the  death  with  tyranny,  organ- 
ises extensive  revolts  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  maintains  a  partial  independence 

[*  The  figuren  range  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand*  aiooording  to  the  words 
of  Hugo  (^rotius  ^  and  according  to  William  of  Orange's  Apology  ;  bat  Blok  •  declares  that  these 
figures  excttHl  the  entire  number  of  the  reformed  congregations,  while  the  martjrs'  books 
enumerate  hardly  a  thoufland.  The  number  of  thoee  ponluied  oUierwise  than  by  death,  be 
thinkH,  must  have  run  high  into  the  thousands.  He  qnotes  the  "  blood-placaid  "  of  1560  which 
orders  that  "  the  men  shall  be  executed  with  the  sword  and  the  women  baried  allTe."  Bat  be 
also  emphasises  the  freedom  of  large  districts  from  any  persecation  whafsoerer,  and  the  general 
inclination  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  populace  toward  the  tenets  of  the  reformers.] 
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even  against  the  sagacious  dominion  of  Charlemagne,  refuses  in  Friesland  to 
accept  the  papal  yoke  or  feudal  chain,  and,  throughout  the  dark  ages,  struggles 
resolutely  towards  the  light,  wresting  from  a  series  of  petty  sovereigns  a 
gradual  and  practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  himianity.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Burgundian  family,  the  power  of  the  commons  has  reached 
so  high  a  point  that  it  is  able  to  measure  itself,  imdaunted,  with  the  spirit 
of  arbitraiy  rule,  of  which  that  engrossing  and  tyrannical  house  is  the  em- 
bodiment. For  more  than  a  century  the  strugde  for  freedom,  for  civic  life, 
goes  on  —  Philip  the  Good,  Charles  the  BoldTMary's  husband  Maximilian, 
Charles  V,  in  turn,  assailing  or  undermining  the  bulwarks  raised,  age  after 
ace,  against  the  despotic  pnnciple.  The  combat  is  ever  renewed.  Liberty. 
often  crushed,  rises  again  and  again  from  her  native  earth  with  redoubled 
energy. 

At  last,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  and  more  powerful  spirit,  the 
genius  of  reli^ous  freedom,  comes  to  participate  in  the  great  conflict.  Arbi- 
trary power,  incarnated  in  the  second  Charlemagne,  assails  the  new  combi- 
nation with  unscrupulous,  unforgiving  fierceness.  Venerable  civic  magis- 
trates, haltered,  grovel  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  innocent  religious  reformers 
bum  in  holocausts.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  battle  rages  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  In  the  little  Netherland  territory,  Himianity,  bleeding 
but  not  killed,  still  stands  at  bay  and  defies  the  hunters.  The  two  great 
powers  have  been  gathering  strength  for  centuries.  They  are  soon  to  be 
matched  in  a  longer  and  more  determined  combat  than  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  emperor  is  about  to  leave  the  stage.  The  provinces,  so  pas- 
sionate for  nationality,  for  municipal  freedom,  for  religious  reformation,  are 
to  become  the  property  of  an  utter  stranger  —  a  prince  foreign  to  their 
blood,  their  tongue,  their  religion,  their  whole  habit  of  life  and  thought. 

Such  was  the  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  a  nation  who 
were  now  to  witness  a  new  and  momentous  spectacle.^ 


THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  II   (1555) 

Philip  II  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As  ambitious  as 
Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  he  had 
formed  to  himself  a  notion  of  royal  authority  which  regarded  men  as  simply 
the  servile  instruments  of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  sjnnptom 
of  liberty.  Born  in  Spain,  and  educated  under  the  iron  discipline  of  the  monks, 
he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomy  formality  and  reserve  that  marked 
his  own  character.  The  cheerful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as 
imcongenial  to  his  disposition  and  temper  as  their  privileges  were  oflfensive 
to  his  imperious  will.  He  spoke  no  other  language  than  the  Spanish,  en- 
dured none  but  Spaniards  aoout  his  person,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  all 
their  customs.  In  vain  did  the  loyal  ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through 
which  he  passed  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnising  his  arrival  with  costly 
festivities.  Philip's  eye  remained  dark;  all  the  profusion  of  magnificence, 
all  the  loud  and  hearty  effusions  of  the  sincerest  joy  could  not  win  from  him 
one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  bv  presenting  his  son  to  the  Flemings. 
They  might  eventually  have  endured  his  yoke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had 
never  set  his  foot  in  their  land.  But  his  look  forewalnecl  them  what  thev 
had  to  expect;  his  entry  into  Brussels  lost  him  all  hearts.  The  emperor's 
gracious  affability  with  his  people  only  served  to  throw  a  darker  shade  on  the 
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haughty  gravity  of  his  son/    They  read  in  his  countenance  the  destructive 

Eurpose  against  their  liberties,  which  even  then  he  already  revolved  in  his 
reast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant,  they  were  forewarned  to  resist 
him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  which  Charles  V  abdicated. 
Before  a  solemn  convention  in  Brussels,  he  had  absolved  the  states-general 
of  their  oath,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Kinff  Philip,  his  son. 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  Government  of  the  emperor  had  inspired, 
and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible  in  liie  formula  of  his  oath,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  far  more  guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had 
been  administered  to  Charles  V  himself,  and  all  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  then*  cus- 
toms and  usages,  which  before  his  time  had  never  been  required.  In  the  oath 
which  the  states  took  to  him,  no  other  obedience  was  promised  than  such  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country.  Lastly,  in  this  oath 
of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simplv  stjrled  only  the  natural,  the  hereditary  mince, 
and  not,  as  the  emperor  had  desired,  sovereim  or  lord  —  proof  enough  how 
little  confidence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  new  sovereif^ 

Philip  II  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netheriands  in  the  bri^test  period 
of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of  their  princes  who  umted  them  all 
under  his  autnority.  They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces:  the  duchies 
of  Brabant,  Limbuiv,  Luxemburg,  and  Geldeiiand;  the  seven  counties  of 
Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zealand:  the 
marquisate  of  Antwerp;  and  the  five  lordships  of  Friesland.  Mechlin  (Mannes). 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Gronin^n,  which,  collectivelv,  formed  a  great  and 
powerful  state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Hi|^er  than  it  th^  stood, 
their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of  their  wealth  were  above  the 
earth's  surface,  but  they  were  more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  rich^ 
than  all  the  mines  in  America. 

The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully  accompanied 
their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  amid  the  civil  changes  of  the  state  courted 
the  approving  smile  of  royalty. 

A  large  portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobility  were  deeply  sunk  in  poverty 
and  debt.  Charles  V  had  crippled  all  the  most  dangerous  vassals  of  the 
crown,  by  (»x{x*nsivc  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  honorary  distinctions.  Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to  Ger^ 
many  with  the  iniixTial  crown,  and  Count  Egmont  to  conduae  the  marriage- 
contract  lx»tween  Philip  and  Queen  Mary.  Both,  also,  afterwards  accom- 
panied th(»  duke  of  Alva  to  France,  to  negotiate  the  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  with  Madame  Elisabeth. 
The  (»x|K^ns(\s  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  florins, 
towards  which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single  penny .^ 

FIRST  DEEDS  OP  PHILIP 

Philip  did  not  at  first  act  in  a  way  to  make  himself  more  particularly  hated. 
He  ratluT,  by  an  api)arent  consideration  for  a  few  points  of  political  interest 
and  individual  privilege,  and  particularly  by  the  revocation  of  some  of  the 
edicts  against  heretics,  removed  the  suspicions  his  earlier  conduct  had  ex- 
cited. H(»  succeenled  in  persuading  the  states  to  grant  him  conaderaUe 
subsidies,  some  of  which  were  to  be  paid  by  instalments  during  a  period  of 

[*  For  a  fuller  preHentation  of  the  strange  clianicter  of  Philip  II  and  for  hia  deeds  oatdde 
the  NetherlancU*  consult  the  history  of  Spain,  volome  X«  diapter  0.] 
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nine  years.  That  was  gaining  a  great  step  towards  his  designs,  as  it  supers 
seded  the  necessity  of  a  yearly  application  to  the  three  orders,  the  guardians 
of  the  public  liberty.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  secret  agents  to  Home,  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  pope  to  his  insidious  but  most  effective  plan 
for  placing  the  whole  of  the  clergy  in  dependence  upon  the  crown.  He  also 
kept  up  the  army  of  Spaniards  and  Germans  which  his  father  had  formed  on 
the  frontiers  of  France;  and  fd though  he  did  not  remove  from  their  employ- 
ments the  functionaries  already  in  place,  he  took  care  to  make  no  new  ap- 
pointments to  office  among  the  natives  of  the  Netherlands. 

Philip  was  suddenly  attacked  in  two  quarters  at  once  —  by  Henry  II  of 
France,  and  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  He  promptly  met  the  threatened  dangers. 
He  turned  his  first  attention  towards  his  contest  with  the  pope;  and  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  it  with  an  adroitness  that  proved  the  whole  force  and 
cunning  of  his  character.  Having  first  publicljr  obtained  the  opinion  of 
several  doctors  of  theology,  that  he  was  justified  in  taking  arms  against  the 
pontiff,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  by  means  of  the  after- 
wards notorious  duke  of  Alva,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  his  Italian  dominions. 
Paul  soon  yielded  to  superior  skill  and  force,  and  demanded  terms  of  peace. 

In  the  war  with  France,  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Enmianuel 
Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  consisting  of  Belgians,  Germans,  and  Spaniards, 
with  a  considerable  bocly  of  Englisn  sent  by  Mary  to  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  penetrated  into  Picardy,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
French  forces.  The  honour  of  this  brilliant  affair,  which  took  place  near 
St.  Quentin,  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  coimt  of  Egmont,  a  Belgian  noble, 
who  commanded  the  light  cavalry.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1558,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Henry  II  made  an  irruption  into  West  Flanders;  but  the 
gallant  count  of  Egmont  once  more  proved  his  valour  and  skill  by  attacking 
and  totally  defeating  the  invaders  near  the  town  of  Gravelines. 

A  general  peace  was  concluded  in  April,  1659,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cateau-CambrJjsis,  from  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  negotiated.  Philip 
now  announced  his  intended  departure  on  a  short  visit  to  Spain;  and  createil 
for  the  period  of  his  absence  a  provisional  government,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  leacling  men  among  the  Belgian  nobility. 

The  composition  of  this  new  government  was  a  masterpiece  of  political 
machinery.  It  consisted  of  several  councils,  in  which  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  were  entitled  to  a  place,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  deceive  the  people 
with  a  show  of  representation,  but  not  enough  to  command  a  majority,  which 
was  sure  on  any  important  question  to  rest  with  the  titled  creatures  of  the 
court.  The  edicts  against  heresy,  soon  adopted,  gave  to  the  clergy  an  almost 
unlimited  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people.  But  almost  all 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  being  men  of  great  respectability  and  modera- 
tion, chosen  by  the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy,  these  extraordinary  powers 
excited  little  alarm.  Philip's  project  was  suddenly  to  replace  these  vutuous 
occl(»Hiastics  by  others  of  his  own  choice,  as  soon  as  the  states  broke  up  from 
their  annual  meeting;  and  for  this  intention  he  had  procured  the  secret  con- 
sent and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  support  of  these  combinations  the  Belgian  troops  were  completely 
broken  up  and  scattered  in  small  bodies  over  the  country.  The  whole  of 
this  force,  so  redoubtable  to  the  fears  of  despotism,  consisted  of  only  three 
thousand  cavalry.  But  the  German  and  Spanish  troops  in  Philip's  pay 
wcTe  cantoned  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to  stifle  any  incipient  effort  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  plans.  In  addition  to  these  imposing  means  for  their  execution, 
he  had  secured  a  still  more  secret  and  more  powerful  support  —  a  secret 
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article  in  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Gambr6ns  oUiged  the  kiojg  of  France  to  assist 
him  with  the  whole  armies  of  France  against  his  Belgian  subjects,  should 
they  prove  refractory.  Thus  the  late  war,  of  which  the  Nemerlands  had 
borne  all  the  weight  and  earned  all  the  ^ory,  only  brought  about  the  junction 
of  the  defeated  enemy  with  their  own  kmg  for  the  extinction  of  their  national 
independence. 

Philip  convened  an  assembly  of  all  the  states  at  Ghent,  August  7th,  1559.' 
This  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state  ofifered 
no  apparent  obstacle  to  Philip's  views.  The  clergy,  alarmed  at  t^e  progress 
of  the  new  doctrines,  gathered  more  closelv  round  the  government  of  miidi 
they  required  the  support.  The  nobles  haci  lost  much  of  their  ancient  attach- 
ment to  liberty;  and  had  become,  in  various  ways,  dependent  on  the  roval 
favour.  It  was  only  from  the  third  order  —  that  of  the  commons  —  that 
Philip  hod  to  expect  any  opposition.  Already,  during  the  war,  it  had  shown 
some  discontent,  and  had  msisted  on  the  nomination  of  commisrioners  to 
control  the  accounts  and  the  disbursements  of  the  subsidies. 

Anthony  Perrenot  de  Granvella,  bishop  of  Arras,  who  was  considered 
Philip's  favourite  counsellor,  was  commissioned  to  address  the  assembly  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  who  spoke  only  Spanish.  His  oration  was  one  of 
cautious  deception,  and  contained  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  tulip's 
attachment  to  the  people  of  the  Netheriands.  It  excused  the  king|  for  not 
having  nominated  his  only  son  Don  Carlos  to  reign  over  them  in  his  name; 
^^gingi  ^  ^  proof  of  his  royal  affection,  that  he  preferred  giving  them  as 
govemant  a  Belgian  princess.  Margaret,  duchess  of  rarma. 

But  notwithstandmg  all  tne  talent,  the  caution,  and  the  mystery  of  Philip 
and  his  minister,  there  was  among  the  nobles  one  man  who  saw  through  all. 
This  individual,  endowed  with  many  of  the  hi^^est  attributes  of  pditical 
genius,  and  pre-eminently  with  judgment,  the  most  important  of  all,  entered 
fearlessly  into  the  contest  a^^t  tyrannjr  —  despising  every  personal  sacri- 
fice for  the  country's  good.  Without  making  himself  suspiciously  prominent, 
he  privately  warned  some  members  of  the  states  of  tiie  coming  danger.  Tliose 
in  whom  he  confided  did  not  betray  the  trust.  They  roread  among  the  other 
deputies  the  alarm,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  they  had  been  so 
judiciously  awakened.  The  consequence  was  a  reply  to  Phdip's  demand, 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  without  binding  the  nation  by  any  pledge;  and 
a  unanimous  entreaty  that  he  would  diminish  the  taxes,  withdraw  the  foreign 
troops,  and  entrust  no  official  employments  to  any  but  natives  of  the  coimtry. 
The  object  of  this  last  request  was  the  removal  of  Granvella,  who  was  bom 
in  Franche-Comt6. 

Philip  Wits  utterly  astounded  at  all  this.  In  the  first  moment  of  his  vexa- 
tion he  imprudently  cried  out,  "Would  ye,  then,  also  bereave  me  of  my  place 
—  I,  who  am  a  Spaniard?"  But  he  soon  recovered  his  self-command,  and 
rosunKMJ  his  usual  mask;  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  sooner  learned 
th(*  wLsh(\s  of  the  states;  promised  to  remove  the  foreign  troops  within  three 
months;  and  set  off  for  Zealand,  with  assumed  composure,  out  filled  with 
the  fury  of  a  discovered  traitor  and  humiliated  despot. 

A  fi(^t  un(l(T  the  command  of  Count  Horn,  the  admiral  of  the  United 
Provinces,  waited  at  Flushing  to  form  his  escort  to  Spain.  At  the  very 
moment  of  his  departure,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange  and  governor 
of  Zealand,  waited  on  him  to  pay  his  official  respects.  The  king,  taking  him 
apart  from  the  other  attendant  nobles,  recommended  him  to  hasten  the 

['  This,  Hay8  Blok/  was  the  last  time  that  a  Bargandian  prince  erer  took  part  la  an  aa- 
Hcmblj  of  representatives  from  the  seventeen  provinces.] 
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execution  of  several  ^ntlemen  and  wealthy  citizens  attached  to  the  newly  in- 
troduced religious  opinions.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  whether  in  the  random 
impulse  of  suj)pressed  rage,  or  that  his  piercing  gknce  discovered  William's 
secret  feelings  in  his  countenance,  he  accused  him  with  having  been  the  means 
of  thwarting  his  designs.  "  Sire,"  replied  William,  "  it  was  the  work  of  the 
national  states."  "No!"  cried  Philip,  graspmg  him  furiously  by  the  arm; 
"  it  was  not  done  by  the  states,  but  by  you,  and  you  alone! "  *  " 

This  glorious  accusation  was  not  repelled.  He  who  had  saved  his  countiy 
in  unmasking  the  designs  of  its  tyrant,  admitted  by  his  silence  his  title  to 
the  hatred  of  the  one  and  the  gratitude  of  the  other.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
Philip  embarked  and  set  sail,  turning  his  back  forever  on  the  coimtry  wnich 
offered  the  first  check  to  his  despotism;  and,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  he 
arrived  m  that  which  permitted  a  free  indulgence  to  his  ferocious  and  san- 
guinary career. 

For  some  time  after  Philip's  departure  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
enjoy  considerable  prosperity.  From  the  period  of  the  Peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambrfeis  commerce  and  navigation  had  acquired  new  and  increasing  activity. 
The  fisheries,  but  particularly  that  of  herrings,  became  daily  more  important, 
that  one  alone  occup^g  two  thousand  boats.  While  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Friesland  made  this  progress  in  their  peculiar  branches  of  industry,  the 
southern  provinces  were  not  less  active  or  successful.^ 

Schiller's  portrait  of  william  of  orange 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  chief  stadholder- 
ship,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  nation  had  been  divided  between 
Count  Egmont  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this  high 
dignity  by  illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  share  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

William  I,  pnnce  of  Orange,  was  descended  from  the  princely  German 
house  of  Nassau,  which  had  already  flourished  eight  centuries,  had  long  dis- 
puted the  pre-eminence  with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  emperor  to  Germany. 
Besides  several  extensive  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  which  made  him  a 
citizen  of  this  republic  and  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed 
also  in  France  the  independent  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  bom 
in  the  year  1533,  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  county  of  Nassau,  of  a  countess  Stol- 
berg.  His  father,  the  count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same  name,  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his  son  also  to  be  educated  in  it;  but 
Charles  V,  who  early  formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  Quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Romish  church.  This 
monarch,  who  already  in  the  child  discovered  the  future  greatness  of  the  man. 
kept  him  nine  years  about  his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal 
instruction  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  honored  him  with  a  confidence 
beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  emperor's  pres- 
ence, when  he  gave  audience  to  forei^  ambassadors  —  a  proof  that,  even 
as  a  boy,  he  had  already  begun  to  ment  the  surname  of  the  Silent. 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two  public  marks  of  the  highest 
esteem.  The  emperor  had  entrusted  to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles 
of  his  court,  the  honourable  office  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the 
imperial  crown.    When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  commanded  the  imperial 

>  The  words  of  Philip  were :  "  No,  no  los  esiados :  ma  vos^  vo8,  voa/**  Vo$  thus  oaed  in 
Spanish  is  a  term  of  contempt,  equivalent  to  toi  in  French. 
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army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called  away  to  Italy  by  the  exi^jence  ci  his 
domestic  affairs,  the  emperor  appointed  him  commander4n-chief,  against 
the  united  representations  of  his  military  councQ,  who  declared  it  altogether 
haz^xlous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the  experienced  generals  of 
France.  Absent  and  unrecommendcd  by  any,  he  was  pmerred  by  the  mon- 
arch to  the  laurel-crowned^  band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no 
cause  to  repent  of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed  with  the  father  was,  in 
itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  exclusicHi  from  the  confidence  ci  the  son. 
Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down  for  himself  as  a  rule  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  Spanish  nobility  for  the  preference  ^diich  CSiarles  V  had.  on  all  unpor- 
tant  occasions,  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.  Still  strongn)  nowev^  were 
the  secret  motives  which  alienated  him  from  the  prince.  Vl^liam  of  Orange 
was  one  of  those  lean  and  pale  men  who,  according  toOeesar's  words,  ''sleep 
not  at  night,  and  think  too  much,''  and  before  irfiom  the  most  feariess  spirits 
quail.  The  calm  tranquillity  of  a  never  var]ring  countenance  concealed  a 
busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never  even  ruffled  tiie  v^  bdiind  which  it  worked, 
and  was  alike  inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to  love  —  a  versatile,  formidable. 
indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  ductile  enough  to  be  instantaneously  moulded 
into  all  forms,  guarded  enough  to  lose  itself  in  none,  and  strong  wough  to 
endure  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning  men's  hearts  never  existed  than 
William.  Not  that,  after  the  fashion  of  cc^rts,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility 
to  which  his  proud  heart  save  the  lie,  but  because  he  was  neither  too  sparing 
nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and  through  a  skilful  eoonomrdt 
the  favours  which  mostly  bind  men,  he  increased  his  fmI  stock  m  them.  The 
fruits  of  his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  formed;  his  re- 
solves were  as  steadily  and  mdomitaUy  accomplisibed  as  thev  were  long  m 
maturing.  No  obstacles  could  defeat  the  plan  which  he  had  once  adopted 
as  the  b^t;  no  accidents  frustrated  it.  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before 
they  actually  occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  nused  above  terror  and 
joy,  thoy  were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  degree  to  fear;  but  his  fear 
was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  he  was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trem- 
bled in  n^pose.  William  lavished  his  gold  with  a  proiuse  hand,  but  he  was 
a  niggard  of  his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the  sole  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, but  these  were  exclusively  devoted  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  His 
household  wius  magnificent;  the  splendour  of  a  numerous  retinue^  the  number 
and  res])ectability  of  those  who  surrounded  his  person  made  his  habitation 
resemble  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

No  one,  probably,  was  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the  leader  of  a  con- 
spiracy than  William  the  Silent.  A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  g^ce  into 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  the  talent  for  improving  every  favour- 
able; opiK)rt unity;  a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds  of  men;  vast 
schenu^s  which,  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  show  form  and  symmetry. 
and  bold  calculations,  which  were  wound  up  in  the  long  chain  of  futurity  —  ail 
th(\se  faculties  he.  possessed,  and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that 
free  and  enlightened  virtue  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  renuuned  unfathomed  bv 
his  entire  generation;  but  not  so  by  the  distrustful  spirit  of  the  a^  in  which 
he  lived.  Philip  II  saw  quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character  which,  among 
good  ()n(\s,  most  resembled  his  own.  In  him,  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a  good  cause, 
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could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one.  And  it  was  exactly  this 
last  circmnstance  which  accounts  for  his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably 
above  all  others  of  his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him. 
The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  i)rince  was  increased  by 
the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  his  reli^ous  bias.  So  long  as  the  em- 
peror, his  benefactor,  lived,  William  believed  m  the  pope;  but  it  was  feared. 
with  ^ood  ground,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  reUgion  which  haa 
been  miparted  to  his  young  heart  had  never  entirely  left  it.  Whatever 
church  he  may,  at  certain  priods  of  his  life,  have  preferred,  eadi  mi^t 
console  itself  with  the  reflection  that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entir^. 
In  later  years,  he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  senile  as  m 
his  early  childhood  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  profession  for  theJSomish. 
He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants,  rather  than  their  opinions,  against 

Si)anish  oppression :  not  their 
faith,  but  their  wrongs,  had  made 
him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  sus- 
picion appeared  to  be  justified  by 
a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions, 
which  accident  had  made.  Wil- 
liam had  remained  in  France  as 
hostage  for  the  peace  of  Gateau- 
Cambr^sis,  in  concluding  which  he 
had  borne  a  part ;  and  here, 
through  the  imprudence  of  Henrv 
II,  who  imagined  he  spoke  with 
the  confidant  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  became  acciuainted  with  a  se- 
cret plot,  which  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts  had  formed  agwist 
Protestants  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  prince  hastened  to  communi- 
cate this  important  discovery  to 
his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchan^  on  the  subject  fell,  unfor- 
tunately, into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this 
decisive  disclosure  of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  scheme;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  prince 
that  moment  when,  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  the  greatest  of  emperors  leaned 
upon  his  shoulders,  did  not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally 
ruining,  in  the  good  opinion  of  their  king,  the  betrayer  of  a  state  secret. 


William  the  Silent 


COUNT  EGMONT 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William  was  Lamoral,  count  of 
Egmont  *  and  prince  of  Gavre,  a  descendant  of  the  dukes  of  Gelderland, 
whose  martid  courage  had  wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family 
was  highly  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country:  one  of  his  ancestors 
had,  under  Maximilian,  alreadv  filled  the  office  of  stadholder  over  Holland. 
Egmont's  marriage  with  the  duchess  Sabina  of  Bavaria  reflected  additional 
lustre  on  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  through  the  great- 

P  This  name  is  derived  from  that  abbey  of  Egmond  which  was,  as  we  said  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, bestowed  on  Dirk  I  of  Holland  by  Charles  the  Simple  in  912.] 
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ness  of  this  alliance.  Charles  V  had,  m  the  year  1516,  conferred  on  him,  at 
Utrecht,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  the  wars  of  this  emperor  were  the 
school  of  his  military  genius,  and  the  battles  ci  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines 
made  him  the  hero  of  his  age. 

Egmont  miited  all  the  eminent  qualities  which  form  the  hero:  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman : 
the  latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was:  Egmont  viewed  it  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  an  imagination  that  embellishea  all  that  it  reflected.  Intoxicated 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  merits,  whidi  tiie  love  and  gratitude  of  hijs  fellow 
citizens  had  exaggerated,  he  sta^ggered  cm  in  this  sweet  reverie,  as  in  a  de- 
lightful world  01  dreams.  Even  the  most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish 
perfidy  could  not  afterwards  eradicate  this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and  on 
the  scaffold  itself  his  latest  feelins  was  hope.  A  tender  fear  for  his  fanuly 
kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  by  lower  duties.  Because  he  tremUed 
for  property  and  life,  he  could  not  venture  much  for  the  republic,  liiniliam 
of  Orange  broke  with  the  throne,  because  its  art)itranr  power  was  offenave  to 
his  pride;  Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the  favours  ci  the  monarch. 
The  former  was  a  citizen  ot  the  worid;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a 
Fleming. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  miriit  have  embarrassed  Philip 
in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  thou^^t  of  selecting  either  ci  them  for 
the  appointment.  But  the  pre-emment  qualities  hj  wmch^  they  supported 
their  claim  to  this  ofiioe  were  tiie  very  cause  ci  their  rejecticHi;  ana  it  was 
precisely  the  ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their  election  to  it  that  irrevocably 
annulled  their  title  to  the  appointment. 


BIARGARBT  OF  PARICA,  BBGBNT  OF  THB  NSTHBBLAND0 

While  the  general  expectation  was  concerned  with  the  future  destimcs  €i 
the  provinces,  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  ol  the  country  the  duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  having  been  summoned  by  the  king  from  Italv,  to  assume  the 
government.  Margaret  was  a  natural  dau^ter  m  Charies  V  and  of  a  noUe 
Flemish  huly,  named  Vangeest,  and  bom  1522.  Out  of  regard  for  the  honour 
of  her  mother's  house,  she  was  at  first  educated  in  obscurity;  but  her  mother, 
who  possessed  more  vanity  than  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  her  origin,  and  a  princely  education  betrayei  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
IHTor.  While  yet  a  child,  she  was  entrusted  to  the  regent  Margaret,  her 
great-aunt,  to  he  brought  up  at  Brussels,  under  her  eye.  This  guardian  she 
lost  in  her  eighth  year,  and  tne  care  of  her  education  devolved  on  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in  the  recency.  Ottavio  Famese,  a 
prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  of  Pam  III  had  obtained,  with  her 
fx^rson,  th(*  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange 
destiny,  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as  in  the 
y(\irs  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her  disposition,  which  was 
anything  hut  feminine,  made  this  last  alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her 
taste  and  incHnations  were  masculine,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  belied 
her  sex. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monkish  superstition,  which 
was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  her  confessor  and  teacher. 
Among  the  charitable  works  and  penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity, 
OIK*  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  during  Passion-Week,  she  yeariy  washed, 
with  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men  (who  were  most  strictiy 
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forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves  beforehand),  waited  on  them  at  table    like 
a  servant,  and  sent  them  away  with  rich  presents. 

Margaret  was  bom  and  also  educated  in  the  Netherlands.  She  had  spent 
her  early  youth  among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national 
manners. 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by  Charles  V,  three  councils 
or  chambers  were  added  to  the  regent,  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
state  affairs.  As  long  as  Philip  was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands,  these 
coiu-ts  had  lost  much  of  their  power,  and  the  functions  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  state  council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now,  that  he  quitted 
the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their  former  importance.  In  the 
state  council,  which  was  to  deliberate  upon  war  and  peace,  and  security 
against  external  foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  prince  of  Oran^,  Count 
Egmont,  the  president  of  the  privy  council  Wigele  or  Viglius  van  Zwychem 
van  Aytta,  and  the  count  of  Barlasnnont,  president  of  the  chamber  of  finance. 
All  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  coimsellors  of 
finance,  as  also  the  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Mechlin,  which  had  been 
subjected  by  Charles  V  to  the  privy  council  in  Brussels,  had  a  seat  and  vote 
in  the  council  of  state,  if  expressly  invited  by  the  regent.  The  management 
of  the  royal  revenues  and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  chamber  of  miance. 
and  the  privy  council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued  all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon. 
The  governments  of  the  provinces,  which  had  fallen  vacant,  were  either  filled 
up  afresh,  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed. 

Count  Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois;  the  prince  of  Oraiige, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland.  Other  provinces  were  ^ven 
to  some  who  have  less  claim  to  our  attention.  Philip  de  Montmorency,  coimt 
of  Horn  [Hoom],  was  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy.  Brabant, 
alone,  was  placed  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  residence.  The  induction 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  into  his  governments  was,  properly  speaking,  an 
infraction  of  the  constitution,  shice  he  was  a  foreigner;  out  several  estiates 
which  he  either  himself  possessed  in  the  provinces  or  managed  as  guardian 
of  his  son,  his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  aU  the  unlimited 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  him  substantial  claims  in  default 
of  a  real  title  of  citizenship.  But  at  the  very  time  when  Philip  obliged  the 
prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he  privately  inflicted  the  most 
cruel  injury  on  him.  Apprehensive  lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house 
of  Lorraine  might  encom'age  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a  princess  of  that 
family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve  of  then*  accomplishment  —  an 
injury  which  the  prince  never  forgave. 

The  establishment  of  the  council  of  state  was  intended  rather  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  nobility  than  to  impart  to  them  any  real  influence. 
The  historian  Strada^  (who  drew  his  information  with  regard  to  the  r^ent 
from  her  own  papers)  has  preserved  a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions 
which  the  Spanish  ministry  gave  her.  Among  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  factions,  or,  what  would  be 
far  worse,  prepared  by  private  conferences  before  the  session,  and  in  league 
with  one  another,  then  she  was  to  prorogue  all  the  chambers  and  dispose 
arbitrarily  of  the  disputed  articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  considta,  sat  the  archbishop 
of  Arras,  the  president  Viglius  [or  Wigele],  and  the  count  of  Barlaymont.    A 
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second  maxim  which  the  r^ent  was  especially  to  observe  was  to  seleKct  the 
very  members  of  coimcil  who  had  voted  a^inst  any  decree,  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  people  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  originators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private  quarrels  also  of  the  members 
would  be  restrained,  and  a  greater  freedom  insured  in  voting  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  court. 

In  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  the  r^ent, 
PhUip  subjected  her,  and  through  her  all  the  affairs  of  the  judicature,  to 
the  higher  control  of  the  bishop  of  Airas,  Granvella.  In  this  singie  indi- 
vidual he  possessed  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreadra  cabal. 
To  him,  as  an  infallible  oracle  of  majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred,  and  in 
him  there  watched  a  stem  supervisor  of  ner  administration.  Among  all  his 
contemporaries.  Granvella  was  the  only  one  whom  Philip  II  app^u«  to  have 
excepted  from  nis  imiversal  distrust:  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was 
in  Brussels,  he  could  sleep  cahnly  in  Segovia./ 

GRANVELLA  AND  THE  REGENCY 

This  man,  an  immoral  ecclesiastic,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  supple  courtier, 
and  a  profound  politician,  bloated  with  pride,  envy,  insolence,  and  vanity, 
was  the  real  head  of  the  government.  Next  to  him  amon^  the  royalist  party 
was  Viglius,  president  of  the  priv^  council,  an  erudite  sdioolman,  attached 
less  to  the  broad  principles  of  justice  than  to  the  letter  of  the  laws,  and  thus 
carrying  pedantry  mto  the  very  coimcils  of  the  state.  Next  in  order  came 
the  count  of  Barla3miont,  head  of  the  financial  department  —  a  stem  and 
intolerant  satellite  of  the  court,  and  a  furious  enemyto  those  national  insti- 
tutions which  operated  as  checks  upon  fraud.  These  three  individuals 
formed  the  govemant's  privy  coimcil.  The  remaining  creatures  of  the  king 
were  mere  subaltem  agents. 

A  govemment  so  composed  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  discontent^  and 
create  danger  to  the  pubhc  weal.  The  first  proof  of  incapacity  was  elicited 
by  the  measures  required  for  the  departure  of  the  Spimish  troops.  The 
period  fixed  by  the  king  had  already  expired,  and  these  obnoxious  foreigners 
were  still  in  the  country,  living  in  part  on  pillage,  and  each  day  committing 
some  new  exccas.  Complaints  were  carried  in  successive  gradation  from  the 
govcrnnient  to  the  council,  and  from  the  council  to  the  king.  The  Spaniards 
were  removed  to  Zealand;  but  instead  of  being  embarked  at  any  of  its  ports, 
they  were  detained  there  on  various  pretexts ;  imtil,  the  king  reauirinff  his 
troops  in  Spain  for  some  domestic  project,  they  took  their  long-aesired  de- 
parture in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1561.  The  public  discontent  at  this 
just  cause  was  soon,  however,  overwhelmed  by  one  infinitely  more  important 
and  lasting.  The  Belgian  clergy  had  hitherto  formed  a  n-ee  and  powerful 
order  in  the  state,  governed  ancl  represented  by  four  bishops  chosen  by  the 
chapters  of  the  towns,  or  elected  by  the  monks  of  the  principal  abbejrs.  These 
bishops,  possessing  an  independent  territorial  revenue,  and  not  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  interests  and  feelings  in  common  with 
the  nation.  Hut  Philip  had  prepared,  and  the  poi)e  hacf  sanctioned,  a  new 
system  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  the  provisional  govemment  now 
put  it  into  execution.  Instead  of  four  bishops,  it  was  mtended  to  appoint 
eighteen,  their  nomination  being  vested  in  the  king.  By  a  wily  S3rstem  of 
trickoF)^  the  sul)ser\'iency  of  the  abbeys  was  also  aimra  at.  The  consequences 
of  this  vital  l)low  to  the  integrity  of  the  national  institutions  were  evident: 
and  the  indignation  of  both  clergy  and  laity  was  imiversal.    Every  legal 
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means  of  opposition  was  resorted  to,  but  the  people  were  without  leaders  ; 
the  states  were  not  in  session.  The  new  bishops  were  appointed;  Granvella 
securing  for  himself  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  with  the  title  of  pri- 
mate of  the  Low  Coimtries.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  put  the  crowning 
point  to  the  capital  of  his  ambition,  by  presenting  hip  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 

The  new  bishops  were  to  a  man  most  violent,  intolerant,  and  it  may  be 
conscientious  opponents  to  the  wide-spreading  doctrines  of  reform.  The 
execution  of  the  edicts  against  heresy  was  confided  to  them.  The  provincial 
governors  and  inferior  magistrates  were  conmianded  to  aid  them  with  a 
strong  arm;  and  the  most  imjust  and  frightful  persecution  immediately 
commenced.  The  prince  of  Orange,  stadholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht,  and  the  count  of  Egmont,  governor  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  per- 
mitted no  persecutions  in  those  five  provinces. 

Among  the  various  causes  of  the  general  confusion,  the  situation  of  Bra- 
bant gave  to  that  province  a  peculiar  share  of  suffering.  Brussels,  its  capital, 
being  the  seat  of  government,  had  no  particular  chief  magistrate,  like  the 
other  provinces.  William  penetrated  the  cause,  and  proposed  the  remedy 
in  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  governor. 

Granvella  energetically  dissented  from  the  proposed  measure,  and  William 
immediately  desisted  from  his  demand.  But  he  at  the  same  time  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  the  convocation  of  the  states-general. 
This  assembly  alone  was  competent  to  decide  what  was  just,  legal,  and 
obligatory  for  each  province  and  every  town.  Granvella  found  hunself  at 
length  forced  to  avow  that  an  express  order  from  the  king  forbade  the  con- 
vocation of  the  states,  on  any  pretext,  during  his  absence. 

The  veil  was  thus  rent  asunder,  which  had  in  some  measure  concealed  the 
deformity  of  Philip's  despotism.  The  result  was  a  powerful  confederacy  in 
1562  for  the  overthrow  of  Granvella,  to  whom  they  chose  to  attribute  the 
kind's  conduct;  thus  bringing  into  practical  result  the  sound  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  without  which  the  name  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  but  a  mockery.  Many  of  the  royalist  nobles  united  for  the  national 
cause;  and  even  the  govemant  joined  her  efforts  to  theirs,  for  an  object 
which  would  relieve  her  from  the  tyranny  which  none  felt  more  than  she  did. 
The  duchess  of  Parma  hated  the  minister,  as  a  domestic  spy  robbing  her  of 
all  real  authority;  the  royalist  nobles,  as  an  insolent  upstart  at  every  instant 
mortifying  their  pride.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  confe<ierat^  except 
the  pnnce  of  Orange  clearly  saw  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  direct 
and  personal  opposition  to  the  king  himself.  William  alone,  clear-sighted 
in  politics  and  profound  in  his  views,  knew,  in  thus  devoting  himself  to  the 
public  cause,  the  adversary  with  whom  he  entered  the  lists. 

This  great  man,  for  whom  the  national  traditions  still  preserve  the  sacred 
title  of  "father"  {Vader-WUlem),  and  who  was  in  truth  not  merely  the  parent 
but  the  political  creator  of  the  coimtry,  was  at  this  period  in  his  thirtieth 
year.    He  already  joined  the  vigour  of  manhood  to  the  wisdom  of  age. 

He  boldly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  He  wrote  to  the 
king,  in  1563,  conjointly  with  coimts  Egmont  and  Horn,  faithfully  portray- 
ing the  state  of  aflfauTs.  The  duchess  of  Parma  backed  this  remonstrance 
with  a  strenuous  request  for  Granvella's  dismission.  Philip's  reply  to  the 
three  noblemen  was  a  mere  tissue  of  duplicity  to  obtain  delay. 

In  the  meantime  every  possible  indignity  was  offered  to  the  cardinal  by 
private  pique  and  public  satire.  Philip,  driven  before  the  popular  voice, 
found  himself  forced  to  the  choice  of  throwing  off  the  mask  at  once,  or  of 
sacrificing  Granvella.    An  invincible  inclination  for  manoeuvring  and  deceit 
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decided  him  on  the  latter  measure;  and  the  cardinal,  recalled  but  not  dis- 
graced, quitted  the  Netherlands  oa  the  13th  of  Mansh,  1564.  The  secret 
instructions  to  the  govemant  remained  unrevoked:  the  president  Vie^ius 
succeeded  to  the  poet  which  Granvella  had  occupied;  and  it  was  dear  that 
the  projects  of  tte  king  had  suffered  no  chan^. 

The  public  fermentation  subsided;  the  patnot  lords  reappeared  at  court; 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  acquired  an  incr^ising  influence  in  Uie  council  and 
over  the  govemant,  who  by  his  advice  adopted  a  conciliatcny  line  of  c^iduct 
—  a  fallacious  but  still  a  temporary  hope  for  the  nation.  But  the  calm  was 
of  short  duration.  Scarcely  was  tms  moderation  evinced  by  the  government, 
than  PhUip,  obstinate  in  ms  designs  and  outra^us  in  his  resentment,  sent 
an  order  to  have  the  edicts  against  heresy  put  mto  most  rigorous  executicHi. 
and  to  proclaim  throughout  the  seventeen  provinces  the  furious  decree  ot 
the  council  of  Trent. 

The  revolting  cruelty  and  illegality  of  the  first  edicts  were  already  ad- 
mitted. As  to  the  decrees  of  this  memorable  council,  theywere  only  adapted 
for  countries  in  submission  to  an  abedute  dorootism.  They  were  received 
in  the  Netherlands  with  general  reprobation.  Even  (lie  new  bidiops  loudly 
denounced  them  as  imjust  innovations;  and  thus  Hiilip  found  a^ous  op- 
ponents m  those  on  whom  he  had  reckoned  as  his  most  servile  tods.  The 
fovemant  was  not  the  less  urged  to  implicit  obedience  to  the  ordcms  of  the 
ing  by  Viglius  and  Barlaymont.  who  took  upon  themselves  an  almost  men- 
acing tone.  The  duchess  assembled  a  council  of  state,  and  asked  its  advice 
as  to  her  proceedings.  The  prince  of  Orange  at  once  boldlv  proposed  dis- 
obedience to  measures  frau^t  with  danger  to  the  mmiarchy  and  ruin  to 
the  nation.  The  council  could  not  resist  his  app^  to  their  best  feeUngEL 
His  proposal  that  fresh  remonstrances  should  be  addressed  to  the  kin^  met 
with  almost  general  support.  The  president  Vi^us,  n^  had  spokoi  m  the 
opening  of  the  council  m  favour  of  the  king's  orders,  was  overwhdmed  by 
William's  reasoning,  and  demanded  time  to  prepare  Im  reply.  His  ajgitatioii 
during  the  debate,  and  his  despair  of  carrjrinff  the  measures  against  the 
patriot  party,  brought  on  in  the  night  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

It  was  resolved  to  despatch  a  special  envoy  to  Spam,  to  erolmn  to  Philip 
the  views  of  the  council,  and  to  lay  before  him  a  phm  proposed  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  for  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  councils  and  that  of  finance, 
and  forming  them  into  one  body.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  at  once  to 
give  greater  union  and  power  to  the  provisional  government,  to  create  a 
central  administration  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  remove  from  some  obscure 
and  avaricious  financiers  the  exclusive  management  of  the  national  resources. 
The  count  of  Egmont,  chosen  by  the  coimcil  for  this  important  mission, 
set  out  for  Madrid  in  the  month  of  January,  1665.  Philip  received  him  with 
profound  hypocrisy;  loaded  him  with  the  most  flattering  promises;  sent 
him  back  in  the  utmost  elation:  and  when  the  credulous  coimt  returned  to 
Brussels,  he  found  that  the  written  orders,  of  which  he  was  tiie  bearer,  were 
in  direct  variance  with  every  word  which  the  king  had  utter^. 

These  orders  were  chiefly  concerning  the  reiterated  subject  of  the  perse- 
cution to  be  inflexibly  pursued  against  the  religious  reformers.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  hitherto  established  forms  of  punishment,  Philip  now  expresdy 
commanded  that  the  more  revolting  means  decreed  by  his  father  m  th!e 
rigour  of  his  early  zeal,  such  as  burning,  living  burial,  and  the  like,  should  be 
adopted;  and  he  somewhat  more  obscurely  mrected  that  ^e  victims  lAould 
be  no  longer  publicly  immolated,  but  secretly  destroyed.  He  endeavoured, 
by  this  vague  phraseology,  to  avoid  the  actual  utterance  of  the  word  "inqui- 
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sition";  but  he  thus  virtually  established  that  atrocious  tribunal,  with 
attributes  still  more  terrific  than  even  in  Spain;  for  there  the  condemned  had 
at  least  the  consolation  of  dying  in  open  day,  and  of  displaying  the  fortitude 
which  is  rarely  proof  against  the  horror  of  a  private  execution. 

Even  Vi^ius  was  terrified  by  the  nature  of  Philip's  commands;  and  the 
patriot  lords  once  more  withdrew  from  all  share  in  the  government,  leaving 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  her  ministers  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
new  measures.  They  were  at  length  put  into  actual  and  vigorous  execution 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566.  The  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  with  their 
famUiars,  stalked  abroad  boldly  in  the  devoted  provinces,  carrying  persecu- 
tion and  death  in  their  train.  Numerous  but  partial  insurrections  opposed 
these  odious  intruders.  Every  district  and  town  became  the  scene  of  fnghtf ul 
executions  or  tumultuous  resistances' 


THE  INQUISITION 

The  great  cause  of  the  revolt  which,  within  a  few  years,  was  to  break 
forth  throughout  the  Netherlands,  was  the  Inquisition.  It  is  almost  puerile 
to  look  further  or  deeper,  when  such  a  source  of  convulsion  lies  at  the  very 
outset  of  any  investigation.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  super- 
fluous discussion  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  inquisition.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  papal,  the  episcopal,  and  the  Spanish  inquisitions 
did  not,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  convmce  many  unsophisticated  minds  of 
the  merits  of  the  establishment  m  any  of  its  shapes.*  However  classified  or 
entitled,  it  was  a  machine  for  inciuiring  into  a  man's  thoughts,  and  for  burn- 
ing him  if  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Spanish  inquisition  —  techni- 
cally so  called — was,  according  to  Cabrera*  the  biographer  of  Philip,  a  "hea- 
venly remedy,  a  guardian  angel  of  Paradise,  a  lion's  den  in  which  Daniel 
and  other  just  men  could  sustain  no  injury,  but  in  which  perverse  sinners 
were  torn  to  pieces." 

The  Spanish  inquisition  had  never  flourished  in  any  soil  but  that  of  the 
peninsula.    It  is  possible  that  the  kin^  and  Granvella  were  sincere  in  their 

Erotestations  of  entertaining  no  intention  of  introducing  it  into  the  Nether- 
tnds,  although  the  protestations  of  such  men  are  entitled  to  but  little  weight. 
The  truth  was  that  the  Inquisition  existed  already  in  the  provinces.  This 
establishment,  like  the  edicts,  was  the  gift  of  Charles  V. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Good,  the  vicar  of  the  inauisitor-general  gave 
sentence  against  some  heretics,  who  were  burned  in  Lille  (1448).  In  1459, 
Peter  Troussart,  a  Jacobin  monk,  condemned  many  Waldenses,  together  with 
some  leading  citizens  of  Artois,  accused  of  sorcery  and  heresy.  Charles  V 
had  in  the  year  1522  applied  for  a  staff  of  inquisitors  to  his  ancient  tutor, 
whom  he  had  placed  on  the  papal  throne. 

Adrian,  accordingly,  commissioned  Van  der  Hulst  to  be  universal  and 
general  inquisitor  for  all  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time  it  was  expre^y 
stated  that  his  functions  were  not  to  supersede  those  exercised  by  the  bishops 
as  inquisitors  in  their  own  sees.  In  1537,  Ruard  Tapper  and  Michael  Drutius 
were  appointed  by  Paul  III.  The  powers  of  the  papal  inq^uisitors  had  been 
gradually  extended,  and  they  were,  by  1545,  not  only  entirely  independent 
of  the  episcopal  inquisition,  but  had  acquired  right  of  jurisdiction  over  bishops 
and  archbishops,  whom  they  were  empowered  to  arrest  and  imprison. 

[*  The  history  and  methods  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  yarioas  forms  have  been  follj  treated 
in  Appendix  A  to  Volume  X.] 
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The  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  l^ 
Philip,  in  the  very  first  month  of  his  reign  (28th  Nov.  1555). 

.^ong  all  the  inquisitors,  the  name  of  Peter  Tltelman  was  now  pre- 
eminent. He  executea  his  infamous  functions  throu^out  Flanders,  Douai, 
and  Toumay,  the  most  thriving  and  populous  portions  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  a  swiftness,  precision,  and  even  witn  a  jocularity  which  hardlv  seemed 
human.  He  burned  men  for  idle  words  or  suspected  thoughts;  ne  rarely 
waited,  according  to  his  frank  confession,  for  deeds. 

This  kind  of  work^  which  went  on  daily^  did  not  increase  the  love  of  the 
people  for  the  inquisition  or  the  edicts.  It  terrified  many,  but  it  inspired 
more  with  that  noble  resistance  to  oppresidcHi,  particulariy  to  religious  oppres- 
sion, which  is  the  sublimest  instinct  of  human  nature.  Men  confronted  the 
terrible  inquisitors  with  a  courage  e^ual  to  tiieir  cruelty.  At  Toumay,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  'ntelman's  district,  and  almost  before  his  eyes,  one  Ber- 
trand  le  Bias,  a  velvet  manufacturer,  committed  what  was  hdd  an  dmoet 
incredible  crime.  Having  b^ged  his  wife  and  children  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  what  he  was  about  to  imdertake,  he  went  on  CSinstaias-day  to  the 
cathedral  of  Toumay  and  stationed  himself  near  the  altar.  Having  awuted 
the  moment  in  which  the  priest  held  on  hi^  the  consecrated  host,  Le  Bias 
then  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  snatched  the  wafer  from  tiie  hands 
of  the  astonished  ecclesiastic,  and  broke  it  into  bits,  crang  aloud,  as  he  did 
so,  ''  Misguided  men,  do  ye  take  this  thing  to  be  Jesus  Uuist,  your  Lord  and 
Saviour?  With  these  words,  he  threw  the  fragments  on  we  ground  and 
trampled  them  with  his  feet. 

The  amazement  and  horror  were  so  universal  at  such  an  i^palling  offence, 
that  not  a  finger  was  raised  to  arrest  the  criminal.  Priests  and  congrejsation 
were  alike  paralvsed,  so  that  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape.  He  did  not  stir,  however;  he  had  come  to  the  church  determined 
to  execute  what  he  considered  a  sacred  duty,  and  to  abide  the  ccmsequences. 
After  a  time  he  was  apprehended.  The  inquisitor  demanded  if  he  rei>ented 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  protested,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  he  ^oried  in  the 
deed,  and  that  he  would  die  a  hundred  deaths  to  rescue  from  such  daily  pro- 
fanation the  name  of  his  Redeemer,  Christ.  He  was  then  put  thrice  to  the 
torture,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  reveal  his  accomplices.  Bertrand  had 
none,  however,  and  could  denounce  none.  A  frantic  sentence  was  then  de- 
vised as  a  feeble  punishment  for  so  much  wickedness.  He  was  dragged  on  a 
hurdle,  with  his  mouth  closed  with  an  iron  gag,  to  the  market-place.  Here 
his  right  hand  and  foot  were  burned  and  twisted  off  between  two  red-hot 
irons.  His  tongue  was  then  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  because  he  still  en- 
(l(»avoured  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  iron  gag  was  again  applied. 
With  his  arms  and  legs  fastened  together  behind  his  back,  he  was  then  hooked 
by  the  middle  of  his  body  to  an  iron  chain,  and  made  to  swing  to  and  fro  over 
a  slow  fire  till  he  was  entirely  roasted.  His  life  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of 
these  ingenious  tortures,  but  his  fortitude  lasted  as  long  as  his  life. 

In  the  next  year,  Titelman  caused  one  Robert  Ogier,  of  Lille^  to  be  arrested, 
together  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Their  crime  consisted  m  not  going  to 
mass,  and  in  practising  private  worsnip  at  home.  They  confessed  the  offence, 
for  they  protested  that  they  could  not  endure  to  see  the  profanation  of  their 
Saviour's  name  in  the  idolatrous  sacraments.  They  were  asked  what  rites 
they  practised  in  their  own  house.  One  of  the  sons,  a  mere  boy,  answered, 
''  We  fall  on  our  knees,  and  prav  to  God  that  he  may  enli^ten  our  hearts, 
and  forgive  our  sins.  We  pray  mr  our  sovereign,  that  his  reign  may  be  pros- 
perous, and  his  life  peaceful.    We  also  pray  u>r  the  magistrates  and  others 
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in  authority,  that  God  may  protect  and  preserve  them  all."  The  boy's  simple 
elojquenee  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  judges;  for  the  in- 
quisitor had  placed  the  case  before  the  civil  tribunal.  The  father  and  eldest 
son  were,  however,  condemned  to  the  flames.  "0  God!"  prayed  the  youth 
at  the  stake,  ''Eternal  Father,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  in  the  name 
of  thy  beloved  Son."  "Thou  liest,  scoimdrel!"  fiercely  interrupted  a  monk, 
who  was  lighting  the  fire;  "God  is  not  your  father;  ye  are  the  devil's  children. 
As  the  flames  rose  about  them,  the  boy  cried  out  once  more,  "  Look^  my  father, 
all  heaven  is  opening,  and  I  see  ten  hundred  thousand  ancels  rejoicing  over 
us.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  we  are  dying  for  the  truth."  "Thou  liestl  thou 
liest!"  again  screamed  the  monk;  "all  hell  is  opening,  and  you  see  t^i  thou- 
sand devils  thrusting  you  into  eternal  fire."  Eight  dajrs  afterwards,  tiie  wife 
of  Ogier  and  his  other  son  were  burned;  so  that  there  was  an  end  of  that 
family.  Such  are  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  a 
single  district  of  the  Netherlands. 

Are  these  things  related  merely  to  excite  superfluous  horror?  Are  the 
sufferings  of  these  obscure  Christians  beneath  the  dignity  of  history?  Ls  it 
not  better  to  deal  with  murder  and  oppression  in  the  abstract,  without  enter- 
ing into  trivial  details?  The  answer  is  that  these  things  are  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  at  this  epoch;  that  these  hideous  detaus  furnish  the  causes 
of  that  immense  movement  out  of  which  a  great  republic  was  bom  and  an 
ancient  tyranny  destroyed;  and  that  Cardinal  Granvella  was  ridiculous 
when  he  asserted  that  the  people  would  not  open  their  mouths  if  the  sei- 
gniors did  not  make  such  a  noise.  Because  the  great  lords  "  owed  their  very 
souls,"  because  convulsions  might  help  to  pay  their  debts  and  furnish  fortn 
their  masquerades  and  banquets^  because  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ambitious 
and  Egmont  jealous  of  the  cardmal  —  therefore  superficial  writers  foimd  it 
quite  natural  that  the  country  should  be  disturbed,  although  that  "vile  and 
mischievous  animal,  the  people,"  might  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance 
of  the  system  which  had  been  at  work  so  long.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
exactly  because  the  movement  was  a  popular  and  a  religious  movement  that 
it  will  alwavs  retain  its  place  among  the  most  unportant  events  of  history. 
Dipiified  documents,  state  papers,  solemn  treaties,  are  often  of  no  more 
value  than  the  lambskin  on  which  they  are  engrossed.  Ten  thousand  name- 
less victims,  in  the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  may  build  up  great 
states  and  alter  the  aspect  of  whole  continents. 

Upon  some  minds,  declamation  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligious tyranny  makes  but  a  vague  impression,  while  an  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  them,  for  example,  by  a  dry,  concrete,  cynical  entry  in  an 
account  hook,  such  as  the  following,  taken  at  hazard  from  the  register  of 
municipal  expenses  at  Toumay,  during  the  years  with  which  we  are  now 
occupied: 

"To  M.  Jacques  Barra,  executioner,  for  having  tortured,  twice,  Jean  de 
Lannoy,  ten  sous.  To  the  same,  for  having  executed,  by  fire,  said  Lannoy, 
sixty  sous.    For  having  thrown  his  cinders  mto  the  river,  eight  sous." 

This  was  the  treatment  to  which  thousands  had  been  subjected  in  the 
provinces.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  burned,  and  their  "cinders" 
thrown  away,  for  idle  words  against  Rome,  spoken  years  before,  for  praymg 
alone  in  their  closets,  for  not  kneeling  to  a  wafer  when  they  met  it  in  the 
streets,  for  thoughts  to  which  they  had  never  given  utterance,  but  which,  on 
inquiry,  they  were  too  honest  to  deny.  Certainly  with  this  work  going  on 
year  after  year  in  every  city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  now  set  into  renewed 
and  vigorous  action  by  a  man  who  wore  a  crown  only  that  he  might  the  better 
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torture  his  fellow  creatures,  it  was  time  that  the  very  stoiieB  in  the  streets 
should  be  moved  to  mutiny. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  of  how  much  value  were  the  protestations  of  Philip 
and  of  Granvella,  on  which  much  stress  has  latterly^  been  laid,  that  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  introduce  the  Spanish  inquisition.  Wiih  the  edicts 
and  the  Netherland  inquisition,  such  as  we  have  described  them,  tlie  step 
was  hardly  necessary. 

In  fact,  the  main  difference  between  the  two  institutions  consisted  in  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  in  discovering  such  of  its  idctims  as  were 
disposed  to  deny  their  faith.  The  invurible  machinery  was  less  requisite  for 
the  Netherlands.  Tliere  was  comparatively  littie  (Umculty  in  ferreting  out 
the  "vermin"  —  to  use  the  expresricHi  of  a  Walloon  historian  of  tiiat  age 
(Renon  de  France/)  —  so  that  it  was  only  nececBary  to  maintain  in  good  work- 
ing order  the  apparatus  for  destroying  the  noxious  creatures  when  unearthed. 
Philip,  who  did  not  often  say  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words,  once  expressed 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  m  a  sin^e  sentence:  ''Wherrfore  introduce 
the  Spanish  inquisition?"  said  he;  ''the  inquisiti(Hi  of  the  Netheriands  is 
much  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain." 

Such  was  the  system  of  religious  persecution  oonmienoed  l^  Charles, 
and  perfected  by  Philip.  The  king  could  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  mvantion, 
which  justly  belonged  to  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time,  his  responsibility 
for  the  unutterable  woe  caused  by  the  continuance  <tf  the  scheme  is  not  a  jot 
diminished.^* 

THE  COMPROMISE  OF  FEBBUABT,  1566 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  the  people  had  reached  that  intch  of 
despair  which  is  the  great  force  of  the  oppressed.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  thdr  partinns 
and  friends,  had  smcercly  desired  the  public  peace,  and  acted  in  the  oommon 
interest  of  the  king  and  the  people,  but  all  the  nobles  had  not  acted  with 
the  same  constitutional  moderation.  Many  of  those,  disappomted  on  personal 
accounts,  others  professing  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  rest  varioudy  affected 
by  manifold  motives,  formed  a  body  of  violent  and  sometimes  of  imprudent 
malcont<»nt.s.  The  marriage  of  Alessandro  prince  of  Parma,  son  of  tne  gov- 
cmant,  which  was  celebrated  in  1565  at  Brussels,  brought  together  an  im- 
mense number  of  these  dissatisfied  nobles. 

Nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a  leader,  to  give  consistency  and  weight  to 
the  confederacy  which  was  as  yet  but  in  embryo.  This  was  douUy  furnished 
in  the  persons  of  Louis  of  Nassau  and  Henry  of  Brederode.  The  former, 
brotfior  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  possessed  of  many  of  those  brilliant 
(luaHtios  which  mark  men  as  worthy  of  distinction  in  times  of  peril.  Eklu- 
catod  at  Gonova,  he  was  passionately  attached  to  the  reformed  religion,  and 
identified  in  liis  liatrod  the  Catholic  church  and  the  tjrranny  of  Spain.  Brave 
and  imi)otu()us,  he  wjis,  to  his  elder  brother,  but  as  an  adventurous  partisaji 
compared  with  a  sagacious  general.  He  loved  William  as  well  as  he  aid  their 
common  caus(%  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  both. 

Henry  of  l^roderode,  lonl  of  Vianen  and  marquis  of  Utrecht,  was  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  counts  of  Holland.  This  illustrious  ori^,  whidi 
in  his  own  oy(\s  formed  a  high  claim  to  distmction,  had  not  procured  him 
any  of  tliose  employments  or  dignities  which  he  considered  his  dneJf 

Louis  of  Nassau,  Nicholas  de  Hames,  and  certain  other  gentlemen  met 
at  the  l)aths  of  Spa.    At  this  secret  assembly,  the  foundations  of  the  Com- 
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promise  were  definitely  laid.^  A  document  was  afterwards  drawn  up,  which 
was  circulated  for  signatures  in  the  early  part  of  1566.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  memorable  paper  was  simultaneously  signed  and  sworn 
to  at  any  solemn  scene  like  that  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
or  like  some  of  the  subsequent  transactions  in  the  Netherland  revolt  arranged 
purposely  for  dramatic  effect.  Several  copies  of  the  Compromise  were  pamd 
secretly  from  hand  to  hand,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  some  two  thou- 
sand signatures  had  been  obtained.    The  original  copy  bore  but  three  names 

—  those  of  Brederode,  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Louis  of  Nassau.  The  composition  of  the  pspet 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Philip  van  Mamix,  lora  ^ 
Sainte-AIdegonde,  although  the  fact  is  not  indis- 
putable. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  main  supporters  of  the 
famous  league.  The  language  of  the  document 
was  such  that  patriotic  Catholics  could  sign  as 
honestly  as  Protestants.  It  inveighed  bitterlv 
against  the  tyranny  of  "a  heap  of  strangers/' 
who,  influenced  only  by  private  avarice  and  am- 
bition, were  making  use  of  an  aifected  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  persuade  the  king  into  a  vio- 
lation of  his  oaths.  It  denounced  the  refusal  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  edicts.  It  declared 
the  Inquisition,  which  it  seemed  the  intention  of 
government  to  fix  permanently  upon  them,  as 
"  iniquitous,  contrary  to  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine, surpassing  the  greatest  barbarism  which  was 
ever  practised  oy  tyrants,  and  as  redoimding  to 
the  dishonour  of  God  and  to  the  total  desolation 
of  the  country.'* 

The  signers  protested,  therefore,  that  "having 
a  due  regard  to  their  duties  as  faithful  vassals  en 
his  majesty,  and  especially  as  noblemen,  and  in 
onier  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  their 
lives  by  those  who,  under  pretext  of  religion, 
wished  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder  and 
murder,"  they  had  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  holy  covenant  and  solemn  oatJi  to  resist 
the  inquisition.  They  mutually  promised  to  op- 
pose it  in  every  shape,  open  or  covert,  imder  whatever  mask  it  might  assume, 
whether  bearing  the  name  of  inquisition,  placard,  or  edict,  "and  to  extirpate 
and  eradicate  the  thing  in  any  form,  as  the  mother  of  all  iniquity  and  dis- 
order." They  protested  before  God  and  man  that  they  would  attempt 
nothing  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lord  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  king's  gran^ 
deur,  majesty,  or  dominion.  They  declared,  on  the  contrary,  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  "  maintain  the  monarch  in  his  estate,  and  to  suppress  all  seditionSi 

*  This  appears  from  the  sentence  pronounced  against  De  Hames  (Toisin  d*0r)  by  the  Blood- 
Coancil  on  the  17th  May,  1668.  "  Charge  d*avoir  este  ung  des  autJ^eura  de  la  deditieuae  et  per* 
nieieuae  conjuration  ei  Ugue  dea  eonfederez  (qu%*la  appeUent  Compromia)  et  dieeUe  premiaremmU 
avoir  jecie  lea  fondemena  d  la  fontaine  de  Spa,  aveeq  le  Compie  Loya  da  Naaaau  ai  amltraa  •< 
apria  environ  le  moia  de  Deeembre,  1565,  Parreate  la  aigna  ei  jure  en  eeaie  villa  de  Bruspena 
en  aa  maiaon  ei  a  icelle  aiiire  ei  induici  pluaieura  aultrea." — Begiatre  dea  Condamnia  ei  Bat^ 
nia  a  cauae  dea  Troublea  dea  Faya-Baa  dap.  Van  1568  d  1572. 
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tumults,  monopolies,  and  factions."  They  engaged  to  preserve  their  con- 
federation, thus  formed,  forever  inviolable,  and  to  permit  none  of  its  members 
to  be  persecuted  in  any  manner,  in  body  or  goods,  oy  any  proceeding  founded 
on  the  Inquisition,  the  edicts,  or  the  present  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Compromise  was  in  its  ori^  a  covenant 
of  nobles.  It  was  directed  against  the  foreign  influence  b]r  which  the  Netlier- 
lands  were  exclusively  governed,  and  against  the  Inquisition,  whether  papal, 
episcopal,  or  by  edict.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  controlled 
entirely  by  Spanish  masters,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Netherlands  into  subjection  to  a  junta  of  foreigners  sitting  at 
Madnd.  Nothing  more  Intimate  could  be  imagined  than  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  such  a  policy .<* 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  offered  their  signatiures,  and  several  Gatholic 
priests  among  the  rest.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  counts  EgmcHit. 
Horn,  and  Meghem  declined  becoming  actual  parties  to  this  bold  measure;  and 
when  the  question  was  debated  as  to  the  most  apinropriate  wav  of  presenting 
an  address  to  the  govemante,  these  noblemen  advised  the  mildest  and  most 
respectful  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  purposed  deputation. 

At  the  first  intelligence  of  these  proceedings,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  ab- 
sorbed by  terror,  had  no  resource  but  to  assemble  hastily  such  members  of 
the  council  of  state  as  were  at  Brussels;  and  she  entreated,  by  the  most 
pressing  letters,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  C!ount  Horn  to  resume  their  places 
at  this  coimcil.  But  three  courses  of  conduct  seemed  applicaUe  to  the 
emergency:  to  take  up  arms;  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  confederates;  or 
to  temporise  and  to  amuse  them  with  a  feint  of  moderation,  until  the  orders 
of  the  kinj^  might  be  obtamed  from  Spain.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a 
lapse  of  four  months  that  the  coimcil  finally  met  to  (kliberate  on  these 
important  questions;  and  during  this  long  mterval  at  such  a  crisis,  the 
confederates  gained  constant  accession  to  their  numbers,  and  comidetdy 
consolidated  their  plans. 

The  opinions  in  the  coimcil  were  greatly  divided  as  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment towards  those  whom  one  party  considered  patriots  acting  in  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  other  as  rebels  in  open  revolt  against  the  king. 
The  princes  of  Orange  and  Barlaymont  were  the  principal  l^ers  and  chief 
speakers  at  either  side.  But  the  reasonings  of  the  former,  backed  by  the 
urgency  of  events,  carried  the  majority  of  the  suffrages;  and  a  promised 
redress  of  grievances  was  agreed  on  beforehand,  as  the  anticipated  answer 
to  the  coming  demands. 

THE   "request"   op  THE   " BEGGARS " 

Even  wliile  the  council  of  state  held  its  sittings,  the  report  was  spread 
through  Brussels  that  the  confederates  were  approaching.  And  at  length 
they  did  ent<»r  the  city,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  the  representatives 
of  the  first  families  in  the  country.*  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  April, 
1566,  they  walked  in  solenm  procession  to  the  palace.  Their  demeanour  was 
highly  ini[K)sing,  from  their  mingled  air  of  forbearance  and  determination. 
All  Brussels  thronged  out  to  gaze  and  sympathise  with  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  of  men  whose  resolute  step  showed  they  were  no  common  sup- 
pliants, but  whose  nimlest  bearing  had  none  of  the  seditious  aur  of  faction. 
The  government  received  the  distinguished  petitioners  with  courtesy,  listened 

[*  The  total  numWr  weh  alxuit  four  bundred  instead  of  the  Uiirtj-fire  tliottamd  soldieni 

tbo  ret^ut  had  bwu  warned  to  exi>ect.  —  BiiOK.'] 
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to  their  detail  of  grievances  [called  "  the  Request"],  and  retiuned  a  moderate, 
conciliatory,  but  evasive  answer. 

The  confederation,  which  owed  its  birth  to  and  was  cradled  in  social 
enjo3anents,  was  consolidated  in  the  midst  of  a  feast.  The  day  following 
this  first  deputation  to  the  government,  Brederode  gave  a  grand  repast  to 
his  associates  in  the  h6tel  Kuilenburg.  Three  hundred  guests  were  present. 
Inflamed  by  joy  and  hope,  their  spirits  rose  high  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
and  temperance  gave  way  to  temerity.  In  the  midst  of  their  carousing, 
some  of  the  members  remarked  that,  when  the  govemante  received  the  written 
petition,  Count  Barlaymont  observed  to  her  that  she  had  "nothing  to  fear 
from  such  a  band  of  b^ars"  (tas  de  gueux).  The  fact  was  that  many  of 
the  confederates  were,  ffom  individual  extravagance  and  mismanagement, 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  as  to  justify  in  some  sort  the  sarcasm. 
The  chiefs  of  the  company  oeing  at  that  very  moment  debating  on  the  name 
which  they  should  choose  for  this  patriotic  league,  the  title  of  gueux  was 
instantly  proposed,  and  adopted  with  acclamation.* 

The  reproach  it  was  originally  intended  to  convey  became  neutralised, 
as  its  general  application  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  fortunes  concealed  its  effect 
as  a  stigma  on  many  to  whom  it  might  be  seriously  applied.  Neither  were 
examples  wanting  of  the  most  absurd  and  apparently  dishonouring  nicknames 
being  elsewhere  adopted  by  powerful  political  parties.  "Long  live  the 
gueux!"  was  the  toast  given  and  tumultuously  drunk  by  this  madbrained 
company;  and  Brederode,  setting  no  bounds  to  the  boisterous  excitement 
which  followed,  procured  immediately  and  slung  across  his  shoulders  a  wallet 
such  as  was  worn  by  pilgrims  and  beggars;  dramc  to  the  health  of  all  present, 
in  a  wooden  cup  or  porringer;  and  loudly  swore  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  fortune  and  life  lor  the  common  cause.  Each  man  passed  round  the  bowl, 
which  he  first  put  to  his  lips,  repeated  the  oath,  and  thus  pled^  himself 
to  the  compact. 

The  tumult  caused  by  this  ceremony,  so  ridiculous  in  itself  but  so  sub- 
lime in  its  results,  attracted  to  the  spot  the  prince  of  Orange  and  counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  whose  presence  is  imiversally  attributed  by  the  historians 

[>  Notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  Gachard''  it  is  probable  that  the  seignenr  of  Barlaj- 
mont  will  retain  the  reputation  of  originating  the  famous  name  of  the  ''b^gars.**  Qachard 
cites  Wesenbeke,'  Bor,«*  Le  Petit,*  Meteren,<>  among  contemporaries,  and  Strada,^  and  Van 
der  VyncktP  among  later  writers,  as  having  sanctioned  the  anecdote  in  which  the  taunt  of 
Barlaymont  is  recoiled.  The  learned  and  acute  critic  is  disposed  to  question  the  aocuracj  of  the 
report,  both  upon  a  priori  grounds,  and  because  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  circumstance 
either  in  the  officiid  or  confidential  correspondence  of  the  duchess  Margaret  with  the  king.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  duchess  in  her  agitation  did  not  catch  the  expression  of  Barlay- 
mont, or  did  not  understand  it,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  chronicle  it,  if  she  did.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  she  was  herself  not  ver^r  familiar  with  the  French  language,  and  that 
she  was  writing  to  a  man  who  thought  that  "pistoUe  meant  some  kind  of  knife. '  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  and  could  not  report  everything  said  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  three  hundred  gentlemen  present  mif  ht  have  heard  and  understood 
better  than  Madame  de  Parma  the  sarcasm  of  the  finance  minister,  whether  It  were  uttered 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  council-chamber,  or  during  their  withdrawal  into  the  hall.  The  testi- 
mony of  Pontus  Payen,«  a  contemporary,  almost  always  well  informed,  and  one  whooe  position 
as  a  Catholic  Walloon,  noble  and  officiid,  necessarily  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  per- 
sonages engaged  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes,  is  worthy  of  much  respect.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  thi«  manuscript  alludes  to  a  repetition  by  Barlaymont  of  his  famous  sarcasm 
upon  the  same  day.  To  the  names  of  contemporary  historians,  cited  by  Gachard,  may  be 
added  those  of  Van  der  Haer  **  and  of  two  foreign  writers.  President  De  Thou  •  and  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,'  Hooft,**  not  a  contemporary  certainly,  but  bom  within  four  or  five  years  of  the 
event,  relates  the  anecdote,  but  throws  a  doubt  u]>on  its  accuracy.  Those  inclined  to  acault  the 
baron  of  having  perpetrated  the  immortal  witticism  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  If 
they  think  it  a  reasonable  one.  That  it  is  so,  they  have  the  high  authority  of  M.  Gachard  and 
of  the  provost  Hooft.  —  MaTLBT.<(] 
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to  accident.  They  entered;  and  Brederode^  who  did  the  hcmoun  of  the 
mansion,  forced  them  to  be  seated,  and  to  join  m  the  festivity.  The  ap- 
pearance of  three  such  distinguisned  personages  heightened  the  fsmsral 
excitement;  and  the  most  important  assemUa^  that  had  for  centun^si  met 
together  in  the  Netherlands  mm^ed  the  discussum  of  affairs  of  state  with  all 
the  burlesque  extravagance  of  a  debauch. 

But  this  frantic  scene  did  not  finish  the  affiur.  What  they  resolved  on 
while  dnmk,  they  prepared  to  perform  when  sober.  RallymgHsigns  and 
watchwords  were  adopted  and  soon  disi^yed. 
It  was  thought  that  nothing  bett^  suited  die 
occasion  than  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
costume  as  well  as  the  tide  of  b^marv.  In  a  very 
few  da3rs  the  city  streets  were  fiUed  with  men  in 
erey  cloaks,  fashioned  on  the  model  of  those  used 
by  mendicants  and  pilgrims.  Elach  confederate 
caused  this  uniform  to  be  worn  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  replaced  with  it  the  livery 
of  his  servants.  Several  fastened  to  their  girdles 
or  their  sword-hilts  small  wooden  drinking-eups, 
clasp-knives,  and  other  symbols  of  the  b^gmg 
fraternity;  while  all  soon  wore  on  their  breasts 
a  medal  of  gold  or  silver,  representing  on  (me  side 
the  effigy  of  Philip,  with  the  words,  "Faithful  to 
the  king,"  and  on  me  reverse,  two  hands  dasped, 
with  the  motto,  "Jusqu'h  la  oemoe  "  (even  to  the 
wallet).  From  this  origin  arose  the  applicaticHi 
of  the  word  gueiix,  in  its  political  sense,  as  com- 
mon to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neuierlands 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformaticmi  and 
took  up  arms  against  their  tjrrant. 

Having  presented  two  subseouent  remcHi- 
strances  to  the  govemante  and  obtiuned  some 
consoling  promises  of  moderation,  the  chief 
confederates  quitted  Brussels,  leaving  several 
directors  to  sustain  their  cause  in  the  capital; 
while  they  themselves  spread  into  the  various 
provinces,  exciting  the  people  to  join  the  legal 
and  constitutional  resistance  with  which  they 
were  resolved  to  oppose  the  mareh  of  bigotry 
and  despotism. 

A  new  form  of  edict  was  now  decided  on  by  the  govemante  and  her 
council;  and  after  various  insidious  and  illegal  but  succeMul  tricks,  die  con- 
sent of  several  of  the  provinces  was  obtained  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
that,  under  a  guise  of  comparative  moderation,  were  litde  less  abominable 
than  those  commanded  by  the  king.  These  were  formally  signed  by  die 
council,  and  despatched  to  Spain  to  receive  Philip's  sanction,  and  thus  ac()uue 
the  force  of  law.  The  embassy  to  Madrid  was  confided  to  the  marquis  of 
Bergen  and  the  baron  of  Montigny,  the  latter  of  whom  was  brother  to  C!ount 
Horn,  and  had  formerly  been  employed  on  a  like  mission.  ^  Montigny  appears 
to  have  had  some  qualms  of  apprehension  in  undertakmg  this  new  office. 
His  good  genius  seemed  for  a  white  to  stand  between  him  and  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.  An  accident  which  happened  to  his  colleague  allowed  an  ex- 
cuse for  retarding  his  journey.    But  the  govemante  u^^ed  him  away:  be 
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set  out,  and  reached  his  destination  —  not  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  coiintry 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  but  to  perish  a  victim  to  his  patriotism. 

The  situation  of  the  patriot  lords  was  at  this  crisis  peculiarly  embarrassing. 
The  conduct  of  the  confederates  was  so  essentially  tantamount  to  open  re- 
bellion, that  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends  foimd  it  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the  court  and  the  people.  All  their  wishes 
urged  them  to  join  at  once  in  the  public  cause;  but  they  were  restrained  by 
a  lingering  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  whose  employments  they  still  held, 
and  whose  confidence  they  were,  therefore,  nommafly  supposed  to  share. 
Be  their  individual  motives  or  reasoning  what  they  might,  they  at  length 
adopted  the  alternative,  and  resigned  their  places.  Coimt  Horn  retired  to 
his  estates;  Count  Egmont  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  [Aachen],  imder  the 
pretext  of  being  ordered  thither  by  his  physicians;  the  prince  of  Orange  re- 
mained for  a  while  at  Brussels. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  confederation  gained  ground  every  day.  Its  meas- 
ures had  totally  changed  the  face  of  afTau-s  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  The 
general  discontent  now  acquired  stability  and  consequent  importance.  The 
chief  merchants  of  many  of  the  towns  enrolled  themselves  in  the  patriot 
band. 

THE  CALVINIST  OUTBREAK 

An  occasion  so  favourable  for  the  rapid  promulgation  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  promptly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  French  Huguenots  and  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  of  Germany.  The  disciples  of  reform  poured  from  all  quarters 
into  the  Low  Countries,  and  made  prodigious  progress,  with  all  the  energy 
of  proselytes,  and  too  often  with  the  fury  of  fanatics.  The  three  principal 
sects  into  which  the  reformers  were  divided  were  those  of  the  AnaoaptistSi 
the  Calvinists,  and  the  Lutherans.  The  first  and  least  numerous  were  chiefly 
established  in  Friesland.  The  second  were  spread  over  the  eastern  provinces. 
Their  doctrines  being  already  admitted  into  some  kingdoms  of  tne  north, 
they  were  protected  by  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire.  The  third, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy,  abounded  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, and  particularly  in  Flanders.  They  were  supported  by  the  zc^ous 
efforts  of  French,  Swiss,  and  German  ministers;  and  their  dogmas  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  established  religion  of  England.  The  city  of  Antwerp 
was  the  central  point  of  imion  for  the  three  sects;  but  the  onl)r  principle  they 
held  in  common  was  their  hatred  against  popery,  the  Inquisition;  and  Spain. 

The  govemante  had  now  issued  orders  to  the  chief  magistrates  to  pro- 
ceed with  moderation  against  the  heretics  —  orders  which  were  obeyed  in 
their  most  ample  latitude  by  those  to  whose  sympathies  they  were  so  congenial. 
Until  then,  the  Protestants  were  satisfied  to  meet  by  stealth  at  night;  but 
imder  this  negative  protection  of  the  authorities  they  now  boldly  assembled 
in  public.  Field-preachings  commenced  in  Flanders;  and  the  minister  who 
first  set  this  example  was  Herman  Strieker,  a  converted  monk,  a  native  of 
Overyssel,  a  powerful  speaker  and  a  bold  enthusiast.  He  soon  drew  together 
an  audience  of  seven  thousand  persons.  A  furious  magistrate  rushed  among 
this  crowd,  and  hoped  to  disperse  them  sword  in  hand;  but  he  was  soon 
struck  down,  mortally  wounded,  with  a  shower  of  stones.  Irritated  and 
emboldened  by  this  rash  attempt,  the  Protestants  assembled  in  still  greater 
numbers  near  Alost;  but  on  this  occasion  they  appeared  with  poniards, 
guns,  and  halberds.  Thev  entrenched  themselves  imder  the  protection  of 
wagons  and  all  sorts  of  obstacles  to  a  sudden  attack;  placed  outposts  and 
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videttes;  and  thus  took  the  field  m  the  doubly  dangerous  aspect  of  fanaticisin 
and  war. 

Similar  assemblies  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Flanders,  mflamed  by 
the  exhortations  of  Strieker  and  anottier  iHreaeheri  called  Peter  Datiien,  of 
Poperinghe.  It  was  calculated  that  fifteen  thounnd  men  attended  some 
of  these  preachings;  while  a  tlurd  apoede  of  Oalvinism,  Ambrose  VUle,  a 
Frenchman,  successfuUy  excited  the  mhabitants  of  Toumay,  Valenciennes, 
and  Antwerp,  to  form  a  conunon  league  for  the  promulgation  of  their  faith, 
llie  sudden  appearance  of  Brederode  at  the  latter  place  decided  their  [dan, 
and  gave  the  courage  to  fix  on  a  day  for  its  executicHi.  An  immense  assem- 
blage simultaneous  quitted  the  three  cities  at  a  preconcerted  time:  and 
when  they  united  their  forces  at  the  appointed  renoeivousy  the  preadungs. 
exhortations,  and  psalm-smging  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  sevatu 
Huguenot  and  German  ministers,  and  continued  for  several  days  in  all  the 
zealous  extravagance  which  may  be  well  imagined  to  characterise  such  a 
scene. 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  were  terrified  for  the  safety  of  the  place,  and 
courier  after  courier  was  despatched  to  the  govemant  at  Brussds  to  imidore 
her  presence.  The  duchess,  not  daring  to  take  such  a  step  without  the  au- 
thonty  of  the  king,  sent  C!ount  M^em  as  her  representative,  with  proposals 
to  the  magistrates  to  call  out  the  garrijxm.  The  populace  soon  understood 
the  object  of  this  messenger;  and  asnulinff  him  with  a  violent  outcry,  forced 
him  to  fly  from  the  city.  Ilien  the  OaJvinists  petitioned  the  mapstrates 
for  permission  to  openly  exercise  their  rdif^on,  and  for  the  grant  of  a  temple 
in  which  to  celebrate  its  rites.  The  magistrates  in  this  conjuncture  re- 
newed their  application  to  the  govemant,  and  entreated  her  to  send  the  prince 
of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  saving  the  city  from  destruction. 
The  duchess  was  forced  to  adopt  this  bitter  alternative:  and  the  prince,  after 
repeated  refusals  to  mix  again  in  public  affairs,  yidded  at  length,  less  to  tiie 
supplications  of  the  govemante  than  to  his  own  wishes  to  do  another  service 
to  the  cause  of  his  coimtry.  At  half  a  league  from  the  city  he  was  met  by 
Brederode,  with  an  immense  concourse  of  peoide  of  all  sects  and  opinions, 
who  hailed  him  as  a  protector  from  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  a  saviour 
from  the  dangers  of  their  own  excess.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wisdom, 
the  firninoss,  and  the  benevolence  with  which  he  managed  all  conflicting 
interests  and  preserved  tranquillity  amidst  a  chaos  of  opposing  prejudices 
and  passions. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  field-preachings  the  govemante  had 
iinplorod  the  confederate  lords  to  aid  her  for  the  re-establishment  of  order. 
Hnnlerode  seized  this  excuse  for  convoking  a  general  meeting  of  the  associates, 
which  consequently  took  place  at  the  town  of  St.  Trond,  in  the  district  of 
Lic^ge  (July  13th,  1566).  Full  two  thousand  of  the  members  appeared  on 
the  summons.  The  language  held  m  this  assembly  was  much  stronger  and 
l(»ss  (Miuivocal  than  that  formerly  used.  Hie  delay  m  the  arrival  of  the  king^s 
answer  presaged  ill  as  to  his  intentions;  while  the  rapid  growth  of  the  public 
power  seemed  to  mark  the  present  as  the  tune  for  succemuUy  demandmg  all 
that  th('  [X'ople  required.  Several  of  the  Cftthdic  members,  still  royalists 
at  heart,  were  shocked  to  hear  a  total  liberty  of  conscience  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  privileges  sought  for.  The  young  count  of  Mansfeld,  among  others, 
withdrew  immediately  from  the  confederation;  and  thus  the  first  stone 
seenuMl  to  lx»  n^moved  from  this  unperfecUy  constructed  edifice. 

Tlie  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont  were  applied  to,  and  appomted 
l)y  the  govemante,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  confederates.  Twelve  of 
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the  latter,  among  whom  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  Brederode,  and  KuUenburg 
[or  Culenborg],  met  them  by  appointment  at  DuflBe,  a  village  not  far  from 
Mechlin.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  respectful  but  finn  address  to 
the  govemante,  repelling  her  accusations  of  having  entered  into  foreign  treaties; 
declaring  their  readiness  to  march  against  the  French  troops,  should  they 
set  foot  in  the  country;  and  claiming,  with  the  utmost  force  of  reasoning, 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  This  was  replied  to  by  an  entreaty 
that  they  would  still  wait  patiently  for  twentjr-four  da3rs,  in  hopes  of  an 
answer  from  the  king;  and  she  sent  the  marquis  of  Bergen  in  all  speed  to 
Madrid,  to  support  Montigny  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  some  prompt  aecision 
from  Philip. 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Segovia,  assembled  his  coimcil,  conosting  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  and  eight  other  grandees.  The  two  deputies  from  the 
Netherlands  attended  the  deliberations,  which  were  held  for  several  successive 
days;  but  the  king  was  never  present.  The  whole  state  of  affairs  being  de- 
bated with  what  appears  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view,  considering  the 
hostile  prejudices  of  this  coimcU,  it  was  decided  to  advise  the  king  to  adopt 
generally  a  more  moderate  line  of  conduct  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  abolish 
the  Inquisition;  at  the  same  time  prohibitinjg  under  the  most  awful  threats  all 
confederation,  assemblage,  or  public  preachings,  imder  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  king's  first  care  on  receiving  this  advice  was  to  order,  m  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  prayer  and  procession  to  implore  the 
divine  approbation  on  the  resolutions  which  he  had  formed.  He  appeared 
then  in  person  at  the  council  of  state,  and  issued  a  decree,  by  which  he  refused 
his  consent  to  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  and  bound  himself  to 
take  several  German  regiments  into  his  pay.  He  ordered  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  by  a  private  letter,  to  immediately  cause  to  be  raised  three  thousand 
cavalry  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  he  remitted  to  her  for  this  purpose  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  in  gold.  He  next  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to 
several  of  his  partisans  in  the  various  towns,  encouraging  them  in  their  fiddity 
to  his  purposes,  and  promising  them  his  support.  He  rejected  the  adoption 
of  the  moderation  recommended  to  him;  but  he  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition  in  its  most  odious  sense,  re-establishing  that  modified 
species  [the  Episcopal  inquisition]  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Nether- 
lands by  Charles  V.  The  people  of  that  devoted  country  were  thus  successful 
in  obtaming  one  unportant  concession  from  the  kin^,  and  in  meeting  imex- 
pected  consideration  from  this  Spanish  council.  Whether  these  measures 
had  been  calculated  with  a  view  te  their  failure,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine: 
at  all  events  they  came  too  late  [Aug.  12th,  1566].  When  rhilip's  letters 
reached  Brussels,  the  iconoclasts  or  image-breakers  were  abroad. 

It  requires  no  profound  research  to  comprehend  the  impulse  which  leads 
a  horde  of  fanatics  to  the  most  monstrous  excesses.  That  the  deeds  of  the 
iconoclasts  arose  from  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  mere  vulgar  fury,  admits 
of  no  doubt.1/ 

The  historian  Strada  ^  was  a  conteinporary  of  these  scenes  and  has  vividly 
described  them,  from  the  Spanish  and  Jesuit  viewpoint.  The  old  translation 
of  Sir  Robert  Stapleton  well  accords  with  the  spirit.^ 

strada's  account  op  the  image-breaking  frenzy  (1666) 

The  people,  partly  corrupted  with  heresie,  partly  dreading  the  Inquisition, 
exceedingly  favoured  the  hereticks  that  fought  to  overthrow  that  judicature. 
Upon  Assumption-eve,  they  began  to  rifle  the  low-coimtrey  churches;   first 
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rising  in  the  lower  Flanders.  In  these  parts  a  few  of  the  raskall  sort  of 
hcreticks  met  and  joyned  themselves  with  some  companies  of  thieveSy  upon 
the  day  appointed  for  proclaiming  war  against  heaven,  led  on  by  no  com- 
mander but  impietie;  their  arms  were  staves,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  ropes, 
fitter  to  pull  down  houses  than  to  fi^t  withall;  some  few  of  them  had  swords 
and  muskets.  Thus  accoutred,  as  if  they  had  been  furies  vomited  from  hdU. 
they  broke  into  the  towns  and  villajges  about  St.  Omer,  and  if  they  had  found 
the  doors  of  churches  or  monastenes  shut,  forced  them  open,  fitting  away 
their  religious  inhabitants:  and  overturning  the  altars,  they  defaced  the 
monuments  of  saints,  and  broke  to  pieces  then*  sacred  imaip.  Whatsoever 
they  saw  dedicated  to  God,  and  to  tne  Uessed,  they  pulled  it  down  and  trod 
it  under  their  feet  to  dirt,  whilst  their  rin^eaders  cutpt  them  on  the  backs 
and  mcouraged  them  with  all  their  force  to  destroy  tne  idols. 

The  hereticks,  dad  of  this  successe,  with  unanimous  consent,  shouted 
and  cryed  aloud  — ^'  Let  us  to  YpresI "  that  being  a  city  much  frequented  by 
the  Calvinists.  And  they  were  orawn  thither,  as  well  out  of  hope  of  prote^ 
tion,  as  out  of  hatred  they  bare  to  the  bishop  of  that  city,  Martm  lUtnovins, 
an  eminently  virtuous  and  learned  man.  and  tl^refore  meriting  the  epieen 
of  hereticks.  Whereupon  they  ran  violently  thither,  gathering  upon  the 
way  such  vagabonds  and  b^gars  as  joyned  with  them  out  of  hope  of  jdunder. 
And  as  a  snowball  rolling  mm  the  top  of  a  hill  grows  still  g^ter  by  the 
accesse  of  new  snow,  through  which  it  passes,  and  wherdn  it  is  involved;  so 
these  thievish  vagabonds  multiplying  by  the  wav^  the  farther  they  go  the 
more  they  rage,  and  the  more  considerable  tfa^  thievish  strength  i^pears. 

And  when  they  had  pillaged  a  few  small  inllages  about  Ypres^  upon  the 
very  day  of  the  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vugin,  the  citisens  of  z  {wes  open- 
ing their  gates  imto  them,  they  entered  the  town,  and  went  directly  to  the 
cathedral  church,  where  everyone  fell  to  work.  Scmie  set  ladders  to  the 
walls,  with  hammers  and  staves  battering  the  pictures.  Others  broke  asunder 
the  iron  work,  seats,  and  pulpits.  Others,  casting  ropes  about  the  great 
statues  of  our  Saviour  Christ  and  the  saints,  pulled  tnem  down  to  the  ^und. 
Others  stole  the  consecrated  plate,  burnt  tne  sacred  books,  and^  stnpt  the 
altars  of  their  holy  ornaments;  and  that,  with  so  much  securitie,  with  so 
little  regard  of  the  magistrate  or  prelates,  as  you  would  think  they  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  common  councell.  and  were  m  pay  with  the  citie.  With  the 
same  fury  they  likewise  burnt  tne  bishop  of  Ypres'  library  and  destroved 
the  rest  of  the  churches  and  religious  nouses  of  the  town^  reacting  their 
villanies,  and  because  the  first  prospered,  still  presuming.  Tlus  sacru^ous 
r()l)l)ery  continued  a  whole  day.  Part  of  the  people  temg  amazed  to  see 
them,  not  taking  them  for  men,  but  devils  m  human  fiiiapes;  and  part  re- 
joicing, that  now  those  things  were  done  which  they  themselves  had  lon^t 
a^o  (l(vsigned.  Nor  had  the  magistrate  and  senatours  any  greater  care  dt 
religion. 

The  Sack  of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral 

Upon  the  21st  of  August,  the  hereticks,  mcreasing  m  their  number,  came 
into  the  great  church  with  concealed  weapons;  as  if  they  had  resolvea,  after 
some  light  skirmishes  for  a  few  days  past,  to  come  now  to  a  battd.  And 
ex[x»cting  till  even-song  was  done,  they  shouted  with  a  hideous  cry — ''Long 
hvv  tlie  Gheuses!''  nay,  they  commanded  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  re^x^at  their  acclamation,  which,  if  she  refused  to  do,  tbey  madly  swore 
tlu^y  would  beat  and  kill  her. 

Hearing  the  clock  strike  the  last  houre  of  the  day,  and  darkness  adding 
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confidence,  one  of  them  (lest  their  wickedness  should  want  foimality)  b^an 
to  sing  a  Geneva  Psalme,  and  as  if  the  trumpet  had  sounded  a  charae,  the 
spirit  moving  them  altogether,  they  fell  upon  the  effigies  of  the  mother  of 
God,  and  upon  the  pictures  of  Clirist  and  his  saints:  some  tumbled  them 
down  and  trod  upon  them;  others  thrust  swords  into  their  sides;  others 
chopped  off  their  heads  with  axes  —  with  so  much  concord  and  forecast  in 
their  sacrilege  that  you  would  think  everyone  had  his  severall  work  assigned 
him.  For  the  very  harlots,  those  common  appurtenances  to  thieves  and 
drunkards,  catching  up  the  wax  candles  from  the  altars,  and  from  the  vestry, 
held  them  to  light  the  men  that  were  at  work.*  Part  whereof,  getting  upon 
the  altars,  cast  down  the  sacred  plate,  broke  asunder  the  picture  uames, 
defaced  the  painted  walls;  part,  setting  up  ladders,  shattered  the  goodly 
organes,  broke  the  windows  flourished  with  a  new  kind  of  paint. 

Huge  statues  of  saints  that  stood  in  the  walls  upon  pedistalls,  they  mi- 

f  astened  and  hurled  down, 
among  which,  an  ancient 
and  great  crucifix  with 
the  two  thieves  hanging 
on  each  hand  of  our  Sa- 
viour, that  stood  right 
against  the  high  altar, 
they  pulled  down  with 
ropes  and  hewed  it  in 
pieces;  but  touched  not 
the  two  thieves,  as  if  they 
onely  worshipped  them, 
and  desired  them  to  be 
their  good  lords.  Nay, 
they  presumed  to  break 
open  the  conservatory  of 
the  celestial  bread;  and 

Eutting  in  their  polluted 
ands,  to  pull  out  the 
blessed  body  of  Our  Lord. 
Those  base  ofTscourings  of  men  trod  upon  the  Deity  adored  and  dreaded  by 
the  angels.  The  pixes  and  chalices  which  they  found  in  the  vestrjr  they  filled 
with  wine  prepared  for  the  altar,  and  drank  them  off  in  derision.  They 
greased  their  shoes  with  the  chrisme  or  holy  oyl;  and  after  the  spoyl  of  aU 
these  things,  laughed  and  were  very  merry  at  the  matter.  My  meaning  is 
not  lest  I  should  scandalise  mankind,  nor  suits  it  with  history  to  rep^t  all 
these  foul  actions  wherewith,  in  the  destruction  of  holy  things,  these  traitours 
to  God  and  his  saints  glutted  their  cruelty. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  was  to  see  them  make  so  quick  dispatch  that  one 
of  the  fairest  and  greatest  churches  of  Europe,  full  of  pictures  and  statues, 
richly  adorned  with  about  seventy-five  altars,  by  a  few  men  (for  they  were 
not  above  one  hundred  as  the  govemesse  wrote  to  the  king  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly informed),  should  before  midnight,  when  they  began  but  in  the  evening. 
have  nothing  at  all  left  entire  or  unprofaned.  Tnuy  if  the  hundred  men  had 
not  an  hundred  hands  apiece,  that  in  so  short  a  space  demolished  such  a 

[*  Qrenbam,  tbe  English  agent,  is  quoted  by  his  biographer  Bargon,*  as  follows :  "And 
coming  into  Cure  Lady  Cliurcb,  yt  looked  like  hell  where  were  above  1,000  torches  braoDyiiig 
and  syche  a  noise  !  as  Vf  heven  and  erth  had  gone  together,  with  Dallying  of  images  and  fmllying 
down  of  costly  works'"] 


The  Pobt  or  Antwerp  in  1520 
(FucBlmile  of  a  drawing  by  Albert  Ddrer) 
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multitude  of  things,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  believe  (which  I  know  some  at 
that  time  suspected)  that  devils,  mixing  with  them,  joyned  in  dispatching 
their  own  work;  or  at  least  that  the  funous  violence  which  (in  scorn  of  reli- 
gion) stript  the  altars,  mangled  the  statues  and  pictures,  defaced  the  tombes. 
and  in  foure  houres'  time  robbed  and  laid  waste  so  goodly  a  church,  could 
not  have  an^  other  cause  but  the  inunediate  repulsion  of  those  rebellious  and 
infemall  spirits,  that  add  both  ra^  and  strength  to  sacrilegious  ^llains, 
offering  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  hdl. 

While  this  was  done  at  and  about  Antwerp,  the  rage  of  these  traitours 
was  no  lesse,  upon  the  very  same  dayes  at  Ghent,  Oudenwie.  and  other  towns 
in  Flanders,  from  the  river  of  Ljrs  as  farre  as  Schelde  ana  Dender,  all  the 
churches  and  holy  ornaments  going  to  wrack.  For  this  destruction  was 
more  like  an  earthquake,  that  devours  all  at  once,  than  like  the  plague  that 
steals  upon  a  countrjr  by  degrees.  Insomuch,  as  the  same  tainture  and 
whirlwind  of  religion,  in  an  instant,  miserably  involved  and  lidd  waste  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  HoUand,  Zealand,  (Selderland,  Friedand,  Over]r8sel,  and 
almost  all  the  low  countrejrs  except  three  or  four  provinces  —  viz.,  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  Artois,  and  part  of  ilainault.  And  as  of  dd,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  they  tell  us  that  twelve  cities  were  swaUowed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  one  night,  so  in  the  low  countrem  not  the  like  number  of  dties, 
but  provinces,  by  the  spirit,  strug^ing  and  bursting  out  from  bell,  were 
devoured,  with  so  sudden,  with  so  great  a  mine,  that  the  Netherlands,  which 
had  as  many  populous  cities,  towns,  and  villa^,  as  any  part  of  Europe, 
within  ten  days  was  overwhelmed  in  this  calamitie;  the  particular  province 
of  Flanders  having  four  hundred  consecrated  houses  either  profaned  or  burnt 
to  the  ground.^ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  OUTBREAK;  THE  AOOORD 

Such,  in  general  outline  and  in  certain  individual. details,  was  the  cele- 
brated iconomachy  of  the  Netherlands.^  The  movement  was  a  sudden 
explosion  of  popular  revenee  against  the  symbols  of  that  Churdi  by  which 
the  reformers  had  been  endurinc  such  temble  persecution.  It  was  also  an 
expression  of  the  general  sympathy  for  the  doctnnes  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  national  heart.  It  was  the  depravation  of  that  instinct  which 
had  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  drawn  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  forth 
in  armed  bodies,  twenty  thousand  strong,  to  worship  Grod  in  the  open  fields. 
The  difference  between  the  two  phenomena  was  that  the  field-preaching  was 
a  crime  committod  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  reformers  —  men,  women,  and 
cliildrcn  confronting  the  penalties  of  death,  by  a  general  determination; 
while  the  image-breaking  was  the  act  of  a  small  portion  of  the  populace.  A 
fiuiidrod  |)ersons  belonging  to  the  lowest  order  of  society  sufiiced  for  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Antwerp  churches.  It  was,  said  Orange,  "a  mere  handful  of 
rabble"  who  did  the  deed.  Sir  Richard  Clough  saw  ten  or  twelve  persons 
(entirely  sack  church  after  church,  while  ten  thousand  spectators  looked  on, 
indifferent  or  horror-struck.  The  bands  of  iconoclasts  were  of  the  lowest 
character,  and  few  in  number.  Perhaps  the  largest  assemblage  was  that 
which  ravaged  the  province  of  Toumay,  but  this  was  so  weak  as  to  be  entirely 
routed  by  a  small  and  determined  force.  The  duty  of  repression  devolved 
upon  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Neither  party  stirred.  All  seemed 
overcome  with  s|x?cial  wonder  as  the  tempest  swept  over  the  land. 

[*  ThiH  incident  ih  not  to  l)e  confused  with  the  ioonodasm  of  the  eiffhth  oentarr,  whieh 
whH  far  more  blrnxly  :  it  in  described  in  the  history  of  the  EMtarn  Empire,  Tcuimie  VII,  eupter  7, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  volame  VIIL] 
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The  ministers  of  the  refonned  religion,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party, 
all  denounced  the  image-breaking.    The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  private 
letters,  deplored  the  riots,  and  stigmatised  the  perpetrators. 

The  next  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  tumults  was  the  almost 
entire  abstinence  of  the  rioters  from  personal  outrage  and  from  pillage.  The 
testimony  of  a  very  bitter,  but  honest  Catholic  at  Valenciennes,  is  remarkable 
upon  this  point:  "Certain  chroniclers,"  said  he,  "have  greatly  mistaken  the 
character  of  this  image-breaking.    It  has  been  said  that  the  Calvinists  killed 

a  hundred  priests  in  this  city,  cutting  some  of 
them  into  pieces,  and  burning  others  over  a 
slow  fire.  I  remember  very  wdl  everything 
which  happened  upon  that  abominable  day, 
and  I  can  affirm  that  not  a  single  priest  was 
injured.  The  Huguenots  took  ^ood  care  not 
to  injiu^  in  any  way  the  livmg  images." 
This  was  the  case  everywhere.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  writers  agree  that  no  deeds  of 
violence  were  committed  against  man  or 
woman. 

It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  accumulate 
a  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to  their  for- 
bearance from  robbery.  They  destroyed  for 
destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der. Although  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  society,  they  left  heaps  of  jewelry,  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery,  lying 
unheeded  upon  the  ground.  They  felt  in- 
stinctively that  a  §reat  passion  would  be  con- 
taminated by  admixture  with  paltry  motives. 
In  Flanders  a  company  of  rioters  handed  one 
of  their  own  numoer  for  stealing  articles  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings. 

At  Toumay,  the  greatest  scrupulousness 
was  observed  upon  this  point.  The  floor  of 
the  cathedral  was  strewn  with  "pearls  and 
precious  stones,  with  chalices  and  reliquaries 
of  silver  and  gold";  but  the  ministers  of 
the  reformed  religion,  in  company  with  the 
magistrates,  came  to  the  spot,  and  found  no 
difficulty,  although  utterly  without  power  to 
prevent  the  storm,  in  takmg  quiet  possession 
of  the  wreck.  Who  will  dare  to  censure  in 
very  severe  language  this  havoc  among  stocks  and  stones  in  a  land  where  so 
many  living  men  and  women,  of  more  value  than  many  statues,  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  Inquisition,  and  where  Alva's  "blood  tribunal"  was  so 
soon  to  eclipse  even  that  terrible  institution  in  the  number  of  its  victims  and 
the  amount  of  its  confiscations? 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  riots  was  destined  to  be  most  disastrous  for  a  time 
to  the  reforming  party.  It  furnished  plausible  excuses  for  many  lukewarm' 
friends  of  their  cause  to  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  it.  Egmont  de- 
nounced the  proceedings  as  highly  flagitious,  and  busied  himself  with  punishing 
the  criminals  in  Flanders.  The  regent  was  beside  herself  with  indignation 
and  terror.    Philip,  when  he  heard  the  news,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy. 


Tower  of  St.  Baton,  where  the  Purl 
TANicAL  Outrages  Took  Place 
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''It  shall  cost  them  dear!"  he  cried,  as  he  tore  lus  beard  for  rage;  ^it  ahaU 
cost  them  dear!    I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  my  father!'* 

Neverthdess,  the  first  effect  of  the  tumults  was  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  reformers.  A  great  concesmon  was  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  duchess 
regent,  who  was  certainly  placed  in  a  teniUe  jposition. 

On  the  25th  of  August  came  the  crownmg  act  of  what  the  reformers 
considered  their  most  complete  triumph,  and  tne  legsat  her  deepest  degra- 
dation. It  was  found  necessary,  under  the  alarming  aspect  of  imairs,  that 
liberty  of  worship,  in  places  where  it  had  been  already  established,  should  be 
accorded  to  the  new  religion.  Articles  of  agreement  to  this  effect  were  ac- 
cordingly drawn  up  and  exchanged  between  the  sovenmient  and  Louis  of 
Nassau,  attended  oy  fifteen  others  of  the  confederacy.  A  correqxmding 
pledge  was  signed  by  them  that,  so  loog  as  the  r^^t  was  true  to  her  engage- 
ment, they  would  conrider  their  previously  existing  league  annulled,  and 
would  assist  cordially  in  every  endeavour  to  maintain  tranquillity  and  support 
the  authority  of  his  majesty.  The  important  ''accord''  was  th^  duly  si^ied 
by  the  duchess.  It  declared  that  the  Inquisiticm  was  abolished,  that  his 
majesty  would  soon  issue  a  new  general  edict,  expressly  and  unequivocally 
protecting  the  nobles  against  all  evil  consequences  from  past  transactions, 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  royal  service,  and  that  puUic  preaching 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  new  religion  was  to  be  practised  in  places  where 
it  had  already  taken  place.  Letters  jgeneral  were  immediately  despatched 
to  the  senates  of  all  the  cities,  proclaiming  these  articles  of  agreement  and 
ordering  their  execution.  Thus  for  a  fleetmg  moment  there  was  a  thrill  of 
joy  throughout  the  Netherlands.  The  Inquisition  was  thou^t  forever 
abolished,  the  era  of  reli^ous  reformation  arrived.^ 

A  BRIEF  RB8PITB 

Soon  after  this  the  several  governors  repaired  to  their  respective  provinoBS, 
and  their  efforts  for  the  re-establishment  of  tranquiUit^  was  attended  with 
various  degrees  of  success.  Several  of  Uie  rin^eaders  in  the  late  excesses 
were  executed;  and  this  severity  was  not  confined  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  Ck)unt  Egmont,  with  others  of 
the  patriot  lords,  set  the  example  of  this  just  severity. 

Again  the  Spanish  council  appears  to  have  interfered  between  the  people 
of  the  Netheriands  and  the  enmity  of  the  monarch;  and  the  offered  media- 
tion of  the  emperor  was  recommended  to  his  acceptance,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forced  concession  to  the  popular  will.  Philip  was  also  strongly 
urged  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances;  and  a  main  question  of  de- 
hate  was  whether  he  should  march  at  the  head  of  an  army  or  confide  himself 
to  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  his  Bel^an  subjects.  But  the  indolence  or 
the  pride  of  Philip  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  taking  so  vigorous  a  measure; 
and  all  thesis  consultations  ended  in  two  letters  to  the  govemant.  In  the 
first  he  declaro<l  his  firm  intention  to  visit  the  Netherlands  m  person;  refused 
to  convoke  the  states-general;  passed  in  silence  the  treaties  concluded  with 
the  Protestants  and  the  confederates;  and  finished  by  a  declaration  that  he 
would  throw  himself  wholly  on  the  fidelity  of  the  country.  In  his  second 
letter,  meant  for  the  govemant  alone,  he  authorised  her  to  assemUe  the 
states-general  if  public  opinion  became  too  powerful  for  reostance,  but  on 
no  account  to  let  it  transpire  that  he  had  under  any  curumstanees  given  his 
consent. 

During  these  deliberations  in  Spain,  the  P^testants  in  the  Netheriands 
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amply  availed  themselves  of  the  privUeges  they  had  ^ined.  They  erected 
numerous  wooden  churches  with  mcredible  activity.  Youne  and  old,  noUe 
and  fdebeian,  of  these  energetic  men,  assisted  in  the  manuad  labours  of  these 
occupations:  and  the  women  freely  applied  the  produce  of  their  ornaments 
and  jewels  to  forward  the  pious  work.  But  the  furious  outra^  of  the  icono- 
clasts had  done  infinite  mischief  to  both  political  and  religious  freedom: 
many  of  the  Catholics,  and  particularly  the  priests,  CTadually  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  confederacy,  which  thus  lost  some  of  its  most  firm  supporters. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severity  with  which  some  of  its  members  pursued 
the  guilty  offended  and  alarmed  the  body  of  the  people,  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  shades  of  difference  between  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  practice 
of  licentiousness. 

The  govemant  and  her  satellites  adroitly  took  advantage  of  this  state 
of  things  to  sow  dissension  among  the  patriots.  Autograph  letters  from 
Philip  to  the  principal  lords  were  distributed  among  them  with  such  artful 
and  mysterious  precautions  as  to  throw  the  rest  into  perplexity,  and  ^ve 
each  suspicions  of  the  other's  fidelity.  The  report  of  the  immediate  arrival 
of  Philip  had  also  considerable  effect  over  the  less  resolute  or  more  selfish; 
and  the  confederation  was  dissolving  rapidly  under  the  operations  of  intrigue, 
self-interest,  and  fear.*  Even  Ck)unt  Egmont  was  not  proof  a^inst  the 
subtle  seductions  of  the  wily  monarch,  whose  severe  yet  flattering  letters 
half  frightened  and  half  soothed  him  into  a  relapse  of  royalism.  But  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  Philip  had  no  chance  of  success.  It  is  unquestionable 
that,  be  his  means  of  acquiring  information  what  they  might,  he  did  succeed 
in  procuring  minute  intelligence  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  king's  most 
secret  council.' 

William  summoned  his  brother  Louis,  the  counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
Hoogstraten,  to  a  secret  conference  at  Dendermonde;  and  he  there  submitted 
to  them  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Spain,  confirmatory  of  his  worst 
fears.  Louis  of  Nassau  voted  for  open  and  instant  rebellion;  William  recom- 
mended a  cautious  observance  of  the  projects  of  government,  not  doubting 
but  that  a  fair  pretext  would  be  soon  given  to  justify  the  most  vigorous 
overt  acts  of  revolt:  but  Egmont  at  once  struck  a  death-blow  to  the  energetic 
project  of  one  brother  and  the  cautious  amendment  of  the  other,  by  declaring 
his  present  resolution  to  devote  himself  whoUy  to  the  service  of  the  king. 
and  on  no  inducement  whatever  to  risk  the  perils  of  rebellion.  He  expressed 
his  perfect  reliance  on  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  Philip,  when  once  he 
.should  see  the  determined  loyalty  of  those  whom  he  had  hitherto  had  so 
much  reason  to  suspect;  and  he  exhorted  the  others  to  follow  his  example. 

['  The  nobles  made  a  great  mistake  in  pennitting  the  dissolation  of  the  confedeimtioii  at 
this  janctnre.  They  should  not  have  trusted  a  promise  forced  from  a  hard-pressed  and  lelac- 
tant  government.  They  actually  threw  their  best  weapon  awAy,  voluntarily.  They  thought 
that  all  was  won  —  at  least  the  majority  thought  so,  and  thus  they  separated  rejoicing  over  the 
success  finally  obtained. —  Blok.'I 

[*  Philip  had  here  to  do  with  a  head  which,  in  cunning,  was  superior  to  his  own.    The 

Srince  of  Orange  had,  for  a  long  time,  held  watch  over  him  and  his  privy  council  in  Madrid  and 
egovia,  through  a  host  of  spies,  who  reported  to  him  evervthing  of  importance  that  wee 
transacted  there.  The  court  of  this  most  secret  of  all  despots  had  become  accessible  to  his  in- 
triguing spirit,  and  his  money  ;  in  this  manner,  he  had  gahied  possession  of  several  autograph 
letters  of  tho  regent,  which  she  had  secretly  written  to  Madrid,  and  had  caused  copies  to  be 
circulated  in  triumph  in  Brussels,  and,  in  a  measure,  under  her  own  eyes,  insomuch  that  she 
saw  with  astonishment  in  everybody's  hands  what  she  thought  was  preserved  with  so  mach 
care,  and  entreated  tho  king  for  the  future  to  destroy  her  despatches  immediately  they  were 
read.  William's  vigilance  did  not  confine  itself  simply  to  the  court  of  Spain  :  he  had  spies  in 
France,  and  even  in  more  distant  courts.  Ho  is  also  charged  with  not  having  been  overscmpa- 
lous  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his  intelligence. — Schiller.^] 
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The  two  brothers  and  C!ount  Horn  implored  him  in  tiieir  turn  to  abandcm 
this  blind  reliance  on  the  tyrant;  but  in  vain.  His  new  and  unloolnMl^or 
profession  of  faith  completely  paralysed  their  {^ians.  He  ponessed  too  laigely 
the  confidence  of  both  the  soldiery  and  the  peojde  to  make  it  possible  to  at- 
tempt any  serious  measure  of  resistance  in  which  he  would  not  take  a  peit. 
The  meeting  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  decision.  All  tiiose  who  Dore 
a  part  in  it  were  expected  at  Brussels  to  attend  the  council  of  state;  EJgmont 
alone  repaired  thither. 

EARLY  FAILURES  OF  THE  REBELS 

The  i^vemant  now  applied  her  whole  effort  to  destroy  the  union  among 
the  patnot  lords.  She  in  the  mean  time  ordered  levies  of  troops  to  the  amount 
of  some  thousands,  the  command  of  which  was  ^ven  to  the  nobles  on  whose 
attachment  she  could  reckon.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted. 
Noircarmes,  governor  of  Hainault,  appeared  before  Valenciennes,  which 
being  in  the  power  of  the  Calvinists  haa  assumed  a  most  determined  attitude 
of  resistance.  He  vainly  summoned  the  place  to  submissicm.  and  to  admit 
a  royalist  garrison;  and  on  receiving  an  obstinate  refund,  ne  oommenoed 
the  siege  in  form.  An  undisciplined  rabble  of  between  three  thousand  and 
four  thousand  gueux,  under  the  direction  of  John  de  Soreas,  gathered  together 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  and  Toumay,  with  a  show  ^  attacking;  these 
places.  But  the  governor  of  the  former  town  dispersed  oae  party  of  them; 
and  Noircarmes  surprised  and  almost  destroyed  the  main  body  —  their 
leader  falling  in  the  action. 

These  were  the  first  encounters  of  the  civil  war,  which  raged  without 
cessation  for  upwards  of  ei^ty  years  in  these  devoted  countries,  and  which 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  desdated  any 
isolated  portion  of  Europe.  Fierce  events  succeeded  each  other  with  fright- 
ful rapidity. 

While  Valenciennes  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  a  general  synod 
of  the  Protestants  was  held  at  Antwerp,  and  Brederode  undertook  an  attempt 
to  see  the  govemant,  and  lay  before  her  the  complaints  of  this  body;  but  she 
refused  to  admit  him  into  the  capital.  He  then  addressed  to  her  a  remon- 
strance in  writing,  in  which  he  reproached  her  with  her  violation  of  the  treaties, 
on  the  faith  of  which  the  confederates  had  dispersed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Protostants  laid  down  their  arms.  He  implored  her  to  revoke  the  new  procla- 
mations, by  which  she  prohibited  them  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  above  all  things  he  insisted  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sieae  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  the  dLsbanding  of  the  new  levies.  The  govemant^  reply  was 
one  of  haughty  reproach  antl  defiance.  The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down; 
no  passible  hope  of  reconciliation  remained;  and  the  whole  country  flew  to 
arms.  A  sudclcn  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  under  C!ountMeffhem, 
aiuainst  Bois-le-duc,  was  repulsed  oy  eight  hundred  men,  commanded  bv  an 
officer  named  Bomberg,  in  the  immediate  service  of  Brederode,  who  had  forti- 
fied himself  in  his  garrison  town  of  Vianen. 

The  prince  of  Orange  maintained  at  Antwerp  an  attitude  of  extreme  firm- 
ness and  caution.'  His  time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived;  but  his  advice 
and  protection  were  of  infinite  importance  on  many  occasions.  John  van 
Mamix,  lord  of  Toulouse,  brother  ot  Philip  of  Sunte-Aldegonde,  took  posses- 

[*  The  Calvinistfl  and  be^gani  implored  WilliAm  to  Uke  the  leedenhlp.  Tliej  Uamed  hli 
rrf  usal  to  act  for  their  defeats,  and  were  bo  exasperated  at  his  caution  that  the  Antwerp  CSidTln- 
i.sts  threatened  even  to  kill  him.     But  he  was  immovable.] 
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sion  of  Osterweel  on  the  Schelde,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Antwerp,  and 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  position.  But  he  was  impetuously  attacked  by 
Lannoy  of  Beauvoir  with  a  considerable  force,  and  perished,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  with  full  one  thousand  of  his  followers.  Three  hundred  who  laid 
down  their  arms  were  inmiediately  after  the  action  butehered  in  cold  blood. 

Antwerp  was  on  this  occasion  saved  from  the  excesses  of  its  divided  and 
furious  citizens,  and  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  pillage,  by  the  calnmess 
and  intrepidity  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Valenciennes  at  length  capitulated 
to  the  royalists,  disheartened  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mamix,  andT  terrified 
bv  a  bombardment  of  thirty-six  hours.  The  governor,  two  preachers,  and 
about  forty  of  the  citizens  were  hanged  by  the  victors,  and  the  reformed 
religion  was  prohibited.  Noircarmes  promptly  followed  up  his  success. 
Maestricht,  Tumhout,  and  Bois-le-duc  submitted  at  his  approach;  and  the 
insurgents  were  soon  driven  from  all  the  provinces.  HoUand  done  excepted. 
Brederode  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  died  the  following  year.* 

The  govemant  showed,  in  her  success,  no  small  proofs  of  decision.  She 
and  her  counsellors,  acting  under  orders  from  the  king,  were  resolved  on 
embarrassing  to  the  utmost  the  patriot  lords;  and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance^ 
to  be  proposed  to  every  functionary  of  the  state,  was  considered  as  a  certain 
means  for  attaining  tnis  object  without  the  violence  of  an  unmerited  dis- 
missal. The  terms  of  this  oath  were  strongly  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
patriotism  and  toleration.  CJount  Mansfeld  was  the  first  of  the  nobles  who 
took  it.  The  duke  of  Aerschot,  counts  Meghem,  Barlaymont,  and  Egmont. 
followed  his  example.  The  counts  of  Horn,  Hoogstraten,  Brederocte,  and 
others,  refused  on  various  pretexts.  Every  artifice  and  persuasion  was  tried 
to  induce  the  prince  of  Orange  to  subscribe  to  this  new  test;  but  his  resolution 
had  been  for  some  time  formed.  He  saw  that  every  chance  of  constitutional 
resistance  to  tyranny  was  for  the  present  at  an  end.  The  time  for  petitioning 
was  gone  by.  The  confederation  was  dissolved.  A  royalist  army  was  in 
the  field ;  the  duke  of  Alva  was  notoriously  approaching  at  the  head  of  another, 
more  numerous.  It  was  worse  than  useless  to  conclude  a  hollow  convention 
with  the  govemant,  of  mock  loyalty  on  his  part  and  mock  confidence  on  hers. 
Many  other  important  considerations  convmced  William  that  his  only  hon- 
ourable, safe,  and  wise  course  was  to  exile  himself  from  the  Netherlands 
altogether,  until  more  propitious  circumstances  allowed  of  his  acting  op^y, 
boldly,  and  with  effect. 

WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  WITHDRAWS  (1667) 

Before  he  put  this  plan  of  voluntary  banishment  into  execution,  he  and 
Egmont  had  a  parting  interview,  at  the  village  of  Willebroeck,  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels.  CJount  Mansfeld,  and  Berti,  secretary  to  the  gover- 
nant,  were  present  at  this  memorable  meeting.  The  details  of  what  passed 
were  reported  to  the  confederates  by  one  of  their  party,  who  contrived  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  chimney  of  the  chamber.    Nothing  could  exceed  the 

[*  The  utter  annihUation  of  the  popular  party  at  this  period  proyes  how  erroneooB  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Jesuit  Strada*  and  otners,  who  state  that  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  was  to 
be  attributed  not  to  the  Inquisition  or  the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops,  but  solelj'  to  the 
machinations  of  some  impoyerished  and  disappointed  nobles.  In  the  first  formation  of  the 
confederacy  the  nobles  rather  obejed  than  excited  the  popular  impulse  which,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  sustain,  they,  by  their  yacillation  and  dissensions,  served  but  to  divide  and  weaken. 
So  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  movement  was  now  entirely  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  to  ^eir 
selfishness,  treachery,  or  inconstancy  that  the  temporary  ruin  of  the  people's  oaose  is  to  be 
ascribed.  —  Davibs./] 
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energetic  warmth  with  which  the  two  illustrious  friends  reciprocally  en- 
deavoured to  turn  each  other  from  their  respective  line  of  ccmauct;  but  in 
vain.  Egmont's  fatal  confidence  in  the  king  was  not  to  be  shaken^  nor  was 
Nassau's  penetrating  mind  to  be  deceived  by  the  romantic  delusum  which 
led  away  his  friend.  They  separated  with  most  affectionate  eroressicHis; 
and  Nassau  was  even  moved  to  tears.  His  parting  words  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  ''Confide,  then,  since  it  must  be  so,  in  the  gratitude  of  the  king; 
but  a  painful  presentiment  (Grod  grant  it  may  prove  a  false  oneQ  tdls  me  th^ 
you  will  serve  the  Spaniards  as  the  bridge  by  which  they  will  ent^  the  coun- 
try, and  which  they  will  destroy  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  over  it  I'*  * 

On  the  11th  of  April,  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  the  prince  of  Orange 
set  out  for  Germany,  with  his  tmee  brothers  and  his  whole  family,  with  me 
exception  of  his  eldest  son,  Philip  William  coimt  of  Buren.  whom  he  left 
behind  a  student  in  the  university  of  Louvain.  He  believed  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  college  and  the  franchises  of  Brabant  would  proves  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  youth;  and  this  appears  the  only  instance  in  which  Willifun's 
vigilant  prudence  was  deceived.  The  departure  of  the  prince  seemed  to 
remove  all  hope  of  protection  or  support  from  the  unfortunate  P^testants, 
now  the  prey  of  their  implacable  tyrant.  The  confederation  of  the  nobles 
was  completely  broken  up.  The  counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Beigen,  and  Kuilen- 
burg  followed  the  example  of  the  prince  of  OranjKB,  and  escaped  to  Germany: 
and  tlie  greater  number  of  those  who  remained  oehind  took  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  became  reconciled  to  the  government. 

This  total  dispersion  of  the  confederacy  l>rought  all  the  towns  of  Holland 
into  obedience  to  the  king.  But  the  emigraticm  whidi  immediately  com- 
menced threatened  the  country  with  ruin.'  England  and  Germany  swarmed 
with  Dutch  and  Belgian  refugees;  and  all  the  dforts  of  the  govemant  could 
not  restrain  the  thousands  that  took  to  flight.  She  was  not  more  succeflsful 
in  her  attempts  to  influence  the  measures  of  the  king.  She  implored  hun, 
in  repeated  letters,  to  abandon  his  design  of  sending  a  foreign  army  into  the 
country,  which  she  represented  as  being  now  qmte  reducra  to  submisrion 
and  tranouillity.  She  added  that  the  mere  report  of  this  royal  invasion 
(so  to  call  it)  had  alreadv  deprived  the  Netherlands  of  many  thousands  of 
its  Ix^st  inhabitants;  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  troops  would  change 
it  into  a  desert.  These  arguments,  meant  to  dissuade,  were  the  very  means 
of  encouraging  Philip  in  his  design.  He  conceived  his  project  to  be  now  ripe 
for  the  complete  suppression  of  freedom. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1567,  Alva,  the  celebrated  captain  whose  reputation 
was  so  quickly  (lostined  to  sink  into  the  notoriety  ei  an  executioner,  began 
his  memorable  march.^ 

['  Ilooft «  alludoH  to  a  ramour,  according  to  which  Ecmont  MkL  to  Oraiiffe  at  partloff, 
'*  Adieu,  ]an<Ih>s8  prince!"  and  wan  answered  by  his  friend  with  "ildien,  headlafls  ooantr* 
"  Mpn  I'opnht'fr  by  dat  zy  voorts  elkandre,  Prins  zander  go&dt,  Oraafgfmder  hoofi,  sauden  adUu 
gfzfit  hfhhen."'  Tho  story  lias  been  often  repeated,  jret  nothing  oonld  well  be  more  inaipid  than 
Hurh  an  invention.  Hooft  obfterves  that  tne  whole  conversation  was  reported  by  a  pereon 
whom  the  CalvinistH  had  concealed  in  the  chimney  of  the  apartment  where  the  inierrlew  took 
placo.  It  would  l)€  difficult  to  believe  in  such  epiflprams  even  had  the  hietorian  himself  been  In 
the  chimney.  Ho,  however,  only  gives  the  anecdote  aa  a  rumor,  whleh  he  does  not  hfanMlf 
believe.  —  MoTLEY.*'] 

[*  Hlok  '  accepts  an  estimate  that,  in  thirty  or  forty  yesrs,  four  hundred  thoniMid  people 
emigrated.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 
ALVA 

[1567-1678  A.D.] 

The  reyolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  in  1668,  changed  the 
political  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  It  is  because  of  this 
revolt,  and  the  war  of  eighty  vears  following,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  a  Spanish-speaking  naUon,  bat  are,  instead,  an 
English-speaking  one. 

Had  the  reigning  family  and  the  authorities  of  Spain  exercised  wise 
forethought  in  their  dealings  with  the  Netherland  people,  Spanish 
domination  —  assisted  by  Dutch  co-operation  under  Spanish  suprem- 
acy —  would  have  rendered  the  whole  of  this  territory  Spanish  many 
years  before  the  English  would  have  become  strong  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  and  the  independent  settling  of  any  part  of  the 
American  continent.  —  Veksteeg.^ 

It  was  determined  at  last  that  the  Netherland  heresy  should  be  conquered 
by  force  of  arms.  The  invasion  resembled  both  a  crusade  against  the  infidel 
and  a  treasure-hunting  foray  into  the  auriferous  Indies,  achievements  by 
which  Spanish  chivalry  had  so  often  illustrated  itself.  The  banner  of  the 
cross  was  to  be  replanted  upon  the  conquered  battlements  of  three  hundred 
infidel  cities,  and  a  torrent  of  wealth,  richer  than  ever  flowed  from  Mexican 
or  Peruvian  mines,  was  to  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  from  the  perennial 
fountains  of  confiscation.  Who  so  fit  to  be  the  Tancred  and  the  Pizarro  of 
this  bicoloured  expedition  as  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  man  who  had  been  devoted 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  from  his  father's  grave,  to  hostility  against 
unbelievers,  and  who  had  prophesied  that  treasure  would  flow  in  a  str^un^  a 
yard  deep,  from  the  Netherlands  so  soon  as  the  heretics  began  to  meet  with 
their  deserts? 

Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,*  was  now  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  was  the  most  successful  and  experienced  general  of  Spain,  or  of  Europe. 
In  the  only  honourable  profession  of  the  age,  he  was  the  most  thorough 
and  the  most  pedantic  professor.  Since  the  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
no  man  had  besieged  so  many  cities.    Since  the  days  of  Fabius  Cunctator,  no 

[>  The  name  is  also  spelled  Alba,  the  Spanish  pronunciation  stiU  remaining  Alvm.] 
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general  had  avoided  so  many  battles^  and  no  adldier,  eoungeouB  as  he  wbb^ 
ever  attained  to  a  more  sublime  indifference  to  calumny  or  defn^eciatiion. 

He  was  bom  in  1508,  of  a  family  wluch  boasted  imperial  descait.  A 
Palffiologus,  brother  of  a  Byzantine  emperor,  had  ccmquered  the  city  of 
Toledo,  and  transmitted  its  appellation  as  a  family  name.  The  fath^  of 
Fernando,  Don  Garcia,  had  been  slain  cm  the  isle  df  Gerbes^  in  battle  with 
the  Moors,  when  his  son  was  but  four  years  of  aoe.  The  child  was  brou^^t 
up  by  his  grandfather,  Don  Frederick,  and  tnunea  from  his  tenderest  infancy 
to  arms.  His  maiden  sword  was  fl^ed  at  Fuenterrabia,  where,  although 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  considered  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms.  In  1530  he  accompanied  the 
emi)cror  in  his  campaign  against  the  Turk.  Ss  mad  ride  from  Hungmr  to 
Spain  and  back  agam,  accomplished  in  seventeen  days  for  the  sake  of  a  nrief 
visit  to  his  newly  married  wite,  is  not  the  least  attractive  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  existence  which  was  destined  to  be  so  dark  andTsanpiinary.  In 
1546  and  1547  he  was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the  Smalkaldian 
League. 

Having  accompanied  Philip  to  En^^land  in  1554,  on  his  matrimonial  expe- 
dition, he  was  destined  in  the  following  years,  as  viceroy  and  gmeraliasimo 
of  Italy,  to  be  placed  in  a  series  of  false  positions.  A  great  captain  engaged 
in  a  little  war,  the  champion  of  the  cross  in  arms  a^^nst  the  sucoesBor  of 
St.  Peter,  he  had  extricated  himself,  at  last,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  but 
with  very  little  glory.  While  he  haa  been  paltering  with  a  dotard,  wiioin  he 
was  forbidden  to  cniish,  Esmont  had  struck  down  the  chosen  troops  of  France, 
and  conquered  her  most  illustrious  commanders.  Here  was  the  unpardonable 
crime  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  the  Uood  of  the  victor.  Unfortunatdy 
for  his  rival,  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  kxig-deferred  revenge 
was  to  be  satisfied. 

On  the  whole,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  inferior  to  no  goieral  of  his  age.  As 
a  disciplinarian  he  was  foremost  in  Spam,  perhaps  in  Europe.  As  a  states- 
man, he  had  neither  experience  nor  talent.  As  a  man.  his  character  was 
simple.  He  did  not  combine  a  great  variety  of  vices,  but  those  which  he 
had  were  colossal,  and  he  possessed  no  virtues.  He  was  neither  lustful  nor 
intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulogists  admitted  his  enormous  avarice, 
while  the  world  has  agreed  that  such  an  amount  of  stealth  and  ferocit)^,  of 
patient  vindictiveness  and  universal  bloodthirstiness,  were  never  found  in  a 
savage  beast  of  the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human  bosom.  As  difficult 
of  access  as  Philip  himself,  he  was  even  more  haught]^  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  presence.  He  addressed  everyone  with  the  depreciating 
second  {x^rson  plural.  Possessing  the  ri^ht  of  being  covered  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  had  oeen  with  difficulty  brought  to  renounce  it 
before  the  German  emperor. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  small  head,  a  long  visage,  lean 
yellow  cheeks,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  a  dust  complexion,  black  bristlmg  hair, 
and  a  long  sable-silvered  beard,  descending  in  two  waving  streams  upon  his 
breast. 

Such  bein^  the  design,  the  machinery  was  well  selected.  The  best  man 
in  Europe  to  lead  the  invading  force  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
picked  veterans.  The  privates  in  this  exquisite  little  army,  said  the  enthu- 
siastic connoisseur  BrantAme,^  who  travelled  poet  into  Lorraine,. expressly 
to  see  them  on  their  march,  all  wore  engraved  or  gilded  armour,  and  were  in 
every  respect  equipped  like  captains.  Thev  were  the  first  who  carried 
muskets,  a  weaix)n  which  very  much  astonished  the  Flemingps  when  it  first 
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rattled  in  their  ears.  The  musketeers,  he  observed,  might  have  been  mia- 
taken  for  princes,  with  such  agreeable  and  graceful  arrogance  did  they  present 
themselves.    Each  was  attended  bv  his  servant  or  esquire,  who  earned  his 

Eiece  for  him,  except  in  battle,  and  all  were  treated  with  extreme  deference 
y  the  rest  of  the  armv,  as  if  they  had  been  officers.  The  cavalry,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred,  was  under  the  command  of  the  natural  son  of  the 
duke,  Don  Fernando  de  Toledo,  prior  of  the  knights  of  St.  John. 

With  an  army  thus  perfect,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  its  departments  —  and 

furnished,  in  addition,  with 
a  force  of  two  thousand 
prostitutes,  as  regularly 
enrolled,  disciplined,  and 
distributed  as  the  cavalry 
or  the  artillery  —  the  duke 
embarked  upon  his  mo- 
mentous enterprise. 

The  duchess  had  in  her 
secret  letters  to  Philip  con- 
tinued to  express  her  dis- 
approbation of  the  enter- 
prise thus  committed  to 
Alva.  She  had  bitterly 
complained  that  now. 
when  the  country  had 
been  pacified  by  her  ef- 
forts, another  should  be 
sent  to  reap  all  the  glory, 
or  perhaps  to  imdo  ail 
that  she  had  so  painfully 
and  so  successfully  done. 
She  stated  to  her  brother, 
in  most  uneqiuvocal  lan- 
guage, that  the  name  of 
Alva  was  odious  enough 
to  make  thew*hole  Span- 
ish nation  detested  in  the 
Netherlands.  She  also 
wrote  personaUy  to  Alva, 
imploring,  commanding, 
and  threatening,  but  with  equally  ill  success.  As  to  the  effects  of  his  arm^ 
invjuiion  upon  the  tem|x»r  of  the  provinces,  ho  was  supremely  indifferent. 
He  came  as  a  conqueror,  not  as  a  meiliator.  "  I  have  tamed  people  of  iron 
in  my  day,"  said  he  contemptuously;  "sliall  I  not  easily  crush  these  men  of 
butter?'' 


Thb  Dukb  op  Alva 

(1508-158S) 


THE  ARRr\^\L  OF  ALVA   (15C7) 

At  Thionville  he  was  officially  waited  upon  by  Barlaj-mont  and  Noircarmes, 
on  the  part  of  the  regent.  He  at  this  point,  moreover,  began  to  receive  depu- 
tations from  various  cities,  bidding  him  a  hollow  and  trembling  welcome, 
and  deprecating  his  displeasure  for  anything  in  the  past  which  might  seem 
offensive.  To  all  such  embassies  he  n^pliixl  in  vague  ami  conventional 
language;  Siiying,  however,  to  his  confiilenti:d  attendants:   '^I  am  here:  so 
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much  is  certain;  whether  I  am  welcome  or  not  is  to  me  a  matter  of  little 
consequence." 

At  Tirlemont,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  he  was  met  by  C!oimt  EJgmont,  who 
had  ridden  forth  from  Brussels  to  show  him  a  becoming  respect,  as  tiie  repre- 
sentative of  his  sovereign.  The  count  was  aocompttoied  by  several  other 
noblemen,  and  brought  to  the  duke  a  present  of  several  beautiful  horses. 
Alva  received  him,  however,  but  coldly,  for  he  was  unaUe  at  first  to  adjust 
the  mask  to  his  countenance  as  adroitly  as  was  necessary.  ''Behold  the 
greatest  of  all  the  heretics,"  he  observed  to  his  attendants,  as  soon  as  the 
nobleman's  presence  was  announced,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  him 
to  hear.  After  a  brief  interval,  however,  Alva  seems  to  have  commanded 
himself.  He  passed  his  arm  lovincly  over  that  stately  neck  which  he  had 
already  devoted  to  the  block,  and  tne  two  rode  aloog  side  by  side  in  friendlv 
conversation;  Alva,  still  attended  by  Egmcmt,  rode  socm  afterwards  through 
the  Louvain  gate  into  Brussels. 

The  day  of  doom  for  all  the  crimes  which  had  ever  been  committed  in 
the  course  of  ages  seemed  now  to  have  dawned  upon  the  Netherlands.  The 
sword  which  hm  so  long  been  hanging  over  them  seemed  about  to  descend. 
Throughout  the  provinces  there  was  but  one  feeUng  —  cold  and  hopelefls 
dismay.  Those  who  stiU  saw  a  possibility  of  effecting  their  escane  fnnn  Uie 
fated  land  swarmed  across  the  frontier.  All  foreign  merchants  deserted  the 
great  marts.  The  cities  became  as  still  as  if  the  pla^^ue-banner  had  been 
unfurled  on  every  house-top.  Meantime  the  captam-gmeral  proceeded 
methodically  with  his  work.  He  distributed  his  troops  throu^^  Brussels. 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  principal  cities.  As  a  measure  of  neoearity  ana 
mark  of  the  last  humiliation,  he  required  the  mumdpalities  to  transfer  their 
keys  to  his  keeping. 

In  order  that  Egmont,  Horn,  and  other  distinguished  victims  might  not 
take  alarm,  and  thus  escape  the  doom  deliberately  arranged  for  them,  royal 
assurances  were  despatched  to  the  Netherlands,  cheering  their  desixndenGV 
and  dispelling  their  doubts.  With  his  own  hand  Philip  wrote  a  letter,  full 
of  affection  and  confidence,  to  Egmont.  He  wrote  it  after  Alva  had  left 
Madrid  upon  his  mission  of  vengeance.  The  same  stealthy  measures  were 
pursued  with  regard  to  others.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  not  capable  of 
falling  into  the  royal  trap,  however  cautiously  baited.  Unfortunately  he 
could  not  communicate  his  wisdom  to  his  friends. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  so  very  sanguine  a  temperament  as  that  to 
which  I^gmont  owed  his  destruction.  It  was  not  the  pnnoe  of  Orange  alone 
wlio  had  prophesied  his  doom.  Waminjgs  had  come  to  the  count  from  every 
(|uartor,  ancl  they  were  now  frequently  repeated.  Certainly  he  was  not 
without  anxiety,  but  he  had  made  his  decision  —  determined  to  believe  in 
tlic  royal  word  and  in  the  royal  gratitude  for  his  services  rendered. 

The  duke  manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  taking  care  to  send 
him  large  presents  of  Spanish  and  Italian  fruits,  received  frequently  by  the 
government  couriers.  Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  Egmont  not  only  foT^t 
his  fears,  but  unfortunately  succeeded  in  inspiring  Count  Horn  with  a  portion 
of  his  confidence.  The  admu^  left  his  retu^ment  at  Weert  to  fall  into  the 
pit  which  his  enemies  had  been  so  skilfully  preparing  at  Brussels.  September 
9th,  the  grand  prior,  Don  Fernando,  gave  a  mapiificent  dinner,  to  wluch 
Egmont  and  Horn,  together  with  Noircarmes,  tm  viscount  of  Ghent,  and 
many  other  noblemen  were  invited. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  being  finished,  Horn  and  Egmont,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  "  Jaasy "  house,  then  occupied 
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by  Alva,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  proposed.  They  were  received  by 
the  duke  with  great  courtesy.  The  council  lasted  till  near  seven  in  the 
evening.  As  it  broke  up,  Don  Sancho  de  Avila,  captain  of  the  duke's  guard, 
requested  Egmont  to  remain  for  a  moment  after  the  rest.  After  an  insig- 
nincant  remark  or  two,  the  Spanish  officer,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  alone, 
requested  Egmont  to  surrender  his  sword.  At  the  same  moment  the  dooTB 
of  the  adjacent  apartment  were  opened,  and  Egmont  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  Spanish  musqueteers  and  halberdmen.  Finding  himaeJf 
thus  entrapped,  he  gave  up  his  sword,  saying  bitterly,  as  he  did  so,  that  it 
had  at  least  rendered  some  service  to  the  km^  in  times  which  were  past. 
CJount  Horn  was  arrested  upon  the  same  occasion.  Upon  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember both  were  removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  castle  of  Ghent. 
The  consternation  was  universal  throughout  the  provinces  when  the  arrests 
became  known. 

The  imfortunate  envoys,  the  marquis  of  Bergen  and  the  baron  of  Mon- 
tigny,  had  remained  in  Spain  under  close  observation.  Of  those  doomed  vic- 
tims who,  in  spite  of  friendly  remonstrances  and  of  ominous  warnings,  had  thus 
ventured  into  the  lion's  den,  no  retreating  footmarks  were  ever  to  be  seen. 
Their  fate,  now  that  Alva  had  at  last  been  despatched  to  the  Netherlands, 
seemed  to  be  sealed,  and  the  marquis  of  Bergen,  accepting  the  augury  in  its 
most  evil  sense,  immediately  afterwards  had  sickened  unto  death.  Before 
his  limbs  were  cold,  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  instructing  the 
regent  to  sequestrate  his  property,  and  to  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of  heresy, 
the  youthful  kinsman  and  niece,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  marquis,  were  to  be 
united  in  marriage  and  to  share  his  estate.  The  baron  of  Montigny  was 
closely  confined  in  the  alcazar  of  Segovia,  never  to  leave  a  Spanish  prison 
alive. 

THE   BLOODY   "COUNCIL  OF  TROUBLES" 

In  the  same  despatch  of  the  9th  of  September,  in  which  the  duke  com- 
municated to  Philip  the  capture  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  he  announced  to  him 
his  determination  to  establish  a  new  court  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed 
(luring  the  recent  period  of  troubles.  This  wonderful  tribunal  was  accord- 
ingly created  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  caUed  the  coimcil  of 
Troubles,  but  it  soon  acquired  the  terrible  name,  by  which  it  will  be  forever 
known  in  history,  of  the  Blood  CJouncil.  It  superseded  all  otJier  institutions. 
Every  court,  from  those  of  the  municipal  magistracies  up  to  the  supreme 
councils  of  the  provinces,  were  forbidden  to  take  cognisance  in  future  of  any 
cause  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles.  Not  only  citizens  of  every  province, 
but  the  municipal  bodies  and  even  the  severely  provincial  estates  themselves^ 
were  compelled  to  plead,  like  humble  individuals,  before  this  new  and  ex- 
traordinary tribunal. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation  which  was  thus  com- 
mitted of  all  charters,  laws,  and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation  of  the 
council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  proclamation  that  those  laws  and  privileges 
were  at  an  end.  The  constitution  or  maternal  principle  of  this  suddenly 
erected  court  was  of  a  twofold  nature.  It  defined  and  it  punished  Uie  crime 
of  treason.  The  definitions,  couched  in  eighteen  articles,  declued  it  to  be 
treason  to  have  delivered  or  signed  any  petition  against  the  new  bishops, 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  edicts;  to  have  tolerated  putSic  preaching  under  any 
circumstances;  to  have  omitted  resistance  to  the  image-breaunff,  to  tlie 
field-preaching,  or  to  the  presentation  of  the  Request  by  the  noUes,  and 
"either  through  sjTnpathy  or  surprise*'  to  have  asserted  that  the  king  did 
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not  possess  the  right  to  deprive  all  the  provinoes  of  their  liberties,  or  to  have 
maintained  that  this  present  tribunal  was  bound  to  respect  in  any  manner 
any  laws  or  any  charters.  In  these  brief  and  simple  but  comprehensive 
terms  was  the  crime  of  high  treason  defined.  The  punishment  was  still 
more  briefly,  sunply,  and  comprdiensivdy  stated,  for  it  was  instant  dc^th 
in  all  cases.  So  well,  too,  did  this  new  and  terrible  en^px^  i)erform  its  work 
that,  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  ei^^teen  hundred 
human  beings  had  suffered  death  by  its  sununary  poceemngs;  some  of  the 
highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  virtuous  in  the  land  among  the  number. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  had  not  been  provided  with 
even  a  nominal  authority  from  any  source  whatever.  The  ^ood  Council 
was  merely  an  informal  club,  of  which  the  duke  was  perpetual  president, 
while  the  other  members  were  all  af>pointed  bv  himself. 

No  one  who  was  offered  the  office  refused  it.  Noircannes  and  Bariay- 
mont  accepted  with  very  great  eagerness.  Several  presidents  and  councillors 
of  the  different  provincial  tribimals  w^  apoointed,  but  all  Uie  Nether- 
landers  were  men  of  straw.  Two  Spaniiffds,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas,  were  the 
only  members  who  could  vote;  while  their  decisions  were  subject  to  reversal 
by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was  a  man  without  character  or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  superiors,  but  Juan  de  Var|gas  was  a  terrible  realitnr. 

No  better  man  could  nave  been  found  in  Europe  for  the  past  to  which 
he  was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  Uood  was,  in  his  opinicm^the  odIv 
important  business  and  the  only  exhilarating  pastime  of  fife.  BJs  youth 
had  been  stained  with  other  cnmes.  He  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
Spain,  because  of  his  violation  of  an  orphan  duld  to  whom  he  was  guanUan : 
but,  in  his  manhood,  he  found  no  pleasure  but  in  murder.  He  executed 
Alva's  bloody  work  with  an  industry  which  was  almost  superiiuman,  and 
with  a  merriment  which  would  have  shamed  a  demon.  His  execrable  jests 
ring  through  the  blood  and  smoke  and  death-<sries  of  those  days  of  perpetual 
sacrifice.  The  figure  of  Vargas  rises  upon  us  throu^^  the  mist  of  three  cen- 
turie8  with  terrible  distinctness.  Even  his  barbarous  grammar  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  his  crimes  against  syntax  and  a^tinst  humanity  have  acquired 
the  siime  immortality. 

Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  board  was  the  Flemish 
councillor  Ilessels.  Hessels  was  accustomed  to  doze  awa^  his  afternoon 
hours  at  the  council  table,  and  when  awakened  from  his  nap  in  order  that  he 
might  express  an  opinion  on  the  case  then  before  the  court,  was  wont  to  rub 
his  eyes  and  to  call  out  ^' Ad  jxUibulum,  ad  patHnduml"  ("to  the  gallows 
with  him,  to  the  gallows  with  him!")  with  great  fervour,  but  in  entbe  igno- 
rance of  the  culprit's  name  or  the  merits  of  the  case.  His  wife,  naturaUy 
disturbed  that  her  husband's  wakine  and  sleeping  hours  were  alike  absorbed 
with  this  hangman's  work,  more  than  once  ommously  expressed  her  hope 
to  him  that  he,  whose  head  and  heart  were  thus  engrossed  with  the  gibbet, 
might  not  one  day  come  to  hang  upon  it  himself;  a  j^oomy  profbecy  which 
the  future  most  t<»rribly  fulfilled. 

The  council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first  session  on  the  20th 
of  S(»ptenilx*r,  1567,  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva.  There  was  a  rude  organisation 
by  which  a  crowd  of  conmiissioners,  acting  as  inferior  ofiicers  of  the  council, 
were  s[)rea(l  over  the  provinces,  whose  business  was  to  collect  information 
conccTiiing  all  persons  who  might  be  mcriminated  for  participation  in  the 
HM'ent  trouhl(»s.  The  greatest  crime,  however,  was  to  be  rich,  and  one  which 
could   \x^  expiated  by  no  vutues,  however  sigoal.    Alva  was  bent  upon 
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proving  himself  as  accomplished  a  financier  as  he  was  indisputably  a  consum- 
mate commander,  and  he  had  promised  his  master  an  annual  income  of 
500,000  ducats  from  the  confiscations  which  were  to  accompany  the  executions. 
It  was  necessaiT  that  the  blood  torrent  should  flow  at  once  through  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  that  the  promised  golden  river,  a  yard  deep,^  according 
to  his  vaunt,  should  begin  to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  of  Spain.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  fundamental  laws  which  were  made  to  define  treason  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  they  established  the  council,  that  any  man  might  be  at 

any  instant  smnmoned  to  the  court 
Every  man,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  whether  papist  or  Protes- 
tant, felt  his  head  shaking  on  his 
shoidders.  If  he  were  wealthy, 
there  seemed  no  remedy  but  flight, 
which  was  now  almost  impossible, 
from  the  heavy  penalties  affix^  by 
the  new  edict  upon  all  carriers,  ahin- 
masters,  and  wagoners,  who  cAiould 
aid  in  the  escape  of  heretics. 

The  register  of  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  throughout  the 
Netherlands  showed  the  daily  lists 
of  men,  women,  and  children  thus 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  demon 
who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over 
this  unhappy  land.  It  was  not  often 
that  an  individual  was  of  suflSicient 
importance  to  be  tried  —  if  trial  it 
could  be  called  —  by  hunself .  It 
was  found  more  expeditious  to  send 
them  in  batches  to  the  furnace. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  eighty-four  inhabitants  of 
Valenciennes  were  condemned;  on 
another  day,  ninety-five  miscel- 
laneous individuals  from  di£Ferent 
places  in  Flanders;  on  another, 
forty-six  inhabitants  of  Mechlin;  on 
anotlier,  thirty-five  persons  from 
different  localities;  and  so  on. 
The  sentences  were  occasionally  in  advance  of  the  docket.  Thus  upon 
one  occasion  a  man's  case  was  called  for  trial,  but  before  the  investigation 
was  commenced  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  already  executed.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  papers  proved,  moreover,  as  usual,  that  the  culprit 
had  committed  no  crime.  "No  matter  for  that,''  said  Vargas,  jocosely; 
"if  he  has  died  innocent,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him  when  he  takes  his 
trial  in  the  other  world." 

But  however  the  councillors  might  indulge  in  these  ^ntle  ^ests  among 
themselves,  it  was  ob\nous  that  innocence  was  in  reality  impossible,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  regarding  treason.  The  practice 
was  in  accordance  with  the  precept,  and  persons  were  daily  executed  with 
senseless  pretexts,  which  was  worse  than  executions  with  no  pretexts  at  all. 
Thus  Peter  dc  Witt  of  Amsterdam  was  beheaded,  because  at  one  of  the 
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tumults  in  that  city  he  had  persuaded  a  rioter  not  to  fire  upon  a  magistrate. 
This  was  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  man  in  authority  among  the 
rebels,  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Madame  Junaen,  who,  in 
1566,  had  struck  with  her  slipper  a  little  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  together 
with  her  maid-servant,  who  nad  witnessed  without  denouncing  tne  crime, 
were  both  drowned  b^  the  hangman  in  a  hogshead  placed  on  the  scaffold. 
Death,  even,  did  not  in  all  cases  place  a  criminal  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
executioner.  Egbert  Meynartzoon,  a  man  of  hi^  official  rank,  had  been  con- 
demned, together  with  two  coUea^es,  on  an  accusation  of  collecting  money 
in  a  Lutheran  church.  He  died  m  prison  of  dropsy.  The  dieriff  oonsded 
himself  by  placing  the  body  on  a  chair,  and  having  the  dead  man  beh^uled 
in  companv  with  his  coUeagues. 

Thus  the  whole  countiy  became  a  charnel-house;  the  death-bell  tolled 
hoiu'ly  in  every  village;  not  a  family  but  was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest 
relatives,  while  the  survivors  stalked  listlesdy  about,  thediosts  of  their 
former  selves,  among  the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hopdesdy 
broken. 

DEPARTURB  OF  THE  REGENT  (DECEMBER,  1567) 

The  duchess  of  Parma  had  been  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  irritation. 
She  had  not  ceased  for  many  months  to  demand  her  release  from  the  odious 
position  of  a  cipher  in  a  land  where  she  had  so  lately  been  sovereign,  and 
she  had  at  last  obtained  it.  Philip  transmitted  his  acceptance  of  her  reogna- 
tion  by  the  same  courier  who  brought  Alva's  commission  to  be  governor- 
general  in  her  place.  The  letters  to  the  duchess  were  full  of  conventional 
compliments  for  her  past  services,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  less  bar^ 
ren  and  more  acceptable  acknowledgment,  in  tne  shape  of  a  life  inccmie 
of  14,000  ducats  instead  of  the  ei^t  thousand  luthorto  enjoyed  by  her 
highness. 

The  horrors  of  the  succeeding  administration  proved  beneficial  to  her 
reputation.  Upon  the  dark  ground  of  succeeding  yeaia  tiie  lines  whic^ 
recorded  her  history  seemed  written  with  letters  of  light.  Yet  her  conduct 
in  the  Netherlands  offers  but  few  points  for  approbation,  and  many  for 
indignant  censure.  That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  feminine  softness 
and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her  parting  despatch  to  her  brother  proved.  In 
that  letter  she  recommended  to  him  a  course  of  clemency  and  for^veness, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  nearer  kings  approached  to  God  in  station,  the 
more  they  should  endeavour  to  imitate  him  in  his  attributes  of  benignity. 
But  the  language  of  this  farewell  was  more  tender  than  had  been  the  spirit 
of  her  government.  One  looks  in  vain,  too,  through  the  general  atmosphere 
of  kindness  which  pervades  the  epistle,  for  a  special  recommendation  of 
those  distinguished  and  doomed  seigniors,  whose  attachment  to  her  person 
and  whose  chivalrous  and  conscientious  endeavours  to  fulfil  her  own  orders 
had  placed  them  upon  the  edge  of  that  precipice  from  which  they  were  shortiy 
to  be  hurled. 

Meantime  the  second  civil  war  in  France  had  broken  out.  The  hollow 
truce  by  which  the  Guise  party  and  the  Huguenots  had  parUy  pretended  to 
df»ceive  each  other  was  hastened  to  its  end,  among  other  causes,  by  the  march 
of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Huguenots  nad  taken  alarm,  for  they 
recognised  the  fellowship  which  united  their  foes  in  all  countries  wiunst 
the  Reformation,  and  Cond6  and  Coligny  knew  too  well  that  the  same  mfluence 
which  had  brought  Alva  to  Brussds  would  soon  create  an  exterminating 
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army  against  their  followers.  Hostilities  were  resumed  with  more  bittemesB 
than  ever.  The  duke  of  Alva  not  only  furnished  Catherine  de'  Medici  with 
advice,  but  with  two  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the 
count  of  Arenberg,  attended  by  a  choice  band  of  the  Catholic  nobility  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Alva  was  not  meantime  unmindful  of  the  business  which  had  served  as 
a  pretext  in  the  arrest  of  the  two  counts.  The  fortifications  of  the  principal 
cities  were  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  memorable  citadel  of  Antwerp 
in  particular  had  already  been  commenced  in  October  imder  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  celebrated  engineers,  Pacheco  and  Gabriel  de  CerbellonL 
In  a  few  months  it  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  1,400,000  florins,  of  wluch 
sum  the  citizens,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  were  compelled  to  contribute 
more  than  one  quarter.  To  four  of  the  five  oastions,  the  captiun-generaly 
with  characteristic  ostentation,  gave  his  own  names  and  titles.  One  was 
called  the  Duke,  the  second  Ferdinando,  a  third  Toledo,  a  fourth  Alva,  while 
the  fifth  was  baptised  with  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  engineer,  Pacheco. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1568,  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  brother  Louis 
of  Nassau,  his  brother-in-law  Count  van  den  Berg,  the  count  Hoc^traten, 
the  coimt  Kuilenburg,  and  the  baron  of  Montigny  were  sununoned  in  the 
name  of  Alva  to  appear  before  the  Blood  Council,  within  thrice  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  under  pain  of  perpetual  banishment 
with  confiscation  of  their  estates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  seigniors 
did  not  obey  the  summons.  They  knew  full  well  that  their  obedience  would 
be  rewarded  onlv  with  death.  The  prince  replied  to  this  sununons  by  a 
brief  and  somewhat  contemptuous  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  As  a  knight  of 
the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Empu^,  as  a  severely  prince  in 
France,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Netherlands,  he  rejected  the  authority  of  Alva 
and  of  his  self-constituted  tribunal.  His  innocence  he  was  willing  to  estab- 
lish before  competent  courts  and  righteous  judges. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  document,  it  is  obvious  both  that  the  prince 
was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  sovereign,  nor  to  pro- 
claim his  adhesion  to  the  new  religion.  On  departing  from  the  Netherlands 
in  the  spring,  he  had  said  openly  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of  sixty  thou- 
sand florins  yearly,  and  that  he  should  commence  no  hostilities  ag^nst 
Philip,  so  long  as  he  did  not  disturb  him  in  his  honoiu*  or  his  estates. 

His  character  had,  however,  already  been  attacked,  his  property  threat- 
ened with  confiscation.  His  closest  ties  of  family  were  now  to  be  severed 
by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  His  eldest  child,  the  coimt  of  Buren,  torn  from 
his  protection,  was  to  be  carried  into  indefinite  captivity  in  a  foreign  land. 
It  was  a  remarkable  oversight,  for  a  person  of  his  sagacity,  that,  upon  his 
own  departure  from  the  provinces,  he  should  leave  his  son,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Louvain.  Thus  exposed 
to  the  power  of  the  government,  he  was  soon  seized  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  father.  A  changeling,  as  it  were,  from  his  cradle,  he  seemed 
completely  transformed  by  his  Spanish  tuition,  for  he  was  educated  and  not 
sacrificed  by  Philip.  When  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  twenty 
years'  residence  in  Spain,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  in  his  gloomy  brow,  sat- 
urnine character,  and  Jesuitical  habits  a  trace  of  the  generous  spirit  which 
characterised  that  race  of  heroes  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Events  now  marched  with  rapidity.  Early  in  the  year,  the  most  sublime 
sentence  of  death  was  promulgated  which  has  ever  been  pronounced  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Roman  tyrant  wished  that  Ws  enemies' 
heads  were  all  upon  a  smgle  neck,  that  he  might  strike  them  off  at  a  blow; 
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the  Inquisition  assisted  Philip  to  place  the  heads  of  all  his  Netheriand  sub- 
jects upon  a  single  neck  for  the  same  fell  purpose.  JJpoxk  the  16th  of  February, 
1568,  a  sentence  of  the  holy  oflSce  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  death  as  heretics.  PVom  this  universal  doom  only  a  few  personSy 
especially  named,  were  excepted.  A  proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  t^i 
days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquidtion,  and  orctered  it  to  be 
carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  ocmdition. 

This  is  probably  the  most  concise  death-warrant  that  was  ever  framed. 
Three  millions  of  people,  men^  women,  and  children,  were  sentenced  to  the 
scafifold  in  three  lines;  and.  as  it  was  well  known  that  these  were  not  harmr- 
less  thunders,  like  some  bulls  of  the  Vatican,  but  serious  and  practical  mettSh 
ures,  which  were  to  be  enforced,  the  horror  wnich  they  produced  may  be  easOy 
imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  purpose  of  government  to  compel  the  absolute 
completion  of  the  wholei^e  plan  in  all  its  mncrtli  and  breadth;  yet,  ui  the  hor- 
rible times  upon  which  they  had  fallen,  the  Netherlanders  ini^t  be  excused 
for  believing  that  no  measure  was  too  monstrous  to  be  fulfilled.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  certain  that  when  all  were  condenmed,  BXiy  might  at  a  moment's 
warning  be  carried  to  the  scafifold,  and  this  was  precisely  the  course  adopted 
by  the  authorities. 

Men  in  the  highest  and  humblest  positions  were  diuly  and  houriy  dragged 
to  the  stake.  Alva,  in  a  single  letter  to  ^ilip.  coolly  estimated  the  numoer 
of  executions  which  were  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
holy  week ''  at  eight  hundred  heads.^'  Many  a  citisen,  convicted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  florins  and  of  no  other  crime,  saw  himself  suddenly  tied  to  a  horse's 
tail  with  his  hands  fastened  behind  hrni^  and  so  drafted  to  the  gallows.  Bat 
although  wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sm,  poverty  proved  rarely  a  protection. 
Reasons  sufficient  could  always  be  found  for  dooming  the  starveling  labourer 
as  well  as  the  opulent  burgher.  To  avoid  the  disturbances  created  in  the 
streets  by  the  frequent  harangues  or  exhortations  addressed  to  the  bystanders 
by  the  victims  on  their  way  to  the  scafifold,  a  new  gag  was  invented.  The 
tongue  of  each  prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring,  and  then  seared  with 
a  hot  iron.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  which  were  the  immediate  result, 
prevented  the  tongue  from  slipping  through  the  ring,  and  of  course  efifectually 
precluded  all  possibility  of  speech.^* 

TRIAL  AND   FATE  OF  EGMONT  AND  HORN   (1568) 

The  two  counts  had  been  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Ghent  for  more  than 
eight  months.  Their  trial  commenced  in  due  form  before  the  council  of 
Tw(4ve.  The  indictment  against  Egmont  consisted  of  ninety  counts^  and 
that  against  Horn  of  sixtv.  Every  action,  however  innocent,  every  omission 
of  duty,  wius  interpreted  on  the  principle,  which  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  opening  of  the  indictment,  that  the  two  counts,  in  conjunction  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  had  planned  the  overthrow  of  the  royiJ  authority  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  of  the  country;  the 
expulsion  of  Granvella,  the  embassy  of  Egmont  to  Madrid,  the  confederacy 
of  the  giieux,  the  concessions  which  they  made  to  the  F^testants  in  the 
provinces  under  their  government — all  were  made  to  have  a  connection  with, 
and  a  reference  to,  this  deliberate  design.  The  accusations  were  sent  to  each 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  required  to  reply  to  them  within  five  days. 

The  first  step  was  to  demur  against  the  tribunal  which  was  to  try  them, 
since,  by  the  privilege  of  their  order,  they,  as  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
were  amenable  only  to  the  king  hunself,  the  grand  master.    But  this 
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demurrer  was  overruled,  and  they  were  required  to  produce  their  witnesses,  in 
default  of  which  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  ccmtumaciam.  Egmont 
had  satisfactorily  answered  to  eighty-two  counts,  while  Count  Horn  had 
refuted  the  charges  against  him,  article  by  article.  The  accusation  and  the 
defence  are  still  extant;  on  that  defence  every  impartial  tribimal  would 
have  acquitted  them  both. 

Egmont's  wife,  by  birth  a  duchess  of  Bavaria,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  intercessions  of  almost  every  German  court  in  behalf  of  her  husband. 
Alva  rejected  them,  with  a  declaration  that  they  had  no  force  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1568,  the  council  of  Twelve  declared 
them  guilty,  and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  noble  Netherlanders,  who  were  beheaded 
in  three  successive  days,  in  the  market-place  at  Brussels,  was  the  terrible 
prelude. 

The  duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau  had  given  battle  to  the  coimt  of  Arcnberg,  near  the  monastery 
of  Heiligerlee  in  Gronmgen,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  him.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  victory,  he  had  advanced  against  Groningen,  and  laid  sIm© 
to  it.  The  success  of  his  arms  had  raised  the  courage  of  his  faction,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  his  brother,  was  close  at  hand  with  an  army  to  support  him. 

On  the  day  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  two  counts  were  brought, 
under  an  escort  of  three  thousand  Spaniards,  from  Ghent  to  Brussels.  Dur- 
ing the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  June  the  sentences  were  brought 
to  the  prisoners,  after  thev  had  already  gone  to  rest.  Egmont  called  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  nis  wife,  the  other  to  the  king;  the 
latter  was  as  follows: 

Sire  :  I  have  learned,  this  evening,  the  sentence  which  yonr  malesty  has  been  pleased  to 
pronounce  upon  me.  Although  I  have  never  had  a  thought,  and  believe  myself  neTer  to  have 
done  a  deed  which  could  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  your  majesty's  person  or  service,  or  to  the 
detriment  of  our  true  ancient  and  Catholic  religion,  nevertheless  I  take  patience  to  bear  that 
which  it  has  pleased  the  good  God  to  send.  If,  during  these  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  I 
have  done  or  permitted  aught  which  had  a  different  appearance,  it  has  been  with  the  trae  and 
good  intent  to  serve  God  and  your  majesty,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Therefore,  I  pray 
your  majesty  to  forgive  me,  and  to  have  compassion  on  my  poor  wife,  my  children,  ana  ny 
8orvant8  ;  having  regard  to  my  past  services.  In  which  hope  1  now  commend  myself  to  the 
mercy  of  God. 

From  Brussels, 

Keady  to  die,  this  6th  June,  1568. 

Your  majesty's  very  humble  and  loyal  vassal  and  servant, 

Lamobal  d'Eomoxt. 

The  family  of  the  count  was  subsequently  reinstated  in  all  his  property, 
fiefs,  and  rights,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence,  had  escheated  to  the  royal 
treasury. 

Egmont  paced  the  scaffold  with  noble  dignity,  and  lamented  that  it  had 
not  been  permitted  him  to  die  a  more  honourable  death  for  his  king  and  his 
country.  Up  to  the  last  he  seemed  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  the  king 
was  in  earnest,  and  that  his  severity  would  be  carried  any  furtJier  than  the 
mere  terror  of  execution.  He  then  clenched  his  teeth,  threw  off  his  mantle 
and  robe,  knelt  upon  the  cushion  and  prepared  himself  for  the  last  prayer. 
He  drew  a  silk  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  awaited  the  stroke.  Over  the  corpse 
and  the  streaming  blood  a  black  cloth  was  inmiediately  thrown. 

All  Brussels  thronged  around  the  scaffold,  and  the  fatal  blow  seemed  to 
fall  on  every  heart.    Loud  sobs  alone  broke  the  appalling  silence.     Th© 
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duke  himself,  who  watched  the  execution  from  a  window  of  the  town-house, 
wiped  his  eyes  as  his  victim  died.^ 

Shortly  afterwards.  Count  Horn  advanced  on  the  scaffold.  Of  a  more 
violent  temperament  than  his  friend,  he  burst  forth  in  bitter  reproaches 
against  the  kins,  and  the  bishop  with  difficulty  prevailed  nptm  him  to  mdce 
a  better  use  of  nis  last  moments  than  to  abuse  them  in  imprecations  on  his 
enemies.  At  last,  however,  he  became  more  coUected,  and  made  his  confession 
to  the  bishop,  wnich  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  refuse.  He  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  the  same  attendants  as  his  friend.  In  passKog,  he  saluted  many 
of  his  acquaintances;  his  hands  were,  like  ESmiont's,  free.  When  he  had 
ascended,  he  cast  his  eyes  ujpon  the  corpse  which  lay  under  the  doth,  and 
asked  one  of  the  by-standers  if  it  was  the  body  of  his  friend.  On  beinff  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  said  some  words  in  Spanish,  threw  his  dcnk 
from  him,  and  knelt  upon  the  cushion.  All  shrieked  aloud  as  he  received 
the  fatal  blow. 

The  heads  of  both  were  fixed  upon  poles  which  were  set  upon  the  scaffold, 
where  they  remained  until  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  two  bodies,  placed  in  leaden  coffins  and  departed  in  a 
vault.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  spies  and  executioners  who  surrounded 
the  scaffold,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  would  not  be  prevented  from  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  the  streaming  Mood,  and  carrying  home  with  tnem 
these  precious  memorials.^ 

Egmont  is  a  great  historical  figure,  but  he  was  certainly  not  a  great  man. 
His  execution  remains  an  enduring  monument  not  only  of  Philip's  cnidty  and 
perfidy  but  of  his  dulness.  The  king  had  everything  to  hope  from  EJpnont 
and  nothing  to  fear.  Granvella  knew  the  man  well,  and,  almost  to  tte  last, 
could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  so  unparalleled  a  Uunder  as  that  which 
was  to  make  a  victim,  a  martyr,  and  a  popular  idol  of  a  personage  brave 
indeed,  but  incredibly  vacillating  and  inordinately  vain,  who,  by  a  little 
management,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  oiost  useful  instrument  for 
the  royal  purposes. 

He  ha(l  no  sympathy  with  the  people,  but  he  loved,  as  a  grand  seignior, 
to  be  looked  up  tc  and  admired  by  a  gaping  crowd,  ne  was  an  unwavering 
Catholic,  held  sectaries  in  utter  loathing,  and,  after  the  ima^breaking,  took 
a  positive  pleasure  in  hanging  ministers,  tc«ether  with  then*  conjgregations, 
and  in  pressing  the  besieged  Christians  of  Valenciennes  to  extremities.  Upon 
more  than  one  occasion  he  pronoun wjd  his  unequivocal  approval  of  the  in- 
famous edicts,  and  he  exerted  himself  at  times  to  enforce  them  within  his 
province.  Tlie  transitory  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  lofty  nature 
of  Orange  was  easily  effaced  in  Spain  by  court  flattery  and  by  royal  bribes. 
I'lx^n  the  departure  of  Orange,  Egmont  was  only  too  ea^r  to  be  employed 
by  Philip  in  any  work  which  the  monarch  could  find  for  him  to  do.  Yet  this 
wa.s  th(^  man  whom  Philip  chose,  through  the  executioner's  sword,  to  convert 
into  a  popular  idol,  and  whom  Poetry  has  loved  to  contemplate  as  a  romantic 
champion  of  freedom. 

As  for  Horn,  he  was  a  person  of  mediocre  abilities  and  thorou^^y 

r*  Even  Bentivo^lio«  becomed  softened  in  rektinff  the  fwUietic  soene.  "I  hetr,"  wrote 
MoriHon  t<>  Oranvona  (June  7th.  1568),  "  that  his  exoeUenej  shed  tean  M  big  M  peMe  dnrigg 
th(*  execution."  (Atjecti  des  larmts  ausn  grosaes  que poix,)'^TAJf  Gbokn  ranrnVRBB/ Ar- 
rhitfs.  The  prel>endarT  goes  on  to  say  that  "  he  had  caased  the  story  of  the  duke's  lendenMM 
to  Ix*  trumiH>t*Hl  in  manj  places  "  (a  /aid  mmner  oA  f7  lujf  a  mmhU  Mmtwutr,  911UI  muliwwm 
animi  esarerMi).  Morillon  also  quotes  Alva  as  haTliiff  had  the  effronterj  to  ear  that  he 
dpKired  a  niiti^tion  of  the  punishment,  but  that  the  king  nad  answered  that  he  ooold  Idighre 
ofTtuces  against  himself,  but  the  crimes  committed  against  God  ware  nnpaidonaMe.^ 
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commonplace  character.  His  high  rank  and  his  tragic  fate  are  all  which  make 
him  interesting.  The  most  interesting  features  in  his  character  are  his  ^ner- 
rosity  toward  his  absent  brother  and  tne  manliness  wh;h  which,  as  M ontigny's 
representative  at  Tonmay,  he  chose  rather  to  confront  the  aneer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  incm-  the  deadly  revenge  of  Philip,  than  m^e  himsell  the 
executioner  of  the  harmless  Christians  in  Toumay.  In  this  regard,  his  con- 
duct is  vastly  more  entitled  to  our  respect  than  that  of  Egmont,  and  he  was 
certainly  more  deserving  of  reverence  from  the  people,  even  though  deserted 
by  all  men  while  living,  and  left  headless  and  solitary  in  his  coffin  at  St. 
Gudule.  The  hatred  for  Alva,  which  sprang  from  the  graves  of  these  illustrious 
victims,  waxed  daily  more  intense.^' 

THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN   (1568) 

Everything  seemed  now  ripe,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  favour  the 
enterprise  on  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  determined  to  risk  his  fortune 
and  his  life.  But  his  prmcipal  resources  were  to  be  found  in  his  genius  and 
courage,  and  in  the  heroic  devotion  partaken  by  his  whole  family  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.  His  brother,  Count  John,  advanced  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money;  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders,  in  England  and  cJsewhere, 
subscribed  largely;  the  prince  himself,  after  raising  loans  in  every  possible 
wav  on  his  pnvate  means,  sold  his  jewels,  his  plate,  and  even  the  furniture 
of  nis  houses,  and  threw  the  amount  into  the  common  fund. 

The  queen  of  England,  the  French  Huguenots,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  German]^  all  lent  him  their  aid  in  money  or  in  men;  and  he  opened  his 
first  campaign  with  great  advantage.  He  formed  his  army  into  four  several 
corps,  intending  to  enter  the  country  on  as  many  different  points,  and  by  a 
sudden  irruption  on  that  most  vulnerable  to  rouse  at  once  the  hopes  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  people.  His  brothers  Louis  and  Adolphus,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  these  divisions,  had  already  penetrated  into  Fnesland,  and  there 
commenced  the  contest.  The  count  of  Arenberg,  governor  of  this  province, 
assisted  bv  the  Spanish  troops  under  Gonsalvo  de  Braccamonte,  had  quickly 
opposed  the  invaders.  They  had  met  on  the  23d  of  May  near  the  aobey  of 
Hciligerlee,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle;  and  after  a  short  contest  the 
royalists  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  count  of  Arenberg  and  Adolphus 
of  Nassau  encountered  in  smgle  combat,  and  fell  by  each  other's  hands.^ 
The  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  this  gallant  prince,  the  first 
of  his  illustrious  family. 

Alva  immediately  hastened  to  the  scene  of  this  first  action,  and  soon 
forced  Count  Louis  to  another  at  a  place  called  Jemmingen,  near  the  town 
of  Embden,  on  the  21st  of  July.  Their  forces  were  nearly  eaual  —  about 
fourteen  thousand  at  either  side:  but  all  the  advantage  of  discipline  and  skill 
was  in  favour  of  Alva,  and  the  consequence  was  the  total  rout  of  the  patriots 
with  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  and  baggage. 
The  entire  province  of  Friesland  was  thus  again  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
Alva  hastened  back  to  Brabant  to  make  head  against  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  latter  had  now  under  his  command  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  —  an  imposing  force  in  point  of  numbers,  being  double  that  which  his 
rival  was  able  to  muster.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  towns  of 
Tongres  and  St.  Trond,  and  the  whole  province  of  Lidge  was  in  his  powen 
He  advanced  boldly  against  Alva,  and  for  several  months  did  au  that 

[*  This  is  Strada*8  *  account,  but  others  differ  so  much  that  it  is  possible  only  to  wmj  that 
both  men  died  in  the  battle.] 
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manoeuvring  could  do  to  force  him  to  a  battle.  But  the  wily  veteran  knew  his 
trade  too  well;  he  felt  sure  that  in  time  the  prince's  force  would  disperse 
for  want  of  pay  and  supplies;  and  he  managed  his  resources  so  ably  that  with 
little  risk  and  scarcely  any  loss  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  object.  In  the 
month  of  October  the  prince  found  himself  forced  to  disband  his  larsc  but 
undisciplined  force  ;^  and  he  retired  into  France  to  recruit  his  funds  and 
consider  on  the  best  measures  for  some  future  enterprise. 

The  insolent  triumph  of  Alva  knew  no  bounds.  The  rest  of  the  year 
was  consumed  in  new  executions.  The  hotel  Kuilenburg,  the  early  cradle 
of  Brederode's  confederacy,  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  a  pillar  erecte<l 
on  the  spot  commemorative  of  the  deed;  while  Alva,  resolved  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment of  his  success  as  well  as  of  his  hate,  had  his  own  statue  in  brass,  formed 
of  the  cannons  taken  at  Jemmingen,  set  up  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  with 
various  symbols  of  power  and  an  inscription  of  inflated  pride.*' 

OPPRESSIVE  taxation;  the  amnesty 

The  maintenance  of  the  army  required  from  two  to  four  million  florins 
(over  a  million  guineas),  and  it  was  the  royal  treasury  that  hail  to  pay  the 
costs.  Philip,  deceived  by  the  popular  attitude  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  bunlen  imposed  upon  him,  enjoined  his  general  to  seek  in 
Belgium  the  needeil  resoiu'ces.  A  plan  of  taxation  was  even  drawn  up  in 
Madrid,'  and  sent  to  the  governor,  with  orders  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution.  It  confined  itself  to  two  measures,  which  were  to  be  general: 
first,  the  immediate  levy  of  a  duty  amounting  to  the  hundredth  oart  of  the 
value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal;  and  for  the  future  a  nxed  tax  of 
one  twentieth  on  the  sale  of  all  real  estate  and  one  tenth  on  the  sale  of  aU 
merchandise  and  jx^rsonal  property.  These  were  the  taxes  known  as  the 
hundredth,  twentieth,  and  tenth  pennies. 

The  duke  of  Alva  called  a  general  assembly  of  the  states-general  at  Brus- 
sels, in  March,  1569,  and  himself  proposed  the  imposition  of  these  taxes;  but 
immediately  lively  protests  came  from  all  quarters.  It  was  evident  that  a 
tax  of  a  tenth  on  all  sales  would  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  commerce,  and  ronse- 
c]uently  to  the  general  pra<5perity  of  the  country,  aln*a<ly  comproniL^ed  by 
internal  troubles  and  by  the  commotions  agitating  the  rest  of  Efumpe.  The 
king's  partu^ns  were  the  first  to  try  to  turn  the  governor  fmm  a  measure*  as 
impruaent  as  it  was  impracticable  and  Mglius  above  all  db^tinguishefl  him- 
aell  by  his  frankness.  He  suoceedcHl  in  convincing  the  duke,  who  contentinl 
himself  with  a  8ul)si(iy  of  two  millions,  to  which  the  assc^mbly  conwnted. 
But  the  king  and  his  counsel  wore  far  from  satisfied  with  thl<  transaction, 
which,  far  from  furni.shing  the  means  to  [lay  debts  aln^ady  contraeU^tl,  was 
not  even  suflicient  to  guaraiit<»c»  the  maintenancf»  of  the  tnK>ps  in  tho  futun*. 

Philip  had  moreover  some  n»iiw)n  to  accusi*  his  general,  me  latter  having 
shown  on  this  occasion  no  disfKxsition  to  follow  the  course?  pn-scrib-d  for  him. 
The  monarch  had  sc*nt  with  the  scheme  of  taxation  a  finK'lamation  of 

[*  He  melted  his  la«t  pUte  to  iiatiMf j  hin  clunoroas  Oerman  merrenmri^* .  thnn.  with 
tweWe  handred  men,  he  joined  the  Hu^uenotN  in  i^mncnnj  and  fought  under  th**  riuke  of  %wf»i. 
brQeken  [or  Deax  Ponts].  The  campai^  them  wah  alfu>  a  failure.  The  emiteror  wan  r»^in- 
ciled  with  Philip,  and  even  Queen  KlizaT>eth  of  En^^land  for  the  premnt  witthed  him  well.! 

r*  Motlej,^  however,  staten  that  thin  plan  of  uxation  was  due  entirely  Ut  the  duke  fif  Alva 
and  that  the  authorities*  at  Madrid  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.1 

['  Blok-'  also  points  out  that  a  cherishf^d  scheme  of  AWa  s  was  the  unifying  of  all  the  prov 
Ineea  under  one  ruler  with  one  ca^iital  and  one  law.     This  meant  a  sarrinre  of  dearlj  b^iught 
And  ancient  municipal,  religious,  and  individual  privileges  that  aroused  ferririous  proleat.    The 
nzperiment,  however,  failed  even  of  trial,  on  account  of  new  complications.] 
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nesty  which  was  to  reassure  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  to  be  called  on  to  make  new  sacrifices.  But  the  duke  of 
Alva  thought  this  amnesty  premature.  He  withheld  its  publication;  and 
when  it  was  finally  proclaimed  the  following  vear  (1570),  it  contained  so 
man}r  restrictions  that  the  tardy  and  incomplete  pardon  made  no  favour- 
able impression. 

The  situation,  daily  becoming  more  difficult,  was  further  complicated  by 
an  open  rupture  with  England,  which  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
Antwerp  and  Bruges.  Elizabeth,  who  had  succeeded  Mary,  had  long  shown 
herself  hostile  to  Philip.  She  made  the  duke  of  Alva  fed  her  ill-wiu  by  tie 
retention  of  800,000  gulden  sent  him  by  a  ship  that  had  put  into  Plymouth 
(1568).  Elizabeth  had  appropriated  this  sum,  charging  herself,  however, 
with  its  repayment  to  the  Italian  merchants  from  whom  the  king  had  bor- 
rowed it.  But  the  duke,  who  was  awaiting  this  money  in  order  to  pay  lus 
troops,  had  been  furious  and  had  seized  the  property  and  ships  of  the  English 
in  Belgian  ports.  Whereupon  the  queen  had  retaliated  and,  not  content 
with  forbidding  all  trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  offered  asyliun  to  the  pri- 
vateers which  the  discontented  faction  began  to  fit  out  and  whidi  caused  some 
serious  losses  to  commerce. 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  —  a  band  of  bdd, 
adventurous  men,  whose  leaders  were  the  emigrant  nobles,  the  rest  sailors 
from  the  coast.  The  success  of  theh*  first  attempts  at  piracv  excited  fresh 
clamours  agamst  the  government  in  Belgium;  and  later  aeeds  of  a  less 
doubtful  character  were  to  efface  these  obscure  beginnings  and  to  assign  to 
their  names  a  very  different  place  in  history. 

While  unrest  and  discontent  thus  increased  around  the  Spanish  governor, 
William  of  Nassau  preserved  a  threatening  attitude.  This  prince  and  his 
brother  Louis  were  equally  allied  with  Lutheranprinces  of  Germany  and  witli 
the  leaders  of  the  Calvinist  party  in  France.  Tney  had  even  foujzht  for  the 
cause  of  the  latter;  for  in  spite  of  their  exile  they  took  part  in  aU  the  great 
Protestant  enterprises,  identifying  their  cause  with  that  of  the  cult  they 
professed  and  seeking,  in  each  European  commotion,  in  some  way  to  advance 
theu*  own  interests.  Their  hopes  revived  when  the  celebrated  Coligny  and 
the  Huguenots  came  to  an  understanding  with  King  Charles  IX  (1570).  A 
plan  was  then  formed  to  lead  into  the  Belgian  provinces  a  number  of  tboee 
old  bands  which  for  years  had  been  fighting  in  France.  Coligny  and  his 
brothers-at-arms  were  to  enter  Hainault  with  their  French  soldiers^  whfle 
the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  a  German  army  penetrated  into  Lunbura 
and  Brabant.  Charles  IX  gave  his  consent  to  this  project;  the  old-time  jeaE 
ousy  against  Spain  made  him  desire  the  abasement  and  humiliation  of  Philip. 

The  duke  of  Alva  saw  the  storm  approaching.  Pressed  by  the  need  of 
money  and  by  the  orders  from  the  court,  he  made  fresh  attempts  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  states  to  the  taxes  the  king  wished  to  establish,  but  the 
resistance  was  the  same  as  in  former  years.  Thereupon  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  direct  without  their  consent  the  collection  of  the  tenth  and  twen- 
tieth penny,  violating  thus  all  the  rights  of  the  provinces,  but  imputing  the 
bold  step  to  stem  necessity.  He  consented,  however,  that  a  deputation 
should  be  sent  to  the  king  —  in  protest.  Philip  received  the  deputies  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  good  will.  It  is  related  that  he  first  tried  to  make 
them  accept  the  tax  as  a  war  contribution;  but,  finally  jrielding  to  their 
remonstrances,  he  agreed  to  its  provisional  suspension.* 

One  of  those  frightful  inundations  to  which  the  northern  provinces  were 
so  constantly  exposed  occurred  in  1572,  carrying  away  tne  dikes,  and 
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destroying  lives  and  property  to  a  oonsideraUe  amount.  In  Friedand  alone 
twenty  thousand  men  were  victims  to  this  calamity.  But  no  suffering  could 
afifect  the  inflexible  sternness  of  the  duke  of  Alva;  and  to  such  excess  cUdhe 
carry  his  persecution  that  Philip  himself  began  to  be  discontmited,  and 
thought  his  representative  was  overstepping  the  bounds  of  delegated  tyranny. 
He  even  reproached  him  sharplv  in  some  of  his  despatches.  The  governor 
replied  in  the  same  strain;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  oonesrondence 
that  Philip  resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  command.  But  ^e  king^s 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Austriai  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II, 
obliged  him  to  defer  his  intentions  for  a  while;  and  he  at  length  named  Jdm 
de  la  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina-Celi,  as  Alva's  successor.  Upwards  of  a  year, 
however,  elapsed  before  this  new  governor  was  finally  appouited;  and  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Flandera  with  a  considerable  fleet,  on 
the  11th  or  May,  1572.  He  was  afforded  on  this  very  day  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  people  he  came  to  contend  with;  for  his  fleet  was  suddenly  attadred 
b^  that  of  the  patriots,  and  many  of  his  vessels  were  burned  and  taken  before 
his  eyes,  with  their  rich  cargoes  and  considerable  treasures  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  state.^ 

The  duke  of  Medina-Celi  proceeded  rapidly  to  Brusseb,  where  he  was 
ceremoniously  received  by  Alva,  who  however  refused  to  reogn  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  pretext  that  the  term  of  his  appointment  had  not  expired, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  first  to  completely  suppress  all  symptoms  g^  revolt 
in  the  northern  provinces.  He  succeeded  in  efifectually  disgustinjs  La  CSerda, 
who  demanded  and  obtained  his  own  recall  to  Spain.  Alva,  left  once  more 
in  undisputed  possession  of  his  power,  turned  it  with  incmaed  vigour  into 
new  channels  of  oppression.  He  was  socm  again  emjdoyed  in  eBoria  to  effeet 
the  levving  of  his  favourite  taxes;  and  such  was  the  resolution  of  the  trades- 
men of  Brussels  that,  sooner  than  submit,  they  almost  universally  dosed 
their  shops  altogether.  Alva,  furious  at  tnis  measure,  caused  sixty  <rf  the 
citizens  to  be  seized,  and  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  opposite  tneur  own 
doors.  The  gibbets  were  actually  erected,  when,  on  the  very  day  &ced  for 
the  executions,  he  received  despatches  that  wholly  disconcerted  him,  and 
stopped  their  completion.* 

In  the  night  arrived  the  intelli^nce  that  the  town  of  Brid  had  been 
captured.  The  duke,  feeling  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation,  postponed  the 
cha-^tiseniont  which  he  had  thus  secretly  planned  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
in  order,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this 
new  movement  on  the  part  of  the  rebels. 

THE  SEA  BEOOABS  TAKE  BRIEL 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  those  formidable  partisans  of  the  patriot 
cause,  the  marine  outlaws.  Cheated  of  half  theu"  birthright  by  nature,  and 
now  driven  forth  from  their  narrow  isthmus  by  tyranny,  the  exiled  Hol- 
landers took  to  the  ocean.  Its  boundless  fields,  long  arable  to  their  industry, 
iMTamo  more  fniitful  than  ever  now  that  oppression  was  transforming  a  peace- 
ful seafaring  ix>ople  into  a  nation  of  corsams. 

The  Ix'ggars  of  the  sea  asked  theu-  alms  through  the  mouths  of  theur 

['  It  waA  the  richest  bootj  which  the  insargents  had  yet  aoqnired  bj  ma  or  IaimI.  TIm 
fleet  WEH  laden  with  spices,  monej,  ]ewelrj,  and  the  lieheet  merehandlae.  Five  handled 
thouHand  crowns  of  gold  were  taken,  and  It  was  calculated  that  the  plunder  altogether  would 
suffice  to  mainuin  the  war  for  two  years  at  least  One  thousand  Spanish  10141618  and  a  foo4 
amount  of  ammunition  were  also  captured.  — MOTMCT.^ 
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cannon.  Unfortunately,  they  but  too  often  made  their  demands  upon  both 
friend  and  foe.  Every  ruined  merchant,  every  banished  lord,  every  reckless 
mariner,  who  was  willing  to  lay  the  commercial  world  imder  contribution 
to  repair  his  damaged  fortunes,  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  supplied 
with  a  vessel  and  crew  at  some  northern  port,  under  colour  of  cruising  against 
the  viceroy's  government.  Nor  was  the  ostensible  motive  simply  a  pretext. 
To  make  war  upon  Alva  was  the  leading  object  of  all  these  freebooters,  and 
they  were  usually  furnished  by  the  prince  of  Oran^,  in  his  capacity  of  sov- 
ereign, with  letters  of  marque  for  that  purpose.  'Die  prince,  indeed,  did  his 
utmost  to  control  and  direct  an  evil  which  had  inevitably  grown  out  of  the 
horrors  of  the  time.  His  admiral,  William  de  la  Marck,  was.  however,  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  lofty  purposes  of  his  superior.  A  wild,  sangui- 
nary, licentious  noble,  wearing  his  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  according  to 
ancient  Batavian  custom,  imtil  the  death  of  his  relative  Emiont  should 
have  been  expiated,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  this 
hirsute  and  savage  corsair  seemed  an  embodiment  of  vengeance.  He  had 
sworn  to  wreak  upon  Alva  and  upon  popery  the  deep  revenge  owed  to  them 
by  the  Netherland  nobility,  and  m  the  cruelties  afterwards  practised  by  him 
upon  monks  and  priests,  the  Blood  Council  learned  that  their  example  had 
made  at  least  one  ripe  scholar  among  the  rebels.  He  was  lying,  at  this  epoch 
with  his  fleet  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  from  which  advantageous 
position  he  was  now  to  be  ejected  in  a  smnmary  manner. 

The  negotiations  between  the  duke  of  Alva  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
now  assumed  an  amicable  tone,  and  were  fast  ripening  to  an  adjustment. 
It  was  urged  that  the  contmued  countenance  afforded  by  the  Endish  people 
to  the  Netherland  cruisers  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  war  with  JPhilip.  In 
the  latter  days  of  March,  1572,  therefore,  a  sentence  of  virtual  excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  against  De  la  Marck  and  his  rovers.  A  peremptory 
order  of  Elizabeth  forbade  any  of  her  subjects  to  supply  them  with  meat, 
bread,  or  beer.  The  command  being  strictly  complied  with,  their  fmlher 
stay  was  rendered  impossible.  Twenty-four  vessels  accordingly  set  sail 
from  Dover  in  the  very  last  days  of  March.  Being  almost  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, these  adventurers,  determined  to  make  a  sudden  foray  upon  the 
coasts  of  North  Holland.  On  Palm  Sunday  thesr  captiu^  two  Spanish 
merchantmen.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  wind  becoming  contrary, 
they  abandoned  theu*  original  intention,  dropped  down  towards  Zealand,  and 
entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river  Maas. 

Among  the  ships  was  that  of  William  of  Blois,  seigneur  of  Treslong.  This 
adventurous  noble,  whose  brother  had  been  executed  by  the  duke  of  Alva 
in  1568,  had  himself  fought  bv  the  side  of  Count  Louis  at  Jemmingen.  and, 
although  covered  with  wouncls,  had  been  one  of  the  few  who  escapea  «Jive 
from  the  horrible  carnage.  During  the  intervening  period  he  had  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  rebels  on  the  ocean,  and  he  had  always  been  well 
known  in  Briel,  where  his  father  had  been  governor  for  the  king.  Treslons, 
who  was  really  the  hero  of  this  memorable  adventiu^,  persuaded  De  h 
Marck  to  send  a  message  to  the  city  of  Briel,  demanding  its  surrender.  This 
was  a  bold  summons  to  be  made  by  a  handful  of  men. 

The  city  of  Briel  (or  Brill)  was  not  populous  but  it  was  well  walled  and 
fortified.  It  was,  moreover,  a  most  commodious  port.  The  whole  rebel 
force  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  under  Treslong  made  an 
attack  upon  the  southern  gate.  Treslong,  after  a  short  strumle,  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  entrance.  De  la  Marck  and  his  men  made  a  oonfire  at  the 
northern  gate,  and  then  battered  down  the  half-burned  portal  with  the  end 
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of  an  old  mast.  Thus  rudely  and  rapidly  did  the  Netherland  patriots  ood- 
duct  their  first  successful  siege.  The  two  parties,  not  more  perhaps  than 
two  hundred  and  fif tv  men  in  alL  met  before  sunset  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  laid.  The  weary  qnrit  of  free- 
dom, so  long  a  fugitive  over  earth  and  sea,  had  at  last  found  a  resting  {dace, 
which  rude  and  even  ribald  hands  had  prepared. 

The  panic  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  had  been  so  exten- 
sive that  hardly  fifty  citisens  had  remained  in  the  town.  The  rest  had  all 
escaped,  with  as  much  propertv  as  they  could  carry  away.  The  admiral, 
in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  lawful  stadholder  of  Philip,  took 
formal  possession  of  an  almost  des^ted  city.  No  indignity  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  but  as  soon  as  the  ocmquerors  were  fairiy  es- 
tablished in  the  best  houses  of  theplace,  the  indmation  to  (dunder  the  churches 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Tne  altars  and  images  were  all  destroyed,  Uie 
rich  furniture  and  gorgeous  vestments  appropriated  to  private  use.  Adam 
van  Haren  appeared  on  his  vessers  deck  attired  in  a  magnificent  hi^  mass 
chasuble.  TVeslong  thenceforth  used  no  drinkinff  cups  in  his  cabin  save  the 
golden  chalices  of  the  sacrament.  Unfortunatdy,  their  hatred  to  popery 
was  not  confined  to  such  demonstrations.  Thuteen  unfortunate  monks 
and  priests,  who  had  been  unaUe  to  affect  their  escape,  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  they  were  taken  a  few  days  later,  by  onter 
of  the  ferocious  admiral,  and  executea  under  circumstances  of  great  tMurbarity. 

The  news  of  this  important  exfdoit  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Alva, 
surprised  at  the  verv  moment  of  venting  his  rage  on  the  butdum  and  srocen 
of  Brussels,  def errecl  this  savage  design  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  difficulty. 
He  had  certainly  not  expected  such  a  result  from  the  readv  compliance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  his  request.  The  punsters  of  BrusseiiB  were  sure  not 
to  let  such  an  opportunitv  escape  them,  for  the  name  of  the  captured  town 
was  susceptible  of  a  quibble,  and  the  event  had  taken  place  upon  All  Focds' 
Day. 

On  April  Fool'i  Daj. 

Dake  Alva'i  ■pecUcles  wen  rtolan  aw»j 

became  a  popular  couplet.  The  word  "spectacles,"  in  Flemish,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  suddenly  surprised  city,  being  Brill,  this  allusion  to  the  duke's 
loss  ami  implied  purblindness  was  not  destitute  of  ingenuity. 

The  duke,  however,  last  not  an  instant  in  attempting  to  repaur  the  disaster. 
C'ount  Bossu,  who  had  acted  as  stadholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand  under 
Alva's  authority,  since  the  prince  of  Orange  had  resigned  that  oflSce,  was 
ordcTed  at  once  to  recover  the  conquered  seaport,  if  possible.  The  patrioto, 
l)eing  very  few  in  number,  were  at  first  afraid  to  venture  outmde  tne  gates 
to  attack  the  much  superior  force  of  their  invaders.  A  carpenter,  however, 
dashcHl  into  the  water  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  and  swunming  to  the  Niew- 
land  shiice  hacked  it  open  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes.  The  sea  poured  in 
at  once,  making  the  approach  to  the  city  upon  the  north  mde  impoesiUe. 
Hossu  tlien  IchI  his  Spanianls  along  the  Niewmnd  dike  to  the  southern  gate, 
wluTe  tlu7  were  received  with  a  warm  dischaive  of  artiUery,  which  completely 
staggered  th(*m.  Meantime,  Treslong  and  Robol  had,  m  the  most  dariiu; 
niarwuT,  rowed  out  to  the  ships  which  had  brought  the  enemy  to  the  island, 
cut  some  adrift,  and  set  others  on  fire.  The  Spaniards  at  the  southern  gate 
caught  sight  of  their  blazing  vessels,  saw  the  sea  rapidly  rising  over  the  dike. 
Ix^canie  panic-struck  at  being  thus  enclosed  between  fire  and  water,  and  dashed 
oiT  in  precipitate  retreat  along  the  slippery  causeway  and  throupi  the  slimy 
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and  turbid  waters,  which  were  fast  threatening  to  overwhehn  them/  Many 
were  drowned  or  smothered  in  their  flight,  but  the  greater  pK)rtion  of  the  force 
effected  their  escape  in  the  vessels  which  still  remained  within  reach.  Tlus 
danger  averted,  Admiral  de  la  Marek  summoned  all  the  inhabitants,  a  kuxe 
nwnber  of  whom  had  returned  to  the  town  after  the  capture  had  been  fainv 
established,  and  required  them,  as  well  as  all  the  population  of  the  isLand, 
to  take  an  oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  stadholder  for  his 
majesty. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  TOWNS 

The  example  thus  set  by  Briel  and  later  by  Flushing  was  rapidly  followed. 
The  first  halt  of  the  year  1572  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  triumphs 
rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  the  reverses  which  followed  at  its  dose. 
Of  a  sudden,  almost  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  small  but  unportant  seaport, 
the  object  for  which  the  prince  had  so  long  been  hoping,  was  secured. 
Instantly  afterwards,  half  the  island  of  Walcheren  renounced  the  yoke  of  Alva. 
Next,  Enkhuizen,  the  key  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  principal  arsenal  and  one 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  Netherlands,  rose  i^inst  the  Spanidi 
admiral,  and  hung  out  the  banner  of  Orange  on  its  ramparts.  The  revolu- 
tion effected  here  was  purely  the  work  of  the  people  —  of  the  mariners  and 
burghers  of  the  city.  By  the  same  spontaneous  movement,  nearly  all  the 
important  cities  of  Holland  and  2iealand  raised  the  standard  of  him  in  whom 
they  recognised  their  deliverer.  The  revolution  was  accomplished  under 
nearly  similar  circumstances  everjrwhere.  With  one  fierce  bound  of  enthusi- 
asm the  nation  shook  off  its  chain. 

Nor  was  it  in  Holland  and  Zealand  alone  that  the  beacon  fires  of  freedom 
were  lig;hted.  CSty  after  city  in  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  the  see  of  Utrecht; 
all  the  important  towns  of  Friesland,  some  sooner,  some  later,  some  without 
a  struggle,  some  after  a  short  siege,  some  with  resistance  by  the  functionaries 
of  government,  some  by  amicable  compromise  —  accepted  the  garrisons  of 
the  prince,  and  formally  recognised  his  authority.  Out  of  the  cnaos  which 
a  long  and  preternatural  tyranny  had  produced,  the  first  struggling  elements 
of  a  new  and  a  better  world  began  to  appear.  It  were  superfluous  to  narrate 
the  details  which  marked  the  sudden  restoration  of  liberty  in  these  various 
groups  of  cities.  Traits  of  generosity  marked  the  change  of  government  in 
some,  circumstances  of  ferocity  disfigured  the  revolution  in  others.  The 
combats  were  perpetual  and  sanguinary,  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  instantly 
executed.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  men  were  seen  assisting  to  h^mg 
with  their  own  hands  and  in  cold  blood  their  own  brothers,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  in  the  enemv's  ranks.  When  the  captives  were  too  many 
to  be  hanged,  they  were  tied  back  to  back,  two  and  two,  and  thus  hiurled  into 
the  sea.  The  islanders  found  a  fierce  pleasure  in  these  acts  of  cruelty.  A 
Spaniard  had  ceased  to  be  human  in  their  eyes.  On  one  occasion,  a  sui^geon 
at  Veer  cut  the  heart  from  a  Spanish  prisoner,  nailed  it  on  a  vessel's  prow, 
and  invited  the  townsmen  to  come  and  fasten  their  teeth  in  it,  which  many 
did  with  savage  satisfaction.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  revolution 
was,  on  the  whole,  accomplished  with  comparative  calmness.  Even  traits 
of  generosity  were  not  uncommon. 

A  new  board  of  magistrates  had  been  chosen  in  all  the  redeemed  cities, 
by  popular  election.  Tney  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
kmg  of  Spain,  and  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  his  stadholder;  to  promise 

[*  "  Door  alyk,  door  tHop,  door  dik  en  dun"  are  the  homely  but  vigorous  expressions  of  the 
Netherland  chronicler  Bor.<] 
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resistance  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  Inquisition ;  ''  to  sup- 
port every  man's  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  —  to  protect  widows, 
orphans,  and  miserable  persons,  and  to  maintain  justice  and  truth/' 

Diedrich  Sonoy  arrived  on  me  2nd  of  June  at  Enkhuixen.  He  was  pro- 
vided bv  the  prince  with  a  commission,  appointing  him  lieutenant-governor 
of  North  Holland  or  Wateriand.  Thus,  to  combat  the  authority  of  Alva, 
was  set  up  the  authority  of  the  king.^  The  stadholderate  over  Holland  and 
Zealand  to  which  the  prince  had  b^  appointed,  in  1559.  he  now  reassumed. 
Upon  this  fiction  reposed  the  whole  provisional  polity  of  tne  revolted  Nether- 
lands. 

The  written  instructions  riven  by  the  prince  to  his  lieutenant  Sonoy  were 
to  ''see  that  the  word  of  God  was  preached,  without  however,  suffering  any 
hinderance  to  the  Roman  Church  m  the  exercise  oi  its  reli^on;  to  restore 
fugitives  and  the  banished  for  conscience'  sake,  and  to  requure  of  all  maria- 
trates  and  officers  of  guilds  and  brotherhoods  an  oath  oi  fidelity."  The 
prince  likewise  prescri^d  the  form  of  that  oath,  repeatinir  therem,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  the  same  strict  prohibition  of  intcuerance.  ^Likewise,"  said 
the  formula,  "shall  those  of  'tne  religion'  offer  no  let  or  hinderance  to  the 
Roman  churches." 

The  prince  was  still  in  Germany,  engaged  ui  raising  troops  and  providing 
funds.  He  directed,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  insurgent  provinces  in  theur 
mmutest  details,  by  virtue  of  the  dictatorship  inevitaUy  forced  uixm  him 
both  by  circumstances  and  by  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  of  Nassau, 
the  Bayard  of  the  Netherlands,  ^rformed  a  most  unexpected  and  brilliant 
exploit.  He  had  been  long  in  France,  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots,  and,  more  secretly,  with  the  court.  He  was  supposed  by  all  the 
worid  to  be  still  in  that  kingdom,  when  the  startling  intelligence  arrived  that 
he  had  surprised  and  captured  the  important  city  of  Mons,  the  cafntal  of 
Hainault. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL  AT  DOBT  (1672) 

Meantime,  the  duke,  who  was  literally  "without  a  dn^e  real"  was  forced 
at  last  to  smother  his  pride  in  the  matter  of  the  tenth  penny.  On  the  24th 
of  June  he  summoned  the  states  of  Holland  to  assemble  on  the  15th  of  the 
ensuing  month.  In  the  missive  issued  for  this  purpose  he  formally  agreed 
to  abolish  the  whole  tax,  on  condition  that  the  states-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  furnish  him  with  a  yearly  supply  of  two  millions  of  florins. 

The  states  of  Holland  met,  indeed,  on  the  appointed  day  of  July,  but 
they  assembled  not  in  obedience  to  Alva  but  in  consequence  of  a  summons 
from  William  of  Orange.  The  prince  had  again  assembled  an  army  in  Ger- 
many, consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  besides 
a  number  of  Netherianders,  mostly  Walloons,  amounting  to  nearly  three 
thousand  more.  Before  taking  the  field,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  guarantee  at  least  three  months'  pay  to  his  troops.  This  he  could 
no  longer  do,  except  by  ^ving  bonds  endorsed  by  certam  cities  of  Holland 
as  his  securities.  He  haa  accordindy  addressed  letters  in  his  own  name  to 
all  the  principal  cities,  ferventiy  adjuring  them  to  remember,  at  last,  what 
was  due  to  him,  to  the  fatherland,  and  to  theu"  own  character. 

"  Let  not  a  sum  of  gold,"  said  ne,  in  one  of  these  letters,  "be  so  dear  to 
you,  that  for  its  sake  you  will  sacrifice  your  lives,  your  wives,  your  children, 
and  all  your  descendants,  to  the  latest  generations;  that  you  will  bring  sin 

[1  With  this  attitude  of  lojaltY  to  a  soyereign  and  iwistaiioe  to  hit  mlniiten,  ilioiiU  be 
comiHired  the  similar  beginnlDgs  of  the  French  and  American  BoTolatloiia.] 
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and  shame  upon  yourselves,  and  destruction  upon  us  who  have  so  heartily 
striven  to  assist  you.  Think  what  scorn  you  wul  incur  from  foreign  nations, 
what  a  crime  you  will  conmiit  against  the  Lord  God,  what  a  bloody  yoke  you 
will  impose  forever  upon  yourselves  and  yoiu*  children,  if  you  now  seek  for 
subterfuges;  if  you  now  prevent  us  from  taking  the  field  with  the  troops 
which  we  have  enlisted.  On  the  other  hand,  what  inexpressible  benefits 
you  will  confer  on  your  country,  if  you  now  help  us  to  rescue  that  fatherland 
from  the  power  of  Spanish  vultures  and  wolves.*' 

This  and  similar  missives,  circulated  throughout  the  province  of  Holland, 
produced  a  deep  impression.  In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  the  deputies 
from  the  nobility  and  from  twelve  cities  of  that  province  assembled  on  the 
15th  of  July,  at  Dort.  Strictly  speaking,  the  states  or  government  of  Holland, 
the  bodjr  which  represented  the  whole  people,  consisted  of  the  nobles  and  six 
great  cities.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Amsterdam,  beinj;  still  in  the  power 
of  the  king,  could  send  no  deputies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  aU  the  small 
towns  were  invited  to  send  up  their  representatives  to  the  congress.  Ei^t 
accepted  the  proposal;  the  rest  declined  to  appoint  del^ates,  partly  from 
motives  of  economy,  partly  from  timidity. 

These  states  were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people,  but  they 
had  no  legislative  powers.  The  people  had  never  pretended  to  sovereignty, 
nor  did  they  claim  it  now.  The  source  from  which  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was  supposed  to  proceed  was  still  the  divine  mandate.  The 
prince  represented  the  royal  authority,  the  nobles  represented  both  themselves 
and  the  people  of  the  open  country,  while  the  twelve  cities  represented  the 
whole  body  of  burghers.  Together,  they  were  supposed  to  embody  all 
authority,  both  divine  and  human,  which  a  congress  could  exercise.  Thus 
the  whole  movement  was  directed  against  Alva  and  against  Count  Bossu, 
appointed  stadholder  bv  Alva  in  the  place  of  Orange.  Philip's  name  was 
destined  to  figure  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  documents  by  which  mone3n3 
were  raised,  troops  levied,  and  taxes  collected,  all  to  be  used  in  deadly  war 
against  himself. 

The  states  were  convened  on  the  15th  of  July,  when  Paul  Bu3r8,  pen- 
sionary of  Leyden,  the  tried  and  confidential  friend  of  Orange,  was  dected 
advocate  of  Holland.  The  convention  was  then  adjourned  till  the  18th, 
when  Sainte-Aldegonde  made  his  appearance,  with  full  powers  to  act  pro- 
visionally in  behalf  of  his  highness.  The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Sainte- 
Aldegonde  produced  a  profound  impression.  The  men  who  had  obstinately 
refused  the  demands  of  Alva  now  unanimously  resolved  to  pour  forth  their 

frold  and  their  blood  at  the  call  of  Orange.  "  Truly,"  wrote  tne  duke,  a  little 
ater,  "  it  almost  drives  me  mad  to  see  the  difficulty  with  which  your  majesty's 
supplies  are  furnished,  and  the  liberality  with  which  the  people  place  their 
lives  and  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  this  rebel.''  It  seemed  strange  to  the 
loyal  governor  that  men  should  support  their  liberator  with  greater  alacritv 
than  that  with  which  they  served  their  destroyer!  All  seemed  determined, 
rather  than  pay  the  tenth  to  Alva,  to  pay  the  whole  to  the  prince. 

The  states,  furthermore,  by  unanimous  resolution,  declared  that  they 
recognised  the  prince  as  the  king's  lawful  stadholder  over  Holland,  Zealand, 
P'riesland,  and  Utrecht,  and  that  they  would  use  their  influence  with  the 
other  provinces  to  procure  his  appointment  as  protector  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  king's  absence.  His  highness  was  requested  to  appoint  an 
admiral,  on  whom,  with  certain  deputies  from  the  water-cities,  the  conduct 
of  the  maritime  war  should  devolve.  With  regard  to  religion,  it  was  firmly 
established  that  the  public  exercises  of  divine  worship  should  be  permitted 
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not  only  to  the  Reformed  Church  but  to  the  Roman  Catholic  —  the  clergy 
of  both  being  protected  from  all  molestation. 

After  these  proceedings,  Count  de  la  Marck  made  his  appearance  before 
the  assembly.  His  conmiission  from  Orange  was  read  to  the  deputies,  and 
by  them  ratified.  The  prince,  in  that  document,  authorised  his  "dear  cousin " 
to  enlist  troops,  to  accept  the  fealty  of  cities,  to  furnish  them  with  garrisons, 
to  re-establish  all  the  local  laws,  municipal  rights,  and  ancient  privileges 
which  had  been  suppressed. 

FIRST  SUCCESSES 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  opened  vigorously  in  Hainault.  Louis  of  Nassau 
had  no  sooner  found  himself  in  possession  of  Mons  than  he  had  despatched 
Genlis  to  France,  for  those  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised  by  royal 
lips.  On  the  other  hand,  [Alva's  son]  Don  Frederick  held  the  city  closely 
beleaguered ;  sharp  combats  before  the  walls  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

On  the  7th  of  July  William  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Duisburg,  with  fourteen 
thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  enlisted  in  Germany,  besides  a 
force  of  three  thousand  Walloons.  On  the  23rd  of  July  he  took  the  city  of 
Roerniond,  after  a  sharp  cannonade,  at  which  place  his  troops  already  b^an 
to  disgrace  the  honourable  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by  imitatmg 
the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  their  antagonists;  many  priests  and  monks 
wore  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
The  prince,  incensed  at  such  conduct,  but  being  unable  to  exercise  very 
stringent  authority  over  troops  whose  wages  he  was  not  vet  able  to  pay  in 
full,  issued  a  proclamation  denouncmg  such  excesses  and  conunanding  his 
followers,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  individuals,  whether 
papist  or  Protestant,  and  to  protect  religious  exercises  both  in  Catholic  and 
Reformed  churches. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  enlisted  by  the  prince  in 
the  same  great  magazine  of  hireling  soldiers,  Germany,  whence  the  duke 
also  derived  his  annual  supplies,  womd  be  likely  to  differ  very  much  in  their 
propensities  from  those  enrolled  under  Spanish  banners;  yet  there  was  a  vast 
contrast  Ixtweon  the  characters  of  the  two  commanders.  One  leader  in- 
culcated the  practice  of  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,  as  a  duty,  and  issued 
distinct  onlcTs  to  butcher  "every  mother's  son"  in  the  cities  which  he  cap- 
tured; t  he  ot  her  restrained  every  excess  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  protecting 
not  only  life  and  projKTty  but  even  the  ancient  religion. 

The  princf^  had  IxH^n  delayed  for  a  month  at  Roermond;  because,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "he  had  not  a  single  sou,"  and  because,  in  consequence,  the 
troops  refuscMl  to  advance  into  Uie  Netherlands.  Having  at  last  been  fur- 
nisluMJ  with  the  requisite  guarantees  from  the  Holland  cities  for  three  months' 
pay,  on  the  27th  of  August  he  crossed  the  Maas  and  took  his  circuitous  way 
tlirougli  Diest,  Tirleniont,  Sichem,  Dendermonde,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Oude- 
narde,  Nivc^lles.  Many  cities  and  villages  accepted  his  authority  and 
admit t(Ml  his  garrisons. 

Louvain  purchased  its  neutrality  for  the  time  with  16,000  ducats;  Brussels 
obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  was  too  powerful  to  be  forcibly 
attacked  at  that  juncture;  other  important  cities,  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments and  won  by  the  eloquence  of  the  various  proclamations  which  he  scat- 
tere(l  as  he  advanced,  ranged  themselves  spontaneously  and  even  enthusi- 
astically upon  his  side.  How  different  would  havft  been  the  result  of  his 
campaign  hut  for  the  unexpected  earthquake  which  at  that  instant  was  to 
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appal  Christ€ndomy  and  to  scatter  all  his  well-matured  plans  and  legitimate 
hopes.  His  chief  reliance,  under  providence  and  his  own  strong  heart,  had 
been  upon  French  assistance. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  Coligny  had  written  hopefully  of  his  movements 
towards  the  Netherlands,  sanctioned  and  aided  by  his  king.  A  fortni^t 
from  that  day  occurred  the  "Paris  wedding"  [the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre], 
and  the  admiral,  with  thousands  of  his  religious  confederates,  invited  to 
confidence  by  superhuman  treachery,  and  lulled  into  security  by  the  music 
of  August  marriage-bells,  was  suddenly  butchered  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by 
royal  and  noble  hands. 

The  prince  proceeded  on  his  march,  but  he  felt  convinced  that,  with  the 
very  arrival  of  the  awful  tidings,  the  fate  of  that  campaign  was  sealed,  and 
the  fall  of  Mons  inevitable.  In  his  own  language,  he  had  oeen  struck  to  the 
earth  "  with  the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer  " ;  nor  did  the  enemy  draw  a  different 
augury  from  the  great  event.  Nothing  certainly  could,  in  Philip's  appre- 
hension, be  more  delightful  than  this  most  unexpected  and  most  opportune 
intelligence.  Charles  IX,  whose  intrigues  in  the  Netherlands  he  had  long 
known,  had  now  been  suddenly  converted  by  this  stupendous  crime  into  his 
most  powerful  ally,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Protestants  of  Europe  would 
learn  that  there  was  still  another  crowned  head  in  Christendom  more  aeserving 
of  abhorrence  than  himself. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at 
P^ronne,  between  Binche  and  the  duke  of  Alva's  entrenchments.  The 
besieging  army  was  rich  in  notabilities  of  elevated  rank.  Don  Frederick 
of  Tole(lo  had  hitherto  commanded,  but  on  the  27th  of  August  the  dukes  of 
Medina-Celi  and  of  Alva  had  arrived  in  the  camp.  Directly  afterwards  came 
the  warlike  archbishop  of  Cologne,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  cavalry.  There 
was  but  one  chance  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  experience  had  taught  him, 
four  years  before,  its  slenciemess.*  He  might  still  provoke  his  adversary 
into  a  pitched  battle,  and  he  relied  upon  God  for  the  result.  In  his  own 
words,  "  he  trusted  ever  that  the  great  God  of  armies  was  with  him,  and  would 
fight  in  the  midst  of  his  forces." 

The  Huguenot  soldiers  within  Mons  were  in  despair  and  mutiny;  Louis 
of  Nassau  lay  in  his  bed  consuming  with  a  dangerous  fever;  Genlis  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces;  Coligny  was  murdered,  and  P^ro- 
testant  France  paralysed;  the  troops  of  Orange,  enlisted  but  for  three  months, 
were  already  rebellious,  and  sure  to  break  into  open  insubordination  when 
the  cons^uences  of  the  Paris  massacre  should  become  entirely  clear  to  them. 

At  midnight  September  11,  the  Spaniards  made  a  sudden  attack,  the 
sentinels  were  cut  down,  the  whole  army  surprised,  and  for  a  moment  power- 
less, while,  for  two  hours  long,  from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  three, 
the  Spaniards  butchered  their  foes,  hardly  aroused  from  their  sleep,  ignorant 
by  how  small  a  force  they  had  been  thus  suddenly  surprised,  and  unable 
in  the  confusion  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe. 

The  boldest,  led  by  JiJian  Romero,  made  at  once  for  the  prince's  tent. 
His  guards  and  himself  were  in  profound  sleep,  but  a  small  spanid  was  a 
more  faithful  sentinel.  The  creature  sprang  forward,  barking  furiously  at 
the  sound  of  hostile  footsteps,  and  scratching  his  master's  face  with  his  paws. 

['  Blok^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  William  was  now  suiffering,  in  addition  to  his  po- 
litical distresses,  a  grievous  domestic  calamity :  Anna  of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife 
after  some  opposition,  repeatedly  offered  submission  to  Alva,  and  Anally  was  found  gailtr  of 
adultery  with  the  father  of  the  great  paiuter  Rubens.  She  was  shut  up  in  prison  at  rUien- 
burg,  in  March,  1571,  as  a  madwoman,  and  died  insane.  Meanwhile  Alva  kept  paid 
on  the  hunt  for  William's  life,] 
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There  was  but  just  time  for  the  prince  to  mount  a  horse  which  was  ready 
saddled,  and  to  effect  his  escape  throuj^h  the  darkness,  before  his  enemies 
sprang  into  the  tent.  His  servants  were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse 
and  two  of  his  secretaries,  who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment  later,  all  lost 
their  lives;  and  but  for  the  little  dog's  watchfulness  William  of  Orange, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  hiii  comi  try's  fortune?^  dependeil, 
would  have  been  led  within  a  week  t^j  an  ignominious  death.  To  his  dying 
day,  the  prince  ever  afterwards  kept  a  spaniel  of  the  same  race  in  his  beil- 
chamber.  Six  hundred  of  the  jjrince's  troops  had  been  put  to  the  sword, 
while  many  others  were  bunied  m  their  beds,  or  drowned  in  the  little  rivulet 
which  flowed  outside  their  camp.    Only  sixty  Spaniards  lost  their  lives. 

cx)LLA?sE  OP  William's  plans 

The  whole  marrow  of  William's  enterprise  had  been  destroyed  In  an 
instant  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  retreated  to  P^ronne  and 
Nivelles,  an  assassin,  named  Heist,  a  Geniian  by  birUi  but  a  French  c^  evalier, 
following  him  secretly  in  his  camp,  ptetlged  to  take  his  life  for  a  large  reward 
promised  by  Alva  —  an  enterprise  not  destined,  however,  to  be  succL^st^ful, 

The  soldiers  flatly  refused  to  remain  an  hour  longer  in  the  field,  or  even 
to  furnish  an  escort  for  Count  Louis,  if,  by  chance^  he  couhl  Ix^  brought  out 
of  the  town.  The  prince  was  obligetl  U)  inform  his  brother  of  thi*  dr*i[)erate 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  to  advise  him  to  capitulate;  on  the  best  tenns  which 
he  could  make.  With  a  heavy  heart,  he  left  the  chivalrt^us  Louis  bt^^icged 
in  the  city  which  he  had  so  giulantly  captured,  and  took  his  way  across  the 
Maas  towards  the  Rhine,  A  furious  nmtiny  broke  out  amnn^  his  tn>o[)ei> 
His  life  wa.^;,  with  difficulty,  eaveil  from  the  brutal  soldiery  mfuriated  at 
his  inability  to  pay  them  except  in  the  overdue  securities  of  the  Holland 
cities.    Crot^sing  the  Rhine  at  Onwjy,  he  disbanded  his  army. 

Yet  even  in  this  hour  of  distn?ss  and  defc^at,  the  prince  ftet^merl  more 
heroic  than  many  a  conqueror  in  his  day  of  triumplh  He  went  to  Holland, 
the  only  province  which  remainetl  true,  and  which  still  looked  up  to  him  as 
its  saviour;  but  he  went  thither  expecting  and  pretmred  to  perish.  "There  I 
will  make  my  sepulchre,^'  was  his  simple  and  sublUue  expression  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  brotner. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Louis  lay  confined  to  his  couch  with  a  burning  fever* 
His  soldiers  rf.^fuse*l  any  longer  to  hold  the  city< 

On  the  19th  of  September,  accordingly,  articles  of  capitulation  wen?  signenl. 
Tlie  town  was  given  over  to  Alva,  but  all  the  soldiers  were  to  go  out  with  their 
weapons  and  property.  After  Louis  and  his  troops  hafl  retiretl,  Noirc-armes, 
in  brutal  violation  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  town  luwl  surrenderc^d,  now 
set  about  the  work  of  massacre  ami  pillage.  A  commi>ssion  of  Troubles,  in 
close  imitation  of  the  famous  BUkkI  Council  at  Bni^^^ls^  wa.*^  e^stahlished, 
the  members  of  the  tribunal  Uung  appointed  by  NoirciUtnes  and  all  l)eing 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  council  oommenci'd  proc^tedingin  by  condrmn- 
ing  all  the  volunteers,  although  expressly  included  in  the  capitulation.  Their 
wives  and  chihlren  were  all  l)anished;  their  property  was  all  confiscated. 
On  the  15th  of  December  the  executions  commenced. 


flPANTflH   ATROCTTIES 

The  Spanianls  ha<t  thus  recovered  I  Mons.  by  which  event  the  lemimrar)' 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  8ouUiem  ^Ietnerland5  was  Bt  an  cnd«    The 
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keys  of  that  city  unlocked  the  gates  of  every  other  m  Brabant  and  Flanders. 
The  towns  which  had  so  lately  embraced  the  authority  of  Orange^  now  has- 
tened to  disavow  the  prince  and  to  return  to  their  ancient,  hypocritical,  and 
cowardly  allegiance.  The  new  oaths  of  fidelitv  were  in  general  accepted  by 
Alva,  but  the  beautiful  archiepiscopal  city  of  Mechlin  was  selected  for  an 
example  and  a  sacrifice.  There  were  heavy  arrears  due  to  the  Spanish' troops. 
To  indenmify  them,  and  to  make  good  his  blasphemous  prophecy  of  divine 

chastisement  for'  its  past  misdeeds,  Alva  now 
abandoned  this  town  to  the  license  of  his 
soldiery. 

Three  days  long  the  horrible  scene  con- 
tinued —  one  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Span- 
iards, two  more  for  that  of  the  Walloons  and 
Germans.  All  the  churches,  monasteries,  reli- 
gious houses  of  every  kind  were  completely 
sacked.  Every  valuable  article  which  thejr 
contained,  the  ornaments  of  altars,  the  reli- 
quaries, chalices,  embroidered  curtains,  and 
carpets  of  velvet  or  damask,  the  golden  robes 
of  the  priests,  the  repK)sitories  of  the  host,  the 
precious  vessels  of  chrism  and  extreme  unction, 
the  rich  clothing  and  jewelry  adorning  the 
effigies  of  the  Holy  Virgin  —  all  were  indis- 
criminately rifled  by  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The 
holy  wafers  were  trampled  under  foot,  the 
sacramental  wine  was  poured  upon  the  ground, 
and,  in  brief,  all  the  horrors  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  iconoclasts  in  their  wildest 
moments,  and  for  a  thousandth  part  of  which 
enormities  heretics  had  been  burned  in  droves, 
were  now  repeated  in  Mechlin  by  the  especial 
soldiers  of  Christ,  by  Roman  Catholics  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  avenge  the 
insults  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  motive,  too,  which  inspired  the  sacri- 
legious crew  was  not  fanaticism,  but  the 
desire  of  plunder. 

The  iconoclasts  of  1566  had  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  propertv  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  they  had  appropriated  nothing. 
Moreover,  they  had  scarcely  injured  a  human  beins,  confining  their  wrath  to 
graven  images.  The  Spaniards  at  Mechlui  spared  neither  man  nor  woman. 
The  murders  and  outrages  would  be  incredible,  were  the^  not  attested  by 
most  respectable  Catholic  witnesses.  Men  were  butchered  in  their  houses,  in 
the  streets,  at  the  altars.  Women  were  violated  by  hundreds  in  churches  and 
in  graveyards.  Moreover,  the  deed  had  been  as  deliberately  arranged  as 
it  was  thoroughly  performed.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority. 
Zutphen  attempted  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  king's  troops, 
and  received  a  dreadful  chastisement  in  consequence.  Alva  sent  orders  to 
his  son  to  leave  not  a  single  man  alive  in  the  city,  and  to  bum  every  house 
to  the  ground.  The  duke's  command  was  almost  literally  obeyed.^  As  the 
work  of  death  became  too  fatiguing  for  the  butchers,  five  hundred  innocent 
burghers  were  tied  two  and  two,  back  to  back,  and  drowned  like  dogs  in  the 
river  Yssel.    A  few  stragglers,  who  had  contrived  to  elude  pursuit  at  first. 
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were  afterwards  taken  from  their  hiding-places,  and  hung  upon  the  gallows 
by  the  feet,  some  of  which  victims  suffered  days  and  nights  of  agony  before 
death  came  to  their  relief.  Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naarden  were 
similarly  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  Naarden  ceased  to  exist.  Alva 
wrote,  with  his  usual  complacency  in  such  cases,  to  his  sovereign,  that  they 
had  cut  the  throats  of  the  burghers  and  all  the  garrison,  and  tnat  they  had 
not  left  a  mother's  son  alive.  The  statement  was  almost  literally  correct, 
nor  was  the  cant  with  which  these  bloodhounds  conunented  upon  their  crimes 
less  odious  than  their  guilt. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance,  but  still  with  a  stem  determination,  that  the 
historian  should  faithfully  record  these  transactions.  To  extenuate  would 
be  base;  to  exaggerate  impossible.  It  is  good  that  the  world  should  not 
forget  how  much  wrong  has  been  endured  by  a  single  nation  at  the  hands  of 
despotism,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  God.  There  have  been  tongues  and 
pens  enough  to  narrate  the  excesses  of  the  people,  bursting  from  time  to 
time  out  of  slavery  into  madness.  It  is  good,  too,  that  those  crimes  should 
be  remembered,  and  freshly  pondered;  but  it  is  equally  wholesome  to  study 
tlie  opposite  picture.  Tyranny,  ever  young  and  ever  old,  constantly  repro- 
ducing herself  with  the  same  stony  features,  with  the  same  imposing  mask 
which  she  has  worn  through  all  ages,  can  never  be  too  minutely  examined, 
esf)ccially  when  she  paints  her  own  portrait,  and  when  the  secret  history  of 
her  guilt  is  furnished  by  the  confessions  of  her  lovers.  The  perusal  of  her 
traits  will  not  make  us  love  popular  liberty  the  less. 

The  history  of  Alva's  administration  in  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  those 
pictures  which  strike  us  almost  dumb  with  wonder.  Was  it  necessary  that 
many  generations  should  wade  through  this  blood  in  order  to  acqmre  for 
their  descendants  the  blessings  of  civu  and  religious  freedom? 

The  hearts  of  the  Hollanders  were  rather  steeled  to  resistance  than  awed 
into  submission  by  the  fate  of  Naarden.  A  fortunate  event,  too,  was  accepted 
as  a  lucky  omen  for  the  coming  contest.  A  little  fleet  of  armed  vessels, 
b(»longing  to  Holland,  had  been  frozen  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam. 
Don  P'roderick,  on  his  arrival  from  Naarden,  despatched  a  body  of  picked 
iiK  n  over  the  ice  to  attack  the  imprisoned  vessels.  The  crews  had,  however, 
fortified  thomsolvos  by  digging  a  wide  trench  around  the  whole  fleet,  which 
thus  Ix^caiiio  from  the  moment  an  almost  imprc^able  fortress.  Out  of  this 
frozen  citudcl  a  strong  band  of  well-armed  and  skilful  musketeers  sallied  forth 
upon  skates  as  the  besieging  force  advanced.  A  rapid,  brilliant,  and  slippery 
skirmish  succeeded,  in  which  the  Hollanders,  so  accustomed  to  such  sports, 
easily  van(|uishe(l  their  antagonists,  and  drove  them  off  the  field,  witn  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  left  dead  upon  the  ice.  "'Twas  a  thing  never  heard 
of  Ik  fore  to-day,"  said  Alva,  "  to  see  a  body  of  arquebusiers  thus  skirmishing 
upon  a  frozen  sea."  In  the  course  of  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours  a  flood 
and  a  rapid  thaw  released  the  vessels,  which  all  escaped  to  Enkhuizen,  while 
a  frost,  immediately  and  strangely  succeeding,  made  pursuit  impossible. 

The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  these  novel  manoeuvres  upon  the  ice. 
It  is  anuising  to  read  their  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  appenda^ 
which  had  enabled  the  Hollanders  to  glide  so  glibly  into  battle  with  a  supenor 
force,  an(  I  so  rapi(  lly  to  glance  away,  after  achieving  a  signal  triumph.  Never- 
thel(\^s,  the  Si)aniards  could  never  be  dismayed,  and  were  always  apt  scholars, 
even  if  an  enemy  were  the  teacher.  Alva  immediately  ordered  seven  thousand 
pairs  of  skates,  and  his  soldiers  soon  learned  to  perform  military  evolutions 
with  these  new  accoutrements  as  audaciously,  if  not  as  adroitly,  as  the  Hol- 
landers. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  HAARLEM   (1672-1573) 

On  December  11th,  1572,  Don  Frederick  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Haarlem  and  proceeded  regularly  to  invest  the  place,  nor  did  he  cease 
reinforcing  himself  until  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  including  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry,  had  been  encamped  around  the  city.  Agstinst  this  immense 
force,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  the 
garrison  within  the  walls  never  amounted  to  more  than  four  thousand  men, 
one  thousand  pioneers  or  delvers,  three  thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three 
hundred  fightmg  women.  The  last  was  a  most  efficient  corps,  all  females  of 
respectable  character,  armed  with  sword,  musket,  and  da^r.  The  chief, 
Kanau  Hassclaer,  was  a  widow  of  distinguished  family  and  unblemished 
reputation,  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  head  of  her  amazons, 
participated  in  many  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  actions  of  the  siege,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls. 

Meantime,  the  prince  of  Orange,  from  his  headquarters  at  Sassenheim^  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  mere,  made  every  effort  to  throw  succour  mto 
the  place.  The  famous  siege  lasted  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Alva  might  well  write  to  his  sovereign,  that  "it  was  a  war  such  as  never 
before  was  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  land  on  earth."  Yet  the  duke  had  known 
near  sixty  years  of  warfare.  After  nearly  six  years'  experience,  he  had  found 
its  "people  of  butter"  less  malleable  than  even  those  "iron  people"  whom 
he  boasted  of  having  tamed. 

All  efforts  at  rehef  failing,  however,  the  ravages  of  starvation  compeUed 
a  formal  surrender  on  the  12th  of  July,  1573.  On  the  following  morning  the 
massacre  commenced.  The  plunder  had  been  commuted  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  guilders,  which  the  citizens  bound  themselves  to  pay 
in  four  instalments;  but  murder  was  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
victory  and  admitted  of  no  compromise.  The  garrison  were  unmediately 
butchered.  Five  executioners,  with  their  attendants,  were  kept  constantly 
at  work;  and  when  at  last  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  or  perhaps 
sickened  with  horror,  three  hundred  wretches  were  tied  two  and  two,  osAik  to 
back,  and  drowned  in  the  Haarlem  Lake. 

At  last,  after  twenty-three  hundred  human  creatures  had  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  within  a  city  where  so  many  thousands  had  previously  perilled 
by  violent  or  by  lingering  deaths,  the  blasphemous  farce  of  a  pardon  was 
enacted.  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  shots  had  been  dischaiged 
against  the  walls  during  the  siege.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  besieging  army 
had  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  during  the  seven  months  and  two  days 
between  the  investment  and  the  surrender. 

REVIVAL  OF  DUTCH  EFFORTS 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  the  reduction  of  Haarlem  were  a  triumph,  it  was 
one  which  the  conquerors  might  well  exchange  for  a  defeat.  At  anjr  rate,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Spanish  empire  was  not  strong  enough  to  sustcun  many 
more  such  victories.  If  it  had  required  thirty  thousand  choice  troofw,  amone 
which  were  three  regiments  called  by  Alva  respectively  the  "  Invincibles/^ 
the  "Immortals,"  and  the  "None-such,"  to  conquer  the  weakest  city  of  Hol- 
land in  seven  months,  and  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men;  how  many 
men,  how  lon^  a  time,  and  how  many  deaths  would  it  require  to  reduce  the 
rest  of  that  little  province?  Even  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  were 
inadequate  to  pay  for  the  conquest  of  that  littie  sand-bsoik.    Within  five 
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years,  25,(K)*),000  floriiLS  huci  Ix^i^n  «rnt  from  SpaiJi  for  war  t^xpciisos  in  tla* 
Netherlands,  Yet  this  miioujit,  with  tlio  a^lditjon  of  larigt^  Bum^  aniiuaUy 
derived  from  coiifis«itioa«(,  of  five  mill  ions  at  which  the  procw^Is  of  the 
hundredth  pemiy  was  e?tiniat*Hl,  nud  the  two  millions  yearly  for  which  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  ix^na?  had  lx>en  cumjKJUnded,  waa  insufficient  to  save 
the  treasury  from  bcggnry  and  the  ujipnid  troops  from  mutiny.'' 

Ter  Groea  in  South  Beveland  and  other  towns  were  about  the  saoje  [wriod 
the  scenes  of  gallant  actions^  and  of  sulispcitient  cnieltieii  of  the  most  revolting 
nature,  as  &otm  sts  they  fell  into  the  (Kiwer  of  the  Spaniardn.  Horrors  like 
these  were  sure  to  force  rt-^priisalf?  on  the  piirt  of  the  nmdilened  |>atriot«,  Dc 
la  Marck  carried  on  hie  daring  exploits  witli  a  crneUy  which  exiik^i  the  imiic- 
nation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hy  whom  he  wa;?  reniovtMi  fmm  liis  command. 
The  contest  was  for  a  while  prosecuted,  with  a  decreiise  of  vipour  profwr- 
tioned  to  the  serioui^  lo{^£«.^s  on  Ixjth  sides*;  money  anil  the  mumtionti  of  war 
began  to  fail;  and  though  the  Spanianif*  succecflcd  in  tanking  the  Hague,  they 
were  repulwed  befon*  Alkmaar  with  great  loss,  and  their  6eet  was  almost 
entirely  det^troyctl  in  a  naval  combat  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  Tfie  count  Bohsu, 
their  admiral,  Wiis  taken  in  this  fight,  with  alxnit  three  hundrtn:!  of  hi«  best 
sailors.* 

The  states  of  the  Netherlands  had  Ix^n  formally  aiiw^mbleil  by  Alva  in 
September,  at  Bruj3«t*l*i,  to  dtrvii«.^  ways  and  means  for  continuinf?  the  i!ttniggl^> 
It  seemed  to  the  prince  a  good  opportunity  to  make  an  aprH*ai  to  the  patrioti^uu 
of  the  whole  country.  He  fumishefl  the  province  of  Holland,  aceoniingly, 
with  the  outlines  of  an  addn'ss  whieh  was  forthwith  {lespatched,  in  their  own 
and  his  name,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Netherlands: 

"  Tis  only  hj  the  Netljprl anils  thftt  th^  N^(itl)frtan<lH  «tv  rrufiljod,*'  uld  tbo  Api>eAl, 
"Whence  haw  ilin  tlukw  of  Atva  iho  ^wi^vr  cf  >vh1oh  he  boaMOt,  but  frfrm  yrniiTwlvfti  —  from 
Netberland  citirn?  Wluiut^o  hit^  hhjj>w,  nupplkrs,  iiKm«y,  vremp>n^,  KnUliorhT  Fmtm  the  Nether^ 
land  people.  Why  has  poor  Sothrrlititl  thim  hccoiufl  drgrntirat*!  an*MmitUH?  WUHhc^rha* 
fled  tne  noble  npirlt  of  our  brav*>  fnii^fatbi^r*.  that  n*ivor  brookod  iho  tyranny  of  tatrtifpi  pat  ion j^, 
nor  suffered  a  Htmn^tr  (^vt^n  to  hold  t}\t\c.*y  wUhln  our  hordor*?  If  tho  litt,!^  provinr^of  HnlTand 
can  thus  hold  at  liav  tho  iHiwtir  of  H|fatn,  what  Cfjutd  aut  aJI  tb«  Nc^UiitrLau(U  —  Brabast.  Flan- 
ders, Friesland,  and  the  rwt  uoit«d — accoxnplh^hT  " 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  prince  drew  up  and  put  in  circulation  one 
of  the  most  inipassionetl  pnxiuctions  which  ever  ejime  from  his  pen*  It  wa» 
entitled,  an  "  li^piHtlei  in  form  of  supplication,  to  his  royjil  majesty  of  Spain^ 
from  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  of  Holland  taul  Z**alaJid."  The 
document  prmluer*!  a  profound  imprea»ion  throughout  CliriatendonL  It 
was  a  loyal  np(M'al  to  the  monarch's  loyalty  —  a  demand  that  the  land  privi- 
leges should  Ix'  restored  J  and  the  dulte  of  Alva  removed.  It  contained  a 
startling  pirturc^  of  his  atnxritics  and  the  nation's  misery ,  and,  with  a  few 
energetic  str(ik*^H,  demuHshed  the  prett^nce  that  the^se  sorrt^WK  hjid  bw^n  cauir^eii 
by  the  people's  guilt.  In  this  connection  the  prince  alluded  to  those  acts 
of  condemnation  which  the  governor-general  had  pronuilgated  under  the 
name  of  pardons,  anfl  treatecl  with  scorn  the  hjrpotbeaia  that  any  crime*  luwl 
been  committrd  for  Alva  to  foigive. 

After  having  jset  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  government  and  the  innocence 
of  the  people,  tne  prince,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  »tati.t2i,  announced 
the  determination  at  w^hich  they  Irnd  arrived: 

"  The  tyrant/'  ht?  contlnund,  ^*  would  rather  wtaln  Arrry  nvPT  and  brook  *rJth  our  blood, 
and  hang  our  lf4Hli«?«  i]TH>n  *^rfrry  Irnfi  In  tho  country,  than  not  ffHbd  to  tbo  full  bU  vvnp-aiKMij 


^ 


and  Rteep  hini>«i<ir  to  the?  lipn  tn  our  mWry^     Thf^mfoTw*  w»  haYD  UkM>  up  inaa  uauit  thA 
duke  of  Alva  and  hU  adb«inejattt.  to  frw  (»ur«etv(t«,  oqj  wItw^  «ad  dlUdMB  htm  OM  blp 
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thirsty  hands.  If  he  prove  too  strong  for  os,  we  will  rather  die  an  honourable  death  and  leave 
a  praiiseworthy  fame,  than  bend  oar  necks  and  redace  oar  dear  fatherland  to  each  slaTeij. 
Herein  are  ail  oar  cities  pledged  to  each  other  to  stand  every  siege,  to  dare  the  almost,  to 
endare  every  possible  misery,  yea,  rather  to  set  flre  to  all  oar  homes,  and  be  consmned  with 
them  into  ashes  together,  than  ever  sabmit  to  the  decrees  of  this  crael  tyrant." 

As  Alva's  amdinistratioD  drew  to  a  close  it  was  marked  by  disaster  and  dis- 
grace on  land  and  sea.  The  brilliant  exploits  by  which  he  had  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlanders,  at  Jemmingen  and  in  Brabant,  had  been 
effaced  by  the  valour  of  a  handful  of  Hollanders,  without  discipline  or  expe- 
rience. To  the  patriots,  the  opportune  capture  of  so  considerable  a  personage 
as  Bossu,  the  admiral  and  governor  of  the  northern  province,  was  of  great 
advantage.  Such  of  the  hostages  from  Haarlem  as  had  not  yet  been  executed 
now  escaped  with  their  lives.    Moreover,  Sainte-Ald^onde,  the  eloquent 

Eatriot  and  confidential  friend  of  Orange,  who  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  weeks 
iter,  in  an  action  at  Maeslandsluis,  was  preserved  from  inevitable  destruction 
by  the  same  cause.  The  prince  hastened  to  assure  the  duke  of  Alva  that  the 
same  measure  would  be  dealt  to  Bossu  as  should  be  meted  to  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde.  It  was,  therefore^  impossible  for  the  governor-general  to  execute  his 
prisoner,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  vexation  of  seeing  a  leadmg 
rebel  and  heretic  in  his  power,  whom  he  dared  not  strike.  Both  the  distin- 
guished prisoners  eventually  regained  their  liberty. 

THE  RECALL  OF  ALVA   (1573) 

The  duke  was,  doubtless,  lower  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  than 
he  had  ever  been  before,  during  his  long  and  generally  successful  life.  The 
reverses  sustained  by  his  army,  the  bcfief  that  his  master  had  grown  cold 
towards  him,  the  certainty  that  his  career  in  the  Netherlands  was  closing 
without  a  satisfactory  result,  the  natural  weariness  produced  upon  men's 
minds  by  the  contemplation  of  so  monotonous  and  unmitigated  a  tyranny 
during  so  many  years,  all  contributed  to  diminish  his  reputation.  He  felt 
himself  odious  alike  to  princes  and  to  plebeians.  With  his  cabinet  counciUors 
he  had  long  been  upon  unsatisfactory  terms.  President  Tisnacq  had  died 
early  in  the  summer,  and  Viglius,  much  against  his  will,  had  been  induced, 
provisionally,  to  supply  his  place.  But  there  was  now  hardly  a  pretence 
of  friendship  between  tne  learned  Frisian  and  the  Governor.  Each  cordially 
detested  the  other. 

The  duke  had  contracted  in  Amsterdam  an  enormous  amount  of  debt, 
both  public  and  private.  He  accordingly,  early  in  November,  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  made  throughout  the  city  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  persons 
having  demands  upon  him  were  to  present  their  claims,  in  person,  upon  a 
specified  day.  During  the  night  preceding  the  day  so  appointed,  the  duke 
and  his  train  very  noiselessly  took  their  departure,  without  notice  or  beat  of 
drum.  By  this  masterly  generalship  his  unhappy  creditors  were  foiled  upon 
the  very  eve  of  their  anticipated  triumph;  the  heavy  accounts  which  nad 
been  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  king  and  the  governor  remained  for  the 
most  part  unpaid,  and  many  opulent  and  respectable  families  were  reduced 
to  beggary.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  unlimited  confidence  which 
they  had  reposed  in  the  honour  of  their  tjrrant. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1573,  Don  Luis  de  Reauesens  y  Cuiiiga,  grand 
commander  of  St.  lago,  the  appointed  successor  of  Alva,  arrived  in  Bnwsels, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings.  The  duke^  on  the  same  day, 
wrote  to  the  king  "kissmg  his  feet"  for  thus  relieving  him  of  his  functions. 
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On  the  18th  of  December,  1573.  the  duke  of  Alva  departed  firom  the  provinoes 
forever.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  government  -^  pvUy  on  account  cd  his  gout,  ^trtly 
to  avoid  being  seen  m  his  humiliation;  but  mainlv,  it  was  said,  to  escape  tibie 
pressing  demands  of  his  creditors.  He  expressed  a  fear  of  travelling  home- 
ward through  France,  on  the  ground  that  ne  mi^t  very  probably  receive  a 
shot  out  of  a  window  as  he  went  by.  He  complamed  pathetiGEJly  that,  after 
all  his  labours  he  had  not  "  gained  the  approbation  of  tne  king, "  while  he  had 
incurred  ''the  malevolence  and  universal  hatred  of  every  individual  in  the 
country." 

On  his  journey  from  the  Netheriands  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he 
had  caused  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  to 
be  executed  ourinff  the  period  of  his  government.^  The  number  of  those 
who  had  perished,  by  battle,  sie^,  starvation,  and  massacre,  defied  computa- 
tion. The  duke  was  well  received  by  his  royal  master,  and  remained  in 
favour  imtil  a  new  adventure  of  Don  Frederick  brou^t  father  and  son  into 
disgrace.  Having  deceived  and  abandoned  a  miud  of  honour,  he  suddenlv 
expoused  his  cousin,  in  order  to  avoid  that  reparation  by  marriage  whicm 
was  demanded  for  his  offence.  In  consequence,  both  the  duke  and  Don 
Frederick  were  imprisoned  and  banished,  nor  was  Alva  released  till  a  ^eral 
of  experience  was  required  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  Thither,  as  it  were 
with  fetters  on  his  legs,  he  went.  After  having;  accomjdished  the  military 
enterprise  entrusted  to  him,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever,  at  the  termination 
of  which  he  was  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  o^y  kept  alive  bv  mOk,  which 
he  drank  from  a  woman's  breast.  Such  was  the  gentle  second  <^dhood  of 
the  man  who  had  almost  literally  been  drinldng  Uood  for  seventy  years.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  December,  1582. 

motley's  E8TIMATB  OF  ALVA 

The  duke's  military  fame  was  im<][uestioiiable  when  he  came  to  the  prov- 
inces, and  both  in  stricken  fields  and  m  lonff  campaigns  he  showed  how  thor- 
oughly it  had  been  deserved;  yet  he  left  the  Netherluids  a  baffled  man. 

As  a  commander,  therefore,  he  gained,  upon  the  whole,  no  additional 
laurels  during  his  long  administration  of  the  Netherlands.  As  a  financier, 
he  exhibited  a  wonderful  ipiorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 

As  an  administrator  ot  the  civil  and  judicial  affairs  of  uie  country^  he  at 
once  reduced  its  institutions  to  a  frightful  simplicity.  He  strode  with  gigantic 
steps  over  haughty  statutes  and  popular  constitutions;  crushing  anke  the 
magnates  who  claimed  a  bench  of  monarchs  for  tiieu*  jury,  and  flie  ignoble 
artisans  who  could  appeal  only  to  the  laws  of  their  land.  From  the  pompous 
and  theatrical  scafToKls  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  to  the  nmeteen  halters  prepared 
by  Master  Karl  to  hang  up  the  chief  bakers  and  brewers  of  Brussels  on  then" 
own  thresholds;  from  the  beheading  of  the  twenty  nobles  on  the  horse-market, 
in  the  opening  of  the  governor's  career,  to  the  roasting  alive  of  Uitenhoove 
at  its  close ;  from  the  block  on  which  fell  the  honored  heiul  of  Antony  Straalen. 
to  the  obscure  chair  in  which  the  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Amsterdam  suffered 
death  for  an  act  of  vicarious  mercy;  from  one  year's  end  to  another's:  from 
the  most  signal  to  the  most  squalid  scenes  of  sacrifice  —  the  eye  and  hand 

['  Gachard,"  after  a  close  study  of  the  docomeDts,  thinks  that  Alra  boMtad  BXtmwgUkHj 
and  that  the  eighteen  thousand  victims  of  his  Blood  ConneO  should  be  rsduoed  to  six  or  sSffht 
tlioiiHand.  He  addn  grimly  that ''  even  the  smallsr  namber  wiU  soflloe  to  JusUljr  the  exoorma<m 
to  which  history  has  devoted  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Alva."] 
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of  the  great  master  directed,  without  weariness,  the  task  impoeed  by  the 
sovereign. 

With  all  the  bloodshed  at  Mons,  and  Naarden,  and  Mechlini  and  by  the 
council  of  Tumults,  daily,  for  six  years  long,  still  crying  from  tiie  around, 
he  taxed  himself  with  a  misplaced  and  foolish  tenderness  to  the  people.  He 
assured  the  king  that  when  Alkmaar  should  be  taken,  he  would  not  spare  a 
''living  soul  among  its  whole  population";  and,  as  his  parting  advice^  he 
recommended  that  every  city  m  the  Netherlands  should  be  burned  to  the 
ground,  except  a  few  which  could  be  occupied  permanently  by  the  royal  troops. 
On  the  whole,  so  finished  a  picture  of  a  perfect  and  absolute  tsrranny  nas 
rarely  been  presented  to  mankind  by  history,  as  in  Alva's  administration  of 
the  Netherlands. 

No  mode  in  which  human  beings  have  ever  caused  their  fellow  creatures 
to  suffer  was  omitted  from  daily  practice.  Men,  women,  and  children,  old 
and  young,  nobles  and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,  hospital  patients,  lunatics, 
dead  bodies,  all  were  indiscriminately  made  to  furnish  food  for  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake.  Men  were  tortured,  iJeheaded,  hanged  by  the  neck  and  by  the 
legs,  burned  before  slow  fires,  pinched  to  death  with  red-hot  tones,  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  starved,  and  flayed  alive.  Their  skins,  strippeafrom  the 
living  body,  were  stretched  upon  drums,  to  be  beaten  in  the  march  of  their 
brethren  to  the  gallows.  The  bodies  of  many  who  had  died  a  natural  death 
were  exhumed,  and  their  festering  remains  Kanged  upon  the  ^bbet,  on  pre- 
text that  they  had  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  in  reality  that 
their  property  might  become  the  legitimate  prev  of  the  treasury. 

Marriages  of  long  standing  were  dissolved  03^  order  of  government,  that 
rich  heiresses  might  be  married  against  their  will  to  foreigners  whom  they 
abhorred.  Women  and  children  were  executed  for  the  crime  of  assisting 
tJicir  fugitive  husbands  and  parents  with  a  penny  in  their  utmost  need,  and 
even  for  consoling  them  with  a  letter  in  their  exile.  Such  was  the  regular 
course  of  affairs  as  administered  by  the  Blood  Council.  The  additional  bar- 
barities committed  amid  the  sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and  standne  cities 
are  almost  beyond  belief;  unborn  infants  were  torn  from  the  living  bodies 
of  their  mothers;  women  and  children  were  violated  by  thousands;  and 
whole  populations  burned  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in  every  mode 
which  cruelty,  in  its  wanton  ingenuitjr,  could  devise.  Such  was  the  admini- 
stration, of  which  Vargas  affirmed,  at  its  close,  that  too  much  mercy,  "  nimia 
misericordiaf^^  had  been  its  ruin. 

The  character  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  so  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  con- 
cerned, seems  almost  like  a  caricature.  As  a  creation  of  fiction,  it  would 
seem  grotesque:  yet  even  that  hardy,  historical  scepticism  which  delights  in 
reversmg  the  judgment  of  centuries,  and  in  re-establishing  reputations  long 
smce  degraded  to  the  dust,  must  find  it  difficult  to  alter  this  man's  posi- 
tion. No  historical  decision  is  final;  an  appeal  to  a  more  remote  posterity, 
founded  upon  more  accurate  evidence,  is  always  valid:  but  when  the  verdict 
has  been  pronounced  upon  facts  which  are  undisputed,  and  upon  testimony 
from  the  criminal's  lips,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  sentence. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  could  be  said  that  the  cruelty  of  Alva,  or  the 
enormities  of  his  administration,  have  been  exaggerated  by  party  violeance. 
Human  invention  is  incapable  of  outstripping  tlS  truth  upon  this  subject. 
To  attempt  the  defence  of  either  the  man  or  his  measures  at  the  present 
day  is  to  convict  oneself  of  an  amount  of  ignorance  or  of  bigotry  against 
which  history  and  argument  are  alike  powerless.  The  publication  of  the 
duke's  letters  in  the  correspondence  of  Simancas  and  in  the  Besangon  papers, 
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together  with  that  compact  mass  of  horror  long  before  the  world  under  the 
title  of  Senlenlien  i?an  jl/ra  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  sentences  of  death 
and  banishment  pronouneed  by  him  dm*iDg  his  reign  have  been  copied  from 
the  oflScial  recunis  —  theite  in  themselves  would  Ik3  a  tiiiffirient  juHtlfication 
of  all  the  charges  ever  bruuf];ht  by  the  moat  bitter  contemporary  of  Hulknd 
or  Flanders.  If  the  investigator  should  remain  sceptical,  however^  let  him 
examine  the  Regi^tre  de^  CoruUimn6s  el  Bannin  it  CauM  dcs  Troubles  den  Pay  fit- 
Bas  in  three,  together  with  the  Reconis  of  the  Cofn^eU  des  Troubk^t  in  forty* 
three  folio  volunios,  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Brussels.  After  going  through 
all  these  chronicles  of  iniquity,  the  mo*?t  determined  historic  doubter  will 
probably  throw  up  the  case.  It  is  an  affectation  of  philosophical  candour  to 
extenuate  vices  which  are  not  only  avowed,  but  claimed  as  virtues,^ 
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The  horrors  of  Alva's  administration  had  caused  men  to  look  back  with 
fondness  upon  the  milder  and  more  vacillating  tjrranny  of  the  duchess  Mar- 
garet. From  the  same  cause  the  advent  of  the  grand  commander  was  hailed 
with  pleasure  and  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope. 

Don  Luis  de  Requesens  and  Cuniga,  grand  commander  of  Castile  and  late 
governor  of  Milan,  was  a  man  of  mediocre  abilities,  who  passessed  a  reputation 
for  moderation  and  sagacity  which  he  hardly  deserved.  His  military  prowess 
had  been  chiefly  displayed  in  the  bloody  and  barren  battle  of  Lepanto,  where 
his  conduct  and  counsel  were  supposed  to  have  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  victorious  result.  His  administration  at  Milan  had  been  characterised 
as  firm  and  moderate.  Nevertheless  his  character  was  regarded  with  anything 
but  favourable  eyes  in  the  Netherlands.  Men  told  each  other  of  his  broken 
faith  to  the  Moors  in  Granada,  and  of  his  unpopularity  in  Milan,  where,  not- 
withstanding his  boasted  moderation,  he  had,  in  reality,  so  oppressed  the 
people  as  to  gain  their  deadly  hatred.  They  complained,  too,  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  send,  as  governor-general  of  the  provinces,  not  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
as  used  to  be  the  case,  but  a  simple  "gentleman  of  cloak  and  sword." 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  world  that  the  revolt  had  reached  a  stage  in 
which  it  could  be  terminated  only  by  absolute  conquest  or  concession.  The 
new  governor  accordingly,  in  case  the  Netherlanders  would  abandon  every 
object  for  which  they  had  been  so  heroically  contending,  was  empowered 
to  concede  a  pardon.  It  was  expresslv  enjoined  upon  him,  however,  that 
no  conciliatory  measures  should  be  adopted  in  which  the  king's  absolute 
supremacy,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  every  form  of  worship  but  the  Roman 
Catholic,  were  not  assumed  as  a  basis.  Now,  as  the  people  had  been  con- 
tending at  least  ten  years  long  for  constitutional  rights  against  prerogative, 
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and  at  least  seven  for  liberty  of  conscience  agunst  papistrvi  it  was  easy  to 
foretell  how  much  effect  any  negotiations  thus  oommenced  were  likely  to 
produce. 

COST  OF  THB  WAB 

The  rebellion  had  been  an  expensive  matter  to  the  Grown.  The  army  in 
the  Netherlands  numbered  more  than  sixty-two  thousand  men,  eig^t  tm)u- 
sand  beine  Spaniards,  the  rest  WaUoons  and  Germans.  Forty  nullions  of 
dollars  had  already  been  sunk,  and  it  seemed  probable  tiiat  it  would  requune 
nearly  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  American  mines  to  sustain  the  war. 
The  transatlantic  gold  and  silver,  disinterred  from  the  depths  where  they 
had  been  buried  for  ages,  were  employed,  not  to  expand  the  current  of  a 
healthy,  life-giving  commerce,  but  to  be  melted  into  blood.  The  sweat  and 
the  tortures  of  the  kind's  pa^Em  subjects  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  New 
World  were  made  subsidiary  to  the  extermination  of  his  Netiierland  people 
and  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  dvUisation.  To  this  end  had  OoIumlHis 
discovered  a  hemisphere  for  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  new  Indies  revealed 
their  hidden  treasures? 

Forty  millions  of  ducats  had  been  spent.  Six  and  a  half  millicmB  of 
arrearages  were  due  to  the  army,  while  its  current  expenses  were  six  hundred 
thousand  a  month.  The  milita^  expenses  alone  of  the  Netherlands  were 
accordingly  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  yeailv)  and  the  mines  of 
the  New  World  produced,  during  the  half-century  of  Phuip's  reign,  an  anunal 
average  of  only  eleven.  Against  this  constantiy-4ncreasing  defidt,  ihste  was 
not  a  stiver  in  the  exchequer,  nor  the  means  of  raising  one.  The  tenth  pennv 
had  been  long  virtuaUy  extinct,  and  was  soon  to  be  formally  abou^ed. 
Confiscation  luui  ceased  to  afford  a  permanent  revenue^  and  the  estate 
obstinately  refused  to  grant  a  dollar.  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the 
unrelenting  tyrannv  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Alva  had  reduced  the 
country.  It  was  therefore  obvious  to  Requesens  that  it  would  be  usrful  at 
the  moment  to  hold  out  hopes  of  piurdon  and  reconciliation. 

MILrrARY  AFFAIRS 

It  was,  however,  not  possible  to  applv  these  h}rpocritical  measures  imme- 
diately. Tlie  war  was  in  full  career  and  could  not  be  arrested  even  m  that 
wintry  season.  The  patriots  held  Mondra^n  closely  besie^^  in  Middelburg, 
tlie  last  ix)int  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  which  held  for  the  kmg.*  There  was  a 
considerable  treasure  in  money  and  merchandise  shut  up  in  that  city;  and, 
moreover,  so  deserving  and  distinguished  an  officer  as  Mondragon  could  not 
be  abandoned  to  his  fate.    At  the  same  time,  famine  was  pressing  him  sordy. 

[*  The  HpaniKb  garrison,  ander  Mondragon,  had  now  ansUlned  *  blockade  of  nmxlj  two 
years,  with  a  codhUdcj  and  fidelity  which  the  Hollandera  themselTW  could  not  mirpua.  Don 
Sancbo  de  Avila,  admiral  of  the  Spaniah  fleet,  had  from  time  to  thne  been  able  to  throw  In  rap- 
plies,  but  it  was  invariably  a  work  of  mach  danger  and  difficolty,  and  attended  with  heaTj  loes 
both  of  men  and  ships,  the  g^eux  being  constantly  victoriooB  in  the  nnmeroos  ■kirmiahes  which 
uccurred.  Tbe  attempt  to  preserve  Middelburg  had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  no  leaa  *  ram  than 
7.000.000  florins,  besides  the  pay  of  the  aoldiors.  The  gaenx  (or,  as  tiiej  were  nraallj  ealledt 
"  wat«r  gueux  "),  on  tbe  other  hand,  had  no  reg^ular  fand  to  depend  npon  for  either  pay  or 
subsistence,  being  chiefly  supported  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they  anchorea,  who 
gave  them  bread,  money,  and  such  other  necessaries  as  they  conld  afford ;  when  this  resonroe 
failtni,  tbey  went  in  chase  of  tbe  merchant  ships  going  to  Flanders,  and  llTed  upon  the  booty 
tbev  thus  captured  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  were  ndoced  to  extreme  scarcity,  and  even  the 
highest  officers  were  content  to  subeiBt  for  weeks  together  on  nothing  but  ashed  lierriBgi.  — 
Daviks.c] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  patriots  was  not  veiy  encouraging. 
Their  superiority  on  the  sea  was  unquestionable,  for  the  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders  were  the  best  sailors  in  the  worid,  and  thev  asked  of  their  country 
no  pajonent  for  their  blood  but  thanks.  The  lanci  forces,  however,  were 
usually  mercenaries,  who  were  apt  to  mutiny  at  the  conmiencement  of  an 
action  if,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  their  wages  could  not  be  paid.  Holland 
was  entirely  cut  in  twain  by  the  loss  of  Haarlem  and  the  leaguer  of  Leyden, 
no  communication  between  the  dissevered  portions  being  possible,  except 
with  difficulty  and  danger.  The  states,  although  they  had  done  much  for 
the  cause,  and  were  prepared  to  do  much  more,  were  too  apt  to  wran^e 
about  economical  details.  Thev  irritated  the  prince  of  Orange  by  huxtering 
about  subsidies  to  a  degree  which  he  could  hardly  brook.  He  had  strong 
hopes  from  France.^ 

Requesens  had  first  of  all  to  purchase,  by  victories  over  the  people,  the 
right  to  offer  them  peace.  He  fitted  out  at  Antwerp  and  at  Bergen-op-Zoom 
an  expedition  against  the  Zealand  islands.  But  the  indefatigable  Boisot 
headed  it  off,  attacked  the  fleet  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  before  it  could  effect 
a  junction  with  the  other,  and  captured  a  majority  of  the  ships  (Januarv, 
1574);  Middelburg  surrendered  February  18th.  This  defeat,  which  would 
have  discouraged  a  less  able  leader,  did  not  stop  Requesens. 

The  bulk  of  his  troops  was  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Schelde  awaiting 
transportation  to  Zealand.  He  led  them  in  the  direction  of  the  Maas.  whither 
he  summoned  at  the  same  time  the  division  encamped  before  Leyden;  and 
thus,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  entire  body  of  troops,  he  set  out  to 
meet  a  German  army  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  awaitmg.  This  army, 
ten  thousand  men  strong,  had  just  crossed  Limburg  under  the  leadership  of 
Counts  Louis  and  Henry  of  Nassau.  The  governor  came  upon  them  above 
Nimeguen  on  a  wide  plam  known  as  the  Mooker  Heath  or  Mookerheyde.  He 
offered  them  battle;  and  the  two  counts,  who  accepted  it,  were  disastrously 
defeated  and  included  in  the  number  of  dead.     (April  15th,  1574.) 

After  having  re-established  by  this  success  the  honour  of  his  arms,  the 
governor  had  to  contend,  for  a  time,  with  mutiny  among  his  soldiers.  The 
Spaniards,  to  whom  twenty-eight  months'  pay  was  owing,  rebelled  against 
their  officers,  elected  a  chief  called  an  eletto,  and  marched  upon  Antwerp,  where 
the  garrison  permitted  them  to  enter  the  town.  They  were  threatening  to 
sack  the  city  when  Requesens  succeeded  in  pacifying  them  by  distributing 
all  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  the  citizens  or  borrow  elsewhere  among 
them.  He  even  pawned  his  own  plate.  He  then  led  his  men  to  Leyden 
and  recommenced  the  siege  of  that  place  *  with  such  vigour  that  its  inhabitants 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

Requesens  resolved  to  convoke  the  provincial  states  in  order  to  obtain 
further  subsidies  and  ask  the  king  for  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  attain  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  Philip,  in  truth,  did  order  a  fleet  to  be  sent,  but  an 
epidemic  made  such  ravages  among  the  sailors  that  the  ships  could  not  sail. 
As  to  the  states,  they  assembled  at  Brussels,  May,  1574;  but  althoujgh  the 
governor  made  them,  in  the  king's  name,  several  important  concessions  — 
general  and  unreserved  amnesty,  abolition  of  the  new  taxes,  and  suppression 
of  the  council  of  Troubles  —  yet  the  public  discontent  wanted  a  more 
extended  satisfaction.  They  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  foreigners  and 
repression  of  "the  extortions  and  pilla^nc"  of  the  soldiers,  who  treated 
the  king's  subjects  as  "  poor  slaves  and  infidels."    This  was  an  allusion  to  the 

['  In  the  mean  wbile  Admiral  Boisot  bad  found  and  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-two 
ships  off  Antwerp,  sinking  fourteen  of  them  and  taking  Vice-Admiral  Haemstede  prisoner.] 
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cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Besides  this  they  called  for  the 
restoration  of  ignored  and  broken  privilaB;es,  and  some  agreement  with  the 
provinces  which  had  taken  up  arms.  Tiie  deputies,  taten  adde  one  after 
another,  proved  inflexible.  They  refused  to  vote  the  money,  and  the  governor 
eot  nothmg  from  them  but  complaints  and  remonstrances.  Such  was  the 
bitterness  of  the  language  that  Requesens  was  affrighted  at  the  ferment  they 
raised.  ''God  preserve  us/'  he  exclaimed,  ^from  such  estates!  "  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  despair  of  the  future.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  suffi- 
ciently favourable  response  to  the  demands  he  had  received,  and  obtiuned  a 
promise  of  the  subsidy.^ 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LETDEN 

The  invasion  of  Louis  of  Nassau  had,  as  already  stated,  effected  the  raidng 
of  the  first  siege  of  Leyden.  That  leaguer  had  lasted  from  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1573,  to  the  21st  of  March,  1574.  By  an  extraordinary  and  culpable 
carelessness,  the  citizens^  ne^ecting  the  advice  of  the  prince,  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  breathme  time  thus  afforded  them  to  victual  the  dty  and 
strengthen  the  garrison.  On  the  26th  of  May,  Valdes  reappeared  before  the 
place,  at  the  h^  of  eight  thousand  Walloons  and  Germans. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Leyden  was  thoroughlv  invested,  no  less 
than  sixty-two  redoubts,  some  of  tnem  having  remained  imdestroyed  from 
the  previous  siege,  now  girdling  the  city.  On  the  ot^er  hand,  there  were  no 
troop  in  the  town,  save  a  sm^  corps  of  ''freebooters,"  and  five  oranpames 
of  the  burgher  guard.  The  main  reliance  of  the  dty  was  on  the  stout 
hearts  of  its  inlmbitants  withm  the  walls,  and  on  tlie  sleepless  enerrjr  of 
William  the  Silent  without.  The  prince  unplored  tbeoi  to  hold  out  at  least 
three  months,  assuring  them  that  he  would,  irithin  that  time,  devise  the 
means  of  their  deliverance. 

It  was  now  thought  expedient  to  puUish  the  amnestfr  which  had  been  so 
long  in  preparation,  and  this  time  the  trap  was  more  liberally  buted.  The 
pardon,  which  had  passed  the  seals  upon  the  8th  of  Bfarch,  was  formally 
issued  by  tlie  grand  commander  on  the  6th  of  June.  By  the  terms  of  this 
(locuinont  the  king  invited  all  his  erring  and  repentant  subjects  to  return  to 
his  amis,  and  to  accept  a  full  forgiveness  for  their  past  offences,  upon  the  sole 
condition  that  they  should  once  more  throw  themselves  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Mother  Church. 

It  wa.s  received  with  universal  and  absolute  contempt.  No  man  came 
f()r\var(l  to  take  advantage  of  its  conditions,  save  one  brewer  in  Utrecht,  and 
th(»  son  of  a  refugee  pedcller  from  Leyden.  With  these  exceptions,  the  only 
ones  recorded,  Holland  remained  d«af  to  the  royal  voice  althou^  certain 
N(»therhinders  belonging  to  the  king's  party,  and  familiarly  called  "Glippers^" 
d(\si)atched  from  the  camp  many  letters  to  their  rebellious  acquidntances  m 
tlie  city.  In  these  epistles  the  citizens  of  Leyden  were  uigently  and  even 
pathetically  exhorted  to  submission. 

The  prince  had  his  headquarters  at  Delft  and  at  Rotterdam.  He  stiU 
held  in  his  liand  the  keys  with  which  he  could  unlock  the  ocean  gates  and  let 
the  waters  in  ui)on  the  land,  and  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  nothing 
could  save  the  city  but  to  break  the  dikes.  Leyden  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
hut  he  could  send  the  sea  to  Leyden,  although  an  army  fit  to  encounter  the 
Ix^sieging  force  under  Valdez  could  not  be  levied.  The  damage  to  the  fields, 
viHap;(\s,  and  growing  crops  would  be  enormous;  but  he  fdt  that  no  other 
course*  could  rescue  Leyden,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Hdland,  from  destruction. 
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His  clear  expositions  and  impassioned  eloquence  at  last  overcame  all  resistp 
ance.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  states  fiuly  consented  to  his  plan,  and  its 
execution  was  immediately  undertaken. 

''  Better  a  drowned  land  than  a  lost  land/'  cried  the  patriots,  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  they  devoted  their  fertile  fields  to  desolation.  The  enterprise  for 
restoring  their  territory,  for  a  season,  to  the  waves  from  which  it  had  been 
so  patiently  rescued,  was  conducted  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  had 
been  a  profitable  undertaking.  A  capital  was  formally  subscribed,  for  which 
a  certain  number  of  bonds  were  issued,  payable  at  a  long  date.  In  addition 
to  this  preliminary  fund,  a  monthly  allowance  of  forty-five  guldens  was 
voted  by  the  states,  until  the  work  should  be  completed,  and  a  large  sum 
was  contributed  by  the  ladies  of  the  land,  who  freely  furnished  their  plate, 
jewelry,  and  costly  furniture  to  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  prince,  accompanied  by  Paul  Buys,  chief  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  execute  the  enterprise,  went  in  person,  and 
superintended  the  rupture  of  the  dikes  in  sixteen  places.  The  gates  at  Schie- 
dam and  Rotterdam  were  opened,  and  the  ocean  b^an  to  pour  over  tl]« 
land.  While  waiting  for  the  waters  to  rise,  provisions  were  rapidly  collected, 
according  to  an  edict  of  the  prince,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  citizens  of  Leyden  were,  however,  already  becoming 
impatient,  for  their  bread  was  gone.  They  received  on  the  21st  of  Aunist 
a  letter,  dictated  by  the  prince,  who  now  lay  in  bed  at  Rotterdam  wiui  a 
violent  fever,  assuring  them  that  the  dikes  were  all  pierced,  and  that  the  water 
was  rising. 

In  the  city  itself,  a  dull  distrust  succeeded  to  the  first  vivid  deam  of  hope, 
while  the  few  royalists  among  the  population  boldly  taimted  their  fellow 
citizens  to  their  faces  with  the  absurd  vision  of  relief  which  they  had  so  fondly 
welcomed.  *'  Go  up  to  the  tower,  ye  beggars,"  was  the  frequent  and  taunt- 
ing cry  —  "go  up  to  the  tower,  and  tellus  if  ye  can  see  the  ocean  coming 
over  the  dry  land  to  your  relief." 

The  fever  of  the  prince  had,  meanwhile,  reached  its  height.  He  lay  at 
Rotterdam,  utterly  prostrate  in  body,  and  with  mind  antated  neariy  to 
delirium,  by  the  perpetual  and  almost  imassisted  schemes  miich  he  was  con- 
structing. Never  was  illness  more  unseasonable.  His  attendants  were  in 
despair,  for  it  was  necessary  that  his  mind  should  for  a  time  be  spared  the 
agitation  of  business.  But  from  his  sick  bed  he  continued  to  dictate  words 
of  counsel  and  encour^ment  to  the  city;  to  Admiral  Boisot,  commanding 
the  fleet,  minute  directions  and  precautions. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
brother,  assuring  him  of  his  convalescence  and  expressing,  as  usud,  a  calm 
confidence  in  the  divine  decrees.  The  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Leyden, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  exertions,  had  grown  slack  during  his  sickness, 
were  now  vigorously  resumed.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Admiral  Boisot 
arrived  out  of  Zealand  with  a  small  number  of  vessels,  and  with  eight  hun- 
dred veteran  sailors.  A  wild  and  ferocious  crew  were  those  ei^ht  hundred 
Zealanders.  Scarred,  hacked,  and  even  maimed,  in  the  unceasmg  conflicts 
in  which  their  lives  had  passed;  wearing  crescents  in  their  caps,  with  Ihe 
inscription,  '*  Rather  Turkish  than  popish  ;  renowned  far  and  wide,  as  much 
for  their  ferocity  as  for  their  nautical  skill  —  the  appearance  of  these  wildest 
of  the  "  sea-beggars  "  was  both  eccentric  and  ternfic.  They  were  known 
never  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  for  they  went  to  mortal  combat  only,  and 
had  sworn  to  spare  neither  noble  nor  simple,  neither  king,  kaiser,  nor  pope, 
should  they  fall  into  their  power. 
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More  than  two  hundred  vessels  had  been  now  asBemUed,  earrving  generally 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  with  from  ten  to  eiditeen  oais,  and  manned  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  veterans,  experienced  botn  on  land  and  water.  Hie  woric  was 
now  undertaken  in  earnest.  The  distance  from  Leydai  to  the  outer  dike, 
over  whose  ruins  the  ocean  had  already  been  admittedi  was  nearly  fifteen 
miles.  This  reclaimed  territory,  however,  was  not  maintained  ajgunst  the 
sea  by  these  external  barriers  alone.  The  flotilla  made  its  way  with  ease  to 
the  Land-scheiding,  a  strong  dike  within  five  nules  of  Leyden;  but  hfsre  its 
progress  was  arrested.  It  was  necessary  to  break  throupi  a  twofold  series 
of  defences. 

The  prince  had  given  orders  that  the  LandnscheidUig,  which  was  still  one 
and  a  half  feet  above  water,  should  be  taken  possession  of,  at  ever^  haiard. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  Septramer  this  was  aocoiiq)Oshed,  hj 
surprise,  and  in  a  masterly  manner.  No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  it  throum 
in  several  places,  a  work  which  was  acconq)lished  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
enemy.  The  fleet  sailed  throu^  the  gaps;  but^  after  their  passage  had  been 
eflected  in  good  order,  the  admiral  found,  to  his  suiprise,  that  it  was  not  tbe 
only  rampart  to  be  carried. 

The  Green-way,  another  long  (Uke,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  inward, 
now  rose  at  least  a  foot  above  the  water,  to  oppose  their  further  progress. 
Promptly  and  audaciously  Admiral  Boisot  took  possession  of  this  barrier 
also,  levelled  it  in  many  places,  and  brought  his  flotilla,  in  triumph,  over  its 
ruins.  Again,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  A  lanpe  mere, 
called  the  Fresh-water  Lake,  was  known  to  extend  itself  directly  in  his  path 
about  midway  between  the  Land-scheiding  and  the  city.  To  this  piece  of 
water,  into  which  he  had  expected  to  float  instantly,  his  <»ily  passage  lay 
through  one  deep  canal.  The  sea  wluch  had  thus  far  borne  him  on,  now 
diffusing  itself  over  a  very  wide  surface,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  adverse 
wind,  had  become  too  shallow  for  his  ships.  Tlie  canal  alone  was  deqp 
enough,  but  it  led  directly  towards  a  bridge,  stron^y  occupied  Iqr  the  enemy. 
Hostile  troops,  moreover,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand,  occupied  both 
si(l(\s  of  the  canal.  The  bold  Boisot,  nevertheless,  determined  to  force  hki 
passiigo,  if  |K)ssible.  After  losing  a  few  men,  and  ascertaining  the  uonpr^gnable 
position  of  th(;  enomy,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  defeated  and  almost 
(l(  spairin^.  A  weok  had  elapsed  since  the  great  dike  had  been  pierced,  and 
iIh^  flotilla  now  lay  motionless  in  shallow  water,  having  accomplished  less  than 
two  milc^s.  The  wind,  too,  was  easterly,  causing  tJie  sea  rather  to  siidc  than 
to  ris(».  l]vor>'thing  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when,  fortunatelv,  on  the  18th, 
tlu^  wind  shif  U'd  to  the  northwest,  and  for  three  days  blew  a  gale.  The  waters 
ros('  rapidly,  and  Ix^forc  the  second  day  was  dosed  the  armada  was  afloat 
a^ain.  Some  fugitives  from  Zoetermeer  village  now  arrived,  and  informed 
th('  admiral  that,  by  making  a  detour  to  the  ri^t,  he  could  comfdetely  dr- 
cumv(»nt  the  bridge  and  the  mere.  They  guided  him,  accordin^y,  to  a  com- 
parativ(Oy  low  dike,  which  led  between  t&  villages  of  Zoetermeer  and  Ben- 
thuyzon.  A  strong  force  of  Spaniards  was  stationed  in  each  place,  but  seiwd 
with  a  panic  they  fled  inwardly  towards  Leyden,  and  halted  at  the  village 
of  North  Aa. 

The  f1(H^t  was  delayed  at  North  Aa  by  another  barrier,  called  the 
*'  Kirkway/'  Tlie  waters,  too,  spreading  once  more  over  a  wider  space,  and 
diminishing  under  an  east  wind,  which  had  amin  arisen,  no  longer  permitted 
their  [)rogn\ss;  so  that  very  soon  the  whole  armada  was  stranoed  anew. 
The*  wat<  rs  f(  II  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  while  the  vessels  reqmred  eij^tesn 
and  twenty. 

U.  W.  —  VOL.  XIII.  Su 
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Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.  At  the  dawn  of  each 
day  every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the  steeples.  So  long  as 
the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as  they  anxiously  stood  on  towers 
and  housetops,  that  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the  welcome  ocean.  Ehren 
the  misery  endured  at  Haarlem  had  not  reached  that  depth  and  intensity 
of  agony  to  which  Leyden  was  now  reduced. 

The  pestilence  stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the  doomed 
inhabitants  fell  like  grass  beneath  its  scythe.  From  six  thousand  to  ei^t  thou- 
sand human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge  alone,  vet  the  people  resolutely 
held  out.  Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  murmurs  were,  how- 
ever, occasionally  heard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead 
bod^  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a  silent  witness  against 
his  mflexibility.  A  party  of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed  ihe  heroic 
Pieter  Adriaanszoon  van  der  Werff  with  threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.  He  waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  literally  preserved: 

"  What  would  ye,  my  friends?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do  not  break 
our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  —  a  fate  more  horriUe 
than  the  ajgony  which  she  now  endures?  I  tell  you  I  have  n^e  an  oatii  to 
hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  my  oath  I  I  can  die 
but  once;  whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the  hand  of  God;  my 
life  is  at  your  disposal:  here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and  dlivicfe 
my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect 
no  surrender,  so  long  as  I  remain  alive. " 

The  words  of  the  stout  burgomaster  inspired  a  new  coura^.  From  the 
ramparts  they  hurled  renewed  defiance  at  the  enemy.  "  Ye  caB  us  rat-eaters 
and  dog-eaters,"  they  cried,  ''  and  it  is  true.  So  long,  then,  as  ye  hear  dog 
bark  or  cat  mew  within  the  walls,  ye  may  know  that  the  city  holds  out. 
And  when  all  has  perished  but  ourselves,  be  sure  that  we  will  each  devour 
our  left  arms,  retaining  our  right  to  defend  our  women,  our  liberty,  and  our 
religion,  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  When  the  last  hour  has  come,  with  our 
hands  we  will  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perish,  men,  women,  and  children  to- 
gether, in  the  flames,  rather  than  suffer  our  homes  to  be  polluted  and  our 
liberties  to  be  crushed." 

"As  well,"  shouted  the  Spaniards,  derisively,  to  the  citizens,  "as  well 
can  the  prince  of  Orange  pluck  the  stars  from  the  sky  as  bring  the  ocean  to 
the  walls  of  Leyden." 

A  violent  equinoctial  gale,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October, 
came  storming  from  the  northwest,  shifting  after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points 
and  then  blowing  still  more  violently  from  the  southwest.  The  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Holland. 
and  then  dashed  furiously  landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth,  ana 
sweeping  with  unrestrained  power  across  the  ruined  dikes.  The  Kirk-way, 
which  had  been  broken  through  according  to  the  prince's  instructions,  was 
now  completely  overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at  midnidit,  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  and  darkness.  There  was  a  fierce  naval  midnight  battle  —  a 
strange  spectacle  among  the  branches  of  those  C][uiet  orchards,  and  mth  the 
chinmey  stacks  of  half-submerged  fann-houses  nsing  around  the  contending 
vessels.  The  enemy's  vessels  were  soon  sunk,  theur  crews  hurled  into  the 
waves. 

As  they  approached  some  shallows,  which  led  into  the  great  mere,  the 
Zealanders  diushod  into  the  soa,  and  with  sheer  strength  shouldered  every 
vessel  through.    The  panic,  which  had  hitherto  driven  theur  foes  before  tfake 
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advancing  patriots,  had  reached  Zoeterwoude.  Hie  Spaniards,  in  the  eaily 
morning,  poured  out  from  the  fortress,  and  fled  precipitately.  Their  narrow 
path  was  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  waves,  and  nundreds  sank  braeatJi  the 
constantly-deepening  and  treacherous  flood.  The  wOd  Zealanders,  too, 
sprang  from  their  vessels  upon  the  crumUmg  dike  and  drove  their  retreating 
foes  into  the  sea.  They  hurled  tJieir  harpoons  at  them,  with  an  accuracy 
acquired  m  many  a  polar  chase;  they  plunged  into  the  waves  in  tlie  keen 
pursuit,  attacking  them  with  boat-hook  and  darner. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the  whole  fleet  doee  to  Lanunen.  This 
last  obstacle  rose  formidable  and  frowning  directly^  across  their  path.  Swarm- 
ing as  it  was  with  soldiers,  and  bristling  with  aruUery,  it  seemed  to  defy  the 
armada  either  to  carry  it  by  storm  or  to  pass  under  its  guns  into  the  city. 
Boisot  anchored  his  fleet  within  a  respectful  distance,  and  spent  what 
remained  of  the  day  in  carefully  reconnoitring. 

Night  descended  upon  the  scene,  a  pitdi  daric  nig^t.  full  of  anxiely  to 
the  Spaniards,  to  the  armada,  to  Lejrden.  Strange  sifflits  and  sounds  oo- 
curred  at  different  moments  to  bewflder  the  annoiis  Bgntinels.    A  long 

f)roce8sion  of  lights  issuing  from  the  fort  was  seen  to  flit  across  the  lAack 
ace  of  the  waters,  in  the  d^  of  nij^t,  and  the  whole  of  the  city  wall,  betwe^i 
the  Cow-^ate  and  the  tower  of  Burgundy^  fell  with  a  loud  craah.^  The  horror- 
struck  citizens  thought  that  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them  at  last;  the 
Spaniards  imagined  the  noise  to  indicate  a  deroerate  sortie  of  the  dtisens. 
Everything  was  vague  and  mysterious.  Day  dawned,  at  length,  after  the 
feverish  night,  and  the  admiral  prepared  for  tl^  assault.  Suddoily  a  man 
was  descried,  wadme  breast-hij^  throu^  the  water  from  T<ammen  towards 
the  fleet;  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  solitary  boy  was  seen  to  wave  his  cap 
from  the  summit  of  the  fort.  After  a  moment  of  doubt,  the  happy  myst^ 
was  solved.  The  Spaniards  had  fled,  panic-struck,  during  the  danmeas.  AU 
obstacles  being  now  removed,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  swept  1^  Lammm,  and 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October.    JLeyoen  was  rdieved. 

The  quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population,  as  the  fleet  rowed 
through  the  canals,  every  human  being  who  could  stand  0(Hning  forth  to 
greet  the  preservers  of  the  city.  Bread  was  thrown  from  every  vessel  among 
the  crowd.  The  poor  creatures  who  for  two  months  had  tasted  no  wholesome 
human  food,  and  who  had  literally  been  living  within  the  jaws  of  death, 
snatched  eagerly  the  blessed  gift,  at  last  too  liberally  bestowed.  Many 
choked  tlieiiLselves  to  death,  in  tne  greediness  with  which  they  devoured 
their  bread.  Magistrates  and  citizens,  wild  Zealanders,  emaciated  bui]gher 
guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  children  —  nearly  every  living  person  within 
the  walls  all  repaired  without  delay  to  the  great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot 
leading  the  way.  After  prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  Joined  in  the 
thanksgiving  hynm.  Thousands  of  voices  raised  the  song,  but  few  were  able 
to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  for  the  universal  emotion,  deepened  by  the 
music,  bec^inie  too  full  for  utterance.  The  hynm  was  abruptly  suspended, 
while  the  multitude  wept  like  children. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  relief  of  the 
city  was  efTect^Hl,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northeast,  and  again  blew  a  tempest. 
It  was  as  if  the  waters,  having  now  done  their  work,  hml  been  rolled  back 
to  tlie  ocean  by  an  omnipotent  hand;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  land 
wa.s  bare  again,  and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  dikes  conmienced. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  Leyden  had  regained  its  former  position. 

[*  According  to  Hofdjk*  the  fallen  porUoo  wm  only  slxteoi  feet  wide.] 
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The  prince,  with  advice  of  the  states,  had  granted  the  city,  as  a  reward  for 
its  simerin^,  a  ten  days'  annual  fair,  without  tolls  or  taxes;  and,  as  a  further 
manifestation  of  the  gratitude  entertained  by  the  people  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  it  was  resolved  that  an  acadeniy  or 
university  should  be  forthwith  established  within  their  walls.  TTie  Univer- 
sit)r  of  Leyden,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  thus  founded  in  the  very  darkest 
period  of  the  country's  struggle. 

The  document  by  which  the  institution  was  founded  was  certainly  a 

masterpiece  of  ponderous 
irony,  for  as  the  fiction  of 
the  kind's  sovereignty  was 
still  mamtained,  I%Uip  was 
gravely  made  to  establish 
the  university,  as  a  reward 
to  Le  vden  for  rebellion  to 
himsdf. 

THE  STADHOLDER's  POWERS 
ENLARGED 

Changes  fast  becoming 
necessary  in  the  intemiu 
government  of  the  prov- 
mces  were  undertaken  dur- 
ing 1574.  Hitherto  the 
pnnce  had  exercised  his 
power  under  the  convenient 
fiction  of  the  monarch's  au- 
thority, systematically  con- 
ducting the  rebellion  m  the 
name  of  his  majestv,  and 
as  his  majesty's  stadholder. 
By  this  process  an  immense 
power  was  lodged  in  his 
hands;  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  the  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  functions  of 
the  land. 

The  two  provinces,  even 
while  deprived  of  Haarlem 
and  Amsterdam,  now  raised 
210,000  florins  monthly, 
whereas  Alva  had  never  been  able  to  extract  from  Holland  more  than 
271,000  florins  yearly,  In  consequence  of  this  liberality,  tJie  cities  insen- 
sibly acquired  a  greater  influence  in  the  government.  Moreover,  while  grow- 
ing more  ambitious,  they  became  less  liberal. 

The  prince,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  cities,  brought  the  whole 
subject  before  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Holland,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1574.  He  stated  the  inconveniences  produced  by  the  anomalous  condition 
of  the  government  He  complained  that  the  common  people  had  often 
fallen  into  the  error  that  the  money  raised  for  public  purposes  had  been 
levied  for  his  benefit  only,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  been  less  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  taxes.    As  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  he  tenderra  his 
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resignation  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  so  that  the  eFtatea 
might  then  take  the  goveniment,  which  th^y  could  exercise  without  conflict 
or  controK  For  himself ,  he  had  nnvcT  dftiimd  j>nwer,  Fxrept  a?  a  meaas  of 
being  useful  to  his  countryj  and  he  did  uot  offer  hm  resignation  from  unwilling- 
ness to  f^tand  by  the  cause,  but  from  a  hearty  desire  to  save  it  from  disputes 
among  tt^  friends.  He  waa  ready  now,  ba  ever,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  land. 

Ting  fitraightfonvanl  Innguagt^  proiluced  an  inetantaneoua  efTect.  Tliey 
were  embarrassed,  for  they  did  not  like  to  relinquish  the  authority  which 
thejr  liad  begim  to  rehsh,  nor  to  accept  the  re-signation  of  a  man  who  was 
indispensable.  The^y  felt  that  to  give  up  William  of  Orange  at  that  time  was 
to  accept  the  Spanmh  yoke  forever.  At  an  assembljr  held  at  Delft  on  the 
12th  of  Novemberj  1574,  they  accortlingly  reque-eted  him  '*  to  continue  in  Itis 
blessed  government,  with  the  council  cj*tablif4hed  near  him/'  and  for  this  end 
they  formally  offered  to  him,  "under  the  name  of  govenior  or  regent,"  abso- 
lute power,  authority,  and  sovereiaa  command.  But  tliey  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  states  yhoul<l  be  convened  and  consulted  upon  reque^std,  impositions, 
and  u|Jon  all  clianges  in  the  governing  body*  It  was  also  stipulat^  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  exchequer,  with  otJicr  high  officers, 
should  Iw  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tl)c  stat^. 

Tlie  prince  expreswL'd  himself  as  willinfE  to  accept  the  government  upon 
these  terms,  He^  however,  demandetl  an  allowance  of  45,()00  florins  monthly 
for  the  army  expenses  and  other  current  outlays.  Here,  however^  the  states 
refused  their  consent.  In  a  mercantile  spirit,  unworthy  the  nccaflion  and  the 
man  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  they  endeavoured  to  cliafTer  whexe  they 
should  have  been  only  too  willing  to  comply,  and  they  attempted  to  reduce 
the  re-iKonable  demand  of  the  prince  to  3(),<X>()  florins.  The  prince  denounced 
the  ni^ji^iirdlinrfw  of  the  states  m  the  etrongi*st  language*,  and  dcclarnd  tlmt  he 
would  rathrr  leave  the  country  forever,  with  the  maiutenauce  of  his  own 
honoiic^  than  accept  the  government  upon  such  disgraceful  terms.  The  Rtatait 
disturlxnl  by  his  vehemence,  and  stnjek  with  its  justice,  instantly,  anrl  without 
furthi  r  deliberation,  consented  to  Im  demand,  Tliey  granted  the  forty-five 
thouRind  florins  monthly,  and  the  prince  assumed  the  government,  thus 
remodo[lf^<l. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  the  year  1574,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  lx>en  actively  exerting  Iiimself  to  bring  alxnit  a  pacification  of  the 
Neth(Tlantlr^,  Ten  commissioners,  who  were  apjKiintx^  l>v  tlic  atateH  for 
poacx^  rK'gotiations,  were  all  friends  of  the  prince.  Among  them  were  &unt^ 
Aldegondo,  Paul  Buys,  ('harles  Uoisot,  and  Doctor  Junius.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Spanish  government  wen;  Leoninus,  the  seigneur  dc  Has- 
singhrrn,  (Vimelius  Suis,  and  Arnold  Sasbout. 

Tho  nrf ^cffH lings  were  opened  at  Rretla  upon  the  3nl  of  March,  1575. 
They  r  aded  July  13th,  with  nothing  aecnmpllsheft.  The  int-emal  government 
of  the  insurgent  provinct.^  had  remained  ufKin  the  footing  which  we  have 
seen  rstal>lished  m  the  autumn  of  1574,  but  in  the  course  of  thi«  summer 
(1575^  however,  the  founflatinn  was  laid  for  the  union  of  Holland  and  Zea^ 
land,  under  the  authority  of  Orange,  The  wtfish  principle  of  mimicipal  arts- 
toera(  y,  which  had  tended  to  keep  asmider  these  various  groujjs  of  cities, 
was  now  repressed  by  the  energy  of  the  prince  and  the  strong  determination 
of  the  [x*opIe, 

On  the  4th  of  Jime  thifl  first  union  wan  solemnifled.  Upon  the  11th  of 
July,  \hr  nrinre  formally  accepttnl  the  government.  Early  in  this  year  the 
prince  had  dei<patchcd  Sainte-Alde^onde  on  a  private  mission  to  the  elector 
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Elatine.  During  some  of  his  visits  to  that  potentate  he  had  seen  at  HeideH 
rg  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montpensieri 
the  most  ardent  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  France.  A  woman  of  beautyi 
intelligence,  and  virtue,  forced  before  the  canonical  age  to  take  the  religious 
vows,  she  had  been  placed  in  the  convent  of  Jouarre,  of  which  she  had  becomej 
abbess.  Always  secretly  inclined  to  the  Reformra  relinon,  she  had  fled 
secretly  from  her  cloister,  in  the  year  of  horrors  1572,  and  had  found  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  after  which  step  her  father  refused 
to  receive  her  letters,  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  her  support,  or  even  to 
acknowledge  her  claims  upon  him  by  a  single  line  or  messs^  of  affection. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  outcast  princess,  who  had  arrived  at  jjears 
of  maturity,  might  be  considered  her  own  mistress,  and  she  was  neither 
morally  nor  legally  bound,  when  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  great 
champion  of  the  Reformation,  to  ask  the  consent  of  a  parent  who  loathed 
her  religion,  and  denied  her  existence.  The  legality  of  the  divorce  from  Anna 
of  Saxony  had  been  settled  by  a  full  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  she  most  respected;  the  facts  upon  which  the  divorce  had  been  founded 
having  been  proved  beyond  peradventure. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  character  of  Mademoiselle  Bourbon  and  the 
legitimacy  of  her  future  offspring  were  concerned,  she  received  ample  guar- 
antees. For  the  rest,  the  pnnce,  in  a  simple  letter,  informed  her  that  he  was 
already  past  his  prime,  having  reached  his  forty-second  year,  and  that^  his 
fortune  was  encumbered  not  only  with  settlements  for  his  children  by  previous 
marriages,  but  by  debts  contracted  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country. 
A  convention  of  doctors  and  bishops  of  France,  sunmioneii  by  the  duke  of 
Montpensicr,  afterwards  confiimed  the  opinion  that  the  conventional  vows 
of  the  princess  Charlotte  had  been  conformable  neither  to  the  laws  of  France 
nor  to  the  canons  of  the  Trent  Council.  She  was  conducted  to  Briel  by  Sainte- 
Aldegonde,  where  she  was  received  by  her  bridegroom,  to  whom  she  was 
united  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  wedding  festival  was  held  at  Dort  with 
much  revelry  and  holiday-making,  "but  without  dancing." 

In  this  connection,  no  doubt  the  prince  consulted  his  inclination  only.  It 
was  equally  natural  that  he  should  make  many  enemies  by  so  impolitic  a  match. 

While  these  important  affairs,  public  and  private,  had  been  occurring  in 
the  south  of  Holland  and  in  Germany,  a  very  nefarious  transaction  had  dis- 
graced the  cause  of  the  patriot  party  in  the  northern  quarter.  Diedrich 
Sonoy,  governor  of  that  portion  of  Holland,  a  man  of  great  bravery,  but  of 
extreme  ferocity  of  character,  had  discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy  among 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,  in  aid  of  an  approaching  Spanish  invasion.  The 
governor,  determined  to  show  that  the  duke  of  Alva  could  not  be  more  prompt 
nor  more  terrible  than  himself,  improvised,  of  his  own  authority,  a  tribunal 
in  imitation  of  the  infamous  Blood  CouncU.  Fortunately  for  the  character 
of  the  country,  Sonoy  was  not  a  Hollander,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
newly  established  court  allowed  to  extend  beyond  very  narrow  limits.  Eight 
vagabonds  were,  however,  arrested  and  doomed  to  tortures  the  most  horrible, 
in  order  to  extort  from  them  confessions  implicating  persons  of  higher  por- 
tion in  the  land  than  themselves.  Tlie  individuals  who  had  been  thus  desig* 
nated  were  arrested.  Charged  with  plotting  a  general  conflagration  of  the 
villages  and  farm-houses,  in  conjunction  with  an  invasion  by  Hieraes  and 
other  Papist  generals,  they  indignantly  protested  their  innocence;  but  two 
of  them,  a  certain  Kopp  Comeliszoon,  and  his  son,  Nanning  Koppesoon, 
were  selected  to  undergo  the  most  cruel  torture  which  had  yet  been  practised 
in  the  Netherlands. 
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It  was  shown  that  Reformers  were  capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  in^ 

auisitors  in  this  diabolical  science.  The  affsur  now  reached  the  ears  of  QranflB. 
[is  peremptory  orders,  with  the  universal  excitement  produced  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood,  at  last  checked  the  course  of  the  outrage,  it  is  no  in9)eachment 
upon  the  character  of  the  prince  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  not  pre- 
vented. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  omnipresent.  Neither  is  it  just  to 
consider  the  tortures  and  death  thus  inflicted  upon  innocent  men  an  indel- 
ible stain  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  were  the  crimes  of  an  individual 
who  had  been  useful,  but  who,  like  the  count  de  la  Marck,  had  now  con- 
taminated his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  ^ilUess.  The  new  tribunal  never 
took  root,  and  was  abolished  as  soon  as  its  mitiatory  horrors  were  known. 

A  SPANISH  EXPLorr 

The  grand  commander  had  not  vet  given  up  the  hope  of  naval  assistance 
from  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt  tenmnation  to  the  last  exp^tion 
which  had  been  organised.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  a  foot-hold 
should  be  recovered  upon  the  seaboard,  before  a  descent  from  without  could 
be  met  with  proper  co-operation  from  the  land  forces  within,  and  he  was 
most  anxious,  therefore,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  some  portion  of  Zealand. 
Traitors  from  Zealand  itself  now  came  forward  to  teach  the  Spanish  com- 
mander how  to  strike- at  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  Twee  refujgees 
explained  to  Requesens  that  a  narrow  flat  extended  under  the  sea  from 
Philipsland,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Duiveland.  A  force  sent  throu^  these 
(lan^rous  shallows  might  take  possession  of  Duivdand  and  lay  riege  to 
Zicnksee  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Zealand  fleet,  which  would  be  unaUe  tosail 
near  enough  to  intercept  their  passage. 

Requesens  assembled  three  thousand  infantry,  partly  Spaniards,  partly 
Germans,  partly  Walloons,  besides  a  picked  corps  of  two  hundred  swpero 
and  miners.  One  half  was  to  remain  in  boats,  under  the  command  of  Mond- 
ragon ;  the  other  half,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  pioneers,  to  wade  throiu^ 
the  sea  from  Philipsland  to  Duiveland  and  Schouwen.  Elach  soldier  of  iffis 
(lotachmont  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  pounds  of  powder,  and 
rations  for  three  days,  in  a  canvas  bag  suspended  at  his  neck.  The  leader 
of  this  expedition  was  Don  Osorio  de  Ulloa.  It  was  a  wild  night,  the  27th 
of  S(»pteinlx^r.  Incessant  lightning  alternately  revealed  and  obscured  the 
progress  of  the  midnight  march  through  the  black  waters. 

As  they  advanced  cautiously,  two  by  two,  the  daring  adventurers  found 
theuLselves  soon  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  the  waves,  while  so  narrow  was 
the  submerged  bank  along  which  the3r  were  marching,  that  a  mis-step  to  the 
right  or  left  was  fatal.  Luckless  individuals  repeateoly  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
Meantime,  as  the  sickly  light  of  the  waning  moon  came  forth  at  intervals 
through  the  stormy  clouds,  the  soldiers  could  plaiiUy  perceive  the  files  of 
Zealand  vessels  through  which  they  were  to  march,  and  which  were  anchored 
as  close  to  the  flat  as  the  water  would  allow. 

Standing  breast-high  in  the  waves,  and  surrounded  at  intervals  by  total 
darkness,  they  were  yet  able  to  pour  an  occasional  well-directed  volley  into 
the  hostile  ranks.  The  Zealanders,  however,  did  not  assail  them  with  fire- 
amis  alone.  They  transfixed  some  with  their  fatal  harpoons;  they  draraed 
others  from  the  path  with  boat-hooks;  they  beat  out  the  brains  of  others 
with  heavy  flails. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  adventurers  stiU  fought  it  out  manfully,  but 
very  slowly,  the  main  body  of  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Walloons,  soon  after 
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daylight,  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  having  sustained  considerable  losses, 
but  in  perfect  order.  The  pioneers  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  tide  rose 
over  them  before  they  could  effect  their  passage,  and  swept  nearly  every  one 
away.    The  rear-guard  were  fortunately  enabled  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Don  Osorio,  at  the  head  of  the  successful  adventurers,  now  effected  his 
landing  upon  Duiveland.  Reposing  themselves  but  for  an  instant  after  this 
unparalleled  march  through  the  water,  of  more  than  six  hours,  they  took  a 
slight  refreshment,  prayed  to  the  Vu^n  Mary  and  to  St.  James,  and  then 
prepared  to  meet  their  new  enemies  on  land.  Ten  companies  of  French, 
Scotch,  and  English  auxiliaries  lay  in  Duiveland,  imder  the  command  of 
Charles  van  Boisot.  Strange  to  relate,  by  an  inexplicable  accident,  or  by 
treason,  that  general  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  the  moment  when  the 
royal  troops  landed.  The  panic  created  by  this  event  became  intense,  as  the 
enemy  rose  suddenly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  attack  them. 
They  magnified  the  numbers  of  their  assailants,  and  fled  terrorHstricken  in 
every  direction.    The  city  of  Zeriksec  was  90on  afterwards  belea^ered. 

The  siege  was  protracted  till  the  following  June,  the  city  holdme  out  with 
firmness.  Want  of  fimds  caused  the  operations  to  be  conducted  with  languor, 
but  the  same  cause  prevented  the  prince  from  accomplishing  its  relief.  Thus 
the  expedition  from  Philipsland,  the  most  brilliant  military  exploit  of  the 
whole  war,  was  attended  with  important  results.  The  communication 
between  Walcheren  and  the  rest  of  Zealand  was  interrupted,  the  province 
cut  in  two,  a  foot-hold  on  the  ocean,  for  a  brief  interval  at  least,  acquired  by 
Spain.  The  prince  was  inexpressibly  chagrined  by  these  circumstances, 
and  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  all  honourable  means  were  to 
be  employed  to  obtain  foreign  assistance. 


INDEPENDENCE  DECLARED   (1575) 

Hitherto  the  fiction  of  allegiance  had  been  preserved,  and,  even  by  the 
enemies  of  the  prince,  it  was  admitted  that  it  had  been  retained  with  no  dis- 
loyal intent.  The  time,  however,  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
off  allegiance,  provided  anrthcr  could  be  found  strong  enou^  and  frank 
enough  to  accept  the  authority  which  Philip  had  forfeited.  The  question 
was,  naturally,  between  Fmnce  and  England,  unless  the  provinces  could 
effect  their  re-admission  into  the  body  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  states  were  summoned  by  the  prince,  to  deliberate  on  this  important 
matter,  at  Rotterdam.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  formally  proposed  either 
to  make  terms  with  their  enemy  (and  that  the  sooner  the  better),  or  else, 
once  for  all,  to  separate  entirely  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  change  their 
sovereign.  After  an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  the  diet  again  assembled 
at  Delft,  and  it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  by  the  nobles  and  the  cities, 
that  they  would  forsake  the  king  and  seek  foreign  assistance;  referring 
the  choice  to  the  prince,  who,  in  regard  to  the  government,  was  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  states. 

Thus  the  great  step  was  taken,  by  which  two  little  provinces  declared 
themselves  independent  of  their  ancient  master.  That  declaration,  although 
taken  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  darkness,  was  not  destined  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  powerful  commonwealth  was  planted.  So  little, 
however,  did  these  republican  fathers  foresee  their  coming  republic,  that  the 
resolution  to  renounce  one  king  was  combined  with  a  proposition  to  ask  for 
the   authority  of  another.    It  was  not  imagined  that  those  two  slender 
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columns,  which  were  al]  that  had  yet  Ix>cn  rataetl  of  the  f uturie  stately  peristyle, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  alone* 

Germany,  England,  France,  however,  all  refused  to  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  save  the  heroic  but  exhaustleas  Uttle  provinces.  It  wa^  at  this 
moment  that  a  desperate  but  sublime  resolution  took  possession  of  the  princess 
mind.  There  seemed  but  one  way  left  to  exclude  the  Spaniards  forever  from 
Holland  and  Zealand ^  and  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from  inipftnding  ruin, 
The  prince  had  long  brooded  over  the  scheme,  and  the  hour  eeeined  to  have 
strucK  for  its  fulfilment.  His  projort  was  to  collect  all  the  vessels^  of  every 
description,  which  could  be  obtaintKi  throughout  the  Nethrrhu3d.H.  The 
whole  population  of  the  two  pruvimTs^  men,  women,  and  childn^n,  togrther 
with  an  the  movable  property  of  the  country,  were  then  to  l>c  embarked  <^n 
board  this  numerous  fleet,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  st^as.  The 
windmills  w^re  then  to  be  burned,  the  dikt'S  pii^crefl,  the  sluices  opened  in 
every  direction,  and  the  country  restored  forever  to  the  oc-eaUj  from  which 
it  had  spning,* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  resolution,  if  providence  had  nermitted 
its  fulfilment,  would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  l)ett(T  or  wors«?  for  numanit^ 
and  civilisation.  The  ships  which  woukl  have  borne  tlie  prinw  and  his 
fortunes  might  have  taken  the  direction  of  the  newly  discovered  western 
hemisphere.  A  religious  colony,  planted  by  a  coimnercial  and  liberty-losing 
race,  in  a  virgin  soil^  and  direr teci  hy  patrician  but  *;rlf-deiiying  liquids,  might 
have  preceded,  by  half  a  centur>%  the  colony  which  a  kindr(*<l  rat*e,  irn|H?tled 
by  similar  motives^  and  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and  conditions^ 
was  destined  to  plant  upon  the  stern  phores  of  New  Kngtaml.  Had  they 
directed  their  course  to  t!he  wanzi  and  fragrant  iislands  of  the  Kttsi,  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  commonwealth  might  liavc  arisen  among  tliosc  prolific 
regions,  sujperior  in  importance  to  any  subsequent  colony  of  Holland,  cramfied 
from  its  bu^  by  absolute  subjection  to  a  far-distmit  metropolis. 

DEATH  OF  EEQUESEN8   (1676) 

The  unexpected  death  of  Requeseng  suddenly  disjiellerl  these  schemes. 
A  violent  fever  seized  him  on  the  let,  and  terminated  lus  cxintence  on  the  Sth 
of  March,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  life* 

Requesens  was  a  man  of  high  position  by  birth  and  ofTice>  but  a  thorouglily 
commonplaco  pf^rsonage.  His  talents  either  for  war  or  for  civil  employments 
were  not  al>ove  mediocrity.  His  sudden  death  arrt'^^ted,  for  a  moment,  the 
ebb-tide  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  fa^l  leaving  the  country 
bare  and  desolate,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  unforeseen  transactions, 

THE   RISE  OF   FLANDEKS  AND   BRABANT 

The  suddenness  of  Ilequcsens'  illness  har!  not  altow(*il  time  for  even  the 
nomination  of  a  successor,  to  which  he  was  authorise^i  by  letters  patoit  from 

*  Bor/reUt*s  that  thin  plan  hmd  born  dnflnilolj^  /ormpd  by  Oin  ptinc*^,  Ili^  ftutbofltj-  !• 
"  a  credible  gcDtlemui  of  qn&lity  **  {t^n  gHoo/^warrdia  rflrlmann  van  qualit*ii)  who,  at  tbtt  time, 
was  a  memlKr  of  tiii^  eMtat<4  aiid  ptjvtTuutrhi  of  Hoi  U  ml.  Orocn  van  PrlnMt«r«xr.v  howitvftr, 
rejects  the  tale  as  fabulous ;  or  b«U«Y«af  at  anj  rat«.  thit  ihi6  pvnM>iiatf«  allndWl  U>  hy  Bor  t<»ok 

the  prince's  wnr<l«  ton  litprall^.  It  Ifl  prohablo  that  tho  thoti^ifht  wm  oft(<D  In  lh«  prlncv'H  lulnd, 
and  found  ocoAAionbl  ^ipre^sion,  altlioiii^h  It  had  nrv^r  boon  artitally  rrdnrrd  ti>  a  iwh^mo.  It 
is  difflcult  to  Hf^  tbat  \\  was  not  coiiMbimt  viXXXx  hln  f'ha^a^t4^^.  PBupp<j«ilnj(  that  tht^nt  ha«i  Ikwo 
no  longer  anv  nwm  for  hope,  llooft  ^  adopts  th«  fttory  wUbvat  hvbltat^on.  Wageuaar  <  aUud««^ 
to  it  aa  a  matter  of  current  reppit.. 
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the  king.  The  government  now  devolved  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  state,  which  was  at  that  period  composed  of  nine  members.  The 
principal  of  these  was  Philip  de  Croy  duke  of  Aerschot;  the  other  leadinz 
members  were  Viglius,  counts  Mansfeld  and  Barlaymont;  and  the  councu 
was  degraded  by  numbering,  among  the  rest,  Debris  and  De  Roda,  two  of  the 
notorious  Spaniards  who  had  form^  part  of  the  councfl  of  Blood. 

The  king  resolved  to  leave  the  autnority  in  the  hands  of  this  incongnioufl 
mixture,  until  the  arrival  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  natural  brother,  whom 
he  had  already  named  to  the  office  of  governor-general.    But  in  the  interval 

the  government  assumed 
an  aspect  of  unprecedented 
disorder,  and  widespread 
anarchy  embraced  the 
whole  country.  TTie  royal 
troops  openly  revolted, 
and  fought  against  each 
other  like  deadly  enemies. 
The  nobles,  divided  in 
their  views,  arrogated  to 
themselves  in  different 
places  the  titles  and  powers 
of  command. 

The  siege  of  Zeriksee 
was  continued;  but  speedy 
dissensions  among  the 
members  of  the  govern- 
ment rendered  their  au- 
thority contemptible,  if 
not  utterly  extinct,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury 
deprived  them  of  all  power 
to  put  an  end  to  the  mu- 
tinous excesses  of  the  Span- 
ish troops,  and  the  latter 
carried  their  licentiousness 
to  the  utmost  bounds. 
Zeriksee,  admitted  to  a 
surrender,*  and  saved  from  pillage  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum,  was  lost 
to  the  royalists  within  three  months,  from  the  want  of  disdmine  in  its  garri- 
son: and  the  towns  and  burghs  of  Brabant  suffered  as  much  from  the  excesses 
of  Ihoir  nominal  protectors  as  could  have  been  inflicted  by  the  enemy.  The 
nuitiiuM?rs  at  length,  to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  attacked  and  carried 
by  force  the  town  of  Alost'  [or  Aalst];  imprisoned  the  chief  citiiens;  and 
l(»vi(Hi  contributions  on  all  the  country  round.  It  was  then  that  the  council 
of  stale  found  itivlf  forced  to  nn>claim  them  rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  the  countr>%  and  called  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  pursue  and 
extorminate  tliem  wherever  they  were  found  in  arms. 

This  proscription  of  tlie  Spanish  mutineers  was  followed  by  the  oonvo- 

[>  The  bravo  admiral  liouis  fk>isot  was  killed  while  attempting  to  rallvre  the  town,  wlilch 
surrendeitHl  June  21st,  1576.] 

[*  According  to  Hloki  the  soldiers  confrregated  at  Alost  in  such  nninbm  M  lo  kftTe  HoUand, 
Zealand,  lioldorland.  and  Utrecht  almost  free  of  foreign  soldiery.] 


Market-placs  and  Beliz-towxr  at  Alkmaar 
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cation  of  the  states-general;  and  the  government  thus  hoped  to  nuuntain 
some  show  of  union,  and  some  chance  of  authority;  But  a  new  scene  of 
intestine  violence  completed  the  picture  of  executive  inefficiency.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  the  grand  bailiff  of  Brabant,  as  lieutenant  of  the  baron 
de  Hesse  [or  Hdze],  governor  of  Brussels,  entered  the  ooundl  chamber  by 
force,  and  arrested  aU  the  members  present,  on  suspicion  of  treacheroudy 
maintaining  intelligence  with  the  Spaniards.  Counts  Ifansfeld  and  Biurlay- 
mont  were  imprisoned,  with  some  others.  Vi^ius  escaped  this  indignity  by 
being  absent  from  indisposition.  This  bold  measure  was  hailed  by  the  pec^fo 
with  unusual  joy,  as  the  signal  for  that  total  change  in  the  government  whidi 
they  reckoned  on  as  the  prelude  to  complete  freedom. 

The  states-general  were  all  at  this  time  assemUed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Flanders,  who  joined  the  others  with  but  little  delay.  Ihe  general 
reprobation  against  the  Spaniards  procured  a  second  decree  of  proscription; 
and  their  desperate  conduct  iustined  the  utmost  violence  mth  which  they 
might  be  pursued.  They  still  held  the  citadels  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  as 
well  as  Maestricht,  which  they  had  seised  on,  sacked,  and  pillaged  with  aU 
the  fury  which  a  Imrbarous  enemy  inflicts  on  a  town  carried  oy  assault.^  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  the  other  body  of  mutineers,  in  possession  of  Alost, 
marched  to  the  support  of  their  fellow  brigands  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp; 
and  both,  simultaneously  attacking  this  mi^nificent  city,  beoame  masters  of 
it  in  all  points,  in  spite  of  a  vi^rous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  dtiiens. 
They  then  began  a  scene  of  rapme  and  destruction  uneciualled  in  the  annals 
of  these  desperate  wars,  and  tne  most  opulent  town  in  Europe  was  thus 
reduced  to  ruin  and  desolation  by  a  few  thousand  frantic  ruffians.^ 

THE  SPANISH  FURT  AT  ANTWERP 

Five  thousand  veteran  foot  soldiers^  besides  six  hundred  cavalry,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  sallied  from  the  portals  ot  Alva's  citadel.  In  the  counterscarp 
they  fell  upon  their  knees,  to  invoke,  according  to  custom,  the  blessing  oi 
God  upon  the  devil's  work  which  they  were  acK>ut  to  comnut.  The  eletto 
boro  a  standard,  one  side  of  which  was  emblazoned  with  the  crucified  Saviour, 
and  the  other  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  clot  to  was  first  to  mount  the  rampart;  the  next  instant  he  was  shot 
(load,  wliile  his  followers,  undismayed,  sprang  over  his  body,  and  poured 
into  the  streets.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  tnat  the  Spaniards  had  crossed 
the  rampart,  that  its  six  thousand  defenders  were  in  full  retreat,  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  panic  should  seize  the  city. 

Their  entrance  once  eflFected,  the  Spanish  force  had  separated,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  into  two  divisions,  one  half  charging  up  the  long 
street  of  St.  Michael,  the  other  forcing  its  way  through  the  street  of  St.  Joris. 
''Sandafjo,  Santiago!  Espafla^  Espaffal  d  sangref  d  came,  d  fueao^d  saccol^' 
(St.  James,  Spain,  bloo<l,  flesh,  fire,  sack!)  —  such  were  tne  hideous  cries 
which  rang  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  the  savage  horde  advanced. 

[*  Even  SnaniRh  bravery  recoiled  at  so  desperate  an  andtrtakiiig,  bat  nnaeniimloui  fe- 
rocit  V  Kiipplind  an  expedient  where  courage  was  at  fttnlt.  Each  soldier  was  cotnmaiidhd  to  selaa 
a  woman,  and  placing  her  before  his  own  body,  to  adTanoe  across  the  bridge.  The  oolnmn. 
thus  buclderiHi,  to  the  8bame  of  Spanish  chiTalrj,  bj  female  bosoms,  mored  In  oood  oidsr 
towar(i  the  battery.  The  soldiers  levelled  their  muskets  wHb  steady  aim  orer  the  SAoaldeis  or 
under  the  amiH  of  the  women  whom  they  thus  held  before  them.  On  tlia  other  hand,  tlia 
citiz<>nH  <iare<i  not  disohar^i^  their  cannon  at  their  own  townswomen,  among  whose  numbers 
many  n^co^rnised  mothers,  siHters,  or  wives.  Maestricht  was  rsooTered,  and  an  indiserlminale 
Hlaughter  instantly  aven^ired  its  temporary  loes.^] 
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Van  Ende,  with  his  German  troops,  had  been  stationed  by  the  marquis  of 
Havr6  to  defend  the  St.  Joris  gate,  but  no  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  under 
Vargas  present  themselves  than  he  deserted  to  them  instantly  with  his  whole 
force,     united  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  these  traitorous  defenders  of  Ant- 
werp dashed  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  been  only  faint-hearted.     Thus  the 
burghers  saw  themselves  attacked  by  many  of  their  friends,  deserted  by 
more.    Whom  were  they  to  trust?    Nevertheless,  Oberstein's  Germans  were 
brave  and  faithful,  resisting  to  the  last,  and  dying  every  man  in  his  harness. 
The  tide  of  battle  flowed  hither  and  thither,  through  every  street  and  narrow 
lane.    The  confused  mob  of  fugitives  and  conquerors,  Spaniards,  Walloons, 
Germans,  burghers,  struggling,  shouting,  striking,  ciu^mg,  dying,  swayed 
hither  and  thither  like  a  stormy  sea.    Every  house  became  a  fortress.    It 
was  difficult  to  carry  the  houses  by  storm,  but  they  were  soon  set  on  fire. 

In  a  brief  interval,  the  city  hall  and  other  edifices  on  the  square  were  in 
flames.  The  conflagration  spread  with  rapidity  —  house  after  nouse,  street 
after  street,  taking  fire.  Nearly  a  thousand  buildings,  in  the  most  splendid 
and  wealthy  quarter  of  the  city,  were  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  multitudes  of 
human  beings  were  burned  with  them.  The  many  tortuous  streets  which 
led  down  a  slight  descent  from  the  rear  of  the  town-house  to  the  quays  were 
all  one  vast  conflagration.  On  the  other  side,  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
separated  from  the  Grande  place  by  a  single  row  of  buildings,  was  lighted  up, 
but  not  attacked  by  the  flames.  The  tall  spire  cast  its  gigantic  shadow 
across  the  last  desperate  conflict.  Women,  children,  old  men  were  killed  in 
countless  numbers,  and  still,  through  all  this  havoc,  directly  over  the  heads  of 
the  struggling  throng,  suspended  in  mid-air  above  the  din  and  smoke  of  the 
conflict,  there  sounclcd,  every  half  quarter  of  every  hour,  as  if  in  gentle 
mock(Ty,  from  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  the  tender  and  melodious  chimes. 

Never  was  there  a  more  monstrous  massacre,  even  in  the  blood-stained 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  estimated  that,  in  the  Course  of  this  and 
the  two  following  days,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  human  beings  were 
murdered.*  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  cast  off  even  the  vizard  of  humanity. 
Hell  seemed  emptied  of  its  fiends.  Night  fell  upon  the  scene  before  the  soldiers 
were  masters  of  the  city;  but  worse  horrors  began  after  the  contest  was 
ended.  This  army  of  brigands  had  come  thither  with  a  definite,  practical 
purpose,  for  it  was  not  blood-thirst,  nor  lust,  nor  revenge  which  had  unpelled 
them,  but  it  was  grecdino^  for  gold.  The  fire,  spreading  more  extensively 
and  more  rapidly  than  had  been  desired  through  the  wealthiest  quarter  of 
the  city,  had  unfortunately  devoured  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Six  mil- 
lions, at  least,  had  thus  been  swallowed;  a  destruction  by  which  no  one  had 
profited.  There  was,  however,  much  left.  The  strong  boxes  of  the  merchants. 
the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  jewelry,  the  velvets,  satins,  brocades,  laces,  and 

>  This  is  tho  estimate  of  Mendoza/ ;  viz.,  two  thousand  five  bundred  slain  with  the  sword, 
and  double  that  number  burned  and  drowned.  Cabrera  '^  puts  the  figures  at  seven  thousand  and 
upwards.  Bor/  and  Hooft  ^  give  tho  name  number  of  dead  bodies  actually  found  in  the  streets, 
VIZ.,  two  thousand  five  hundred  ;  and,  estimating  the  drowned  at  as  many  more,  leave  the 
number  of  the  burned  to  conjecture.  Metoren  ,^  who  on  all  occasions  seeks  to  diminish  the 
number  of  his  countrymen  slain  in  battle  or  massacre,  while  he  magnifies  the  loss  of  his  oppo- 
nents, admits  that  from  four  to  five  thousand  were  slain  ;  adding,  however,  that  bat  fifteen 
hundred  bodies  were  found,  which  were  all  buried  together  in  two  great  pits.  He  thus  deducts 
exactly  one  thousand  from  the  numlier  of  counted  corpses,  as  given  by  every  other  aathoritj, 
Spanish  or  Flemish.  Strada  "*  gives  three  thousand  as  the  number  of  those  slidn  with  the 
sword.  The  letter  of  Jerome  de  Koda  t^  the  king,  written  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  upon 
the  6th  of  November,  when  the  carnage  was  hardly  over,  estimates  the  number  of  the  slain  at 
eight  thousand,  and  one  thousand  horses.  This  authority,  coming  from  the  very  hoar  and 
spot,  and  from  a  man  so  deeply  implicated,  may  bo  considered  conclosive.  —  [Blok*  pats  the  nam- 
ber  of  slain  at  between  six  and  seven  thousand.] 
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similar  well-concentrated  and  portable  (dunder,  were  rajndly  iq)propriated. 
So  far  the  course  was  plain  and  easy,  but  in  private  houses  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult. The  cash,  plate,  and  other  valuables  of  individuals  were  not  so  easily 
discovered.  Torture  was,  therefore,  at  onoe  employed  to  discover  the  hidden 
treasures. 

Two  days  longer  the  havoc  lasted  in  the  city.  Of  all  the  deeds  of  dark- 
ness yet  compas^  in  the  Netherlands,  this  was  the  worst  It  was  called 
the  Spanish  Fury,  by  which  dread  name  it  has  been  known  for  ages.  The 
city  wnich  had  bc^n  a  world  of  wealth  and  q)lendour  was  changed  to  a  chamd- 
house,  and  from  that  hour  its  conunercial  prosperity  was  blasted. 

Rarely  has  so  smaU  a  band  obtained  m  tlunee  days'  robbery  so  larae  an 
amount  of  wealth.  Four  or  five  millions  divided  among  five  thousand  soTdieni 
made  up  for  lonjg  arrearages. 

In  this  Spanish  Fury  manv  more  were  massacred  in  Antwerp  than  in  the 
St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris.  Almost  as  many  living  hmnan  beings  were  dashed 
out  of  existence  now  as  there  had  been  statues  destroyed  in  the  memorable 
image-breaking  of  Antwerp,  ten  yeaxs  before  — an  event  wluch  had  sent 
such  a  thrill  of  horror  throuj^  the  heart  of  CatJiolic  Christendom. 

Marvellously  few  Spani^xls  were  slain  in  these  eventful  days.  Two 
hundred  killed  is  the  largest  number  stated.  The  discrepancnr  seems  mon- 
strous, but  it  is  hardly  more  than  often  existed  between  the  losses  inflicted 
and  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  in  such  combats.  Their  prowess  was  equal 
to  their  ferocity,  and  this  was  enough  to  make  them  seem  endowed  with  pre- 
terhuman powers. 

Bor's/  estimate  is  two  hundred  Spaniards  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded.  Hooft  ^  ^ves  the  same.  Mendosal  allows  only  fourteen  E^mui- 
iards  to  have  been  killed,  and  rather  more  than  twenty  woimded.  Meteren^ 
as  usual,  considering  the  honour  of  lus  countrymen  at  stake,  finds  a  grim  ooi^ 
solation  in  adding  a  few  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  slain,  and  gives  a  total 
of  three  hundred  Spaniards  killed.  Strada^  gives  the  two  extremes;  so 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more 
than  two  hundred.  These  statistics  are  certainly  curious,  for  it  would  seem 
ahuost  impossible  that  a  force  numbering  between  thirty-five  hundred  and 
five  thousand  men  (there  is  this  amount  of  discrepancy  in  the  different  esti- 
inatos)  sliould  capture  and  plunder,  with  so  little  loss  to  themselves,  a  city 
of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  defended  by  an  army  of  at  least  twelve  thou- 
siind  Ix^sidos  a  large  proportion  of  burghers  bearing  weapons.  No  wonder 
that  th(»  chivalrous  BrantAmeo  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  achieve- 
ni(»nt,  and  that  the  Netherlanders,  seeing  the  prowess  ai>d  the  cruelty  of  their 
f(M^s,  should  come  to  doubt  whether  they  were  men  or  devils. 

This  disproportion  between  the  number  of  Spaniards  and  states'  soldiers 
slain  wius  the  same  in  all  the  great  encounters,  particularlv  in  tliose  of  the 
(MTiod  which  now  occupies  us.  In  the  six  months  between  the  end  of  August, 
1576,  and  the  signing  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  on  the  17th  of  February,  1577, 
the  Spaniards  killed  twenty  thousand,  by  the  admission  of  the  Netherlanders 
thenb^'lves,  and  acknowle<lged  less  than  six  slain  on  their  own  adel  So 
much  for  the  blood  expendra  annually  or  monthly  by  tiie  Netherlmiders  in 
deffuice  of  lilxTty  and  religion.  As  for  the  money  consumed,  the  usual  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  the  states'  army  was  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  guldens 
monthly,  according  to  Meteren.'  The  same  historian  calculates  the  expense 
of  Philip  s  army  at  42,000,000  crowns  for  the  nine  vears,  from  1667  to  1676, 
which  would  give  nearly  400,000  dollars  monthly,  half  of  which,  he  says,  came 
from  Si)ain.    The  Netherlanders,  therefore,  furnished  the  other  half,  so  that 
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200,000  dollars,  equal  to  500,000  guldens,  monthly  were  to  be  added  to  the 
million  required  for  their  own  war  department.    Here  then  was  a  tax  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  monthly,  or  eighteen  millions  yearly,  simply  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  two  arnues  on  foot  to  destroy  the  Netherlanders  and  consume 
their  substance.    The  frightful  loss  by  confiscations,  plunderings,   brand- 
schettings,  and  the  sackings  of  cities  and  villages  innumerable,  was  all  in 
addition,  of  course,  but  that  enormous  amount  defies  calculation.    Tlie 
regular  expense  in  money  which  they  were  to  meet,  if  they  could,  for  the  mere 
pay  and  provision  of  the  armies,  was  as  above,  and  equal  to  at  least  rixty 
millions  yearly  to-day,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money.    This  was  certainly  sufficient  for  a  population  of  three  millions. 
Their  frequent  promise  to  mamtain  their  liberty  with  their  "goods  and  their 
blood"  was  no  idle  boast  —  three  thousand  men  and  one  and  a  half  million 
florins  being  consumed  monthly .& 

THE  PACIFICATION  OP  GHENT  (1676) 

Meantime  the  prince  of  Orange  sat  at  Middelburg,  watching  the  storm. 
The  position  of  Holland  and  Zealand  with  regard  to  the  other  fifteen  provinces 
was  distinctly  characterised.  Upon  certain  points  there  was  an  absolute 
sympathy,  while  upon  others  there  was  a  grave  and  almost  fatal  difference. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  prince  to  deepen  the  sympathy,  to  extinguish  the  differ- 
ence. In  Holland  and  Zealand  there  was  a  warm  and  nearly  imiversal  adhe- 
sion to  the  reformed  religion,  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  ancient  politi- 
cal liberties.  The  prince,  although  an  earnest  Calvinist  himself,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  check  the  growing  spirit  of  intolerance  towards  the  old  religion, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  strenjgthening  the  attachment  which  the  people 
justly  felt  for  their  liberal  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  other  provinces,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  been  regaining  its  ascendency.  Even  in  1574,  the  states  assembled  at 
Brussels  declared  to  Requesens  that  they  would  rather  die  the  death  than 
see  any  change  in  their  religion.  That  feeling  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished. 

As  to  political  convictions,  the  fifteen  provinces  differed  much  less  from 
their  two  sisters.  There  was  a  strong  attachment  to  their  old  constitutions, 
a  general  inclination  to  make  use  of  the  present  crisis  to  effect  their  restora- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  had  not  come  to  be  the  general  conviction,  as  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  that  the  maintenance  of  those  liberties  was  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  Philip's  authority.  The  great  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, however,  between  all  the  seventeen  was  their  common  hatred  to  the 
foreign  soldiery.  Upon  this  deeply  embedded,  immovable  fulcrum  of  an 
ancient  national  hatred,  the  sudden  mutiny  of  the  whole  Spanish  army  served 
as  a  lever  of  incalculable  power.  The  prince  seized  it  as  from  the  hand  of 
God.  Thus  armed,  he  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  upturning  the  mass 
of  oppression  under  which  the  old  liberties  of  the  country  had  so  long  been 
crushed.    To  effect  this  object,  adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage. 

The  prince,  therefore,  in  all  his  addresses  and  documents,  was  careful^  to 
disclaim  anv  intention  of  disturbing  the  established  religion,  or  of  making 
any  rash  political  changes. 

Ha\ing  sought  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the  gravity  of  the  {XMtioiL 
he  leil  them  to  seek  the  remeily  in  audacity  and  in  union.  He  familiarised 
them  with  his  theory  that  the  legal,  histoncal  government  of  the  provinces 
belonged  to  the  states-general,  to  a  congress  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons. 
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appointed  from  each  of  the  seventeen  provmoes.  He  maintained,  with 
reason,  that  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  representative  con- 
stitutional government,  under  the  hereditary  authority  of  tlie  king.  Letters 
were  addr^ed  to  the  states  of  nearly  every  province.  Those  bodies  were 
urgently  implored  to  appoint  deputies  to  a  general  congress,  at  which  a  dose 
and  formal  union  between  Holland  and  ZSealand  with  the  other  provinces 
might  be  effected.  The  place  appointed  for  the  deliberations  was  the  city 
of  Ghent.  Here,  by  the  middle  of  October,  a  large  number  of  del^ates  had 
already  assembled  although  the  citadel  commanding  the  city  was  held  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  massacre  at  Antwerp  and  the  eloquence  of  the  prince  produced  a 
most  quickening  effect  upon  the  congress  at  Ghent.  Their  deliberations 
had  proceeded  with  decorum  and  earnestness,  in  the  midst  of  the  cannonading 
acainst  the  citadel,  and  the  fortress  fell  on  the  same  day  which  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty. 

This  important  instrument,  by  which  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the 
prince  were,  for  a  brief  season  at  least,  rewarded,  contained  twenty-five 
articles.  The  prince  of  Orang?,  with  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  provinces  signing,  or  thereafter  to  ogn  the  treaty,  on 
the  other,  agreed  that  there  shomd  he  a  mutual  foinvinff  and  fomtting, 
as  regarded  the  past.  They  vowed  a  dose  and  faitmul  mendship  for  the 
future.  They  plighted  a  mutual  promise  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Netherlands  without  delay.  As  soon  as  this  sreat  deed  should  be  done,  there 
was  to  be  a  convocation  of  the  states-geneni,  on  the  basis  of  that  assemUy 
before  which  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  luul  taken  place. 

By  this  congress,  the  affairs  of  rdigion  in  Holland  and  Zealand  should  be 
regulated,  as  weU  as  the  surrender  of  fortresses  and  other  places  belonging 
to  his  majcstj^.  There  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  communication  and  traffic 
between  the  citizens  of  the  one  side  and  the  other.  It  shcnild  not  be  le^, 
however,  for  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  attempt  anything  outside 
their  own  territory  against  the  Roman  Catholic  rdiffion,  nor  for  cause  thereof 
to  injure  or  irritate  any  one,  by  deed  or  word.  AU  the  [dacards  and  edicto 
on  the  subject  of  heresy,  together  with  the  criminal  ordinances  made  by  the 
(hike  of  Alva,  were  suspended,  until  the  states-general  should  otherwise 
ordain.  The  prince  was  to  remain  lieutenant,  admiral,  and  general  for  his 
majesty  in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  associated  places,  till  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  states-general,  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
cities  and  places  included  in  the  prince's  commission,  but  not  >^t  acknowledg- 
ing his  authority,  should  receive  satisfaction  from  hun,  as  to  the  point  of 
n^ligion  and  other  matters,  before  subscribing  to  the  union.  All  prisoners. 
an(l  particularly  the  count  of  Bossu,  should  be  released  without  ransom.  All 
estates  and  other  property  not  already  alienated  should  be  restored,  all  con- 
fiscations since  1566  being  declared  nuU  and  void.  The  countess  palatine, 
widow  of  Hrederode,  and  count  of  Buren,  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  were 
expressly  named  in  this  provision.  Prelates  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  having 
proiKTty  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  should  be  reinstated,  if  possible;  but  in 
case  of  alienation,  which  was  likely  to  be  generally  the  case,  there  should  be 
n\isoiial)le  compensation.  It  was  to  be  decided  bv  the  states-general  whether 
the  provinces  should  discharge  the  debte  incurred  by  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
his  two  campaigns.  Provinces  and  cities  shoidd  not  have  the  benefit  of  this 
union  until  they  had  signed  the  treaty,  but  they  should  be  permitted  to  sign 
it  when  they  chase. 

This  nieinorable  document  was  subscribed  at  Ghent  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  by  Sainte-Alclegonde,  with  eight  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  estates  of  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Elliertus 
Leoninus  and  other  deputies  appointed  by  Brabant,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hai- 
nault,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Douai,  Orchies,  Namur,  Toumay,  Utrecht,  and 
Mechlin  on  the  other  side. 

The  arrangement  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
prince,  for  it  was  as  effectual  a  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  reformed  relig^(Xi 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  much,  considering 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  of  late  years  in  the  fifteen  provinces, 
that  they  should  consent  to  any  treaty  with  their  two  heretic  sisters.  It 
was  much  more  that  the  Pacification  should  recognise  the  new  religion  as 
the  established  creed  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
infamous  edicts  of  Charles  were  formally  abolished.  In  the  fifteen  Cathcdic 
provinces,  there  was  to  be  no  prohibition  of  private  reformed  woiship.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  nation  enlisted  to  expel  the  foreign  soldiery  from  the 
soil.  This  was  the  work  of  William  the  Silent,  and  the  prince  thus  saw  the 
labour  of  years  crowned  with  at  least  a  momentary  success. 

His  satisfaction  was  very  great  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  many 
days  before  the  exchange  of  the  signatures,  that  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded. He  was  desirous  that  the  Pacification  should  be  referred  for 
approval,  not  to  the  municipal  magistrates  only,  but  to  the  people  itself.  Pro- 
claimed in  the  market-place  of  every  city  and  village,  it  was  ratified,  not  by 
votes,  but  by  hynms  of  thanksgiving,  by  triumphal  music,  by  thundering  of 
cannon,  and  by  the  blaze  of  beacons,  throughout  the  Netherlands. 

Another  event  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hour.  The  country  so 
recently  and  by  deeds  of  such  remarkable  audacity  conquered  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  north,  was  recovered  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ghent  treaty.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  mutiny. 
The  troops  having  entirely  deserted  Mondragon,  it  became  necessary  for  that 
officer  to  abandon  Zeriksce,  the  city  which  had  been  won  with  so  much 
valour.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  capital,  and  with  it  the  whole 
island  of  Schouwen,  together  with  the  rest  of  Zealand,  excepting  Tholen, 
was  recovered  by  Count  Hohenlohe,  lieutenant-general  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  acting  according  to  his  instructions. 

Thus  on  this  particular  point  of  time  many  great  events  had  been  crowded. 
At  the  very  same  moment  Zealand  had  been  redeemed,  Antwerp  ruined,  and 
the  league  of  all  the  Netlierlands  against  the  Spaniards  concluded.  It  now 
became  known  that  another  and  most  important  event  had  occiured  at  the 
same  instant.  On  tlie  day  before  the  Antwerp  massacre,  four  days  before 
the  publication  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  a  foreign  cavalier,  attended  by  a  Moorish 
slave  and  by  six  men-at-anns,  rode  into  the  streets  of  Luxemburg.  The 
cavalier  was  Don  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  brother  of  the  prince  of  Mem.  The 
Moorish  slave  was  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  the  con- 
queror of  Granada,  tlie  hero  of  Lepanto.  The  new  govemor-eetneral  had 
traversed  Spain  and  France  in  disguise  with  great  celerity,  and  in  tne  romantic 
manner  which  b(»longed  to  his  character.  He  stood  at  last  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Netherlands,  but  with  all  his  speed  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  too  late. 

DON  JOHN   OF  AUSTRIA 

Don  Jolin  of  Austria  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  having  been  bom 
in  Ratisbon  on  the  24th  of  February,  1545.  His  father  was  Charles  V, 
emperor  of  Germany,  king  of  Si)ain,  dominator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 
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his  mother  was  Barbara  Blomben,  washerwoman  of  Ratisbon.  Introduced 
to  the  emperor,  originally^  that  she  mi^t  alleviate  his  melancholy  by  her 
singing,  she  soon  exhausted  all  that  was  narmcHiiouB  ui  her  nature^  for  never 
was  a  more  uncomfortable,  umnanageaUe  personage  than  Barbara  m  her  af tejr 
life.  Married  to  one  Pyramus  K^gdl.  who  was  made  a  militarv  conmiissary 
in  the  Netherlands,  she  was  left  a  widow  in  the  beginning  of  Alva's  adminis- 
tration. Placed  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  the  duke,  she  became 
the  torment  of  that  warrior's  life.  The  terriUe  governor,  who  could  almost 
crush  the  heart  out  of  a  nation  of  three  millionSi  was  unable  to  curb  this 
single  termagant. 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  entice,  to  uitimidate^  and  to  kidnap  her 
from  the  Netherlands,  there  she  remained,  throu{^  all  vicissitudeB,  evm  till 
the  arrival  of  Don  Jonn.  By  his  persuaaous  or  commands  die  was,  at  last, 
induced  to  accept  an  exile  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  SpMn,  but 
revenged  herself  by  asserting  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  ui  suj^XMing  himadf 
the  emperor's  child;  apoint,  certainly,  upon  which  her  autncnity  mi^t  be 
thought  conclusive.  Thus  there  was  a  douUe  mystery  about  uoia  John. 
He  might  be  the  issue  of  august  parentage  on  one  skle;  he  was,  possibly, 
sprung  of  most  ignoble  blood  on  both.  Base-bom  at  beet,  he  was  not  sure 
whether  to  look  for  the  author  of  his  being  ui  the  halb  of  the  cesan  or  the 
booths  of  Ratisbon  mechanics. 

Perhaps  there  was  as  much  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Don  John,  when  he 
arrived  in  Luxemburg,  as  could  be  expected  of  a  man  coming  directly  from 
the  cabinet  of  Philip.  The  king  had  secretly  instnieted  him  to  oondliate 
the  provinces,  but  to  concede  nothing.  He  was  directed  to  legbore  the 
government  to  its  state  during  the  imperial  epoch.  Seventeen  provinces^  m 
two  of  which  the  population  were  all  oissoitera,  ui  all  of  which  the  principle 
of  mutual  toleration  had  just  been  accepted  hy  CSatholios  and  Ftotestants, 
were  now  to  be  brought  hack  to  the  condition  acoordmg  to  whieh  all  Pro- 
testants were  behead^,  burned,  or  buried  alive.  The  crusader  of  Onmads 
und  Lepanto,  the  champion  of  the  ancient  church,  was  not  likely  to  jdease 
tlie  rugged  Zealanders  who  had  let  themselves  be  hacked  to  pieces  rather  than 
siiy  ()n(»  Paternoster,  and  who  had  worn  crescents  in  their  caps  at  Leyden,  to 
|)n)V(»  th(»ir  (l(H»i)or  hastility  to  the  pope  than  to  the  Turk. 

It  was  with  a  calm  determination  to  counteract  and  crush  the  policy  of 
th(^  youthful  governor  that  William  the  Silent  awaited  his  antagonist.  Were 
Doif  John  a(hnitt(Ml  to  confidence,  the  peace  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was 
g()n(\  II(»  had  arrived,  with  all  the  self-confidence  of  a  conqueror;  he  did 
not  know  that  h(>  wa8  to  be  played  upon  like  a  pipe,  to  be  caught  in  meshes 
sprea*!  by  his  own  hands,  to  struggle  blindly,  to  rage  impotenUy  —  to  die 
ingloriously.^ 

a)NCILIATORY   POLICY  OF  DON  JOHN 

It  is  probable  that  his  intentions  were  really  honourable  and  candid. 
Th(»  stat<'s-g(*npral  were  not  less  embarrassed  than  the  prince.  His  sudden 
arrival  thn»w  them  into  great  peiplexity,  which  was  increased  by  the  con- 
cihatory  tone  of  his  letter.  They  had  now  removed  from  Ghent  to  Brussels; 
and  first  s(>n(ling  deputies  to  pay  the  honours  of  a  ceremonious  welcome  to 
Don  John,  th(*y  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orann,  then  in  Holland,  for  his  advice 
in  this  cHf!icult  conjuncture.  The  prince  replied  by  a  memorial  of  considerable 
length,  (lat<Hl  Mi(l(i(^lburg,  the  30th  of  November,  in  which  he  gave  them  the 
most  wis<^  and  prudent  advice;  the  substance  of  which  was  to  receive  any 
propositions  coming  fmm  the  wily  and  perfidknis  Philip  with  the  utmost 

11.  w.  —  VOL.  xiii.  :Su 
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suspicion,  and  to  refuse  all  negotiation  with  his  deputy,  if  the  iminecUate 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  was  not  at  once  conceded  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  pacification  guaranteed  in  its  most  ample  extent. 

This  advice  was  implicitly  followed;  the  states  in  the  mean  time  taking 
the  precaution  of  assembling  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Wavre,  between  Brussels 
and  Namur,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  count  of  Lalaing.  A 
still  more  important  measure  was  the  despatch  of  an  envoy  to  En^and,  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  She  acted  on  this  occasion  with  fraiik- 
ness  and  intrepidity;  riving  a  distinguished  reception  to  the  envoy  Sweveg- 
hem,  and  advancing  a  loan  of  £100,000,  on  condition  that  the  states  made  no 
treaty  without  her  Knowledge  or  participation. 

To  secure  still  more  closely  the  federal  union  that  now  bound  the  different 
provinces,  a  new  compact  was  concluded  by  the  deputies  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1577,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Union  of  Brussels,  and  signed  by  the 
prelates,  ecclesiastics,  lords,  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  others,  representing 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands.*  A  copy  of  this  act  of  union  was  transmitted 
to  Don  John,  and  after  some  months  of  cautious  parleying,  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  the  candour  of  the  prince  seemed  doubtful,  and  which  the  native 
historians  do  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  as  merely  assumed,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Marche-en-Fam6ne,  a  place  between  Namur  and  Luxembure,  in  which 
every  point  insisted  on  by  the  states  was.  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
nation,  fully  consented  to  and  guaranteed. 

This  important  document  is  called  the  Perpetual  Edict,  bears  date  the 
12th  of  February,  1577,  and  contains  nineteen  articles.  They  were  all  based 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  Pacification;  but  one  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
count  of  Buren  should  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
father,  had  on  his  part  ratified  the  treaty .P 

In  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  the  prince  had  achieved  the  price  of  his  life- 
long labours.  He  had  banded  a  mass  of  provinces,  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
history,  language,  and  customs,  into  a  league  against  a  foreign  tyranny.  He 
had  grappled  Holland  and  Zealand  to  their  sister  provinces  by  a  conrnion 
love  for  their  ancient  liberties,  by  a  conmion  hatred  to  a  Spanish  soldiery.  He 
had  exorcised  the  evil  demon  of  religious  bigot^  by  which  the  body  p)olitic 
had  been  possessed  so  many  years;  for  the  Ghent  treaty,  largely  inter- 
preted, opened  the  door  to  universal  toleration.  In  the  Perpetual  Edict 
the  prince  saw  his  work  undone.  Holland  and  Zealand  were  again  cut  adrift 
from  the  other  fifteen  provinces,  and  war  would  soon  be  let  loose  upon  that 
devoted  little  territory.^ 

Don  John  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  his  limited  authority.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  promptly  and  regularly  fulfill(>d.  The  citadels  occupied  by  the  Spanidfi 
soldiers  were  ^iven  up  to  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  troops;  and  the  departure 
of  these  ferocious  foreigners  took  place  at  once.  The  large  sums  required 
to  facilitate  this  measure  made  it  necessary  to  submit  for  a  whUe  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  German  mercenaries. 

But  Don  John's  conduct  soon  destroyed  the  temporary  delusion  which 
had  deceived  the  country.    Whether  his  projects  were  hitherto  only  concealed, 

[*  The  Qhcnt  Pacification,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  the  prince  nnd  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  a  certain  number  of  provineeB  on  tiie  other, 
had  only  been  si^ied  by  the  envoys  of  the  contracting  f)arties.  Thoagb  received  with  deserved 
and  universal  acclamation,  it  had  not  the  authority  of  a  popular  document.  This,  however, 
was  the  character  studiously  impresstnl  upon  the  Brussels  Union.  The  people,  aabdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  various  grades  of  their  sotnal  hierarchy,  had  been  solemnly  summoned  to  oonn- 
cil,  and  had  deliberately  recorded  their  convictiou.<>J 
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or  that  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  excited  by  the  disappointment  (A 
those  hopes  of  authority  held  out  to  him  bv  Philip,  and  which  his  predecessors 
had  shared,  it  is  certain  that  he  very  earfy  displayed  his  ambition,  and  very 
imprudently  attempted  to  put  it  in  force.  He  at  once  demandea  from  the 
council  of  state  the  conunand  of  tiie  troops  and  the  disposal  of  the  revenues. 
The  answer  was  a  simple  reference  to  tne  Pacification  of  Ghent;  and  tiie 
prince's  rejoinder  was  an  apparent  submission,  and  the  immediate  d«^tch 
of  letters  in  cipher  to  the  kine,  demanding  a  supply  of  troops  sufficient  to 
restore  his  ruined  authority.  These  letters  were  mtercepted  oy  the  kinff  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV  of  France,  who  immediately  transmitted  them 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  old  friend  and  fellow  soldier. 

Public  opinion,  to  tiie  suspicions  of  which  Don  John  had  been  from  the 
first  obnoxious,  was  now  imanimous  in  attributing  to  design  all  that  was  un- 
constitutional and  imfair.  His  impetuous  character  could  no  longer  submit 
to  the  restraint  of  dissimulation,  and  he  resolved  to  take  some  bdd  uid  de- 
cided measure.  A  very  favourable  opportimity  was  presented  in  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Marguerite  of  Valois,  at  Namur,  on  her  way  to  Spa. 
The  pnncc,  numerously  attended,  hastened  to  the  former  town  under  pre- 
tence of  paying  his  respects  to  the  queen.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  place,  he 
repaired  to  the  glacis  of  the  town,  as  if  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  ^iwk, 
acimired  the  external  appearance  of  the  citadel,  and  expressed  a  deore  to  be 
admitted  inside.  The  young  count  of  Barlaymont,  in  the  absence  (tf  bis 
father,  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  with  Don 
John,  freely  admitted  him.  The  prince  immediately  drew  torUi  a  pistol, 
and  exclaimed  that  that  was  the  first  moment  of  lus  government,  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  with  his  immediate  guard,  and  instantiy  formed  tnem 
into  a  devoted  garrison. 

ORANGE  MADE  RUWARD;  liATTHIAB  GOVERNOR 

The  prince  of  Orange  immediately  made  public  the  intercepted  letters; 
and,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  states-general,  repaired  to  Brussels;  into  whidi 
city  h(»  made  a  truly  triumphant  entry  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  was 
iniiiu'diatoly  nominated  governor,  protector  or,  ruward*  of  Brabant  —  a 
dignity  which  had  fallen  mto  disuse,  but  was  revived  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  was  little  inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the  dictators  of  Rome.P  A  ruward 
was  not  (^xactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was  universal.  He  was 
not  (exactly  protector,  nor  governor,  nor  stadholder.  His  functions  were 
unliniit<Ml  as  to  time  —  therefore  superior  to  those  of  an  ancient  dictator; 
th(\y  were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to  the  sovereignty  — 
th(»r(^for(»  more  lofty  than  those  of  ordinary  stadholders.  Tibe  individfuals 
who  had  previously  held  the  office  in  the  Netherlands  had  usuaUy  reigned 

['  The  fact  that  tho  election  of  Orange  as  ruward  or  rvwurt  of  Brabant  was  dae  to  Tiolenoe, 
thou^li  not  nipntion(Hl  by  Enpliab  and  American  bistorians  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  clearly 
(•Mtablishc<i  by  l^l^an  scholars.  In  fact,  the  prince  himself,  when  charged  In  Philip's  ban 
with  securing  his  election  "by  force  and  tumult/'  did  not  deny  that  theM  means  were  em- 
)>I<>y(>ii,  but  declared  in  his  memorable  Apology  that  instead  of  sedLing  he  had  refoaed  ^e 
otiiro.  His  subsequent  acceptance  of  it  showed  that  he  thought  it  was  tmie  to  use  this  exalted 
)>ositi()ii  to  baffle  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  The  important  fact,  which  eren  If otlej *  does 
not  mention,  that  Oran^  owed  his  election  to  a  popular  tumult,  is  proved  by  GachanL<— C^r* 
rfHjttuuhvice  de  GuiUaume  le  Taeitume  ;  and  by  Ue  Robaulz  de  Soumoy,*'the  learned  editor 
of  Memoires  de  FrSdSrir  I^rrenot  (the  famous  Champagny.  It  is  noticeable  that  both  these 
roii)iH*t<*nt  critics  trace  the  prince'R  subtle  agency  in  this  uprising,  as  weU  as  In  the  seisaie  of 
tlic  duk(*  of  Aerschot  and  other  Catholic  leaders,  which  haa  such  serious  rsanlta  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  union  in  the  Netherlands.  — YOUNO.*] 
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afterwards  in  their  own  right.  Duke  Albert,  of  the  Bavarian  line,  for  ex- 
ample, had  been  ruward  of  Hahiaiilt  and  Holland  for  thirty  years,  durinc 
the  insanity  of  his  brother,  and  on  the  death  of  Duke  William  liad  succeeded 
to  his  title.  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  declared  himself  ruward  of  Brabant 
in  1425,  and  had  shortly  afterwards  deprived  Jacqueline  of  all  her  titles  and 
appropriated  them  to  hmxself  .& 

The  prince's  authority,  now  almost  unlimited,  extended  over  every  prov- 
ince of  the  Netherlands,  except  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  both  of  wmch  ac- 
knowledged Don  John. 

The  first  care  of  the  liberated  nation  was  to  demolish  the  various  citadels 
rendered  celebrated  and  odious  by  the  excesses  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was 
done  with  an  enthusiastic  industry  in  which  every  age  and  sex  bore  a  part, 
and  which  promised  well  for  liberty.  Among  the  ruins  of  that  of  Antwerp 
the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Alva  was  discovered,  dragged  through  the  filthiest 
streets  of  the  town,  and,  with  all  the  indignity  so  well  merited  by  liie  ori^nal, 
it  was  finally  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.* 

The  country,  in  conferring  such  extensive  powers  on  the  prince  of  Orange, 
had  certainly  gone  too  far  —  not  for  his  desert,  but  for  its  own  tranquillity. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  elevation  should  not  excite  the  discontent 
and  awaken  the  energy  of  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Flanders  and  Brabant; 
and  particularly  of  the  house  of  Croy,  the  ancient  rivals  of  that  of  Nassau. 
The  then  representative  of  that  family  seemed  the  person  most  suited  to 
counterbalance  William's  excessive  power.  The  duke  of  Aerschot  was  there- 
fore named  governor  of  Flanders;  and  he  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  quicldy  decided  to  offer 
the  chief  government  of  the  country,  still  in  the  name  of  Philip,  to  the  arch- 
duke Matthias,  brother  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  II,  and  cousin  german  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  a  youth  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  A  Flenush  gentleman 
named  Maelsted  was  entrusted  with  the  proposm.  Matthias  joyously  con- 
sented; and,  quitting  Vienna  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  he  arrived  at  Maes- 
tricht,  without  any  previous  announcement,  and  expected  only  by  the  party 
that  had  invited  him,  at  the  end  of  October,  1577. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  instead  of  showing  the  least  symptom  of  dissatis- 
faction at  this  underhand  proceeding  aimed  at  his  personal  authority,  an- 
nounced his  perfect  approval  of  the  nomination,  and  was  the  foremost  in 
recommending  measures  for  the  honour  of  the  archduke  and  the  security  of 
the  country.  He  drew  up  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for  Matthias'  acceptance,  on 
terms  which  guaranteed  to  the  council  of  state  and  the  states-general  the 
virtual  sovereignty,  and  left  to  the  young  prince  little  beyond  the  fine  title 
which  had  dazzled  his  boyish  vanity.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  appointed 
his  lieutenant,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  administration,  civil,  military,  or 
financial;  and  the  duke  of  Aerschot,  who  had  hoped  to  obtain  an  entire 
domination  over  the  puppet  he  had  brought  upon  the  stage,  saw  himself 
totally  foiled  in  his  project,  and  left  without  a  chance  or  a  pretext  for  the 
least  increase  to  his  influence. 

But  a  still  greater  disappointment  attended  this  ambitious  nobleman  in 
the  very  stronghold  of  his  power.  The  Flemings,  driven  by  persecution  to 
a  state  of  fury  almost  unnatural,  had,  in  their  antipathy  to  Spain,  adopted 
a  hatred  against  Catholicism  which  had  its  source  only  in  political  frenzy, 
while  the  converts  imagined  it  to  arise  from  reason  and  conviction. 

Two  men  had  taken  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 

[*  The  bulk  was  melted  again  and  reconverted  bv  a  most  natural  metamorphosis  into  the 
cannon  from  which  it  had  originally  sprung.  —  Motlky.''] 
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gained  over  it  an  unbounded  ascendency.  Thev  weie  Frands  van  der  E£- 
thuUe  lord  of  Ryhove,  and  Jan  van  Hembjne  [or  Imbiie],  who  eadb  seemed 
formed  to  realise  the  beau-ideal  of  a  factious  demagogue.  They  had  ac- 
quired supreme  power  over  the  people  of  Ghent,  and  had  at  their  command 
a  body  of  twentv  thousand  resolute  and  well-anned  supportera.  The  didce 
of  Aerschot  vainly  attempted  to  oppose  lus  authority  to  that  of  these  men; 
and  he  on  one  occasion  imprudently  exclaimed  that  "  he  would  have  them 
hanged,  even  though  they  were  protected  by  the  prince  of  Orange  himself/' 
The  same  night  Ryhove  summoned  the  leaders  of  his  bands;  and  quickly 
assembling  a  considerable  force,  they  repaired  to  the  duke's  hotel,  maoe  him 
prisoner,  and,  without  allowing  him  time  to  dress,  carried  him  away  in  tri- 
umph. At  the  same  time  the  bishops  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  the  hi^  bailiffs 
of  Ghent  and  Courtrai,  the  governor  of  Otidenaitile,  and  other  important 
magistrates,  were  arrested  —  accused  of  complicity  with  the  duke,  but  of 
what  particular  offence  the  lawless  demagoeues  did  not  deisn  to  spedfy. 
The  two  tribunes  immediately  divided  the  ^ole  honours  and  authority  of 
administration  —  Ryhove  as  military,  and  Hembyse  as  civil  chief/ 

The  latter  of  these  legislators  completely  changed  the  forms  of  the  gov- 
ernment; he  revived  the  ancient  privileges  destroyid  by  CSiarks  V,  and  took 
all  preliminary  measures  for  forcuijK  the  various  mtmnces  to  joui  with  the 
city  of  Ghent  in  forming  a  federative  republic.  The  states-general  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  were  alarmed  lest  these  troubles  might  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  the  anarchy  from  the  effects  of  which  the  country  hiad  but  just  obtained 
breathing  time.  Ryhove  consented,  at  the  remonstrance  of  the  prince  oi 
Orange,  to  release  the  duke  of  Aersdiot;  but  William  was  obliged  to  repfur 
to  Ghent  in  person,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  order.  He  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  December,  and  entered  on  a  strict  inquiry  with  his  usual  calmness  and  deci- 
sion. He  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  other  prisoners, 
though  he  pleaded  for  them  strongly.  Having  severely  reprimanded  the 
factious  leaders,  and  pointed  out  tte  dangers  c?  tlieir  iilegat  course,  he  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  leaving  the  factious  city  in  a  temporary  tranquillity 
which  his  firmness  and  discretion  could  alone  have  obtained. 

The  archduke  Matthias,  having  visited  Antwerp,  and  acceded  to  all  the 
conditions  required  of  him,  made  his  public  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1578,  and  was  installed  in  his  dignity  of  governor-general  amidst 
the  usualfetes  and  rejoicings.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  at  the  same  time 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  country,  with  a  public  order  to  quit  it  without 
delay;  and  a  prohibition  was  issued  agamst  any  inhabitant  acknowledging 
his  forfeited  authority. 

OUTBREAK  OP  WAR 

War  was  now  once  more  openly  declared,  some  fruitless  negotiations  having 
afTordiul  a  fair  pretext  for  hostilities.  The  rapid  appearance  of  a  numerous 
army  under  the  orders  of  Don  John  gave  strength  to  the  suspicions  of  his 
fonnc  r  dissimulation.  It  was  currently  believed  Uiat  laige  bodies  of  tiie  Span- 
ish trooi)s  had  remained  concealed  in  the  forests  of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine; 
while*  several  regiments,  which  had  remained  in  France  in  tiie  service  of  the 
League,  immediately  re-entered  the  Netherlands.    Alessandro  Famese  prince 

['  Thus  audaciously,  successfully,  and  bitberto  witboat  bloodsbed,  was  tbe  antl-GatboUe 
rrvolution  coiuinenciKl  in  Flanders.  Tbe  event  was  tbe  fint  of  a  lonff  and  moat  aigiial  series. 
Tho  ofT(>ct  of  tliiH  suddon  rining  of  tbe  popular  partj  was  prodigioas  ibroiu^umt  £e  Netber- 
lands.  At  the  samo  time  the  audacity  of  sucn  extreme  proeeedlngs  coala  baidlj  be  eoiute- 
nanrcd  by  any  considerable  party  in  tbe  statea-generaL*] 
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of  Parma,  son  of  the  former  govemant,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Don  John 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  Italians;  and  these  several  reinforcements, 
with  the  German  auxiliaries  still  in  the  country,  composed  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  army  of  the  states-general  was  still  larger,  but  far 
inferior  in  point  of  discipline.  It  was  commanded  by  Antoine  de  Goignies,  a 
gentleman  of  Hainault,  and  an  old  soldier  of  the  school  of  Charles  V. 

After  a  sharp  affair  at  the  village  of  Riminants,  in  which  the  royalists  had 
the  worst,  the  two  armies  met  at  Gembloux  [or  Gemblours]  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1578.P 

THE   DISASTER  OF  GEMBLOUX   (1678) 

Don  John,  making  a  selection  of  some  six  hundred  cavalry,  all  picked  men, 
with  a  thousand  infantry,  divided  the  whole  into  two  bodies,  which  he  placed 
under  command  of  Gonzaga  and  the  famous  old  Christopher  Mondragon. 
These  officers  received  orders  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  harass 
him,  and  to  do  him  all  possible  damage  consistent  with  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  a  general  engagement,  until  the  main  army  xmder  Parma  and  Don 
John  shoulcl  arrive.  The  retiring  army  of  the  states  was  then  proceeding 
along  the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  mire  and  water,  and  as  broad 
as  and  more  dangerous  than  a  river.  In  the  midst  of  the  skirmishing,  Ales- 
sandro  of  Parma  rode  up  to  reconnoitre.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  columns  of 
the  enemy  were  marching  unsteadily  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  this 
creek.  He  observed  the  waving  of  their  spears,  the  general  confusion  of  their 
ranks,  and  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  moment. 

He  drew  up  his  little  force  in  a  compact  column.  Then,  with  a  few  words 
of  encouragement,  he  launched  them  at  the  foe.  The  violent  and  entirely 
unexpected  shock  was  even  more  successful  than  the  prince  had  anticipated. 
The  hostile  cavalry  reeled  and  fell  into  hopeless  confusion,  Egmont  in  vain 
striving  to  rally  them  to  resistance.  That  name  had  lost  its  magic.  Goignies 
also  attempted,  without  success,  to  restore  order  among  the  panicHstnick 
ranks.  Assaulted  in  flank  and  rear  at  the  same  moment,  and  already  in 
temporary  confusion,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
The  centre  of  the  states'  army,  thus  left  exposed,  was  now  warmly  attacked 
by  Panna.  It  had,  moreover,  been  already  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
retreat  of  its  own  horse,  as  they  charged  through  them  in  rapid  and  disgraceful 
jianic.  The  whole  army  broke  to  pieces  at  once,  and  so  great  was  the  trepi- 
dation that  the  conquered  troops  had  hardly  courage  to  run  away.  They 
w(Tc  utt<»rly  incapable  of  combat.  Not  a  blow  was  struck  by  the  fugitives. 
Hardly  a  man  in  the  Si)anish  ranks  was  wounded;  while,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  exterminated. 

It  Is  impossible  to  state  with  acciu-acy  the  exact  numbers  slain.  Some 
accounts  spoke  of  ten  thousand  killed,  or  captive,  with  absolutely  no  loss  on 
the  royal  side. 

Rarely  had  a  more  brilliant  exploit  been  performed  by  a  handful  of  cavalry. 
A  whole  army  was  overthrown.  Everything  belonging  to  the  enemy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Thirty-four  standards,  many  field-pieces, 
much  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition,  besides  some  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dead  bodies,  and  six  hundred  living  prisoners,  were  the  spoils  of  that  winter's 
(lay.  Of  the  captives,  some  were  soon  afterwards  hurled  off  the  bridge  at 
Nainur,  and  drowned  Hkc  dogs  in  the  Maas,  while  the  rest  were  all  hanged, 
none  esc^iping  with  life.  Don  John's  clemency  was  not  superior  to  that  of 
his  sanguinary  predecessors. 
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And  80  anotherproof  was  added  —  if  proofs  were  still  necessary  —  of 
Spanish  prowess.  Tne  Netherlanders  may  be  pardoned  if  their  foes  seemed 
to  them  supernatural,  and  ahnoet  invulnerable.  How  else  could  these  enor- 
mous successes  be  accounted  for?  How  else  could  thousands  fdl  before  the 
Spanish  swords,  whUe  hardly  a  single  Spanish  corpse  told  of  effectual  re- 
sistance? At  Jemmingen,  Alva  had  Tost  seven  soldi^,  and  slain  seven  tiiou- 
sand;  in  the  Antwerp  Fury,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  at  most,  had  fallen. 
while  eight  thousand  Durghers  and  states'  troops  had  been  butchered;  ana 
now  at  Gembloux,  six,  seven,  eisht,  ten  —  heaven  knew  how  many  thou- 
sands had  been  exterminated,  and  hardly  a  single  Spaniard  had  been  sl^l 
ITndoubted^,  the  first  reason  for  this  result  was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers.  Iney  were  the  boldest,  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  experienced 
in  the  world.  Their  audacity,  promptness,  and  ferocity  made  them  almost 
invincible.  Moreover,  they  were  conunanded  by  the  most  renowned  cap- 
tains of  the  age.* 

The  news  of  this  battle  threw  the  states  into  the  utmost  consternation. 
Hrussels  being  considered  insecure,  the  archduke  Matthias  and  his  council 
retired  to  Antwerp;  but  the  victors  did  not  feel  their  forces  sufficient  to 
justify  an  attack  upon  the  capital.  They,  however,  took  Louvain,  Tirlemont, 
and  several  other  towns;  but  these  conquests  were  of  littie  import  in  oomr 
parison  with  the  loss  of  Amsterdam,  which  declared  openly  and  unanimously 
for  the  patriot  cause.  The  states-general  recovered  their  courage,  and 
prepared  for  a  new  contest.  They  sent  deputies  to  the  diet  of  Worms^  to 
ask  succour  from  the  princes  of  the  empue.  The  count  palatine  John  Kaomir 
repaired  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable  force  of  Germans  and  English. 
all  eciuipped  and  paid  bv  Queen  Elizabeth.  Francis  duke  of  AleuQon  and 
of  Anjou,  and  brother  of  Henry  III  of  France,  hovered  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hainauit  with  a  respectable  army.* 

But  all  the  vanous  chiefs  luul  separate  interests  and  opposite  idews: 
while  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  people  of  Ghent  sapped  the  foundations  at 
the  pacification  to  which  the  town  had  given  its  name.'  The  Walloon  prov- 
inces, (loop-rooted  in  their  attachment  to  religious  bigotry,  which  they  loved 
still  fx^ttcr  than  political  freedom,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  common 
o:ius(»;  and  without  yet  openly  becommg  reconciled  with  Spain,  they  adopted 
a  neutrality  which  was  tantamount  to  it.  Don  John  was,  nowever^  deprived 
of  all  chanco  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  these  imfortimate  dissensions. 
Ho  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  his  camp  at  Bougy;  and  died  [probably  of  a 
camp  f(^ver],  after  a  fortnight's  suffering,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1678,  m  the 
'Xkd  year  of  his  age.P 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  PARlfA 

On  the  death  of  Don  John  the  conmiand  of  the  royal  armv  fell  to  his 
neplunv  Alessandro  Farnose,  duke  of  Parma.  He  was  descended  from  Qiarles 
y  through  his  mother  the  duchess  Margaret,  under  whose  administration 
the  first  tmublos  had  broken  out.  He  had  aheady  foiight  in  Bekpum  on 
th(»  side  of  his  young  and  unfortunate  relative  —  they  were  both  of  the  same 

['lie  had  Ix^^^n  vainly  offered  the  Bovereignty  of  the  proTinoes,  aod  eaUed  to  iMlfl  imder 
th(>  title  of  "  Prot(>ctor  of  Netherlandish  liberty."  Motfej  *  aociiBes  him  of  being  **the]iioet 
(Irspirablc  |x*re«>na^e  who  had  ever  entered  the  NetherUnds,"  and  elaims  that  Orange  enoonr- 
A^vd  him  only  to  keep  Queen  Elizabeth  anxious  to  foreetaU  a  French  alliance.] 

[*  All  Fla'ndt  FH  was  prey  to  a  Calvinist  terrorism  which  made  the  OiUlolki  long  for  Don 
John's  bovereignty.     They  had  lost  faith  in  Orange.  —  Blok^ 
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a^  —  and  the  latter,  on  his  death-bed,  had  named  him  as  his  successor. 
Everything  justified  the  choice  —  none  of  the  old  Spanish  generals  exceeded 
the  auke  m  valour,  military  experience,  prudence  m  council,  and  resoiiroes 
in  danger.  To  these  qualities  was  joined  great  executive  ability.  Perhaps 
he  had  more  talents  than  virtues,  but  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
master  of  himself,  and  too  used  to  leading  others  to  let  his  own  faults  interfere 
with  his  success. 

He  soon  managed  to  get  together,  in  the  provinces  that  remained  loyal 
to  him  (Namur  and  Luxemburg),  as  many  as  thirty-two  thousand  soldiers, 
almost  all  foreigners.  This  womd  have  been  but  a  small  force  to  oppose  to 
the  Belgians  if  harmony  had  reigned  among  the  latter.  But  there  was 
already  open  schism  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  Hembyxe 
and  Ryhove  took  John  Kasimir's  troops  into  the  pay  of  the  city  and  with  fiiis 
reinforcement  made  themselves  master  of  all  La  Flandre  Flamingante,  where 
Protestantism  had  already  spread  among  the  lower  classes;  all  the  more 
eager  for  the  change  since  they  were  experiencing  a  condition  of  affairs  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  known  before.  Everywhere  power  was  seiseed 
by  the  most  factious,  and  such  was  their  violence  that  French  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Hainault  became  indignant  and  formed  a  defensive  alliance, 
seceding  in  a  formal  manner  from  tne  confederated  provinces  (January  6th, 
1579).^ 

THE  UNION   OF  UTRECHT   (1679) 

The  states-general  and  the  whole  national  party  regarded,  with  prophetic 
dismay,  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  their  common  countiy.  They 
sent  deputation  on  deputation  to  the  Walloon  states,  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  fatal  measure.  Treachery  and  religious 
fanaticism  had  undermined  the  bulwark  almost  as  soon  as  reared.  As,  in 
besieged  cities,  a  sudden  breastwork  is  thrown  up  internally,  when  the  outr 
ward  defences  are  crumbling  —  so  the  energy  of  Orange  had  been  silently 

Preparing  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  as  a  temporary  defence  imtil  the  foe  should 
e  beaten  back  and  there  should  be  time  to  decide  on  their  future  course  of 
action. 

During  the  whole  month  of  December,  an  active  correspondence  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  prince  and  his  brother  John,  with  various  agents  in 
Gelderland,  Friesland,  and  Groningen,  as  well  as  with  influential  personages 
in  the  more  central  provinces  and  cities.  Gelderland,  the  natural  bulwark 
to  Holland  and  Zealand,  commanding  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  country, 
had  been  fortunately  placed  under  the  government  of  the  trustv  John  of 
Nassau,  that  province  being  warmlv  in  favour  of  a  closer  union  witn  its  sister 
provinces,  and  particularly  with  those  more  nearly  allied  to  itself  in  religion 
and  in  language. 

Already  in  December  (1578),  Count  John,  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  had 
laid  before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  assembled  at  Gorkum,  the 
project  of  a  new  union  with  "  Gelderland,  Ghent,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen."  The  proposition  had  been  favourably  entertained,  and  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  other  commissioners  at  Utrecht, 
whenever  they  should  be  summoned  by  Count  John.  The  prince  chose  not 
to  be  the  ostensible  mover  in  the  plan  himself.  He  did  not  wish  to  startle 
unnecessarily  the  archduke  Matthias,  nor  to  be  cried  out  upon  as  infringing 
the  Ghent  Pacification,  although  the  whole  world  knew  that  treaty  to  be 
hopelessly  annulled.     For   these   and   many   other  weighty   motives   he 
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proposed  that  the  new  union  should  be  the  apparent  work  of  oilier  hands, 
and  only  offered  to  him  and  to  the  country  wnen  neariy  completed. 

After  various  preliminary  meetings  in  D^ember  and  January,  ibe  deputies 
of  Gelderland  and  Zutphen,  with  Count  John,  stadholder  of  these  provmces, 
at  their  head,  met  with  the  deputies  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  provinces 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Lauwers,  eariy  in  January,  1579,  and  on  the  23rd 
of  that  month,  without  waiting  longer  for  the  deputies  of  the  other  provinces, 
they  agreed  provisionally  upon  a  treaty  of  umon  which  was  published  after- 
wards on  the  29th,  from  the  town-house  of  Utrecht. 

This  memorable  document — which  is  ever  re^farded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Netherland  Republic  —  contained  twenty-six  articles.  The  preamble 
stated  the  object  of  the  union.  It  was  to  strengthen,  not  to  forsake  tne  Ghent 
Pacification,  already  nearly  annihilated  by  the  force  of  foreign  soldiery.  The 
contracting  provinces  agreed  to  remain  eternally  united,  as  if  they  were  but 
one  province.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  understood  that  each  was  to  retain 
its  particular  privilege,  liberties,  laudaUe  and  traditionary  customs,  and 
other  laws.  The  cities,  corporations,  and  inhabitants  of  every  province  were 
U)  be  guaranteed  as  to  their  ancient  constitutions.  The  provinces,  by  virtue 
of  the  union,  were  to  defend  each  other  '^  with  life,  goods,  and  blood,''  agunst 
all  force  brought  against  them  in  the  king's  name  or  behalf.  They  were  also 
U)  defend  each  other  against  all  foreign  or  domestic  potentates^  provinces, 
or  cities,  provided  such  defence  were  controlled  by  tiie  ^^generahly"  of  the 
union.  For  the  expense  occasioned  by  tiie  protection  of  the  provinces,  certain 
imposts  and  excises  were  to  be  equally  assessed  and  collected.  No  truce 
or  peace  was  to  be  concluded,  no  war  commenced^  no  impost  established 
affecting  the  ''generality,"  but  by  unanimous  advice  and  consent  of  the 
provinces. 

Upon  other  matters  the  majority  was  to  decide,  the  votes  being  taken  in 
the  manner  then  customary  in  the  assembly  of  statea-general.  None  of  the 
united  provinces,  or  of  their  cities  or  corporations,  was  to  make  treaties  with 
other  potentates  or  states,  without  consent  of  its  confederates.  If  neighbour- 
ing prmces,  provinces,  or  cities  wished  to  enter  into  this  confederacy,  they 
were  to  be  received  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  united  provinces.  A  com- 
mon currency  was  to  be  established  for  the  confederacy.  In  the  matter  of 
divine  worship,  Holland  and  Zealand  were  to  conduct  themselves  as  they 
should  think  proper.  The  other  provinces  of  the  union,  however,  were  either 
to  conform  to  the  '*  religious  peace"  already  laid  down  by  Archduke  Matthias 
and  his  council,  or  to  make  such  other  arrangements  as  each  province  should 
for  itself  consider  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  its  internal  tranquillity 
—  provided  always  that  every  individual  should  remain  free  in  his  reli^on, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  or  questioned  on  the  subject  of  divine 
worship  as  had  been  already  established  by  the  Ghent  Pacification. 

Such  were  the  simple  provisions  of  that  instrument  which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  powerful  commonwealth  of  the  United  Netherlands.  On 
the  day  when  it  was  concluded,  there  were  present  deputies  from  five  provinces 
only.  Count  John  of  Nassau  signed  first,  as  stadholder  of  Gelderland  and 
Zutnhen.  His  signature  was  followed  by  those  of  four  deputies  from  that 
double  province;  and  the  envoys  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the 
Frisian  provinces  then  signed  the  document. 

The  prince  himself,  although  in  reality  the  principal  director  of  the 
movement,  delayed  appending  his  signature  until  May  the  3rd,  1579.  Herein 
he  was  actuated  by  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  by  the  hope  which  he  still 
entertained  that  a  wider  union  might  be  establi^ed,  with  Matthias  for  its 
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nominal  chief.  His  enemies,  as  usual,  attributed  this  patriotic  delay  to 
baser  motives.  They  accused  him  of  a  desire  to  assume  the  governor-general- 
ship himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  archduke  —  an  insinuation  which  the 
states  of  Holland  took  occasion  formally  to  denoxmce  as  a  calumny.  For 
those  who  have  studied  the  character  and  history  of  the  man,  a  defence 
against  such  slander  is  superfluous.  Matthias  was  but  the  shadow.  Orange 
the  substance.  The  archduke  had  been  accepted  only  to  obviate  the  e^ 
effects  of  a  political  intrigue,  and  with  the  express  condition  that  the  prince 
should  be  his  lieutenant-general  in  name,  his  master  in  fact.  Directly  after 
his  departure  in  the  foUowmg  year,  the  prince's  authority,  which  nominally 
departed  also,  was  re-established  in  his  own  person,  ana  by  express  act  of 
the  states-general. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Netherland  Repub- 
lic: but  the  framers  of  the  confederacy  did  not  intend  the  establishment 
of  a  republic,  or  of  an  independent  commonwealth  of  anjr  kind.  They  had 
not  forsworn  the  Spanish  monarch.  It  was  not  yet  their  intention  to  for- 
swear him.  Certainly  the  act  of  imion  contained  no  allusion  to  such  an 
imi)ortant  step.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  brief  preamble  they  eroressly  stated 
their  intention  to  strengthen  the  Ghent  Pacification,  and  the  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion acknowledged  obedience  to  the  king.  They  intended  no  political  innova- 
tion of  any  kind.  No  doubt  the  formal  renunciation  of  allegiance,  which  was 
to  follow  within  two  years,  was  contemplated  by  many  as  a  future  probability; 
but  it  could  not  be  foreseen  with  certainty. 

The  establishment  of  a  republic,  which  lasted  two  centuries,  which  threw 
a  girdle  of  rich  dependencies  entirely  round  the  globe,  and  which  attained 
so  remarkable  a  height  of  commercial  prosperity  and  political  influence,  was 
the  result  of  the  Utrecht  Union;  but  it  was  not  a  premeditated  result.  The 
future  confederacy  was  not  to  resemble  the  system  of  the  German  Empire, 
for  it  was  to  acknowledge  no  single  head.  It  was  to  differ  from  the  Achsean 
League,  in  the  far  inferior  amount  of  power  which  it  permitted  to  its  general 
assembly,  and  in  the  consequently  greater  proportion  of  sovereign  attributes 
which  were  retained  by  the  individual  states. 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  furnish  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  than 
that  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  which  was  only  a  union  for  defence  and  external 
purposes,  of  cantons  otherwise  independent.  It  was,  finallv,  to  differ  from 
the  American  federal  commonwealth  in  the  great  feature  that  it  was  to  be 
merely  a  confederacy  of  sovereignties,  not  a  representative  republic.  Its 
foundation  was  a  compact,  not  a  constitution.  The  contracting  parties 
were  states  and  corporations,  who  considered  themselves  as  representing 
small  nationalities  de  jxire  et  de  facto,  and  as  succeeding  to  the  supreme  power 
at  the  very  instant  in  which  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  renounced. 
The  general  assembly  was  a  collection  of  diplomatic  envoys,  bound  by  instruc- 
tion from  independent  states.  The  voting  was  not  by  heads,  but  by  states. 
The  deputies  were  not  representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the  states;  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  never  assembled  —  as 
did  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  two  centuries  later  —  to  lay 
down  a  constitution,  by  which  they  granted  a  generous  amount  of  power 
to  the  union,  while  they  reserved  enough  of  sovereign  attributes  to  secure 
that  local  self-government  which  is  the  life-blood  of  liberty. 

Could  the  jealousy  of  great  nobles,  the  rancour  of  religious  differences 
the  Catholic  bigotry  of  the  Walloon  population  on  the  one  side,  contending 
with  the  democratic  insanity  of  the  Ghent  populace  on  the  other,  have  been 
restrained  withm  bounds  by  the  moderate  counsels  of  William  of  Orange, 
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it  would  have  been  possible  to  unite  seventeen  provinces  instead  of  seven, 
and  to  save  many  long  and  blighting  yean*  of  civil  war. 

Thus  by  the  t^nion  of  Utrecht  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  i^M  approaching 
reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  ])ro\nnces  on  the  other,  the  work  of  decompoaition 
and  of  construction  went  hand  in  hand,*^ 
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Ry  a  few  wise  concossions  mailo  in  pood  time  at  the  origin  of  the  troubles 
ami  loyally  inaintaiiiod,  Philip  II  niiglit  have  paved  intact  the  heritage  of 
the  house* Of  Burgundy,  and  also  i)reser\Td  the  old  religion  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  s(*ventmi  pnn-inces.  As  a  result  of  adopting  an  uiexorable 
syst(Mn  and  ealhng  tynuiny  to  his  aid,  Ix^fore  his  death  the  son  of  Charles  V 
Ivheld  his  inheritance  dlsnieinlx^nnl  anil  Protestantism  triumphant  and 
dominant  in  the  new  n^public  of  the  unitinl  provinces.  The  punishment  of 
the  proudest  and  most  jxnverful  king  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  still  more 
cruel. 

That  Ratavijui  federation,  so  fet4>le  in  its  commencement,  gradually  be- 
came one  of  the  most  fonnidable  states  of  Kun^jx*,  and  as  stadholders  the 
descendants  of  the  i^ri^scrilxnl  William  the  Silent  raiseil  themselves  above 
the  descendants  of  his  pnv>crilxT.  They  vanquishetl  Spain  and  dictated 
laws  to  it.  The  Dutch  Republic  wju^  extending  its  power  and  commanding 
admiration  when  the  Sj^uiish  monan*hy,  exhausteii  by  such  a  long  strugj^le, 
was  dnnving  after  it  hi  its  humiliation  and  its  ruin  the  states  which,  wihappily 
for  thems<*lves,  had  not  Ixhmi  able  to  detach  themselves  irrevocably  from  the 
fatal  dominion  of  Philip  II. 

.\fter  joining  the  IVotestants  and  valiantly  fichtinp  with  them,  the  Bel- 
gian malcontents  tinally  abandoned  them,  thus  i&sertmg  the  great  cause  of 
the  Netherlands.  Rut  this  fatal  iletermination.  which  even  the  tumults  and 
aggn>ssions  of  the  Calvinist  i^irty  could  scanvly  excuse,  ^"as  cruelly  expiated. 
The  submission  of  the  Catholic  IVlgians  to  Sjvun,  accomplished  too  quickly 
anil  with  tix^  gn\U  lack  of  fon\<iglu.  was  the  princijvil  cause  of  the  long  decay 
anil  dismenibi^nnent  of  the  s^^nithern  Netherhuuis.^ 
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PABMA  BESIEQB8  MAE8TRICHT  (1879) 

After  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  North  and  South  ceased  to  fight  together. 
The  duke  of  Alencon,  jealous  of  the  count  palatine,  had  abruptly  returned  to 
France,  and,  as  the  archduke  Matthias  possessed  neither  money  nor  troops, 
he  was  reduced  to  an  absolute  nullity.  Tlie  duke  of  Ftona  knew  how  to 
profit  skilfully  by  these  circumstances.  He  advanced  into  Brabant  with  all 
his  forces  and  compelled  the  troops  of  the  states  to  fall  back  upon  Antwerp. 
This  movement  brought  to  light  John  Kasimir's  German  bands,  isolated  m 
Flanders  and  already  embroiled  with  the  people  of  Ghent.    Their  leader  had 

fone  to  England,  and,  mthout  waiting  nis  return,  they  made  terms  with 
^arma  and  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  return  to  tneur  own  country. 

Then  the  duke,  now  master  of  the  country,  came  down  upon  Maestricht.^ 
The  investment  of  Maestricht  was  commenced  upon  the  12th  of  March,  1570. 
In  the  city,  besides  the  population,  there  were  two  thousand  peasants,  boUi 
men  and  women,  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  trained  builder 
guard  numbering  amut  twelve  himdred.  The  name  of  the  military  com- 
mandant was  Melchior.  Sebastian  Tappin,  a  Lorrame  oflScer,  was,  in  truth, 
the  principal  director  of  the  operations. 

After  a  heavy  cannonade  from  forty-six  great  guns,  continued  for  several 
days,  a  portion  of  the  brick  curtain  had  crumbled,  but  through  the  breach 
was  seen  a  massive  terreplein,  well  moated,  which,  after  six  thousand  shots 
already  delivered  on  the  outer  wall,  still  remained  iminjiued.  Four  thou- 
sand miners,  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  in  burrowing  for  coal  in  -that 
anthracite  region,  had  been  furnished  by  the  bishop  of  Li&e,  and  this  force 
was  now  set  to  their  subterranean  work.  A  mine  naving  been  opened  at  a 
distance,  the  besiegers  slowly  worked  thdr  way  towards  the  Tongres  gate, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  more  oetensiUe  operations  were  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  besieged  had  theur  miners  also,  for  the  peasants  in  tne  dty 
had  been  used  to  work  with  mattock  and  pickaxe.  The  women,  too,  enrolled 
themselves  into  companies,  chose  their  officers  —  or  ^'mineHmstresses,''  as 
they  were  called  —  and  did  good  service  daily  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth. 

Sybterranean  Fighting 

Thus  a  whole  army  of  gnomes  were  noiselessly  at  work  to  destroy  and 
(l(»fen(l  tlie  Ix^leaguered  city.  The  contending  forces  met  daily,  in  deadly 
eneounttT,  within  these  sepulchral  gangways.  The  citizens  secreUy  con- 
structed a  (lain  across  the  Spanish  mine,  and  then  deluded  their  foe  with 
h()^sli(»a(ls  of  lx)iling  water.  Hundreds  wero  thus  scalded  to  death.  They 
heafMMl  branches  and  light  fagots  in  the  hostile  mine,  set  fire  to  tiie  pile,  and 
blew  thick  volumes  of  smoke  along  the  passage  with  organ  bellows,  brought 
from  the  churches  for  the  purpose.    Many  were  thus  suffocated. 

Tlu»  discomfited  besiegers  abandoned  the  mine  where  they  had  met  with 
such  able  countermining,  and  sank  another  shaft,  at  midnight,  in  secret. 
Tlu^y  worked  th(»ir  way,  unobstructed,  till  they  arrived  at  their  subterranean 
port ,  (lin^ctly  lx»neath  the  doomed  ravelin.  Here  they  constructed  a  spacious 
cIkuuIkt,  sup|x)rting  it  with  columns,  and  making  all  then-  architectural 
arran^(>nient8  with  as  much  precision  and  elegance  as  if  theur  object  had  been 
purely  a'stli(»tic.  Coff(»rs  full  of  powder,  to  an  enormous  amount,  were  then 
placed  in  <'V(Ty  direction.  The  explosion  was  prodigious;  a.  part  of  the 
tower  fell  with  the  concussion,  anu  the  moat  was  (Sioked  mm  heaps  of 
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rubbish.    The  assailants  sprang  across  the  passage  thus  afforded,  and  mastered 
the  ruined  portion  of  the  fort. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  after  uniting  in  prayer,  and  listening  to  a  speech 
from  Alessandro  Famese,  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to 
the  breach.  The  tried  veterans  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Burgundy  were  met  face 
to  face  by  the  burghers  of  Maestricht,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
All  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fought  with  what  seemed  superhuman 
valour.  The  women,  fierce  as  tigresses  defending  their  young,  swarmed  to 
the  walls,  and  fought  in  the  foremost  rank.  They  threw  pails  of  boiling 
water  on  the  besiegers,  they  hurled  firebrands  in  their  faces,  they  quoitra 
blazing  pitch-hoops  with  unerring  dexterity  about  their  necks.  Trie  rustics 
too,  armed  with  their  ponderous  flails,  worked  as  cheerfully  at  this  bloody 
harvesting  as  if  threshmg  their  com  at  home. 

A  new  mine  —  which  was  to  have  been  sprung  between  the  ravelin  and 
the  gate,  but  which  had  been  secretly  countermined  by  the  townspeople, 
exploded  with  a  horrible  concussion,  at  a  moment  least  expected  by  the 
besiegers.  Ortiz,  a  Spanish  captain  of  engineers,  who  had  been  inspecting 
the  excavations,  was  thrown  up  bodily  from  the  subterranean  depth.  He 
fell  back  again  instantly  into  the  same  cavern,  and  was  buried  by  the  returning 
shower  of  earth  which  had  spouted  from  the  mine.  Forty-five  years  after- 
wards, in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  wall,  his  skeleton  was  found. 
Clad  in  complete  armour,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  still  sound,  with  his  gold 
chain  aroiuid  his  neck,  and  his  mattock  and  pickaxe  at  his  feet,  the  soldier 
lay  immutilated,  seeming  almost  capable  of  resuming  his  part  in  the  same 
war  which,  even  after  his  half-century's  sleep,  was  still  ravaging  the 
land. 

Five  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  perished  by  the  explosion,  but  none  of  the 
defenders  were  injured,  for  they  had  been  prepared.  Recovering  from  the 
momentary  panic,  the  besiegers  again  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  battle 
raged.  Six  hundred  and  seventy  officers,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned, 
had  already  fallen,  more  than  half  mortally  wounded.  Four  thousand  roy- 
alists, horribly  mutilated,  lay  on  the  ground. 

Alessandro  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  of  recall  at  last,  and  accepted  the 
defeat.  For  the  future  he  determined  to  rely  more  upon  the  sapper  and 
miner.  His  numerous  army  was  well  housed  and  amply  supplied,  and  he 
had  built  a  strong  and  populous  city  in  order  to  destroy  another.  Relief  was 
impossible. 

At  length,  on  June  29th,  after  three  months  of  siege,  the  Spanish  forced 
their  way  through  a  breach,  and  surprised  at  last  —  m  its  sleep  —  the  city 
which  had  so  long  and  vigorously  defended  itself.  The  battle,  as  usual  when 
Netherland  towns  were  surprised  by  Philip's  soldiers,  soon  changed  to  a 
massacre.  Women,  old  men,  and  chiklrcn  had  all  been  combatants;  and 
all,  therefore,  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Women  were 
pursued  from  house  to  house,  and  hurled  from  roof  and  window.  They  were 
hunted  into  the  river;  they  were  torn  limb  from  limb  in  the  streets.  Men 
and  children  fared  no  better;  but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  oft-repeated  tale. 
Horrors,  alas,  were  commonplaces  in  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  first  day  four  thousand  men  and  women  were  slaughtered.  The 
massacre  lasted  two  days  longer;  nor  would  it  be  an  exaggerated  estimate, 
if  we  assume  that  the  amount  of  victims  upon  the  last  two  days  was  equal 

to  half  the  number  sacrificed  on  the  first.*    It  was  said  that  not  four  hundred 

■ 

'  Stnula''  putH  tlie  total  number  of  inliabitantn  of  Maestricht  slain  daring  tUe  ai^ge  at  eight 
tliousaud,  of  whom  seventeen  hundred  were  women. 
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citizens  were  left  alive  after  the  termination  of  the  si^e.^  These  soon  wan- 
dered away,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  rabble  rout  of  Walloon  sutters 
and  vagamnds.    Maestricht  was  depopulated  as  well  as  captured. 


ORANQE  BECOMES  8TADHOLDBR  OF  lliANDEBS 

The  prince  of  Orange,  as  usual,  was  blamed  for  the  tragical  termination  to 
this  long  drama.  All  tnat  one  man  could  do  he  had  done  to  awfJcen  his 
countrymen  to  the  importance  of  the  si^e.  He  had  repeatedly  lm)ught  the 
subject  solenmly  before  the  assembly,  and  implored  for  Maestricht,  almost 
upon  his  knees.  Now  that  the  massacre  to  be  averted  was  accomplished, 
men  were  loud  in  reproof,  who  had  been  silent  and  passive  while  there  was 
yet  time  to  s^k  and  to  work. 

To  save  himself,  they  insinuated,  he  was  now  plotting  to  deliver  the  land 
into  the  power  of  the  treacherous  Frenchman,  and  he  alone,  they  asserted, 
was  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  honourable  peace  with  Spain. 

A  letter  brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  was  laid  before  the  states' 
assembly,  in  fuU  session,  and  sent  to  the  clerk's  table,  to  be  read  aloud.  After 
the  first  few  sentences,  that  functionary  faltered  in  his  recital.  Several 
members  also  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  stop;  for  the  letter  proved  to  be 
a  violent  and  calunmious  libel  upon  Orange,  together  with  a  strong  &PP^ 
in  favour  of  the  peace  propositions  then  under  debate  at  Cologne,  llie 
prince  alone,  of  all  the  assembly,  preserving  his  tranquillity,  oraered  the 
document  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  forthwith  read  it  aloud  mmself,  from 
beginning  to  end.  Afterwards,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  mind  concern- 
ing the  ceaseless  calunmies  of  which  he  was  the  mark.  He  especially  alluded 
to  the  oft-repeated  accusation  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  and 
repeated  that  he  was  ready  at  that  moment  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  close 
his  lips  forever,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  benefit  his  country  and  restore  her 
to  honourable  repose.  The  outcry,  with  the  protestations  of  attachment 
and  confidence  which  at  once  broke  from  the  assembly,  convinced  hun,  how- 
over,  that  he  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Netherlanders, 
and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  slanderers  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  their 
aflfection. 

Moantimo,  his  efforts  had  a^in  and  again  been  demanded  to  restore 
order  in  that  abode  of  anarchy,  the  city  of  Ghent.  Early  in  March  however, 
that  master  of  misrule,  Jan  van  Hembyze,  had  once  more  excited  the  populace 
to  wuHtion.  Again  the  property  of  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  was  plundered; 
again  the  persons  of  Catholics,  of  every  degre^,  were  maltreated.  The  magis- 
t  rates,  with  first  senator  Hembyze  at  their  head,  rather  encoura^  than 
n'buked  the  disorder.  Hembyze,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  prince,  mdulged 
in  ()|)en-mouthe(l  abuse  of  a  man  whose  character  he  was  unable  even  to 
eoniprehend.  In  all  the  insane  ravings,  the  demagogue  was  most  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  ex-monk.  Incessant  ana  unlicensed  were  the  invectives  huried 
by  P(»ter  Dathen  from  his  pulpit  upon  William  the  Silent's  head.  He  de- 
nounced liim  —  as  he  had  often  done  before  —  as  an  atheist  in  heart;  as  a 

'  Not  moro  than  tbit^e  or  four  hundred,  ears  Bor.«  Not  more  tban  four  himdred,  wm 
H<M>ft/  Nut  three  hundrtHi,  sajs  Meteren.'  Thia  most  of  oonne  be  an  exaflgeratkin,  for  m 
}K>piilHti(>n  hud  numbered  thirtj-four  thousand  at  the  oommenoement  of  theaiege.  Atanj 
FHtc.  the  Hurvivore  were  but  a  remnant,  and  thej  all  wandered  awaj.  The  plaee,  which  had 
U'cn  HO  recently  a  very  thriving  and  industrious  town,  remained  a  desert.  Daring  the  ensoing 
wint«'r  nioHt  of  the  remaining  buildings  were  torn  down,  that  the  timber  and  woMwork  mi^t 
be  mied  as  firewood  by  the  soldiers  and  yagabonda  who  from  time  to  time  houaed  there. 
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man  who  changed  his  religion  as  easily  as  his  garments^;  as  a  man  who  knew 
no  Grod  but  state  expediency,  which  was  the  idol  of  his  worship;  a  mere 
politician,  who  would  tear  his  shirt  from  his  back  and  throw  it  in  the  fire,  if 
he  thought  it  were  tainted  with  religion. 

Such  witless  but  vehement  denunciation  from  a  preacher  who  was  both 
popular  and  comparatively  sincere  could  not  but  affect  the  imagination  of 
the  weaker  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  faction  of  Hembyze  became  tri- 
umphant. By  the  influence  of  Ryhove,  however,  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Antwerp  in  the  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  of  Ghent. 
The  counsel  and  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  all  hearts  in  every  part  of  ibe 
Netherlands  instinctively  turned  in  the  hour  of  need  were  once  more  invoked. 

The  prince  again  addressed  them  in  language  which  none  but  he  could 
employ  with  such  effect.  He  told  them  that  his  life,  passed  in  service  and 
sacrifice,  ouglit  to  witness  sufficiently  for  his  fidelity.  As  for  the  matter  of 
religion  it  was  almost  incredible  that  there  should  oe  any  who  doubted  the 
zeal  which  he  bore  the  religion  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much.  "  I  desire/' 
he  continued  fervently,  '*that  men  should  compare  that  which  has  been 
done  by  my  accusers  during  the  ten  years  past  with  that  which  I  have  done. 
In  that  which  touches  the  true  advancement  of  religion,  I  will  jrield  to  no 
man.  They  who  so  boldly  accuse  me  have  no  liberty  of  speech,  save  that 
which  has  been  acquired  for  them  by  the  blood  of  my  kindred,  by  my  labours, 
and  my  excessive  expenditures.  To  me  they  owe  it  that  they  dare  speak  at 
all."  This  letter  (which  was  dated  on  the  24th  of  July,  1579)  contained  an 
assurance  that  the  writer  was  about  to  visit  Ghent. 

On  the  following  day,  Hembvze  executed  a  coup  d'6tat.  Hsmxig  a  body 
of  near  two  thousimd  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  he  suddenly  secured  the  persons 
of  all  the  magistrates  and  other  notable  individuals  not  friendly  to  his  policy, 
and  th(»n,  in  violation  of  all  law,  set  up  a  new  board  of  eighteen  irresponsible 
functionaries,  according  to  a  list  prepared  by  himself  alone. 

The  prince  came  to  Ghent,  August  18th,  1579,  great  as  had  been  the 
efforts  of  Hembyze  and  his  partisans  to  prevent  his  coming.  His  presence 
was  like  magic.  The  demagogue  and  his  whole  flock  vanished  like  unclean 
birds  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Orange  rebuked  the  populace  in  the  strong 
and  indignant  language  that  public  and  private  virtue,  energy,  and  a  him 
purpose  enabled  such  a  leader  of  the  people  to  use.  He  at  once  set  aside  the 
board  of  eightecm  —  the  Grecian-Roman-Genevese  establishment  of  Hem- 
byze —  and  remained  in  the  city  until  the  regular  election,  in  conformity 
with  the  privileg(\s,  had  taken  place.  In  company  with  his  clerical  companion, 
Peter  Dathen,  Heml)yze  fled  to  the  abode  of  John  Kasimir,  who  received  both 
with  open  arms,  and  allowed  them  each  a  pension. 

Order  being  thus  again  restored  in  Ghent  by  the  exertions  of  the' prince, 
when  no  other  human  hand  could  have  dispelled  the  anarchy  which  seemed 
to  reign  supreme,  William  the  Silent,  having  accepted  the  government  of 
Flandc^rs,  which  had  again  and  again  been  urged  upon  him,  now  returned 
to  Antwerp.'^ 

FURTHER  SECESSION   FROM  THE  CAUSE 

The  stat(»s-general  in  session  at  Antwerp  had  not  made  any  serious  efforts 
to  support  the;  heroic  defence  of  Maestricht,  as  we  have  seen.    The  assembly 

[*  Ko  Strwla''  says:  "  WbetluT  he  wrote  truth,  and  was  indeed  a  CaWinlit  in  opinion; 
or  rather  by  tliat  means  sought  to  ingratiate  hiniHelf  with  the  men  whose  senrioe  he  had  use  of, 
some  have  made  a  doubt  :  it  is  most  ])robabIe  his  religion  was  but  pretended,  which  he  coald 
]>ut  ou  like  a  cloak,  to  serve  him  for  such  a  time,  aud  put  it  off  again  when  it  was  out  of  fashion."] 
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was  divided  in  opinion  and  stripped  of  all  authority.  Under  its  venr  eyes  far 
natical  preachers  had  incited  the  populace  to  fresh  violence  against  the  clergy. 
On  Ascension  Day.  a  Catholic  procession  had  been  attacked  and  dispersed 
in  spite  of  the  archduke  Matthias^  presence.  This  was  an  added  mevanoe 
for  the  malcontents,  and  on  the  19tn  of  Mav,  1579|  the  deputies  of  Hainault 
and  Artois  as  well  as  of  French  Flanders  had  concluded  a  treaty  mth  the 
duke  of  Parma.  By  this  treaty  the  provincesretumed  to  the  king's  authority 
and  rejected  all  other  creeds  than  the  Catholic  religion,  but  they  exacted  that 
he  should  send  his  forei^  troops  out  of  the  country,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  put  this  hard  condition  into  execution  immediately  after  the  cloture  of 
Maestricht. 

It  was  not  the  Walloon  provinces  alone  that  returned  to  the  king's  nde; 
Mechlin   passed  about   the 


same  time  over  to  the  duke 
of  Parma,  and  Bois-le-Duc 
opened  its  gate  to  him  as 
well  after  a  struggle  between 
the  Catholic  ana  Protestant 
townspeople.  Similar  trou- 
ble took  place  at  Bruges, 
and  the  preachers  were 
driven  out  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  a  body  of  Scotch 
troops,  in  the  service  of  the 
states,  threw  itself  upon  the 
town  and  prevented  its  being 

Siven  over  to  Parma's  sol- 
iers.  Some  of  the  nobles^ 
who  hitherto  had  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  con- 
federation also  came  to  terms 
with  the  duke  of  Parma  when 
they  saw  vanish  the  hopes  of 
pacification  roust»d  by  a  con- 
gress as8(»rnbled  at  Cologne, 
througli  the  emperor's  ef- 
forts.   One    of    them   who 

thus  set  the  example  was  the  duke  of  Aerschot,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
congr(»ss  as  a  delegate  from  the  provinces  still  under  arms. 

These  successes,  as  important  as  they  were  rapid,  frightened  the  estates: 
of  the  large  force  they  had  raised  the  year  before  but  a  email  bodyremainea 
garrisoned  in  the  towns,  for  whom  there  was  no  means  of  pay.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  who  still  retained  some  influence  in  the  assembly,  had  recourse 
to  the  old  exp(Hlient  of  offering  the  Low  Countries  to  a  forei^  prince;  but 
this  time  he  proposed  first  to  declare  the  downfall  of  Philip.  This  bold  reso- 
hition  was  adopt^nl,  in  May,  1580,  and  homaoe  given  to  the  same  duke  of 
Alenvon  and  Anjou  who  had  already  received  the  title  of  protector  —  a  man 
of  slight  mind,  weak  and  inconstant,  from  whom  neither  firmness  nor  wisdom 
could  l)e  exix'cted.  But  he  could  bring  a  French  army  with  him  and  thus 
provide  for  the  himiediate  defence  of  the  coimtry;  this  was  probably  all  that 

['  Among  tbefle  wa8  the  joung  coant  Philip  of  Bgrnont,  whoM  faih&t  had  been  eiacnttd 
by  Alva ;  H(MinelM>rg.  thc^  prince's  trusted  stadholder  in  Oroningen,  tamed  tnltor  and  wm  pal 

^Q  command  of  royalist  troops.] 
u.  w.  —  VOL.  XIII.  Si 


pp^lf^^^' 


Old  Hoi 
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he  could  be  counted  on  to  do.    William,  however,  knew  how  to  reserve  the 
right  to  serve  him  as  counsel  and  guide  « 

The  war  continued  in  a  languid  and  desultory  manner  in  di£Ferent  parts 
of  the  country.  At  an  action  near  Ingelmunster,  the  brave  and  accomplished 
De  la  None  was  made  prisoner  and  placed  in  the  castle  of  Limbiuig.  At 
last,  in  June,  1585,  he  was  exchanged,  on  extremely^  rigorous  terms,  for  E^mont 
[who  had  been  captured].  During  his  captivity  in  this  vile  dungeon,  De  la 
Noue  composed  not  only  his  famous  political  and  military  discourses  but 
several  other  works. 

The  siege  of  Groningen  proceeded,  and  Parma  ordered  some  forces  under 
Martin  Schenk  to  advance  to  its  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meagre  states 
forces  imder  Sonoy,  Hohenlohe,  Entes,  and  Count  John  of  Nassatrs  young 
son,  William  Louis,  had  not  yet  made  much  impression  upon  the  city. 

After  a  few  trifling  operations iDef ore  Groningen,  Hohenlohe  was  siunmoned 
to  the  neighbourhoodof  Koeworden,  by  the  reported  arrival  of  Martin  Schenk, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  count  marched 
all  night  and  a  part  of  the  following  morning,  in  search  of  the  enemy.  He 
came  up  with  them  upon  Hardenberg  Heath,  in  a  broiling  summer  forenoon. 
Hohenlohe's  army  was  annihilated  in  an  hour's  time,  the  whole  population 
fled  out  of  Koeworden,  the  siege  of  Groningen  was  raised,  Rennebeig  was  set 
free  to  resume  his  operations  on  a  lar^r  scale,  and  the  fate  of  all  uie  north- 
eastern provinces  was  once  more  swinging  in  the  wind.  The  boors  of  Drenthe 
and  Friesland  rose  again.  They  had  already  mustered  in  the  field  at  an  earlier 
season  of  the  year  in  considerable  force.  Calling  themselves  "  the  desperates/' 
and  bearing  on  their  standard  an  egg-shell  with  the  yolk  running  out  —  to 
indicate  that  having  lost  the  meat  ttey  were  yet  ready  to  fight  for  the  shell 
—  they  had  swept  through  the  open  coimtry,  pillaging  and  burning. 

A  small  war  now  succeeded,  with  smaH  generals,  small  armies,  small  cam- 
paigns, small  sieges.  For  the  time,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  even  obligied 
to  content  himself  with  such  a  general  as  Hohenlohe.  As  usual,  he  was 
almost  alone.    '^  Donee  eris  felix,''  said  he,  emphatically  — 

mvltos  numerabis  amicos, 
Tempora  cum  erunt  nvbilay  nuUiLS  erU, 

and  he  was  this  summer  doomed  to  a  still  harder  deprivation  by  the  final 
departure  of  his  brother  John  from  the  Netherlands  in  August,  1580.  The 
count  had  been  wearied  out  by  petty  miseries.  His  stadholderate  of  Geldei^ 
land  ^  had  overwhelmed  him  with  annoyance,  for  throughout  the  northeastern 
provinces  there  was  neither  system  nor  subordination.  Never  had  prsetor 
of  a  province  a  more  penurious  civil  list.  "The  baker  has  ^ven  notice,'' 
wrote  Count  John,  in  November,  "  that  he  will  supply  no  more  bread  after 
to-morrow,  unless  he  is  paid."  The  states  would  fmnish  no  money  to  pay 
the  bill.  It  was  no  better  with  the  butcher.  "TTie  cook  has  often  no  meat 
to  roast,"  said  the  count,  in  the  same  letter,  "so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to 
go  supperless  to  bed."  His  lodgings  were  a  half-roofed,  half-finished,  unfui^ 
nished  barrack,  where  the  stadholder  passed  his  winter  days  and  evenings 
in  a  small,  dark,  freezing-cold  chamber,  often  without  firewood.  Having 
already  loaded  himself  with  a  debt  of  600,000  florins,  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
states'  service,  and  having  struggled  manfully  against  the  petty  tortures  of 
his  situation,  he  cannot  be  severely  censm^d  for  relinquishing  his  post. 

[1  His  office  was  technically  that  of  **  Director  of  the  college  of  the  Nearer  Unioii."] 
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Soon  afterwards,  a  special  legation,  with  Siunte-Aldcffonde  at  its  head. 
was  despatched  to  France  to  consult  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  settlea 
terms  of  agreement  with  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Plesris-leB-TourB  (on  the  29th 
of  September,  1580),  afterwards  definitely  ratified  by  the  convention  of 
Bordeaux,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  the  following  January. 

The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand^  however,  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
this  transaction,  being  from  the  bednmng  opposed  to  the  choice  of  Anjou. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  they  would  have  no  master  but  Orange^  and  to  him, 
therefore,  this  year  they  formally  offeied  the  sovereignty  of  their  provinces; 
but  they  offered  it  in  vain. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  had  effected  a  diveroon  in  the  affurs  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  but  a  transitorv  one.  From  the  moment  of  this  con- 
quest, Philip  was  more  disposed,  and  more  at  leisure  than  ever,  to  vent  his 
wrath  against  the  Netherlands,  and  against  the  man  whom  he  considered 
the  incarnation  of  their  revolt. 

THE  ''ban''  against  WILLIAM  (1980) 

Cardinal  Granvella  had  ever  whispered  in  the  king's  ear  the  expediency 
of  taking  off  the  prince  by  assassination.  In  accordance  with  these  suffgeo- 
tions  and  these  hopes,  the  famous  ban  was  accordingly  drawn  up^  and  dated 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1580.  It  was,  however,  not  formally  published  in  the 
Netherlands  until  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year. 

This  edict  will  remain  the  most  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Oar^ 
(linal  Granvella.  It  will  be  read  whai  aU  his  other  state-papers  and  e^pistfes 
—  able  as  they  incontestable  are  —  shall  have  passed  mto  oblivion.  No 
panegyric  of  fnend,  no  palliating  magnanimity  of  toe,  can  roll  away  Uiis  rock 
of  infamy  from  his  tomb.  It  was  by  Oardinal  Granvelb  and  by  rlulip  that 
a  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  tlie  foremost  man  of  his  aoe,  as  if  &  had 
been  a  savage  beast,  and  that  admisrion  into  the  ranks  of  Spain's  hau{^ty 
nobility  was  made  the  additional  bribe  to  tempt  the  assassin. 

The  ban  consisted  of  a  preliminary  narrative  to  iustify  the  penalty. 

"  For  these  causes,"  concluded  the  ban,  "we  decLare  hun  traitor  and  mis- 
creant, on(»my  of  ourselves  and  of  the  country.  As  such  we  banish  him  per- 
IK'tiially  from  all  our  realms,  forbidding  all  our  subjects,  of  whatever  cjualitv, 
to  rornrnunicate  with  him  openly  orprivately  —  to  administer  to  him  victuab, 
drink,  fire,  or  other  necessaries.  We  allow  all  to  injure  him  in  property  or 
life.  W(»  (^\lx)se  the  said  William  Nassau  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race  — 
giving  his  profXTty  to  all  who  may  seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  our  subjects 
or  any  strangtT  should  be  found  sufficiently  generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this 
jx'st,  delivering  him  to  us,  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we  will  cause  to  be 
furnished  to  him  immediately  after  the  deed  shsJl  have  been  done,  the  sum 
of  tw(»iity-five  tliousand  crowns  in  gold.  If  he  have  committed  any  crime, 
however  lieinous,  we  promise  to  pardon  him;  and  if  he  be  not  already  noble, 
\v(?  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valour." 

THE   "apology"  of  WILLIAM 

Such  was  the  celebrated  ban  "against  the  prince  of  Orangse.  It  was 
answered  Ix^fore  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  memorable  Apology  of  the  Prince  of 
(haiKje,  one  of  the  most  startling  docimients  in  histoiy.  No  defiance  was 
( ver  thundered  forth  in  the  face  of  a  despot  in  more  terrible  tones.  It  had 
become  sufficiently  manifest  to  the  royal  party  that  the  prince  was  not  to  be 
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purchased  by  "  millions  of  money,"  or  by  unlimited  family  advancement  — 
not  to  be  cajoled  by  flattery  or  offers  of  illustrious  friendship.  It  had  been 
decided,  therefore,  to  terrify  him  into  retreat,  or  to  remove  nim  by  murder. 
The  government  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  finish 
the  revolt,  was  to  "finish  Orange,"  according  to  the  ancient  acfvice  of  Antonio 
Perez.  The  rupture  being  thus  complete,  it  was  right  that  the  "wretched 
hypocrite"  should  answer  ban  with  ban,  royal  denunciation  with  sublime 
scorn.  He  had  ill  deserved,  however,  the  title  of  hypocrite,  he  said.  When 
the  friend  of  government,  he  had  warned  them  that  by  their  complicated  and 
perpetual  persecutions  they  were  twisting  the  rope  of  their  own  ruin.  Was 
that  hypocrisy?  Since  becoming  their  enemy,  there  had  likewise  been  little 
hypocrisy  found  in  him  —  unless  it  was  hypocrisy  to  make  open  war  upon 
government,  to  take  their  cities,  to  expel  their  armies  from  the  country. 

The  proscribed  rebel,  towering  to  a  moral  and  even  social  superiority 
over  the  man  who  affected  to  be  his  master  by  right  divine,  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  king  in  the  Netherlands.  The  word  might  be  legitimate  in  Castile, 
or  Naples,  or  the  Indies,  but  the  provinces  knew  no  such  title.  Philip  had 
inherited  in  those  countries  only  the  power  of  duke  or  count  —  a  power 
closely  limited  by  constitutions  more  ancient  than  his  birthright.  Orange 
was  no  rebel  then  —  PhiUp  no  legitimate  monarch.  Even  were  the  prince 
rebellious,  it  was  no  more  than  Philip's  ancestor,  Albert  of  Austria,  had  been 
towards  his  anointed  sovereign,  emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  ancestor  of 
William.  The  ties  of  alle^ance  and  conventional  authority  being  severed, 
it  had  become  idle  for  the  kmg  to  affect  superiority  of  lineage  to  the  man  whose 
family  had  occupied  illustrious  stations  when  the  Habsburgs  were  obscure 
R(}uires  in  Switzerland,  and  had  ruled  as  sovereign  in  the  Netherlands  before 
that  overshadowing  house  had  ever  been  named. 

But  whatever  the  hereditary  claims  of  Philip  in  the  coimtry,  he  had 
forfeited  them  bv  the  violation  of  his  oaths,  by  his  tyrannical  suppression  of 
the  charters  of  the  land;  while  by  his  personal  crimes  he  had  lost  all  preten- 
sion to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  fellow  man.  Was  a  people  not  justified  in 
rising  against  authority  when  all  their  laws  had  been  trodden  under  foot, 
"not  once  only,  but  a  million  of  times"?  —  and  was  William  of  Oran^, 
lawful  husband  of  the  virtuous  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  to  be  denounced  Yor 
nioral  delinquency  by  a  lascivious,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and  murderous 
king?  With  horrible  distinctness  he  laid  before  the  monarch  all  the  crimes 
of  which  he  believed  him  guilty,  and  having  thus  told  Philip  to  his  beard, 
"thus  didst  thou,"  he  had  a  withering  word  for  the  priest  who  stood  at  his 
back.  "Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "by  whose  command  Cardinal  Granvella  ad- 
ministered poison  to  Emperor  Maximilian?  I  know  what  the  emperor  told 
me,  and  how  much  fear  he  felt  afterwards  for  the  king  and  for  all  Spaniards." 

He  ridiculed  the  effrontery  of  men  like  Philip  and  Granvelk  in  charging 
"distrust  upon  others,  when  it  was  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  own 
existence."  He  proclaimed  that  sentiment  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the 
country.  He  remintled  Philip  of  the  words  which  his  namesake  of  Macedon 
—  a  school-boy  in  tyranny,  compared  to  himself  —  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Deniosthenes  —  that  the  strongest  fortress  of  a  free  people  against  a  tyrant 
was  distrust.  That  sentiment,  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  the  prince  declared 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  "divine  philippic,"  to  engrave  upon  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  and  he  prayed  God  that  he  might  be  more  readily  believed 
than  the  groat  orator  had  lK»on  by  his  people.  He  treated  with  scorn  the 
I)ri('e  set  upon  his  head,  ridiculing  this  project  to  terrify  him,  for  its  want 
of  novelty,  and  asking  the  monarch  if  he  supposed  the  rebel  ignorant  of  the 
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various  bargains  which  had  frequently  been  made  before  with  cut-throats 
and  poisoners  to  take  away  his  hfe.  ''I  am  in  the  hand  of  God/'  said  WUr 
liam  of  Orange;  "my  worldly  ^oods  and  my  life  have  been  long^  since  dedi- 
cated to  his  service.  He  will  dispose  of  them  as  seems  best  for  ms  glory  and 
my  salvation." 

On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or  even  hoped, 
that  his  absence  would  benefit  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  proclaimed  himself 
ready  to  go  into  exile.  "Would  to  God,''  said  he^  in  conclusion,  "that  my 
perpetual  Danishment,  or  even  my  death,  could  brms  you  a  true  deliverance 
from  so  many  calamities.  Oh,  how  consoling  would  be  such  banishment  — 
how  sweet  such  a  death!  For  why  have  I  exposed  mv  prop^ty?  Was  it 
that  I  might  enrich  myself  7  Why  have  I  lost  my  brothers?  Was  it  that  I 
might  find  new  ones?  Why  have!  left  my  son  so  long  a  prisoner?  Oan  you 
give  me  another?  Why  have  I  put  my  me  so  often  in  danger?  What  re- 
ward can  I  hope  after  my  long  services,  and  the  almost  total  wreck  of  my 
earthly  fortunes,  if  not  the  prise  of  having  acquired,  perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  my  life,  your  Uberty?  If  then,  my  masters,  you  laage  that  mv  absence  or 
my  death  can  serve  you,  behold  me  ready  to  obey,  uommand  me  —  send 
me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  —  I  will  obey.    Here  is  my  head,  over  which  no 

f)rince,  no  monarch,  has  power  but  yourselves.  Dispose  of  it  for  your  good, 
or  the  preservation  of  your  republic,  but  if  you  judge  that  the  mo(krate 
amount  of  experience  and  industry  which  is  in  me,  if  you  judge  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  property  and  of  my  life  can  yet  be  a  service  to  you,  I  dedicate 
them  afresh  to  you  and  to  the  coimtry."  * 

His  motto  —  most  appropriate  to  his  life  and  character — ^Je  mainr 
tiendraiy^'  was  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  document.  His  arms  and  signar 
ture  were  also  formally  appended,  and  the  Apology,  translated  into  most 
modem  languages,  was  sent  to  nearly  every  potenate  in  Christendom.  It 
had  been  previously,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1580,  read  bdore  the  assem- 
bly of  the  united  states  at  Delft,  and  approved  as  cordially  as  the  ban  was 
indignantly  denounced. 

ALLEGIANCE  TO  PHILIP  FORMALLY  RENOUNCED   (1581) 

During  tho  remainder  of  the  year  1580,  and  the  half  of  the  following  year, 
the  seat  of  hostilities  was  mainly  in  the  northeast  —  Parma,  while  waiting 
the  arrival  of  frt\sh  troops,  bein^  mactive.  The  operations,  like  the  armies 
and  tli(^  g(»nerals,  were  petty,  nohenlohe  was  opposed  to  Rennebere.  After 
a  few  insignificant  victories,  the  latter  laid  siege  to  Steenwijk.  Upon  the 
22n(l  of  February,  1581,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  week,  Norris  succeeded 
in  victualling  the  town,  and  Count  Renneberg  abandoned  the  sie^  in  despau*. 

The  subsecjuent  career  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  brief.  On  the 
19th  of  July  his  troops  were  signally  defeated  by  Sonoy  and  Norris,  the  fugi- 
tive royalists  retreating  into  Groningen  at  the  very  moment  when  theh* 
general,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  commanding  them,  was 


'  The  Apologie  was  drawn  up  bj  VillieTS,  a  clergyman  of  learning  and  talent.  No  i 
however,  at  all  conversant  with  the  writings  and  speeehee  of  the  pnnce,  can  doabfc  that  the 
entin^  »ubhtauce  of  the  famous  document  was  from  his  own  hand.  The  whole  was  snbmltted 
to  him  for  his  final  emendations,  and  It  seems  bj  no  means  certain  that  It  derlyed  anything  from 
the  hand  of  VillierH,  save  the  artlntic  arrangement  of  the  pftrts,  together  with  certain  inflatloiui 
of  hty](\  by  wliich  the  general  effect  Is  occasionally  marred.  The  appearance  of  the  ApoUm 
ctvku^A  ]M)th  admiration  and  alarm  among  the  friends  of  Its  anthor.  "Now  is  the  Prfaiee  a  dead 
iimn,  '  ct'mhX  Saiiite-Aldegonde,  when  he  read  it  in  France.  Bldk<  agrees  with  Motlej^that 
"the  prince's  part  in  the  apology  is  eyident" 
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receiving  the  last  sacraments.  Remorse,  shame,  and  disappointment  had 
literally  brought  Renneberg  to  his  grave.  "His  treason/^  says  Bor«  a 
contemporary,  "was  a  nail  in  his  coffin/'  and  on  his  deathbed  ne  bitterly 
bemoaned  his  crime.  'Groningen!  Groningen!  would  that  I  had  never  seen 
thy  walls!'  he  cried  repeatedly  in  his  last  hours.  He  refused  to  see  his 
sister,  whose  insidious  coimsels  had  combined  with  his  own  evil  passions  to 
make  him  a  traitor;  and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1581,  repentant  and 
submissive.* 

Philip  was  in  Portugal,  preparing  for  his  coronation  in  that  new  kingdom 

—  an  event  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous  with  his  deposition  from  the 
Nctherland  sovereignty,  so  solemnly  cx)nferred  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  in  Brussels.  He  conmiitted  the  profoimd  error  of  sending 
the  duchess  Margaret  of  Parma  to  the  Netherlands  again.  The  Nether- 
landera  were  very  moderately  excited  by  the  arrival  of  their  former  r^ent, 
but  the  prince  of  rarma  was  furious.  He  was  unflinching  in  his  determination 
to  retain  all  the  power  or  none.  The  duchess,  as  docile  to  her  son  after  her 
arrival  as  she  had  been  to  the  king  on  undertaking  the  journey,  and  feeling 
herself  imequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  her,  implored  Philip's  permission 
to  withdraw,  but  continued  to  reside  there  under  an  assumed  name  until 
the  autumn  of  1583,  when  she  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Italy. 

During  the  summer  of  1581  the  same  spirit  of  persecution  which  had 
inspired  the  Catholics  to  inflict  such  infinite  misery  upon  those  of  the  reformed 
faith  in  the  Netherlands  began  to  manifest  itself  in  overt  acts  against  the 
papists  by  those  who  had  at  last  obtained  political  ascendency  over  them. 
Eclicts  were  published  in  Antwerp,  in  Utrecht,  and  in  different  cities  of  Hol- 
land, suspending  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  worship.  TTiese  statutes  were 
certainly  a  long  way  removed  in  horror  from  those  memorable  placards  which 
sentenced  the  Keformers  by  thousands  to  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  stake, 
but  it  was  still  melancholy  to  see  the  persecuted  becoming  persecutors  in  their 
turn. 

A  most  important  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  the  prince's  condition, 
a  most  vital  measure  was  to  be  consunmiated  by  the  provinces.  The  step, 
which  could  never  be  retraced,  was,  after  long  hesitation,  finally  taken  upon 
the  26th  of  July,  1581,  upon  which  day  the  united  provinces,  assembled  at 
the  Hague,  solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  Philip,  and  renounced 
their  allegiance  for  ever.  ^ 

This  act  was  accomplished  with  the  deliberation  due  to  its  gravity.  At 
the  same  time  it  left  the  coimtry  in  a  very  divided  condition.  The  Walloon 
provinces  had  already  fallen  off  from  the  cause,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince.  The  other  Netherlands,  after  long  and  tedious  n^otiation 
with  Anjou,  had  at  last  consented  to  his  supremacy,  but  from  this  arrange- 
ment Holland  and  Zealand  held  themselves  aloof.  They  were  willing  to  con- 
tract with  him  and  with  their  sister  provinces  —  over  which  he  was  soon  to 
exercise  authority  —  a  firm  and  perpetual  league,  but  as  to  tJieir  own  chief, 
their  hearts  were  fixed.  The  prince  of  Orange  should  be  their  lord  and  master, 
and  none  other.  It  lay  only  in  his  self-denying  character  that  he  had  not 
been  clothed  with  this  dignity  long  before. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  provmces,  thus  bent  upon  placing  him  at  their 
head,  could  by  no  possibility  be  induced  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Anjou 

—  as,  moreover,  the  act  of  renunciation  of  Philip  could  no  longer  lie  deferred, 

[*  Renneberg  was  succeeded  as  commander  of  the  royalists,  bj  Francesco  deVerdago,  but,  as 
Blok<  says,  guerrilla  war  prevailed  since  *'  both  sides  were  hampered  by  lack  of  monej  and 
men."] 
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the  prince  of  Orange  reluctantly  and  provisionally  accepted  the  supreme 
power  over  Holland  and  Zealand.  This  arrangement  was  finally  accomplished 
upon  the  24th  of  July,  1581,  and  the  act  of  abjuratbn  took  palace  two  days 
afterwards.  The  offer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  other  united  provinces 
had  been  accepted  by  Anjou  six  months  before.  Thus  the  Netherlands 
were  divided  into  three  portions  —  the  reconciled  provinces,  the  united 
provinces  under  Anjou,  and  the  northern  provinces  under  Qranjge;  the  last 
division  forming  the  germ,  already  nearly  developed,  of  the  commg  republic. 

WILLIAM  BECOMES  SOVEREIGN  OF  HOLLAND  (1581) 

The  sovereignty  thus  pressingly  offered,  and  thus  linuted  as  to  time  [to 
the  end  of  the  war],  was  finally  accepted  by  William  of  Orange,  according 
to  a  formal  act  dated  at  the  mgue,  5th  of  July,  1581,  but  no  lowers  were 
conferred  by  this  new  instrument  be^^nd  those  already  exercised  by  the 
prince.  It  was  as  it  were  a  formal  continuance  of  the  functions  which  he  had 
exercised  since  1576  as  the  king's  stadholder,  according  to  his  old  commission 
of  1555,  although  a  vast  difference  existed  in  reality.  The  limitation  as  to 
time  was,  moreover,  soon  afterwards  secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  Orange,  cancelled  by  the  states.  They  were  determined  that  the  prince 
should  he  their  sovereign  —  if  they  could  make  him  so  —  for  the  term  of  Us 
life. 

The  offer  having  thus  been  made  and  accepted  upon  the  5th  of  July,  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity  were  exchanged  between  the  prince  and  tte  rtates 
upon  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  '^¥o  days  afterwaras,  upon  the  26th  of 
July,  1581,  the  memorable  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  by  the 
deputies  of  the  united  provinces,  then  solemnly  assembled  at  the  Hague.  It 
was  called  the  act  of  Abjuration. 

The  document  by  which  the  provinces  renounced  thdr  alfc^ance  was  not 
the  most  felicitous  of  their  state  papers.  It  was  too  prolix  and  technical. 
Its  style  had  more  of  the  formal  phraseology  of  legal  documents  than  befitted 
this  great  appeal  to  the  whole  world  ana  to  all  time.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
but  matter  of  taste.  The  Netherlanders  were  so  emmently  a  law-abiding 
people,  that,  like  the  American  patriots  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  thqr  on 
most  occasions  preferred  punctilious  precision  to  florid  declamation.  They 
chose  to  conduct  their  revolt  according  to  law.  At  the  same  time,  while  thus 
(locently  wrapping  herself  in  conventional  garments,  the  spirit  of  Liberty 
revoiiled  none  the  less  her  majestic  proportions. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Abjuration,  these  fathers  of  the  republic  laid 
down  wholesome  truths,  which  at  that  time  seemed  startling  blasphemies  in 
tlie  ears  of  Christendom.  "All  mankind  know,"  said  the  preamble,  "that  a 
prince  is  appointed  by  God  to  cherish  his  subjects,  even  as  a  shepherd  to 
guard  his  sheep.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  prince  does  not  fulfil  his  duty  as 
protector;  when  he  oppresses  his  subjects,  destroys  theh*  ancient  liberties, 
and  treats  them  as  slaves,  he  is  to  be  considered,  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant. 
As  such,  the  estates  of  the  land  may  lawfully  and  reasonably  depose  him, 
and  elect  another  in  his  room." 

Having  enunciated  these  maxims,  the  estates  proceeded  to  apply  them 
to  their  own  case,  and  certainly  never  was  an  ampler  lustificatbn  for  renounc- 
ing a  prince  since  princes  were  first  instituted.  The  states  ran  throu^^ 
the  history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  patiently  accumulating  a 
load  of  charges  against  the  monarch,  a  tithe  of  which  would  have  furnished 
cause  for  his  dethronement.    Without  passion  or  exaggeration  they  told 
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the  world  their  wrongs.  The  picture  was  not  highly  coloured.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rather  a  feeble  than  a  striking  portrait  of  the  monstrous  iniquity 
which  had  so  long  been  established  over  them. 

TTiey  calmly  observed,  after  this  recital,  that  they  were  sufficiently  justified 
in  forsaking  a  sovereign  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  forsaken  them, 
dbeying  the  law  of  nature  —  desirous  of  maintaining  the  rights,  charters, 
and  literties  of  their  fatherland  —  determined  to  escape  from  slavery  to 
Spaniards  —  and  making  known  their  decision  to  the  world,  they  declared 
the  king  of  Spain  deposed  from  his  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  that  they 
should  recognise  thenceforth  neither  his  title  nor  jurisdiction.  Three  days 
afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  assembly  adopted  a  formula  by  which 
all  persons  were  to  be  required  to  signify  their  abjuration.* 

Such  were  the  forms  by  which  the  imited  provinces  threw  ofif  their  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  and  ipso  facto  established  a  republic,  which  was  to  flourish 
for  two  centuries.  This  result,  however,  was  not  exactly  foreseen  by  the 
congress  which  deposed  Philip.  The  fathers  of  the  commonwealth  did  not 
baptise  it  by  the  name  of  ''republic."  They  did  not  contemplate  a  change 
in  their  form  of  government.  They  had  neither  an  aristocracy  nor  a  democ- 
racy in  their  thoughts.  Like  the  actors  in  the  American  national  drama, 
these  Netherland  patriots  were  struggling  to  sustain,  not  to  overthrow;  un- 
like them,  they  claimed  no  theoretical  freedom  for  humanity  —  promulgated 
no  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty:  they  insisted  merely  on  the  fulfilment 
of  actual  contracts,  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  by  many  successive  sover- 
eigns. The  deposition  and  election  could  be  legfiJly  justified  only  by  the 
inherent  right  of  the  people  to  depose  and  to  elect;  yet  the  provinces,  in  their 
declaration  of  independence,  spoke  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  even  while 
dethroning,  by  popular  right,  their  own  king ! 

So  also,  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  states  to  their  envoys  charged 
to  justifv  the  abjuration  before  the  imperial  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  twelve 
months  later,  the  highest  ground  was  claimed  for  the  popular  right  to  elect 
or  depose  the  sovereign,  while  at  the  same  time  kings  were  spoken  of  as  "ap- 
pointed by  God."  It  is  true  that  they  were  described  in  the  same  clause  as 
** chosen  by  the  people"  —  which  was,  perhaps,  as  exact  a  concurrence  in  the 
maxim  of  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  as  the  boldest  democrat  of  the  day  could 
demand. 

Such,  then,  being  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  provinces  upon  this  great 
occasion,  it  may  be  asked  who  were  tne  men  who  signed  a  document  of  such 
importance?  In  whose  name  and  by  what  authonty  did  they  act  against 
the  sovereign?  The  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence  acted  in  the 
name  and  by  the.  authority  of  the  Netherland  people.  The  states  were  the 
constitutional  representatives  of  that  people.'  The  statesmen  of  that  dav, 
discovering,  upon  cold  analysis  of  facts,  that  Philip's  soverei^ty  was  legally 
forfeited,  formally  proclaimed  that  forfeiture.  Then  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  sovereignty,  they  found  it  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 

>  It  ran  as  follows :  *'  I  solemn! j  swear  tliat  I  will  henceforward  not  respect,  nor  ober,  nor 
recognise  the  kins  of  Spain  as  my  prince  and  master ;  bat  that  I  renounce  the  king  of  SpalD, 
and  abjure  the  allegiance  bj  which  I  may  have  formerly  been  bound  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
I  swear  fidelity  to  the  United  Netherlands — to  wit,  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  FUnders, 
Gelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  national  council  established  by  the  eotatas 
of  these  provinces ;  and  promise  my  assistance  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  against  the 
king  of  Spain  and  his  adherents." 

[*  Bloki  points  out  the  ffreat  importance  in  future  history  of  this  idea  that  '*the  oriffin 
of  sovereignty  was  not  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  land,  but  in  the  states  as  representlDg  tne 
subjects."] 
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in  the  representative  bod^,  which  actually  peraonated  the  people.  The 
states  of  tne  different  provinces  —  consisting  ot  the  knights,  nobleSi  and  bur- 
gesses of  each  —  sent,  acoordiij^y,  thieir  (^puties  to  the  general  assembly 
at  the  Hague,  and  by  this  con^-ess  the  decree  of  abjuration  was  issued. 

The  want  of  personal  ambition  on  the  part  of  William  the  SUent  infUcted 
perhaps  a  serious  damage  upon  his  country.  He  believed  a  rinde  chief 
requisite  for  the  united  states:  he  mig^t  have  been,  but  always  refused  to 
become  that  chief;  and  yet  he  nas  been  held  up  for  centuries  by  many  writers 
as  a  conspirator  and  a  self-seeking  intriguer.  ''It  seems  to  me,''  said  he, 
with  equal  pathos  and  truth,  upon  one  occasion,  ''that  I  was  bom  in  this 
bad  planet  that  all  which  I  do  mi^t  be  misinterpreted.''  The  people  wor- 
shipped him,  and  there  was  many  an  occasion  when  his  election  would  have 
been  carried  with  enthusiasm.  Said  John  of  Nassau,  "He  refuses  only  on 
this  account  —  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that,  instead  of  reli^ous  freeidom 
for  the  country,  he  has  been  seeking  a  Id^^dom  for  himself  and  his  own  private 
advancement.  Moreover,  he  believes  tlutt  the  connection  with  France  will 
be  of  more  benefit  to  the  coimtnr  and  to  Christianity  than  if  a  peace  should 
be  made  with  Spain,  or  than  if  he  should  himself  accq>t  the  sovereignty,  as 
he  is  desired  to  do.'' 

The  unfortunate  negotiations  with  Amou,  to  wluch  no  man  was  more 
opposed  than  Coimt  Jomi,  proceeded  thoefore.  In  the  meantime,  the  sover- 
eigntjr  over  the  united  provinces  was  pnmmonally  held  by  the  national 
council,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  stated-general,  by  the  prince. 
The  archduke  Matthias,  whose  functions  were  most  unoeremonioudy  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  transactions  which  we  have  been  recording,  took  his  leave 
of  the  states,  and  departed  in  the  month  of  October.  Brought  to  the  countiy 
a  beardless  boy,  by  the  intriffues  of  a  faction  who  wished  to  use  him  as  a  tod 
against  William  of  Orange,  lie  had  quietly  submitted,  on  the  contrary,  to 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  that  great  rtateman.  Wb  personality  during 
his  residence  was  null,  and  he  had  to  expiate,  by  many  a  petty  mortification, 
by  many  a  bitter  tear,  the  boyish  ambition  wnidi  brought  hun  to  the  Nether^ 
lands.  The  states  voted  him,  on  his  departure,  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
guldens  annually,  which  was  probably  not  paid  with  exemplary  r^ularity. 

By  midsummer  the  duke  of  Anjou  made  his  appearance  m  the  western 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  prince  of  Parma  mui  recently  come  from 
Cambray  with  the  intention  of  reducing  that  important  city.  On  the  arrival 
of  Anjou,  however,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  cavalry  —  nearlv  all  of  them 
gontlernen  of  high  degree,  serving  as  volunteers  —  and  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  Alessandro  raised  the  siege  precipitately,  and  retired  towards  Tour- 
nay.  Anjou  victualled  the  city,  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  then,  as  his 
cavalry  had  only  enlisted  for  a  summer's  amusement,  and  could  no  longer 
Ix^  held  together,  he  disbanded  his  forces.  The  bulk  of  the  infantry  took 
wrv  ice  for  the  states  under  the  prince  of  Espinoy,  governor  of  Toumay.  The 
(luko  himself,  finding  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Plessis-les-TourB 
and  the  present  showy  demonstration  upon  his  part,  the  states  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  render  him  formal  alliance,  and  being,  moreover,  in  the  h^oay 
of  what  was  universally  considered  his  prosperous  courtdhip  of  Queen  EUsa- 
beth,  soon  afterwards  took  his  departure  for  Eng^d. 

Parma,  being  thus  relieved  of  nis  interference,  soon  afterwards  laid  nege 
to  the  important  city  of  Toumay.  The  prince  of  Espinoy  was  absent  wiui 
the  army  in  the  north,  but  the  princess  commanded  in  his  absence.  She 
fulfilled  her  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  house  from  which  she  roranc, 
for  the  blood  of  Count  Horn  was  in  her  veuis.    The  princess  appeared  diuJy 
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among  her  troops^  superintending  the  defences,  and  personally  directiiig 
the  officers. 

The  siege  lasted  two  months.  The  princess  made  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation with  Parma.  She  herself,  with  all  her  garrison,  was  allowed  to  retire 
with  personal  property,  and  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  while  the  sack  of 
the  city  was  commuted  for  one  himdred  thousand  crowns,  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  princess,  on  leaving  the  gates,  was  received  mtii  such  a 
shout  of  applause  from  the  royal  army  that  i^e  seemed  less  like  a  defeated 
commander  than  a  conqueror.  Upon  the  30th  November,  Parma  accord- 
ingly entered  the  place  which  he  had  been  besieging  since  tiie  1st  of  October. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OP  ANJOU 

The  states  sent  a  special  mission  to  England,  to  arranee  mth  the  duke  of 
Anjou  for  his  formal  installation  as  sovereign.  Sainte-^degonde  and  other 
commissioners  were  already  there.  It  was  the  memorable  epodi  in  the 
Anjou  wooing,  when  the  rings  were  exchanged  between  Elizateth  and  the 
duke,  and  when  the  world  thought  that  the  nuptials  were  on  the  point  of 
being  celebrated. 

Nevertheless,  the  marriage  ended  in  smoke.  There  were  plenty^  of  tour- 
nays,  pageants,  and  banquets;  a  profusion  of  nuptial  festivities,  in  short, 
where  nothing  was  omitted  but  the  nuptials.  By  the  end  of  January.  1582, 
the  duke  was  no  nearer  the  §oal  than  upon  his  arrival  three  months  before. 
Acceding,  therefore,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Netherland  envoys  he  prepared  for 
a  visit  to  their  country,  where  the  ceremony  of  his  joyful  entrance  (La  Joyeuae 
Entree)  as  duke  of  Brabant  and  sovereign  of  the  other  provinces  was  to  take 
place.    No  open  rupture  with  Elizabeth  occurred. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1582,  fifteen  hu^ge  vessels  cast  anchor  at  Flush- 
ing. The  duke  of  Anjou,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  lords  Hunsdon, 
Willoughby,  Sheffield,  Howard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  other  person- 
ages of  hi^h  rank  and  reputation,  landed  from  this  fleet.  He  was  greeted  on 
his  arrival  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Francis  Hercules,  son  of  France,  duke 
of  Alengon  and  Anjou,  was  at  that  time  just  twenty-eight  years  of  a^;  yet 
not  even  his  flatterers,  or  his ''  minions,"  of  whom  he  liad  as  regular  a  tram  as  his 
royal  brother,  could  claim  for  him  the  external  graces  of  youth  or  of  princely 
dignity.  [It  was  thought  that  his  revolting  appearance  was  the  principal 
reason  for  the  rupture  of  the  English  marriage,  and  it  was  in  vwi  that  lus 
supporters  maintained  that  if  he  could  forgive  her  age,  she  might,  in  return, 
excuse  his  ugliness. 

No  more  ignoble  yet  more  dangerous  creature  had  yet  been  loosed  upon 
the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  With  a  figure  which  was  insignificant, 
and  a  countenance  which  was  repulsive,  he  had  hoped  to  efface  the  impression 
made  upon  Elizabeth's  imagination  by  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe. 
With  a  conmionplace  capacity,  and  with  a  narrow  political  education,  he 
intended  to  circumvent  the  most  profound  statesman  of  his  age.  And  there, 
upon  the  pier  at  Flushing,  he  stood  between  them  both:  between  the  mag- 
nificent Leicester,  whom  he  had  thought  to  outshine,  and  the  silent  prince  of 
Orange,  whom  he  was  determined  to  outwit. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Plessis-les-Tours  and  Bordeaux 
were  now  made  public.  The  duke  had  subscribed  to  twentynaeven  articles, 
which  made  as  stringent  and  sensible  a  constitutional  compact  as  could  be 
desired  by  any  Netherland  patriot.  These  articles,  taken  m  connection  with 
the  ancient  charters  which  tney  expressly  upheld,  left  to  the  new  sovereign  no 
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vestige  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  merely  the  hereditary  president  of  a 
representative  repubhc.  He  was  to  be  duke,  count,  marquis,  or  seignior  of 
the  different  provmces  on  the  same  terms  which  his  predecessors  had  accepted. 
He  was  to  transmit  the  dignities  to  his  children.  If  there  were  more  than 
one  child,  the  provinces  were  to  select  one  of  the  number  for  their  sovereign. 
He  was  to  maintain  all  the  ancient  privil^es,  charters^tatutes,  and  customs, 
and  to  forfeit  his  sovereignty  at  the  first  violation.  He  was  to  assemble  the 
states-general  at  least  once  a  year.  He  was  alwavs  to  reside  in  the  Nether^ 
lands.  He  was  to  permit  none  but  natives  to  hold  office.  His  ri^t  of  ap- 
pointment to  all  important  posts  was  limited  to  a  selection  from  tmee  cancu- 
dates,  to  be  proposed  bv  the  states  of  the  province  concerned,  at  each  vacancy. 
He  was  to  maintain ''  the  religion"  and  the  ** religious  peace  in  tJie  same  state 
in  which  they  then  were,  or  as  should  afterwards  be  ordained  by  the  states 
of  each  province,  without  making  any  innovation  on  his  own  part.  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  to  remain  as  Uiey  were,  both  in  U^  matter  of  reUgion  and 
otherwise.  His  highness  was  not  to  permit  that  anyone  should  be  examined 
or  molested  in  his  house,  or  otherwise,  in  the  matter  or  under  pretext  of 
religion.  He  was  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  F^^ance  for  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  to  maintain  a  perfect  and  a  perpetual  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  that  kingdom  and  theprovinces;  without,  however, 
permitting  any  incorporation  of  territory.  He  was  to  cany  on  the  war 
against  Spain  with  his  own  means  and  those  furmshed  by  his  royal  brother, 
in  addition  to  a  vearly  contribution  by  the  estates  of  2,4(K),000  gulctens.  'He 
was  to  dismiss  all  troops  at  command  of  the  states-general.  He  was  to  make 
no  treaty  with  Spain  without  their  consent. 

ATTEBfPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE  WILLIAM 

The  first-fruito  of  the  ban  now  b^an  to  display  themselves.  Sunday, 
18th  of  March,  1582,  was  the  birthdav  of  tiie  duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  great 
festival  had  been  arranged,  accordingly,  for  the  evening,  at  the  palace  of 
St.  Michael,  the  prince  of  Orange  as  well  as  all  the  great  French  lords  being 
of  course  invited.  On  rising  from  the  table,  Orange  led  the  way  from  the 
(lining-room  to  his  own  apartments.  As  he  stood  upon  the  threwold  of  the 
anteclianilx»r,  a  youth  offered  him  a  petition.  He  took  the  paper,  and  as  he 
did  so,  tlie  stranger  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  it  at  the  head 
of  the  prince.  Tlic  ball  entered  the  neck  imder  the  right  ear,  passed  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  came  out  imder  the  left  jawbone,  carrying  with  it 
two  te(»th.  The  pLstol  had  been  held  so  near  that  the  hmr  and  beara  of  the 
prince  \v(Te  set  on  fire  by  the  dischai^.  He  remained  standing,  but  blinded, 
stunn(  (I,  and  for  a  moment  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred.  As  he 
aftenvards  observed,  he  thought  perhaps  that  a  part  of  the  house  had  sud- 
denly fallen.  Finding  very  soon  that  nis  hair  and  beard  were  burning,  he 
comprehended  what  had  occurred,  and  called  out  quickly,  "  Do  not  kill  him  — 
I  forgive  him  my  death!"  and  turning  to  the  French  noblemen  present,  he 
added,  "Alas!  what  a  faithful  servant  does  his  highness  lose  in  me!" 

Tlu\se  were  his  first  words,  spoken  when,  as  all  believed,  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded.  The  message  of  merc^  came,  however,  too  late;  for 
two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  had  run  the  asHassin 
through  with  their  rapiers.  The  halberdiers  rushed  upon  him  inunediately 
aftenvards,  so  that  he  fell  pierced  m  thirty-two  idtal  places.  The  prince, 
supported  by  his  friends,  walked  to  his  chamber,  where  he  was  put  to  bed, 
while;   the  surgeons  examined  and  bandag^  the  wound.     It  was  most 
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dangerous  in  appearance,  but  a  very  strange  circumstance  gave  more  hope  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  entertained.  The  flame  from  the  pistol  had  been 
so  close  that  it  had  actually  cauterised  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  ball.  But 
for  this,  it  was  supposed  that  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  which  had  been 
shot  through  would  have  proved  fatal  before  the  wound  could  be  dressed. 
The  prince,  after  the  first  shock,  had  recovered  full  possession  of  his 
senses,  and  believing  himself  to  be  djdng,  he  expressed  the  most  unaffected 
sympathy  for  the  condition  in  which  the  duke  of  Anjou  would  be  placed  by 
his  death.  "Alas,  poor  prince!"  he  cried  frequently;  "alas,  what  troubles 
will  now  beset  thee!"  The  surgeons  enjoined!^  and  implored  his  silence,  as 
speaking  might  cause  the  wound  to  prove  inmiediately  fatal.  He  complied, 
but  wrote  incessantly.  As  long  as  his  heart  could  beat,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  be  occupied  with  his  country. 

Sainte-Aldegonde,  who  had  meantime  arrived,  now  proceeded,  in  com- 

f)any  of  the  other  gentlemen,  to  examine  the  articles  and  papers  taken 
rom  the  assassin.  The  pistol  with  which  he  had  done  the  deea  was  lying 
upon  the  floor;  a  naked  poniard,  which  he  would  probably  have  used  also, 
had  his  thumb  not  been  blown  off  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  was  found 
in  his  trunk  hose.  In  his  pocket  were  an  Aanus  Dei,  a  taper  of  green  wax, 
two  bits  of  hareskin,  two  dried  toads  —  which  were  supposed  to  be  sorcerer's 
charms  —  a  crucifix,  a  Jesuit  catechism,  a  prayer-book,  a  pocket-book  con- 
taining two  Spanish  bills  of  exchange  —  one  for  two  thousand,  and  one  for 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  crowns  —  and  a  set  of  writing  tablets. 
These  last  were  covered  with  vows  and  pious  invocations,  in  reference  to 
the  murderous  affair  which  the  writer  had  in  hand. 

The  poor  fanatical  fool  had  been  taught  by  deeper  villains  than  himself 
that  his  pistol  was  to  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant,  and  to  open  his  own  pathway 
to  heaven,  if  his  career  should  be  cut  short  on  earth.  To  prevent  so  imde- 
sirable  a  catastrophe  to  himself,  however,  his  most  natural  conception  had 
been  to  bribe  the  whole  heavenly  host,  from  the  Virgin  Mary  downwards,  for 
he  had  been  taught  that  absolution  for  murder  was  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  other  merchandise.  He  had  also  been  persuaded  tiiat,  after  accom- 
plishing the  deed,  he  would  become  invisible. 

Sainte-Aldegonde  hastened  to  lay  the  result  of  this  examination  before 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  Information  was  likewise  instantly  conveyed  to  the 
magistrates  at  the  town-house,  and  these  measures  were  successful  in 
restoring  confidence  throughout  the  city  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Anjou  immediately  convened  the  state  council,  issued  a  summons 
for  an  early  meeting  of  the  states-general,  and  published  a  proclamation 
that  all  persons  having  information  to  give  concerning  the  crime  which  had 
just  been  committed,  should  come  instantly  forward,  upon  pain  of  death. 
The  body  of  the  assassin  was  forthwith  emosed  upon  the  public  square,  and 
was  soon  recognised  as  that  of  one  Juan  Jaureguy,  a  servant  in  the  employ 
of  Gaspar  de  Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  Antwerp.  The  letters  and  Dilb 
of  exchange  had  also,  on  nearer  examination  at  the  town-house,  implicated 
Anastro  in  the  affair.  His  house  was  immediately  searched,  but  the  mer- 
chant had  taken  his  departure,  upon  the  previous  Tuesday,  under  pretext  of 
pressing  affairs  at  Calais.  His  cashier,  Venero,  and  a  Dominican  friar,  named 
Anthony  Zimmermann,  both  inmates  of  his  family,  were,  however,  arrested 
upon  suspicion.    Venero  wrote  a  full  confession. 

It  appeared  that  the  crime  was  purely  a  commercial  speculation  on  the 
part  of  Anastro.  That  merchant,  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had 
entered  with  Philip  into  a  mutual  contract,  which  the  king  had  signed  with 
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his  hand  and  sealed  ^ith  his  seal,  and  according  to  which  Anastro,  withiji  a 
certain  period^  was  to  take  the  life  of  WilliatD  of  OrangCi  and  for  so  doing  was 
to  receive  80,000  ducats,  and  the  cross  of  Santiago.  To  be  a  knight  com- 
panion of  Spain's  proudest  order  of  chivahy  was  the  guerdon,  over  and  alxive 
the  eighty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  which  Spain's  monarch  promised  the 
munierer,  if  he  shoukf  succeed*     The  cowardly  and  crafty  principal  escaped. 

The  process  against  Venero  and  Zimmermann  was  rapidljr  earned  through, 
for  both  had  made  a  full  confession  of  their  share  in  the  crime.  The  prince 
had  enjoined  from  his  sick-bed,  however,  that  the  case  should  be  conducted 
with  strict  regard  to  justice,  and,  when  the  execution  could  no  longer  I>e  de* 
ferred,  he  had  sent  a  WTitten  request,  by  tlie  liaudB  of  Sainte-AIdegonde,  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  least  painful  manner.  The  n^quest  was 
complied  with,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criminals,  had  it  not  been 
made,  would  have  expiated  their  offence  by  the  most  lingering  tortures.  Ow- 
ing to  the  intercession  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  their  victim,  they 
were  strangled,  before  being  quartered,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  market^ 
place,  opposite  the  town-house.  This  execution  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th  of  March,  1582. 

The  prince  for  eighteen  days  lay  in  a  most  precarious  state.  On  the 
5th  of  April  the  cicatrix  by  which  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  neck 
had  been  prevented,  almost  from  the  first  infliction  of  the  wound,  fell  off. 
The  veins  poured  forth  a  vast  quantity  of  blood;  it  seemed  impusHible  to 
check  the  najmorrhace,  and  all  nope  appeared  to  vanish.  The  prince  ns 
signed  himself  to  his  fate,  and  bade  his  children  "good-night  forever,*'  saying 
calmly,  "  it  is  now  all  over  with  me,'^ 

It  was  difficult,  without  suffocating  the  patipnt,  to  fast™  a  bandage  tightly 
enough  to  stauuch  the  wound^  but  Leonardu  Botidlt,  of  j'Vsti,  body  physician 
of  Anjou,  was  nevertheless  fortunate  enough  to  devise  a  simple  mechanical 
expedient,  which  proved  successful.  By  his  advice,  a  succession  of  attt*nd- 
ants,  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  prevented  tne  flow  of  blood  by  keep- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  wound  slightly  but  finnly  ctjinpressetl  lAith  the  thumb. 
After  a  period  of  anxious  expectation,  the  wound  again  closed,  and  by  then 
end  of  the  month  the  prince  was  convalescr-nt.  On  the  2ml  of  May  he  went 
to  offer  thanksgiving  in  the  Great  Catiieilrul,  amid  the  joyful  sobs  of  a  vixsi 
and  most  earnest  throng. 

The  prince  was  saved,  but  unhappily  the  murderer  had  yet  found  an 
illustrif)U3  victim.  The  prmcess  of  (Jrange,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  —  Uie 
devoted  wife  who  for  seven  years  had  so  faithfully  s]iarL*d  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows —  lay  already  on  her  death-bed.  Exhausted  by  anxiety,  long  watch- 
ing, and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  during  thp  fir^t  cightt^en  days, 
she  had  been  prostrated  by  de^air  at  the  renewed  ha*morrhagi-\  A  violent 
fever  st^ized  her,  under  winch  she  sank  on  the  6th  of  May,  three  days  after 
the  Holenm  thanksgiving  for  her  husband's  recovery.  The  prince,  who  loved 
her  tenderly,  was  in  great  dan^r  of  relapse  upon  the  sad  event,  which,  alUiough 
not  sutiden^  had  not  been  anticipatetl.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence, 
accomplishment,  and  j^ntleness  of  disposition,  whase  only  offence  haffl^een 
to  break,  by  her  marriage,  the  church  vows  to  which  she  liad  Wen  forced 
in  her  childhood,  but  which  had  lK?tm  pmnounctnl  ilicgul  by  coinpt^tent  au* 
thority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  For  this,  and  fur  the  contrast  which  her 
virtues  afforded  to  the  vices  of  her  predecessor,  slie  was  the  mark  of  calumny 
and  insult. 

The  offer  of  the  sovereign  countflhlp  of  Holland  was  again  tnade  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  most  urgent  tc^nui*.    It  wUl  be  recoUectcd  tliat  he  had 
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accepted  the  sovereignty  on  the  5th  of  July,  1581,  only  for  the  term  of  the 
war.  In  a  letter,  dated  Bruges,  14th  of  August,  1582,  he  accepted  the  dignity 
without  limitation.  This  offer  and  acceptance,  however,  constituted  but 
the  preliminaries,  for  it  was  further  necessary  that  the  letters  of  renversal 
should  be  drawn  up,  that  they  should  be  formally  delivered,  and  that  a  new 
constitution  should  be  laid  down,  and  confirmed  by  mutiial  oaths.  After 
these  steps  had  been  taken,  the  ceremonious  inauguration  or  rendering  of 
homage  was  to  be  celebrated. 

All  these  measures  were  duly  arranged  except  the  last.  The  installation 
of  the  new  count  of  Holland  was  prevented  by  his  death,  and  the  northern 
provinces  remained  a  republic,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  name. 


THE  CONSTrrUTION  OP  1682 

In  political  matters,  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  was  the  "Great 
Privilege"  of  the  lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  country.  That  mem- 
orable monument  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  municipal  progresB 
had  been  overthrown  by  Mary's  son,  with  the  forced  acquiescence  of  the  states. 
and  it  was  therefore  stipulated  by  the  new  article  that  even  such  laws  and 
privileges  as  had  fallen  into  disuse  should  be  revived.  It  was  furthermore 
provided  that  the  little  state  should  be  a  free  countship,  and  should  thus 
silently  sever  its  connection  with  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  prince,  as  hereditary  chief  of  the  little 
commonwealth,  his  actual  power  was  rather  diminished  than  increased  by 
his  new  dignity.  By  the  new  constitution  he  ceased  to  be  the  source  of 
governmental  life,  or  to  derive  his  own  authority  from  above  by  right  divine. 
Orange's  sovereignty  was  from  the  states,  as  l^al  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  inst^d  of  exercising  all  the  powers  not  otherwise  granted  away, 
he  was  content  with  those  especially  conferred  upon  him.  He  could  neither 
declare  war  nor  conclude  peace  without  the  co-operation  of  the  representative 
body.    The  appointing  power  was  scrupulously  limited. 

With  respect  to  the  great  principle  of  taxation,  stricter  bonds  even  were 
provided  than  those  which  already  existed.  As  executive  head,  save  in  his 
capacity  as  conmiander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea,  the  new  sovereign  was,  in 
short,  strictly  limited  by  self-imposed  laws.  It  had  rested  with  him  to  dictate 
or  to  accept  a  constitution.  He  had,  in  his  memorable  letter  of  August. 
1582,  from  Bruges,  laid  down  generally  the  articles  prepared  at  Ples&os  and 
Bordeaux,  for  Anjou  —  together  with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  joyous 
entry  of  Brabant  —  as  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  for  the  little  com- 
monwealth then  forming  in  the  north.  To  these  provisions  he  was  willing 
to  add  any  others  which,  after  ripe  deliberation,  might  be  thought  benefn 
cial  to  the  country.  Thus  limited  were  his  executive  functions.  As  to  his 
judicial  authority,  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  count  of  Holland  was  now  the 
guardian  of  the  laws,  but  the  judges  were  to  administer  them. 

As  to  the  count's  legislative  authority,  it  had  become  co-ordinate  with, 
if  not  subordinate  to,  that  of  the  representative  body.  He  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  separate  or  the  eeneral  states 
to  assemble  as  often  as  they  should  think  proper;  and  he  was  dso  forbidden 
to  summon  them  outside  their  own  territory.  This  was  one  inmiense  step 
in  the  progress  of  representative  liberty,  and  the  next  was  eaually  important. 
It  was  now  formally  stipulated  that  the  states  were  to  deliberate  upon  all 
measures  which  "  concerned  justice  and  polity,"  and  that  no  change  was  to 
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be  made  —  that  is  to  say,  no  new  law  was  to  pass  —  without  their  consent 
as  well  as  that  of  the  council.  Thus,  the  prindple  was  established  of  two 
legislative  chambers,  with  the  right,  but  not  the  ezduave  right,  of  initiation 
on  the  part  of  government^  and  in  the  sixteaith  centary  one  would  hardly 
look  for  broader  views  of  civil  liberty  and  representative  government.  Hie 
foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth  was  thus  securely  laid,  ^raich,  had  liVllliam 
lived,  would  have  been  a  representative  monarchv,  but  which  his  death  con- 
verted into  a  federal  republic.  It  was  necessary  K>r  the  sake  of  unitjr  to  give 
a  connected  outline  of  these  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Orange.  The  formal  inauguration  only  remiunea,  and  this,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  forever  interrupted. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1582,  the  military  operations  on  both  sides 
had  been  languid  and  desultory.  In  conseq|uence.  however,  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  imited  states  and  Anjou,  ranna  had  persuaded  the 
Walloon  provinces  that  it  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  fresh  Italian  and  Spamsh  troops.  Tms.  th^  was 
the  end  of  the  famous  provision  against  forei^^  solc&ry  in  the  Walloon  Treaty 
of  Reconciliation. 

In  the  meantime,  Famese,  while  awaiting  these  reinforcements,  had  not 
been  idle,  but  had  been  quietly  picking  up  several  important  cities.  Early 
in  the  spring  he  had  laid  aegd  to  Oud^narde.  An  attempt  upon  Lochum. 
an  important  city  in  Gelderland,  was  unsuccessful,  the  place  being  relieved 
by  the  duke  of  AjdJou's  forces,  and  Parma's  troops  forced  to  abandon  the 
siege.  At  Steenwijk,  the  royal  arms  were  more  successful.  With  this  event 
the  active  operations  under  Parma  closed  for  the  year.  Bv  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbeoing,  under  his  command, 
full  sixty  thousand  well-appointed  and  disciplined  troops,  including  the  laise 
reinforcements  recently  despatched  from  Spwi  and  Italy.  The  monthly 
expense  of  this  army  —  haliof  which  was  required  for  garrison  duty,  leaving 
onlv  the  other  moiety  for  field  operations  —  was  estimated  at  mx  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  florins.  The  forces  under  Anjou  and  the  imited  provinces 
were  also  largely  increased,  so  that  the  marrow  of  the  land  was  agam  in  fair 
way  of  beine  thoroughly  exhausted  by  its  defenders  and  its  foes. 

The  incidents  of  Anjou's  administration,  meantime,  during  the  year  1582, 
had  been  few  and  of  no  great  importance.  After  the  pompous  and  elaborate 
"  homage-making"  at  Antwerp,  ne  had,  in  the  month  of  July,  been  formally 
accepted,  by  writing,  as  duke  of  Gelderland  and  lord  of  Fnesland.  In  the 
same  month  he  had  been  ceremoniously  inaugurated  at  Bruges  as  count  of 
Flanders  —  an  occasion  upon  which  tJie  prince  of  Orange  had  been  present. 

In  the  midst  of  this  event,  an  attemjpt  was  made  upon  the  lives  both  of 
Orange  and  Anjou.  An  Italian,  named  Basa,  and  a  Spaniard,  called  Salseda, 
were  detected  m  a  scheme  to  administer  poison  to  both  princes,  and  when 
arrested,  confessed  that  they  had  been  hired  by  the  prince  of  Parma  to  com- 
pass this  double  assassination.  Basa  destroyed  hunself  in  prison.  His  body 
wai^,  however,  gibbeted,  with  an  inscription  that  he  had  attempted,  at  the 
instigation  of  Parma,  to  take  the  lives  of  Orange  and  Anjou.  Salseda,  less 
fortunate,  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  by 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses.  Sad  to  relate.  Immoral  Egmont,  younger 
son  and  namesake  of  the  great  general,  was  intimate  with  Salseda,  and  impli- 
cated in  this  base  desim.  His  motiber,  on  her  death-bed.  had  especially 
HTommended  the  youth  to  the  kindly  care  of  Orange.  Tne  young  nobfe 
was  imprisoned;  his  guilt  was  far  from  doubtful;  but  the  powerful  inter- 
cessions of  Orange  himself,  combined  with  E^ont's  near  relationship  to 
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the  French  queen,  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  permitted,  after  a  brief  captivity, 
to  take  his  departure  to  France.^ 


ANJOU'S  PLOT  AND  THE 


"FRENCH  fury" 


(1683) 


The  duke  of  Aniou,  intemperate,  inconstant,  and  unprincipled,  saw  that 
his  authority  was  but  the  shadow  of  power,  compared  to  the  deep-fixed 
practices  of  despotism  which  governed  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
French  officers,  who  formed  his  suite  and  possessed  all  his  confidence,  had 
no  difficulty  in  raising  his  discontent  into  treason  against  the  people  with 


The  St£jsn  at  Antwerp— Scbnb  or  the  Inquisition 

whom  he  had  made  a  solemn  compact.  The  result  of  their  councils  was  a 
deep-laid  plot  against  Flemish  liberty;  and  its  execution  was  ere  long  at- 
tempted. He  sent  secret  orders  to  the  governors  of  Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Dender- 
monde,  and  other  towns,  to  seize  on  and  hold  them  in  his  name;  reserving 
for  himself  the  infamy  of  the  enterprise  against  Antwerp.  To  prepare  for 
its  execution,  he  caused  his  numerous  army  of  French  and  Swiss  to  approach 
the  citv;  and  they  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  place  called 
Borgerhout. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1583,  the  duke  dined  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
under  the  pretext  of  proceeding  afterwards  to  review  his  armv  in  their  camp. 
He  set  out  at  noon,  accompanied  by  his  guard  of  two  hundred  horse;  and 
when  he  reached  the  second  drawbndge,  one  of  his  officers  gave  the  precon- 
certed signal  for  an  attack  on  the  Flemish  guard,  by  pretending  that  ne  bad 
fallen  and  broken  his  leg.  The  duke  called  out  to  his  followers,  "  Courage, 
courage!  the  town  is  ours!"  The  guard  at  the  gate  was  all  soon  despatehra; 
and  the  French  troops,  which  waited  outside  to  the  number  of  3,000,  rushed 
quickly  in,  furiouslv  shouting  the  war-cry,  "Town  taken!  town  takeni  kUl! 
kill!"  The  astonished  but  intrepid  citizens,  recovering  from  their  confusion, 
instantly  flew  to  arms.  All  differences  in  religion  or  politics  were  foigotten 
in  the  common  danger  to  their  freedom.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  men 
and  women,  rushed  alike  to  the  conflict. 
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The  ancient  spirit  of  Flanders  seemed  to  animate  all.  Workmra,  armed 
with  the  instruments  of  their  various  tiades,  started  frmn  their  shops  and 
flune  themselves  upon  the  enem^.  A  baker  sprane  from  the  cellar  where  he 
was  Kneading  his  dough,  and  with  his  oven  snovei  struck  a  Frrach  dracKxm 
to  the  ground.  Those  who  had  fire-arms^  after  emending  their  buUets, 
took  from  their  pouches  and  pockets  pieces  of  money,  which  they  bent  between 
their  teeth,  and  used  for  charing  their  arquebuses.  Ilie  French  were 
driven  successively  from  the  streets  and  ramparto,  and  the  cannons  planted 
on  the  latter  were  immediatelv  turned  agamst  the  reinforcements  which 
attempted  to  enter  the  town.  Tiie  French  were  ever]rwhere  beaten :  theduk» 
of  Anjou  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  reached  Dendermondei  after  tne  perilous 
necessity  of  passing  through  a  large  tract  of  inundated  country  [the  dtisens 
of  Mechlin  having  cut  the  dikes  to  unpede  his  march].  His  loss  m  this  base 
enterprise  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred,  while  that  of  the  dtisens  did  not 
exceed  eighty  men.  The  attempts  dmultaneouslv  made  on  the  other  towns 
succeeded  at  Dunkirk  and  Dendermonde;  but  all  the  others  fuled. 

The  character  of  the  prince  of  Orange  never  appeared  so  thorouj^y 
great  as  at  this  crisis.  With  wisdom  and  magnanimity  rarely  ecjualled  and 
never  surpassed,  he  threw  himself  and  his  authority  between  the  mdignation 
of  the  country  and  the  guilt  of  Anjou;  saving  the  former  from  excess,  and 
the  latter  from  execration.  The  disgraced  am  discomfited  duke  proffered 
to  the  states  excuses  as  mean  as  they  were  hypocritical^;  and  his  brother, 
the  king  of  France,  sent  a  special  envoy  to  intercede  for  him«  But  it  was  the 
influence  of  William  that  screened  the  culprit  from  public  reprobation  and 
ruin,  and  refined  for  him  the  place  and  power  which  he  might  easily  have 
secured  for  himself,  had  he  not  priied  the  welfare  of  his  country  far  above  all 
objects  of  private  advanta^. 

The  estates  of  the  Union,  beins  in  neat  perplexity  as  to  their  proper 
course,  now  applied  formally,  as  they  always  did  in  times  €t  danger  and 
doubt,  to  the  pnnce,  for  a  public  expression  of  lus  views.  Somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, he  compUed  with  their  wishes  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  his 
state  papers. 

II(»  was  far  from  palliating  the  crime,  or  from  denying  that  the  duke's 
rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Bordeaux  had  been  utterly  forfeited.  He  was 
now  askod  what  was  to  be  done.  Of  three  courses,  he  said,  one  must  be 
tak(»n:  they  must  make  their  peace  with  the  king,  or  consent  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Anjou,  or  use  all  the  strength  which  God  had  given  them  to  resist, 
singh^-lianded,  the  enemy.  The  French  could  do  the  NeUierlands  more  harm 
as  (*ii(»inies  than  the  Spaniards. 

Two  powerful  nations  like  France  and  Spain  would  be  too  much  to  have 
on  tlieir  liancis  at  once.  How  much  danger,  too,  would  be  incurred  by  braving 
at  once  the  ojK^n  wrath  of  the  French  kmg  and  the  secret  displeasure  of  the 
I^nghsh  (jueen!  She  had  warmly  recommended  the  duke  of  Anjou.  She 
had  siiid  that  honours  to  him  were  rendered  to  herself,  and  she  was  now 
entin^ly  oppos(Hl  to  their  keeping  the  present  quarrel  alive. 

The  r(\sult  of  these  representations  bjr  the  prince  —  of  frequent  letters 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  urging  a  reconciliation  —  and  of  the  professions  made 
by  the  chike  and  the  French  envoys,  was  a  provisional  arrangement,  signed 
on  the  26tli  and  28th  of  March  1583.  The  negotiations,  however,  were 
hinguid.  The  quarn^l  was  healed  on  the  surface,  but  confidence  so  recently 
and  violently  uprooted  was  slow  to  revive.    On  the  28th  of  June,  the  duke 

[*  He  as^rilMHl  the  ent«rpri86  pftrtly  to  aoddent,  and  parUj  to  th«  inrabordinatlon  of  his 

truups.  —  MtyrLKY.*] 
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of  Anjou  left  Dunkirk  for  Paris,  never  to  return  to  the  Netherlands,  but  he 
exchanged  on  his  departure  affectionate  letters  with  the  prince  and  the 
states.  M.  des  Pruneaux  remained  as  his  representative,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  arrangements  for  re-installing  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
sovereignty  which  he  had  so  basely  forfeited,  were  to  be  pushed  forward 
with  earnestness. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  married,  for  the  fourth 
time,  to  Louise,  widow  of  the  seigneur  de  Tehpiy,  and  daughter  of  the  illus- 
trious Coligny. 

In  August,  1583,  the  states  of  the  united  provinces  assembled  at  Ifidd- 
elburg  formally  offered  the  general  government  —  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  the  general  jjM^vereignty  —  to  the  prince,  warmly  ui^^ng  his 
acceptance  of  the  dignity.  Like  all  other  attempts  to  induce  the  acceptance, 
by  the  prince,  of  supreme  authority,  this  effort  proved  ineffectual,  from  the 
obstinate  unwillinmess  of  his  hand  to  receive  the  proffered  sceptre.  But, 
firmly  refusing  to  need  the  overtures  of  the  united  states,  and  of  Holland  in 
particular,  he  continued  to  further  the  re-establishment  of  Anjou  —  a  measure 
m  which,  as  he  deliberately  believed,  lay  the  only  chance  of  imion  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Parma,  meantime,  had  been  busily  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  sununer 
in  taking  up  many  of  the  towns  which  the  treason  of  Anjou  had  laid  open 
to  his  attacks.  Eindhoven,  Diest,  Dunkirk,  Nieuport,  and  other  places, 
were  successively  surrendered  to  royalist  generals.  On  the  22nd  of  Septem* 
ber,  1583,  the  city  of  Zutphen,  too,  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Tassis,  on. the 
fall  of  which  most  important  place  the  treason  of  Orange's  brother-in-law, 
C/Ount  van  den  Bergh,  governor  of  Gelderland,  was  revealed.  While  treason 
was  thus  favouring  the  royal  arms  in  the  north,  the  same  powerful  element, 
to  which  so  much  of  the  Netherland  misfortunes  had  always  been  owing, 
was  busy  in  Flanders. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1584  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ghent,  to  open  negotiations  with  Parma.  The  whole  n^otiation 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  new  incident,  the  demagogue  Hembyse 
having  been  discovered  in  a  secret  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city 
of  Dendermonde,  and  deliver  it  to  Parma.  The  old  acquaintance,  ally  and 
enemy  of  Hembyze  the  lord  of  Ryhove,  being  thoroughly  on  his  guard,  arrested 
his  old  comrade,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial  and  executed 
at  Ghent.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  thus  warned  by  word  and  deed, 
passed  an  earnest  resolution  to  have  no  more  intercourse  with  Parma,  but 
to  abide  faithfully  by  the  union.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  other 
Flemish  cities,  excepting,  unfortunately,  Bruges,  for  that  unportant  town, 
being  entirely  in  the  power  of  Chimay,  was  now  surrendered  by  hun  to  the 
royal  government. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1584,  Anjou  expired  at  Ch&teau  Thierry,  in  ffreat 
torture,  sweating  blood  from  every  pore,  and  under  circumstances  which,  as 
usual,  suggested  strong  suspicions  of  poison. 

FURTHER  ATTEMPTS  ON  WILLIAM'S  LIFE 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  ban  against  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  been 
hitherto  without  fruits,  for,  although  unsuccessful,  the  efforts  to  take  lids 
life,  and  earn  the  promised  guerdon,  had  been  incessant.  The  attempt  of 
Jaureguy,  at  Antwerp,  of  Salseda  and  Basa  at  Bruges,  have  been  related, 
and  in  March,  1583,  moreover,  one  Pietro  Dordogno  was  executed  in  Antwerp 
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for  endeavouring  to  assaadnate  the  prihoe.  Before  his  death^  he  ecHifeaBed 
that  he  had  come  from  Spam  solely  for  the  purpose.  In  April,  1584,  Hans 
Hanzoon.  a  merchant  ot  Fluidiing,  had  been  ezeeuted  for  attempting  to 
destroy  the  prince  by  means  of  gunpowder^oonoeafed  under  his  house  in  that 
city,  and  under  his  seat  in  the  church.  Within  two  years  th^fe  had  been 
five  distinct  attempts  to  assassinate  the  prince,  all  of  tn€m  mth  the  privity 
of  the  Spanish  government.    A  dxth  was  soon  to  follow. 

In  the  summer  of  1584,  William  of  Orange  was  residing  at  Delft,  where 
his  wife,  Louise  de  Coligny,  had  given  birth,  in  tfa^reoedins  winter,  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  stadholder,  Frecferick  Hemy.  Tne  child  had  re- 
ceived these  names  from  his  two  godfathers,  the  kingsof  Denmark  and  of 
Navarre,  and  his  baptism  had  been  cetebrated  with  much  rejoicing  on  the 
12th  of  June,  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Francis  Guion,  in  realitv  Balthasar  G&rard,  a  fanatical  Oatholie,  before 
reaching  man's  estate,  haa  formed  the  deogn  of  murdering  the  pnnce  dt 
Orange,  ''who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  seemed  liu  to  remain  a  rebel  a^dnst  the 
Catholic  king,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  disturb  the  repose  of  toe  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  reli^on."  Parma  had  long  been  looking  for  a  good  man  to 
murder  Oranse,  feeling — as  Philip,  Granvella>  and  all  fonner  governors  of  the 
Netherlands  had  felt — that  this  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  royal 
authority  in  any  part  of  the  provinces.  Many  unsatisfactory  assawrins  had 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  Alessandro  had  paki  money  in 
hand  to  various  individuals — Italians,  Spaniards,  Lorrainers,  Scotchmen, 
Englishmen  —  who  had  generally  spent  tm  sums  received  without  attempt- 
ing the  job.  Others  were  supposed  to  be  still  encaged  in  the  enterprise,  and 
at  that  moment  there  were  four  persons — each  ummown  to  the  othm,  and  €i 
different  nations  —  in  the  city  of  Delft,  seeking  to  compass  the  death  of  Wl' 
liam  the  Silent.  Shag-eared,  military,  hursute  ruflians  —  exiaptains  €i  free 
companies  and  such  marauders  —  were  daU^  (^erinff  theur  services;  th^fe  was 
no  lack  of  them,  and  they  had  done  but  httie.  now  ehould  Faiina,  seeing 
this  obscure,  under-sized,  thin-bearded,  run-awa]^  clerk  before  him,  expect 
pith  and  energv  from  hun?  He  thouj^t  him  quite  unfit  for  an  enterprise 
of  inoinent,  and  declared  as  much  to  his  secret  councillors  and  to  the  king. 

A  second  letter  decided  Parma  so  far  that  he  authorised  Assonleville  to 
encourage  the  younf^  man  in  his  attempt,  and  to  promise  that  the  reward 
sliould  be  given  to  him  in  case  of  success,  and  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his 
death. 

Certain  despatches  having  been  entrusted  to  Gerard,  he  travelled  post 
liast(^  to  D(»lft,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  letters  had  haitUy  been  delivered 
Ixfore  he  was  sununoned  in  person  to  the  chamber  of  the  pnnce.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  such  as  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for.  Gerard,  had,  more- 
over, made  no  preparation  for  an  interview  so  entirely  unexpected,  haa  oonie 
unannfHl,  and  had  formed  no  plan  for  escape.  He  was  obliged  to  fornjo  his 
pn»y  when  most  within  his  reach.  Gerard  now  came  to  Delft.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  bells  were  tolling  for  church.  Upon  leaving  the 
liousc^  he  loitennl  about  the  courtvard,  furtivelv  examining  the  premises, 
so  tliat  a  sergeant  of  halberdiers  asked  him  whv  he  was  wuting  there.  Bal* 
tliasar  meekly  replied  that  he  was  desirous  of  attending  divine  worship  in 
tlu^  church  oppasite,  but  added,  pointing  to  his  shabby  and  travel-stamed 
attire,  that,  without  at  least  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  stockinm,  he  was  unfit 
to  join  the  congregation.  Insignificant  as  ever,  the  smaU,  pious,  durty 
stranger  (»xcit(»(l  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  good-natured  sergeant.  He 
fortliwith  siKjke  of  the  wants  of  Gerard  to  an  officer,  by  idiom  they  were 
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communicated  to  Orange  himself,  and  the  prince  instantly  ordered  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  given  him.    Thus  Balthasar  obtained  from  Williiun's  charity 
what  Parma's  thrift  had  denied  —  a  fund  for  carrying  out  his  purpose!    * 
Next  morning,  with  the  money  thus  procured,  he  purchased  a  pair  of 

Eistols,  or  small  carabines,  from  a  soldier,  chaffering  long  about  the  price 
ecause  the  vender  could  not  supply  a  particular  kind  of  chopped  bullets  or 
slugs  which  he  desired.  Before  the  sunset  of  the  following  day  that  soldier 
had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and  died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what 
purpose  the  pistols  had  been  bought. 

On  Tuesclay,  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  the  prince, 
with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his 
family,  went  to  the  dining-room.  At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose  from 
table.  The  prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private  apartments 
above.  He  had  only  reached  the  second  stair,  when  a  man  emer^d  from 
the  sunken  arch,  and  standing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged  a 
pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three  balls  entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing 
quite  through  him,  struck  with  violence  against  the  wall  beyond.  The  prince 
exclaimed  in  French,  as  he  felt  the  wound,  "  0  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul!    O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people!" 

These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  save  that  when  his  sister,  Cath- 
erine of  Schwarzburg,  immediately  afterwards  asked  him  if  he  commended 
his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered,  "Yes."  The  prince  was  then 
placed  on  the  stairs  for  an  instant,  when  he  immediately  be^n  to  swoon.  He 
was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room,  where  in  a  few  minutes 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 

The  murderer  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  through  the  side  door,  and 
sped  swiftly  up  the  narrow  lane.  He  had  almost  reachM  the  ramparts,  from 
which  he  intended  to  spring  into  the  moat,  when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  As  he  rose,  he  was  seized  by  several  pages  and  halberdiers,  who  had 
pursued  him  from  the  house.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  house,  where  he 
unmediately  underwent  a  preliminary  examination  before  the  city  magis- 
trates. He  was  afterwards  subjected  to  excruciating  tortures;  for  the  fury 
against  the  wretch  who  had  destroyed  the  Father  of  the  country  was  uncon- 
trollable, and  William  the  Silent  was  no  longer  alive  to  intercede  —  as  he  had 
often  done  before  —  in  behalf  of  those  who  assailed  his  life. 

After  sustaining  day  after  day  the  most  horrible  tortures,  he  conversed 
with  ease,  and  even  eloquence,  answering  all  questions  addressed  to  him 
with  apparent  sincerity.  His  constancy  in  suffering  so  astounded  his  judges 
that  they  believed  him  supported  by  witchcraft.  "  Scce  homo  /"  he  exclaimed, 
from  time  to  time,  with  insane  blasphemy,  as  he  raised  his  blood-streaming 
head  from  the  bench. 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  the  assassin  was  execrable  —  a  crime 
against  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whom  it  professed  to  avenge.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  right  hand  of  Gerard  should  be  burned  off  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  that  his  flesh  should  be  torn  from  his  bones  with  pincers  in  six  different 
places,  that  he  should  be  quartered  and  disembowelled  alive,  that  his  heart 
should  be  torn  from  his  bosom  and  flung  in  his  face,  and  that,  finally,  his  head 
should  be  taken  off.  Not  even  his  horrible  crime,  with  its  endless  conse- 
quences, nor  the  natural  frenzy  of  indignation  which  it  had  excited,  could 
justify  this  savage  decree,  to  rebuke  which  the  murdered  hero  might  have 
almost  risen  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The  sentence  was  literally  executed 
on  the  14th  of  July,  the  criminal  supporting  its  horrors  with  the  same  astonish- 
ing fortitude. 
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The  rewairl  promised  by  Philip  to  the  man  who  shoulcl  murder  Orance 
was  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Gerard.  Parma  informed  liis  sovoreigQ  tliat  the 
"poor  man"  had  bt^n  executed,  but  that  his  father  and  mother  were  still 
living,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  payment  of  that  '*  merced"  which  '*  the 
laudable  and  generous  deed  ha<l  so  well  deserved."  This  was  acconlingl^ 
done,  and  the  excellent  parents,  ennobled  and  enriched  by  the  crime  of  theu^ 
son,  received^  instead  of  the  tuv-enty-five  thousand  crowns  promised  in  the 
ban,  the  three  aeigniorics  of  Ltevremont^  Hostal^  and  Dampmartin,  in  the 
Franche-Comt^,  and  took  their  place  at  once  among  the  landed  aristocracy. 
Thus  the  bounty  of  the  prince  had  furnished  the  weapon  by  which  his  life 
was  destrojredj  and  his  estates  supplied  the  fund  out  of  which  the  assa^isin's 
family  received  the  price  of  blood.  At  a  later  day,  when  the  unfortunate 
eldest  son  of  Orange  returned  frnm  Spain  after  twenty-seven  years'  absence^ 
a  changeling  and  a  Spanianl,  the  reHtt>nUion  of  those  very  estates  was  offerea 
to  him  by  Philip  II,  provided  he  would  continue  to  pay  a  fixetl  proportion  nf 
their  rents  to  the  family  of  his  father's  murderer.  The  education  which 
Philip  William  ha*!  rt*ceiVG<i,  under  the  king's  ausf^ices,  ha<l,  however,  not 
entirely  destroyer!  all  his  human  feelings^  arul  he  rejected  the  propoijtfil  with 
scorn.  The  estates  remained  with  the  Gerard  family,  and  the  patents  of 
nobility  which  they  hat!  received  were  uswi  to  justify  their  exemption  fn>rn 
certain  taxes,  until  the  union  of  Franche-Comt^  with  Fnuiot.%  when  a  French 
governor  tore  (he  documents  in  picc*.«  an<l  trampled  them  under  foot. 

William  of  t>range,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  wa^*  aged  fifty-one  years 
and  sixteen  <laya.  He  left  twelve  children.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Eg- 
mont,  he  ha<l  one  son,  Philip,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwanis  married 
to  Count  Hohcnlohe,  By  hi^i  second  wife,  Anna  of  Saxony,  he  had  one  son, 
the  celebrated  Maurice  of  Naneciu,  and  two  daughters^  Anna,  married  aftex* 
wards  to  her  eouyin,  Count  William  hrnm^  and  Emilia,  who  oMjxjutit^d  Emman- 
uel, son  of  the  pretender  of  Pnrlugah  By  Cliarlotte  de  Bourbon,  his  third 
wife,  he  had  ihix  daughters;  and  by  his  fourth,  Louise  dc  Cofigny,  one  eon, 
Frederick  William,  afterwards  stadnolder  of  the  republic  in  her  most  palmy 
days.  The  prince  was  entombed  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Delft,  amid  the 
tears  of  a  whole  nation.  Never  was  a  more  extensive,  unaffected,  and  legiti- 
mate sorrow  felt  at  the  death  of  any  human  being. 

motley's  estimate  of   WILLIAM   THE  SILENT 

The  life  and  labours  of  Orange  luul  established  the  emancipated  common- 
wealth upon  a  secure  foundation,  but  his  death  rendered  the  union  of  all  the 
Netherlands  into  one  republic  hopeless.  The  efforts  of  the  malcontent  nobles, 
tlie  religious  tliseord,  the  cnnmmimate  ability,  both  political  and  military, 
of  Panna,  all  combined  with  the  lamentable  loss  of  William  the  Silent,  to 
separate  forever  the  southern  and  Catholic  provinces  from  the  northern  con- 
federacy. So  long  as  the  prince  remained  alivi*,  he  was  the  Father  of  the 
whole  country;  the  Netherlands  —  Having  only  tlic  two  Walloon  prrjvinces 
—  constitutijjg  a  whole,  Philip  and  Granvella  H*crc  right  m  their  estimate 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  prince's  death;  in  believing  that  an 
assassin's  hand  could  achieve  more  than  all  the  wiles  which  Hpanisli  or  Italian 
statesmanship  could  teach,  or  all  the  annies  which  Siiain  or  Ilaly  Of>uld  muster 

Had  he  liv*^l  twenty  years  lorqEcr,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  Steven  prtjvinces 
would  have  Iw^en  seventeen;  and  that  the  Spanish  title  would  have  tx^n  for- 
ever extinguislied  both  in  Nether  Germany  and  Celtic  Gauh  Although 
there  was  to  be  the  length  of  two  bunmn  generations  more  of  warfare  ere 
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Spain  acknowledged  the  new  government,  yet  before  the  termination  of  that 
period  the  united  states  had  become  the  first  naval  power  and  one  of  the  naost 
considerable  commonwealths  in  the  world;  while  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  political  independence  of  the  land,  together  with  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  ancient  foreign  tyranny  from  the  soil,  had  been  achieved  ere 
the  eyes  of  William  were  closed.  The  repubUc  existed,  in  fact,  from  the 
moment  of  the  abjuration  in  1581. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Netherland  Republic  has  been  at  the  same 
time  the  biography  of  William  the  Silent.  This,  while  it  gives  unity  to  the 
narrative,  renders  an  elaborate  description  of  his  character  superfiuous.  That 
life  was  a  noble  Christian  epic;  inspired  with  one  great  purpose  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close;  the  stream  flowing  ever  from  one  fountain  with 
expanding  fulness,  but  retaining  all  its  ori^al  purity. 

He  was  more  than  anything  else  a  religious  man.  From  his  trust  in  God, 
he  ever  derived  support  and  consolation  in  the  darkest  hours.  Sincerely 
and  deliberately  himself  a  convert  to  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  reader  to 
extend  freedom  of  worship  to  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Anabaptists 
on  the  other,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  than  he  that  the  reformer 
who  becomes  in  his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious. 

His  firmness  was  allied  to  his  piety.  His  constancy  in  bearing  the  whole 
weight  of  as  unequal  a  struggle  as  men  have  ever  imdertaken,  was  the  theme 
of  admiration  even  to  his  enemies.  The  rock  in  the  ocean,  "  tranquil  amid 
raging  billows,''  was  the  favourite  emblem  by  which  his  friends  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  firmness.  A  prince  of  high  rank  and  with  royal  revenues, 
he  stripped  himself  of  station,  wealth,  almost  at  times  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  became,  in  his  country's  cause,  nearly  a  beggar  as  well  as 
an  outlaw.  Ten  years  after  his  death,  the  account  bNetweennis  executors 
and  his  brother  John  amoimted  to  1,400,000  florins  due  to  the  count,  secured 
by  various  pledges  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  it  was  finally  settled 
upon  this  basis.  He  was  besides  largely  indebtea  to  every  one  of  his  powerful 
relatives,  so  that  the  payment  of  the  encumbrances  upon  his  estate  very 
nearly  justified  the  fears  of  his  children.  While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore, 
he  poured  out  these  enormous  sums  like  water,  and  firmly  refused  a  hearing 
to  the  tempting  offers  of  the  royal  government,  upon  the  other  hand  he  proved 
the  disinterested  nature  of  his  services  by  declining,  year  after  year,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  provinces;  and  by  only  acceptmg,  in  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  when  refusal  had  become  almost  impossible,  the  limited,  constitu- 
tional supremacy  over  that  portion  of  them  which  now  makes  the  realm  of 
his  descendants.  He  lived  and  died,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country: 
"  God  pity  this  poor  people ! "  were  his  dying  words. 

His  intellectual  faculties  were  various  and  of  the  highest  order.  He  had 
the  exact,  practical,  and  combining  qualities  which  make  the  great  commander, 
and  his  friends  claimed  that,  in  military  genius,  he  was  second  to  no  captain 
in  Europe.*  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  of  partial  attachment,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  Charles  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  capacity 
for  the  field.  His  fortification  of  Philippeville  and  Charlemont,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  —  his  passage  of  the  Maas  in  Alva's  sight  —  his  unfortunate  but 
well-ordered  campaign  against  that  general  —  his  sublime  plan  of  relief,  pro- 
jected and  successfully  directed  at  last  from  his  sick  bed,  for  the  bc»i^ed 
city  of  Leyden  —  will  always  remain  monuments  of  his  practical  military 
skill. 

*  **  Belli  artihtta  neminem  auo  tempore parem  Juilmit,"  sa^rs  Everard  van  B^yd.! 
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Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues  —  constancy  in  disasteri  devotion  to  duty, 
hopefulness  in  defeat  —  no  man  ever  possessed  a  laiger  share.  He  arrived, 
through  a  series  of  reverses,  at  a  perfect  victory.  He  planted  a  free  common* 
wealth  under  the  very  battery  of  the  Inquisition  in  defiance  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  existing.  He  was,  therefore,  a  conqueror  in  the  loftiest 
sense,  for  he  conquered  uberty  and  a  naticmal  existence  for  a  whole  people. 
The  contest  was  long,  and  he  fell  in  the  struggle,  but  the  victory  was  to  the 
dead  hero,  not  to  the  living  monarch.  It  b  to  oe  remembered,  too,  that  he 
always  wrought  with  inferior  instruments.  His  troops  were  usually  mer> 
cenaries,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  mutiny  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  while  he 
was  opposed  by  the  most  formidable  veterans  of  Europe,  commanded  suo- 
cessively  by  the  first  captains  of  the  axe.  That,  with  no  lieutenant  of 
eminent  vaJour  or  experience,  save  only  ms  brother  Loius,  and  mth  none 
at  all  after  that  chieftain's  death.  William  of  Oraneje  should  succeed  in  baffling 
the  efforts  of  Alva,  Requesens,  Don  John  of  Austria^  and  Akssandro  Famese 
—  men  whose  names  are  among  the  most  brilliant  m  the  militiuy  annab  of 
the  world  —  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  his  warlike  ability.  At  the 
period  of  his  death  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  obedient  provinces  to  two; 
only  Artois  and  Hainault  acknowledging  Philip,  wbik  the  other  fifteen  were 
in  open  revolt,  the  greater  part  having  solemnly  foiswom  their  sovereign. 

The  supremacy  of  his  political  genius  was  entirely  beymid  question.  He 
was  the  first  statesman  of  the  age.  The  quickness  of  his  perception  was  only 
equalled  by  the  caution  which  enabled  him  to  mature  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound.  He  flovemed  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  a  great  nation  as  if  they  had  been  But  the  k^ys 
and  chords  of  one  vast  instrument;  and  his  hand  rarely  failed  to  evoke  hiuv 
mony  even  out  of  the  wildest  storms.  The  turbulent  city  of  Ghmt,  ndiich 
could  obey  no  other  master,  which  even  the  haughty  emperor  could  only 
crush  without  controlling,  was  ever  responsive  to  the  masteMiand  of  Oraon. 
His  presence  scared  away  Hembyie  and  his  bairlike  crew^  confounded  ttie 
Bchemes  of  John  Kasimir,  frustrated  the  wiles  of  prince  Gnimay,  and  wlule 
he  lived,  Ghent  was  what  it  ought  always  to  have  renuuned,  me  bulwark, 
as  it  had  been  the  cradle,  of  popular  lib^y.  After  his  death  it  became  its 
tomb. 

His  power  of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  he  manifested  in  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  has  b^n  usually  exhibited  by  statesmen.  He  possessed  a 
ready  elocnience  —  sometimes  impassioned,  oftener  argumentative,  always 
rational.  His  influence  over  his  audience  was  imexampled  in  the  annak  of 
that  country  or  age;  yet  he  never  condescended  to  flatter  the  neople.  He 
never  followed  the  nation,  but  always  led  her  in  the  path  of  auty  and  of 
honour,  and  was  much  more  prone  to  rebuke  the  vices  tnan  to  pander  to  the 
pa^ssions  of  his  hearers.  He  never  failed  to  administer  ample  chastisement 
to  parsimony,  to  jealousy,  to  insubordination,  to  intolerance,  to  infidelity, 
wherever  it  was  due,  nor  feared  to  confront  the  states  or  thepeople  in  their 
mast  angry  hours,  and  to  tell  them  the  truth  to  their  faces.  Wnile,  therefore, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  rebuke,  and  always  too  honest  to  flatter,  he  at  the  same 
time  possessed  the  eloquence  which  could  convince  or  persuade.  He  knew 
how  to  reach  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  His  orations, 
whether  extemporaneous  or  prepared  —  his  written  messasea  to  the  statash 
general,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  to  the  mimicipal  bocues  —  his  private 
correspondence  with  men  of  all  ranks,  from  emperors  and  kings  down  to 
secretaries,  and  even  children  —  all  show  an  easy  flow  of  language,  a  fulness 
of  thought,  a  power  of  expression  rare  in  that  age,  a  fund  of  hi^oncal  allusion. 
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a  considerable  power  of  imagination,  a  warmth  of  sentimenti  a  breadth  of 
view,  a  directness  of  purpose  —  a  range  of  qualities,  in  short,  which  would 
in  themselves  have  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  master-minds  of  his  century, 
had  there  been  no  other  monument  to  his  memory  than  the  remains  of  his 
spoken  or  written  eloquence.  The  bulk  of  his  penormances  in  this  depart- 
ment was  prodigious.  Not  even  Philip  was  more  industrious  in  the  cabmet. 
Not  even  Granvella  held  a  more  facile  pen.  He  wrote  and  spoke  eaually  well 
in  French,  German,  or  Flemish;  and  ne  possessed,  besides,  Spanisn,  Italian, 
Latin.  The  weight  of  his  correspondence  alone  would  have  ahnost  sufiSced 
for  the  common  industry  of  a  lifetime,  and  although  many  volumes  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  have  been  published,  there  remam  in  the  various  archives 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  many  documents  from  his  hand  which  will 

Erobably  never  see  the  light.    The  efforts  made  to  destroy  the  Netherlands 
y  the  most  laborious  and  painstaking  of  tjrrants  were  counteracted  by  the 
industry  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  patriots. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  many  characteristics  deserving  of  grave  censure,  but 
his  enemies  have  adopted  a  simpler  process.  They  have  been  able  to  detect 
few  flaws  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  have  denounced  it  in  eross.  It  is  not 
that  his  character  was  here  and  there  defective,  but  that  the  eternal  jewel 
was  false.    The  patriotism  was  counterfeit;    the  self-abnegation  and   the 

Senerosity  were  counterfeit.  He  was  governed  only  by  ambition  —  by  a 
esire  of  personal  advancement.  They  never  attempted  to  deny  his  talents, 
his  industry,  his  vast  sacrifices  of  wealth  and  station;  but  they  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  he  could  have  been  inspired  by  any  but  unworthy  motives.*  But  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  a  careful  observation  of  imdisputed  facts,  and  by  a 

>  *' A  man  bom  to  the  greatest  fame,"  says  Bentiyoglio,i  *'if,  content  with  Ua  foTtnnes, 
be  bad  not  sougbt  amid  precipices  for  a  stiU  greater  one."    Wbile  paying  homage  to  the 
■        '  ■ ■   rinalTk" 


extraordinary  genius  of  tbe  prince,  to  bis  energy,  eloquence,  perspicacity  in  alTkinda  of  aflEain, 
bis  absolute  dominion  over  tbe  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  his  consummate  skill  in  improTing 
his  own  position  and  taking  advantage  of  tbe  false  moves  of  his  adversary,  the  cardinal  pro- 
ceeds to  accuse  him  of  '*  ambition,  fraud,  audacity,  and  rapacity."  The  last  qualification  seems 
sufficiently  absurd  to  those  who  have  even  superficially  studied  the  life  of  William  the  Silent. 
Of  course,  tbe  successive  changes  of  religion  by  the  prince  are  ascribed  to  motives  of  interest 
—  "  Videsi  variare  di  Beligione  secondo  ehe  varto  d^tnteresn.  Da  ftMcititto  in  Otrmaniaf^ 
Luterano.  Basaato  in  Fiandra  mostroaai  CcUtolico,  Al  prindpio  detta  rivoUe  st  diehiara 
fautore  delle  nuove  aette  ma  non  profesaore  manifesto  d*aleuna;  ainehe  finahnenU  gliparve  di 
aeguitar  qtieUa  de*  Calviniati,  come  la  pi^  contraria  di  tuUe  alia  Baliotone  OatMica  doaienuia 
dal  RS  di  Spagna,"  The  cardinal  does  not  add  that  tbe  conversion  of  the  prince  to  the  refonncd 
relififion  was  at  tbe  blackest  hour  of  tbe  Reformation.  Cabrera  ^  is  cooler  and  coarser.  Ae- 
cordlnff  to  him  tbe  prince  was  a  mere  impostor.  The  emperor  even  had  been  often  cantioned 
as  to  bis  favourite's  arrogance,  deceit,  and  ingratitude,  and  warned  that  tbe  prince  was  "a  fox 
who  would  eat  up  all  bis  majesty's  chickens.  Wbile  acknowledging  that  he  "  could  talk  weU 
of  public  afitairs,"  and  that  he  "entertained  tbe  ambassadors  and  nobility  with  splendoor  and 
ma^ificence,"  the  historian  proclaims  him,  however,  **  faithless  and  mendadons,  a  flatterer 
and  a  cheat."*"  Tassis**  accused  tbe  prince  of  poisoning  Count  Bossu  with  oysters,  and  that 
Strada^*  bad  a  long  story  of  his  attending  tbe  death-bed  of  that  nobleman  in  order  to  sneer  at 
tbe  viaticum.  We  have  also  seen  tbe  simple  and  heartfelt  regret  which  the  prince  ezpreesed  in 
his  private  letters  for  Bossu's  death  and  tbe  solid  service  which  be  rendered  to  him  in  life.  Of 
false  accusations  of  this  nature  there  was  no  end.  One  of  tbe  most  atrocioas  has  been  recently 
resuscitated.  A  certain  Christophe  de  Holstein  accused  tbe  prince  in  1678  of  having  instigated 
him  to  murder  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick.  Tbe  assassin  undertook  tbe  job,  bat  seems  to  naTS 
been  deterred  by  a  mysterious  bleeding  at  bis  nose  from  proceeding  with  the  boslnesa.  As 
this  respectable  witness,  by  his  own  confession,  had  murdered  bis  own  brother,  for  money,  and 
two  merchants  besides,  had  moreover  been  concerned  in  tbe  killing  or  plundering  of  a  "  cnrate, 
a  monk,  and  two  hermits,"  and  bad  been  all  bis  life  a  professional  biffhwayman  and  assasrin, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  his  statements.  Probably  a  thousand  such  calanmlee 
were  circulated  at  different  times  against  tbe  prince.  Yet  tbe  testimony  of  this  wretched  male- 
factor is  gravely  reproduced,  at  tbe  expiration  of  near  three  centuries,  as  if  it  were  admissible 
in  any  healthy  court  of  historical  justice.  Truly  says  the  adage :  "  CahmnieM  to^faws,  H  sa 
reatera  quelque  chose,'* 
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diligent  collation  of  public  and  private  documents^  it  would  siM^m  that  no 
man  —  not  even  Waidiington  —  has  ever  been  inspired  by  a  purer  patriotiisra. 
At  any  rate,  the  charge  of  ambition  and  self-seeking  can  only  be  answered 
by  a  reference  to  the  whole  picture.  The  wortls,  the  deeds  of  the  man  are 
there.  As  much  as  possible,  his  inmost  soul  is  revealed  in  his  confidential 
letters,  and  he  who  looks  in  a  right  spirit  will  hardly  fail  to  find  what  be 
desires. 

Whether  originally  of  a  timid  temperament  or  not,  he  was  certainl^y 
possessed  of  perfect  courage  at  last.  In  8iege  and  battle  —  in  the  deadly  air 
of  pestilential  cities  —  in  the  long  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  which  cornea 
from  unduly  protracted  labour  and  anxiety  —  amid  the  countless  conspiracies 
of  assassins  —  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death  in  every  shape.  Within  two 
years,  five  diflferent  attempts  against  his  life  bad  been  discovered.  Rank  and 
fortune  were  offered  to  any  mmefactor  who  would  compass  the  murder.  He 
had  already  been  shot  through  the  head,  and  almost  mortally  woundeiL 
Under  such  circumstances  even  a  brave  man  might  havp  seen  a  pitfall  at 
every  step,  a  dagger  in  every  hand,  and  poison  in  every  cup.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  ever  cheerful,  and  hardly  took  more  prt^caution  than  ufsual, 
"God  in  his  mercy/'  said  he,  with  unaffected  simplicity,  '*will  maintain  my 
innocence  and  my  honour  auring  my  life  and  in  future  ages.  As  to  my 
fortune  and  my  life,  I  have  dedicated  both,  long  since,  to  his  service.  He 
will  do  therewith  what  pleases  him  for  his  glory  and  my  salvation,"  Thus 
his  suspicions  were  not  even  excited  by  the  ominous  face  of  (i<5rard,  when  he 
first  presenter  I  himst*lf  at  the  dining-room  door.  The  prince  laughed  off  his 
wife's  prophetic  apprehension  at  the  sight  of  his  murderer,  and  was  a^i  clK*t^rful 
as  usual  to  the  last. 

He  possessed,  too,  that  which  to  the  heathen  philoewpher  seemetl  the 
greatest  good  —  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.  His  physical  frame  was 
after  death  foimd  so  perfect  that  a  lone  life  might  have  been  in  store  for  him, 
notwithstanding  all  which  he  had  enaure<h  The  desperate  illness  of  1574, 
the  frightful  gunshot  wound  inflirtef  1  by  Jaurcguy  in  15S2,  had  left  no  traces. 
The  pn)rsicians  pronouncetl  that  hit*  Ixxly  presented  an  ii^sfx^ct  of  perfect 
health.  His  temperament  was  cheerful  At  table,  the  j)Iea*ures  of  which, 
in  moderation,  were  his  only  relaxation,  he  was  always  animated  and  merry, 
and  this  jocoseness  was  partly  natural,  partly  intentional  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  his  country's  trial,  he  affecte^l  a  serenity  which  he  was  far  from  ftH>l- 
ing,  so  that  his  apparent  gaiety  at  momentous  epochs  was  even  c/^nsureH  by 
(hillards,  who  could  not  comprehend  its  philosophy,  nor  applaud  the  flippancy 
of  William  the  Silent' 

He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sorrows  upon  his 
shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the  last  word  upon  nis  lijps, 
save  the  simple  affirmative  with  which  the  soldier  who  had  been  battling 
for  the  right  all  his  lifetime  commended  his  soul  in  dying  **to  his  great  mp- 
tain,  Christ/'  The  people  were  grateful  and  affectionate,  for  they  trusted  the 
character  of  their  '*Fatner  William/*  and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny 
could  collect  ever  dimmed  to  their  eyes  the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  in  thetr  darkest  calamities,  to  look  for  light. 
As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding-star  of  a  brave  nation,  and  when  he 
died  the  httle  children  cried  in  the  streets,* 
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CHAPTER  IX 


LEICESTER  IN  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES 
[1584-1698  A.D.] 

William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  had  been  murdered  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1584.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  imiversal  disaster  than  the 
one  thus  brought  about  by  the  hand  of  a  single  obscure  fanatic.  For  nearly 
twenty  jrears  the  character  of  the  prince  had  been  expanding  steadily  as  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  increased.  Habit,  necessity,  and  the  natural 
gifts  of  the  man  had  combined  to  invest  him  at  last  with  an  authority  which 
seemed  more  than  human.  There  was  such  general  confidence  in  his  sagacity, 
coura^,  and  purity  that  the  nation  had  come  to  think  wi^  his  bnun  and  to 
act  with  his  hand.  It  was  natural  that,  for  an  instant,  there  diould  be  a 
feeling  as  of  absolute  and  helpless  paralysis. 

The  ban  of  the  pope  and  the  offered  gold  of  the  king  had  acoomplished 
a  victory  greater  than  any  yet  achieved  by  the  armies  of  Spain.  briUiant  as 
had  been  their  triumphs  on  the  blood-stained  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  Had 
that  ''exceeding  proud,  neat,  and  spruce"  doctor  of  laws,  William  Parry, 
who  had  been  busying  himself  at  about  the  same  time  witii  his  memorable 
project  against  the  queen  of  England,  proved  as  successful  as  Balthasar 
Gerard,  the  fate  of  Christendom  would  have  been  still  darker. 

Yet  such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  day.  A  small,  dull,  elderiy, 
imperfectly  educated,  patient,  plodding  invalid,  with  white  hair  and  pro- 
truding under-jaw  and  dreary  visage,  was  sitting  day  after  day,  selaom 
speaking,  never  smiling,  seven  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  at 
a  writing  table  covered  with  heaps  of  interminable  despatches,  in  a  cabmet 
far  away  beyond  the  seas  and  mountains,  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain.  A 
clerk  or  two,  noiselessly  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  from  time  to  time. 
fetching  fresh  bundles  of  letters  and  takinjg  away  others  —  all  written  and 
composed  by  secretaries  or  high  functionaries  —  and  all  to  be  scrawled  over 
in  the  margm  by  the  diligent  old  man  in  a  big  schoolboy's  hand  and  style  — 
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ri584  A.D.] 

if  ever  schoolboy,  even  in  the  sixteenth  oentmy,  oould  write  so  illwiUy  or 
express  himself  so  awkwardly;  couriers  in  the  courfejrard  airiving  from  or 
departing  for  the  uttermost  paurts  of  earth  —  Asia,  Amca,  America,  Europe 
—  to  fetch  and  carry  these  mterminable  ^istles  which  contamed  the  urre- 
sponsible  commands  of  this  one  individual,  and  were  freighted  with  the  doom 
and  destiny  of  countless  millions  of  the  worid's  inhabitants  —  such  was  the 
system  of  government  agidnst  which  the  Netl^ands  had  protested  and 
revolted.  It  was  a  fifystem  under  which  their  fields  had  been  made  desolate, 
their  cities  burned  and  pillag^,  their  men  hanged,  burned,  drowned,  or 
hacked  to  pieces;  their  women  subjected  to  eveiy  outrage:  and  to  put  an 
end  to  which  they  had  been  devoting  their  treasure  and  their  blood  for  neariy 
the  length  of  one  generation.  It  was  a  crj^stem,  too,  which,  among  other  re- 
sults, tmd  just  brought  about  the  death  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  Europe, 
and  had  nearly  efifected  simultaneously  the  murder  of  the  most  eminent 
sovereign  in  the  world.  The  industrious  Hiilip^  safe  and  tranquil  in  the 
depths  of  the  Escorial,  saving  his  prayers  three  tmies  a  daywith  exemplary 
regularity,  had  just  sent  three  bullets  throuj^  the  bodv  of  vniliam  the  silent 
at  his  dining-room  door  in  Delft.  ''  Had  it  only  been  done  two  years  eariier/' 
observed  the  patient  old  man,  ''much  trouble  might  have  been  tspsjed  me; 
but  it  is  better  late  than  never.'' 

Philip  stood  enfeoffed,  by  divine  decree^  of  all  America,  the  East  Indies, 
the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  the  better  portion  of  Italy,  the  seventeen  Nether- 
lands, and  many  other  possessions  far  and  near;  and  k  contmiplated  annex- 
ing to  this  extensive  property  the  kingdoms  of  France,  of  Enmnd,  and  Ire- 
land. The  holy  league,  maintained  by  the  sword  of  Guise,  the  pc^'s  ban, 
Spanish  ducats,  Italian  condottieri,  and  German  mercenaries,  was  to  exter- 
minate heresy  and  establish  the  Spanish  dominion  in  France.  The  same 
machinery,  aided  by  the  pistol  or  noniard  of  the  assassin,  was  to  substitute 
for  English  protestantism  and  En^and's  queen  the  Roman  Gathdic  religion 
and  a  foreign  sovereign.  ''The  holy  league,"  said  Duplessis-Momay,^  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  the  age,  "has  destined  us  all  to  the  same  sacri- 
fice. The  ambition  of  the  Spaniara,  which  has  overieaped  so  many  lands  and 
soiis,  thinks  nothing  inaccessible." 

The  Nctherlancfe  revolt  had  therefore  assumed  world-wide  proportions. 
Had  it  been  merely  the  rebellion  of  provinces  against  a  sovereign,  the  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  would  have  been  more  local  and  temporary.  But 
tli(^  period  was  one  in  which  the  geographical  landmarks  of  countries  were 
almost  rt^nioved.  The  dividing-line  ran  tnrough  every  state,  city,  and  almost 
(.very  family. 

A  vast  responsibility  rested  upon  the  head  of  a  monarch  placed,  as  Philip 
II  found  himself,  at  this  great  dividing  point  in  modem  history.  To  jud^ 
him,  or  any  man  in  such  a  pjosition,  simply  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is 
\v(«ak  and  illogical.  History  jud^  the  man  according  to  its  point  of  view. 
It  condonms  or  applauds  the  point  of  view  itself,  'fte  point  of  view  of  a 
malefactor  is  not  to  excuse  robbery  and  murder.  Nor  is  tne  spirit  of  the  age 
to  Ik^  nI(»a(lo(l  in  defence  of  the  evil-doer  at  a  time  when  mortals  were  divided 
into  almost  mual  troops.  The  age  of  Philip  II  was  also  the  age  of  William 
of  Orange  and  his  four  brethren,  of  Sainte-Aldegonde,  of  OldSi-Bameveld, 
of  I)upI(»ssis-Momay,  La  None,  Colignjr,  of  Luther,  Mdancthon,  and  Calvin. 
\\  alsingham,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Michel  Montaigne,  ana 
William  Shakesix^are.    It  was  not  an  age  of  blindness,  but  of  glorious  light. 

The  kin^  perhaps  firmly  believed  that  the  heretics  of  the  Netheriands, 
of  France,  or  of  England  could  esci^  eternal  perdition  only  by  being  extir* 
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pated  from  the  earth  by  fire  and  sword,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  their  extermination.  But  he  oelieved  still  more 
finmy  that  his  own  political  authority,  throughout  his  dominions,  and  his 
road  to  almost  imiversal  empire  lay  over  the  b^es  of  those  heretics.  Three 
centuries  have  past  since  this  memorable  epoch;  and  the  world  knows  the  fate 
of  the  states  which  accepted  the  dogma  which  it  was  PhUip's  life-work  to 
enforce,  and  of  those  who  protested  against  the  system.  The  Spanish  and 
Italian  peninsulas  have  had  a  different  history  from  that  which  records  the 
career  of  France,  Prussia,  the  Dutch  Conmionwealth,  the  British  Elmpire, 
the  Transatlantic  Republic. 

Yet  the  contest  between  those  seven  meagre  provinces  upon  the  sand- 
banks of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  great  Spanish  Empbe  seemed  at  the  moment 
with  which  we  are  now  occupied  a  sufficiently  desperate  one. 


THE  SITUATION  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  WILLIAM 

The  limit  of  the  Spanish  or  "obedient"  provinces,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  United  Provincx^s  on  the  other,  cannot  be  briefly  and  distinctly  stated. 
The  memorable  treason  —  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "reconciliation  of  the 
Walloon  Provinces  in  the  year  1583-84  —  had  plac^  the  provinces  of  Hai- 
nault,  Artois,  Douai,  with  the  flourishing  cities  Arras^  Valenciennes^  Lille, 
Toumay,  and  others  —  all  Celtic  Flanders,  in  short  —  m  the  grasp  of  Spun. 
Cambray  was  still  held  by  the  French  governor.  Seigneur  de  Bafagny,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  treachery  to  the  states  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  an  unrecognised  but  practical  petty  sovereignty,  in  defiance 
both  of  France  and  Spain;  while  East  Flanders  and  South  Brabant  still  re- 
mained a  disputed  territory,  and  the  inmiediate  fidd  of  contest  With 
these  limitations,  it  may  he  assumed,  for  genersd  purposes,  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  united  states  was  that  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  obedient  provinces  occupied  what  is  now  the  territory  of 
Belgium.  Such,  then,  were  the  combatants  in  the  great  eighty-years'  war 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  sixteen  of  which  had  now  passed  away. 

What  now  was  the  political  position  of  the  United  Provinces  at  tms  junc- 
ture ?  The  sovereignty  which  had  been  held  by  the  states,  ready  to  be  con- 
ferred respectively  upon  Anjou  and  Orange,  remained  in  the  liands  of  tihue 
states.  There  was  no  opposition  to  this  theory.  No  more  enlaiiged  view 
of  the  social  compact  had  yet  been  taken.  The  people,  as  such,  claimed  no 
sovereignty.  Had  any  champion  claimed  it  for  them  they  would  haordly 
have  understood  him.  The  nation  dealt  with  facts.  After  abjuring  Philip 
in  1581  —  an  act  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  states  —  tne  same 
states  in  general  assembly  had  exercised  sovereign  power,  and  had  twice 
disposed  of  that  sovereign  power  by  electing  a  hereditary  rtder.  Their  right 
and  their  power  to  do  this  had  been  disputed  by  none,  save  by  the  deposed 
monarch  in  Spain.  Having  the  sovereigntv  to  dispose  of,  it  seemed  logical 
that  the  states  might  keep  it,  if  so  inclined.  They  did  keep  it,  but  onfy  in 
trust. 

Even  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder,  the  states  of  Holland,  then  sitting  at 
Delft,  passed  a  resolution  "to  maintain  the  good  cause,  with  God's  help,  to 
the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  blood."  At  the  same  time,  the  six- 
teen members  —  for  no  greater  number  happened  to  be  present  at  the  session 
—  addressed  letters  to  their  absent  colleagues,  urging  an  inunediate  con- 
vocation of  the  states.    Among  these  sixteen  were  Van  Zuylen,  Van  Nyvelt, 
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the  seigneur  de  Wannont,  the  advocate  of  Holland,  Paul  Buys,  Joost  dc 
Menin,  and  John  van  Olden-Bamcveld, 

The  next  movement,  after  the  last  solemn  ohst^quips  ha*!  been  rendered 
to  the  prince,  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate?  wanU^  of  his  family.  For 
the  man  who  had  gone  into  the  revolt  with  almost  royal  revenues  left  hU 
estate  so  embarrassed  that  his  carpets,  tapestrieSp  household  linen  —  nay. 
even  his  silver  spoons,  anti  the  very  clothes  of  his  wardrobe  —  were  disposed 
of  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  eldest  son,  Philip  William, 
had  been  a  captive  in  Spain  for  seventeen  years.  He  had  alreatly  become 
thoroughly  hispaniolised*  All  of  good  that  he  had  retained  was  a  reverence 
for  his  father* s  name  —  a  sentiment  which  he  had  manifested  to  an  extrava- 
gant extent  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  Matlrid,  by  throwing  out  of  the 
wmdow  and  killing  on  the  spot  a  Spanish  officer  who  had  dared  to  mention 
the  CTeat  prince  with  insult, 

tne  next  son  was  Maurice,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  hantlsome 
youth,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  well-chiseUed  features,  and  full  red  liijs,  who  had 
already  manifestetl  a  courage  and  concentration  of  character  beyond  his 
years.  The  son  of  William  the  Silent,  the  grandson  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  resembled  in  visage  and  character,  he  was  summoned  by  eveiy 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  do  life-long  battle  with  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
absolutism,  and  he  was  already  ginling  himself  for  his  life's  work.  He  aa* 
sumed  at  once  for  his  device  a  SiUen  oak^  with  a  young  sapling  springing 
from  its  root.  His  motto,  **  Tandem  jit  surculus  arbor  "  (the  twig  shall  yet 
become  a  tree),  was  to  be  nobly  justified  by  his  career. 

The  remaining  son,  Frederick  Henry,  then  a  six-months  child,  was  also 
destined  to  high  fortunes,  and  to  win  an  enduring  name  in  his  country's 
history.  For  the  present  he  remained  with  his  mother,  the  noble  Lomse 
de  Cofigiiy,  who  had  thus  seen,  at  long  intervals,  her  father  and  two  huabaiuls 
fall  victims  to  the  >Spanish  policy;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  Philip  knew  be- 
forehand, and  testifieil  his  approbation  of  the  massacre  of  St*  Bartholomew, 
as  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Orange. 

The  states  of  Holland  implored  the  widowed  princess  to  remain  in  their 
territory,  settling  a  liberal  allowance  upon  herself  and  her  child,  and  she 
fixed  her  residence  at  Leyden. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  states-general  established  a  state  council,  as  a 
provisional  executive  boards  for  the  term  of  three  months,  for  the  provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  such  parts  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  as  still  remained  in  the  union.  At  the  head  of  this  body  was  placed 
young  Maurice,  who  accepted  the  responsible  positinn,  aft*>r  three  days* 
deliberation.  The  salary  of  Maurice  wa*  fixetl  at  30^000  florins  a  yean  'Hic 
council  consisited  of  three  members  from  Braimnt^  two  from  Flanders^  four 
from  Holland,  three  from  Zealand,  two  from  Utrecht,  one  from  Mechlin,  and 
three  from  Friej^land  —  eighteen  in  all.  Diplomatic  relations,  finest  ions  of 
peace  and  war,  the  treaty-making  power  were  not  entrusted  to  the  council, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  stated-general,  which  body  was  to 
be  convoked  twice  a  year  by  the  state  council. 

THE   ACTIVITY  OP  PARMA 

Thus  the  provinces  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  darkness  were  tnie  to  them- 
selves, and  were  far  from  giving  way  to  a  <loiipundency  which  under  the 
circumstances  would  not  have  been  unnatural.  For  the  waves  of  bitterness 
were  rolling  far  and  wide  around  them,    A  metial,  struck  in  Hollantl  at  this 
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period,  represented  a  dismasted  hulk  reeling  through  the  tempest.  Tlie 
motto,  ^'fncertum  quo  fata  ferentf"  (who  knows  whither  fate  is  sweeping 
her  ?)  expressed  most  vividly  the  shipwrecked  condition  of  the  country. 

Alessandro  of  Parma,  the  most  accomplished  general  and  one  of  the  most 
adroit  statesmen  of  the  age,  was  swift  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamity 
which  had  now  befallen  the  rebellious  provinces.  Had  he  been  better  pro- 
vided with  men  and  money,  the  cause  of  the  states  might  have  seemed  hope- 
less. He  addressed  many  letters  to  the  states-general,  to  the  magistracies  of 
various  cities,  and  to  individuals,  affecting  to  consider  that  with  Uie  death  of 
Orange  had  died  all  authority,  as  well  as  all  motive  for  continuing  the  contest 
with  Spain. 

In  Holland  and  Zealand  the  prince's  blandishments  were  of  no  avail. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  strong  in  the  field,  although  he  was  far  superior  to 
the  states  at  this  contingency.  He  had,  besides  his  garrisons,  something 
above  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  provinces  had  haJdly  three  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  these  were  mostly  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zutphen.  Alessandro  was  threatening  at  the  same 
time  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  These  five 
powerful  cities  lie  in  a  narrow  circle,  at  distances  varying  from  six  miles  to 
thirty,  and  are,  as  it  were,  strung  together  upon  the  Schelde,  by  which  river, 
or  its  tributary,  the  Senne,  they  are  all  threaded.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Parma,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  back,  to  undertake 
a  regular  and  simultaneous  siege  of  these  important  places.  His  purpose 
was  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  by 
obtaining  the  control  of  the  great  river,  and  so  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
The  scheme  was  a  masterly  one,  but  even  the  consunmiate  ability  of  Famese 
would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  undertaking,  had  not  the  preliminary 
assassination  of  Orange  made  the  task  comparatively  easy. 

Upon  the  17th  of  August  Dendermonde  surrendered,  and  no  lives  were 
taken  save  those  of  two  preachers,  one  of  whom  was  hanged,  while  the 
other  was  drowned.  Upon  the  7th  of  September  Vilvorde  capitulated,  by 
which  event  the  water-communication  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  was 
cut  off. 

The  noble  city  of  Ghent  —  then  as  large  as  Paris,  thoroiighly  surrounded 
with  moats,  and  fortified  —  was  ignominiously  surrendered  September  17th. 
The  fall  of  Brussels  was  deferred  till  March,  and  that  of  Mechlm  to  the  19th 
July,  1585;  but  the  surrender  of  Ghent  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  Ostend  and  Sluys,  however,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots,  and  with  them  the  control  of  the  whole  Flemish  coast.  The  com- 
mand of  the  sea  was  destined  to  remain  for  centuries  with  the  new  republic. 

The  prince  of  Parma,  thus  encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  his  mtrigues, 
was  determined  to  achieve  still  greater  triumphs  with  his  arms,  and  steadily 
proceeded  with  his  large  design  of  closing  the  Schelde  and  brining  about 
the  fall  of  Antwerp.  That  siege  was  one  of  ^e  most  brilliant  military  opera- 
tions of  the  age  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  its  results.^ 

But  these  domestic  victories  of  the  prince  of  Parma  were  barren  in  any 
of  those  results  which  humanity  would  love  to  see  in  the  train  of  conquest. 
The  reconciled  provinces  presented  the  most  deplorable  spectacle.  Tlie 
chief  towns  were  almost  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  had  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  victims  to  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Little  inducement  existed  to 
replace  by  marriage  the  ravages  caused  by  death,  for  few  men  wished  to 
propagate  a  race  which  divine  wrath  seemed  to  have  marked  for  persecution. 
The  tliousands  of  villages  which  had  covered  the  face  of  the  country  were 
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absolutely  abandoned  to  the  wolves,  which  had  so  rapidly  increased  Uiat  they 
attacked  not  merely  cattle  and  children,  but  grown-up  persons.  The  dogSi 
driven  abroad  by  hunger,  had  beccnne  as  ferocious  as  other  beasts  of  pfey, 
and  joined  in  lai^ge  pa^  to  hunt  down  brutes  and  men.  Neither  fields,  nor 
woods,  nor  roads  were  now  to  be  distinguished  by  any  viable  limits.  All 
was  an  entangled  mass  of  trees,  weeds,  and  grass.  The  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  so  high  that  people  m  rank,  after  selling  everything  to  buy 
bread,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  open  beggary  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  towns.** 

ANTWERP  BBSISGED  (15S4) 

The  fall  of  Ghent  had  enabled  Parma  to  resume  his  attack  on  Antwerp. 
The  Antwerpers  having  inundated  the  whole  country  from  Hulst  to  Beveren. 
he  erected  strong  forts  along  the  Kowenstyn  dike,  to  prevent  tl^  passage  ct 
vessels  to  Lillo  and  Antwerp  from  Zealand. 

Parma,  finding  that  the  Znland  vessels  continued,  notwithstanding  his 
fortifications  along  the  dike,  to  pass  up  the  Schelde  to  Antwerp,  resolved  upon 
the  stupendous  and  apparently  impracticable  undertaking  of  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  part  of  that  river  Mtween  Antwerp 
and  Calloo.  Its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Sebastian  Barocdo,  an  Italian 
en^neer  of  eminent  ability,  who  built  a  fort  at  each  end  of  the  intended  work, 
which  he  named  the  St.  rhilip  and  the  St.  Ifary.  By  means  ci  this  '^stoc- 
cade/'  as  it  was  called,  the  river  was  narrowed,  1^60  feet  beinff  kit  between 
the  two  blockhouses  at  the  ends.  This  space  iBaroocio  filled  with  boats, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  from  each  other,  and  fastened  by 
two  anchors  against  the  flood  and  ebb  tide;  these  boats,  linked  together 
by  four  strong  cables,  were  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  masts, 
over  which  were  laid  planks;  thirty  men  were  stati(»ied  in  each  boat,  with  a 
cannon  fore  and  aft.  Besides  this  defence,  Parma  stati(»ied  all  the  men-of- 
war  he  could  collect  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 

The  besieged  had  relied  on  the  imposEnbility  of  his  achieving  an  enterprise 
of  such  difficulty,  carried  on  during  the  winter  months,  when,  if  it  escaped 
Ix'ing  broken  in  pieces  by  the  masses  of  floating  ice  in  the  river,  it  could 
ojisily  Ix*  clestroyed  by  the  Holland  and  Zealand  vessels,  which  in  the  long 
(lark  nights  might  approach  it  unpcrceived.  Both  these  expectations  turned 
out  dolusivc.  The  winter  provea  remarkablv  mild,  so  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  ice  in  the  river  to  do  the  slightest  damage  to  the  works;  and  the 
assistance  from  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  the  Antwerpers  besought  with 
nMterat(Ml  entreaties,  did  not  arrive. 

Prince  Maurice,  however,  and  the  council  of  Zealand,  issued  repeated 
orders  to  William  of  Treslon^,  admiral  of  Zealand,  to  sul  into  the  Schelde, 
witli  which  he  refused  compliance,  all^;mg  that  his  fleet  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  risk  the  attempt.  Treslong,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemv,  was  afterwards  depnved  of  his  office  and 
thro>\ii  into  prison,  Justin  of  Nassau,  natural  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
IxMng  created  admiral  in  his  stead;  but  the  irrevocable  opportunity  baa 
passed  away,  and  Parma  was  left  unmolested  during  the  long  period  of  seven 
months  to  complete  a  work  of  which  the  idtimate  fall  of  Antwerp  was  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  their  affairs  determined  the  Netherlanders, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  lesson  i^orded  tiiem  by  past  exi)erience,  to  put 
themselves  once  more  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  uite 
duke  of  Brabant  had  declmied  by  will  his  brotiier,  Henry  III  of  France,  heir 
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to  all  his  rights  over  the  Netherlands,  and  in  an  assembly  held  at  Delft  the 
states  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Mechlin  strongly  advocated  the  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  king  of  France  as  sovereign.  In  Holland  and  Zealand  the 
proposition  gave  rise  to  vehement  and  lengthened  debates. 

A  strong  party  existed  in  favour  of  seelcing  the  protection  of  England  in 
preference  to  that  of  fVance.^  The  sovereign  of  England,  it  was  said,  aot^t 
no  further  dominion  over  the  Netherlands  than  the  possesion  of  a  sufficient 
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niunber  of  towns  to  insure  the  indemnification  of  her  expenses;  she  was  of 
the  same  religion  as  the  Netherlanders,  and  her  power,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  France,  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  therefore  more  available  for  their  defence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ur^d  that  the  government  of  the  Engli^  in  Ireland, 
and  wherever  they  had  dommion,  was  harsh  and  insolent;  that  the  succeamon 
to  the  crown  was  uncertain,  and  would  most  probably  (sil  to  tiie  queen  of 
Scotland,  a  Catholic,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  bpain;  that  France  had  more 
power  and  opportunity  to  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  facility  wherewith  she  might  impede 
the  passa^  of  troops  and  supplies  from  Spain;  the  succesmon  to  the  throne, 
also,  would  devolve  on  the  king  of  Navarre,  himself  a  Protestant,  and  of  a 
family  which  had  always  shown  itself  friendly  towards  the  reformed  religion. 
Upon  these  grounds,  the  states  of  Zealand  and  the  council  of  state  of  H^and 
recommended  the  treaty  with  France,  which  was  opp^ed  principally  by  the 

[*  Among  the  most  ardent  of  the  English  party  was  the  famous  Paul  Bajs,  the  adrooKla 
of  Holland.  When  his  efforts  failed  he  was  forced  to  resign.  After  a  year's  intetlm  the  oOee 
was  given  in  March,  1586,  to  the  still  more  famous  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  Jan  tui  OMmh 

Barneveld.] 
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councils  of  the  towns.  At  length  the  entreaties  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Mechlin  prevailed  with  the  states  of  Holland  to  give  a  reluctant  consent. 

It  dia  not  appear  that  the  king  would  long  hesitate  to  accept  conditions 
of  so  highly  flattering  a  nature,  in  the  framing  of  which,  indeed,  we  recognise 
nothing  of  the  usual  spirit  of  freedom  and  jealous  watcnfulness  of  the  Ihitch 
people.  But  the  feeble  and  irresolute  king,  instead  of  grasping  at  once  the 
powerful  weapon  which  the  possession  of  the  Netherlancfc  would  have  placed 
in  his  hands  both  against  Spain  and  the  disaflfected  of  his  own  kingdom,  re- 
fused for  the  present  the  offer  of  the  deputies,  fJleging  that  the  disturbances 
excited  in  his  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Spam  prevent^  his  affording  the  Nether- 
landers  any  assistance. 

The  city  of  Brussels  had  long  been  grievously  straitened  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  Schelde  by  the  bridge  of 
boats.  Brussels  surrendered,  therefore,  on  conditions  suflSciently  favourable, 
except  that  the  privileges  of  the  town  were  to  be  retrenched  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Nearljr  at  the  same  time  the  Catholics  in  the  city  of 
Nimeguen  found  themselves  in  sufficient  number  and  strength  to  drive  out 
the  garrison  of  the  states  and  place  the  town  imder  the  government  of  the 
prince  of  Parma.  The  like  happened  with  respect  to  Doesborgh.  Ostend 
was  also  attempted  by  La  Motte,  governor  of  Gravelines,  who,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  surprised  and  took  possession  of  the  part  called  the  Old 
Town,  which  was  but  weakly  fortified.  But  Ostend  was  not  destined  to 
sink  thus  ingloriously  under  the  power  of  the  enemy;  an  honourable  place 
was  yet  reserved  for  her  on  the  page  of  history  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  citizens,  joining  their  arms  with  those  of  the  garrison,  attacked 
La  Motte  before  the  remainder  of  his  troops  arrived,  or  he  had  time  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  position,  and  drove  him  back  with  a  loss  of  two  hun- 
red  men  and  forty  officers.* 

The  details  of  the  military  or  political  operations  by  which  the  reduction 
of  most  of  these  places  was  effected  possess  but  littJe  interest.  The  si^e 
of  Antwerp,  however,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  age. 
All  the  science  then  at  command  was  applied  both  by  the  prince  and  by 
his  burgher  antagonists  to  the  advancement  of  their  ends  —  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  engineering,  navigation,  gunnery,  pyrotechnics,  mining,  geometry, 
were  summoned  as  broadly,  vigorously,  and  intelligently  to  the  destruction 
or  preservation  of  a  trembling  city  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  more  commercial 
(lays,  to  advance  a  financial  or  manufacturing  purpose.  Land  converted 
into  water  and  water  into  land,  castles  built  upon  the  breast  of  rapid  streams, 
rivers  turned  from  their  beds  and  taught  new  courses,  the  distant  ocean 
driv(»n  across  ancient  bulwarks,  mines  dug  below  the  sea,  and  canals  made  to 
percolate  obscene  morasses  —  which  the  red  hand  of  war,  by  the  very  act. 
converted  into  blooming  gardens  —  a  mighty  stream  bridged  and  masterea 
in  the  very  te(»th  of  winter,  floating  icebergs,  ocean-tides,  and  an  alert  and 
desperate  foe,  ever  ready  with  fleets  and  armies  and  batteries  —  such  were 
the  materials  of  which  the  great  spectacle  was  composed:  a  spectacle  which 
enchaiiK^d  the  attention  of  Europe  for  seven  months,  and  on  the  result  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  depended  the  fate  of  all  the  Netherlands  and,  perhaps, 
of  all  Christi'ndoni.c 

Seeking  too  late  to  repair  the  fatal  error  committed  in  allowing  Parma 
to  complete  his  bridge,  the  count  of  Hohenlohe  and  Justin  of  Nassau,  admiral 
of  Zealand,  with  a  considerable  force  of  Holland  and  Zealand  vessels,  captured 
the  fort  of  Licfhenshoek.  Numerous  plans  were  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  among  the  rest  Giambelli,  an  engmeer  of 
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Mantua  (the  same  who  was  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  defeat 
of  the  armada),  undertook  to  blow  it  up  by  means  of  two  fire-shipB,  laden 
each  with  six  or  seven  thousand  poun(&  of  powder.  One  of  these,  taking 
fire  before  it  had  approached  sufficiently  near  lie  works,  proved  useless; 
but  the  other,  named  the  Hope,  of  about  eighty  tons'  burden,  exploded  with 
fatal  and  terrific  effect. 

The  Spanish  soldiers,  thinking  that  the  intention  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
bridge,  crowded  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  when  the 
vessel  blew  up,  and  above  eight  hundred  were  mingl^  in  one  horrible  and 
promiscuous  slaughter.  Parma  himself,  who  had  quitted  the  bridge  only  a 
few  moments  before,  was  struck  down  stimned,  but  quickly  reeovered  his 
senses  and  with  them  his  accustomed  intrepidity.  The  shock  was  so  violent 
that  it  was  felt  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles;  the  waters  of  the  Schelde,  driven 
from  their  bed,  inundated  the  surroimding  country,  and  entirely  filled  the 
fort  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  Flanders  end  of  the  bridge. 

But  it  seemed  destined  that  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  deliverv  of  Antwerp 
should  be  untimely  or  incomplete.  The  crew  of  the  boat  which  Hohenlohe 
sent  to  reconnoitre  were  afraid  to  approach  sufficientiy  near  to  asoertun 
the  amount  of  damage  done;  and,  in  consequence,  both  the  Antwerpers  and 
a  fleet  of  Holland  and  Zealand  vessels,  stationed  at  Lillo,  were  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  rupture  of  the  brid^  till  Parma  had  time  to  repair  it,  which  he  e£fected 
with  his  customary  celenty  in  two  or  three  days. 

Among  other  measures  of  defence  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Antwerp, 
they  had  constructed  an  enormous  vessel,  or  rather  floating  castle,  being 
regularly  fortified,  at  an  expense  of  1,000,000  florins,  with  which  they  hoped 
to  break  through  the  bridge;  and  so  san^ine  were  they  of  the  effect  it  was 
to  produce,  that,  with  a  presimiption  but  3l  justified  by  the  event,  they  named 
it  the  End  of  the  War  (Fin  de  la  Guerre).  But  its  vast  bulk  rendered  it  wholly 
immanageable,  and  having  stranded  in  the  mud  near  Oordam,  all  efforts  to  set 
it  afloat  again  proved  unavailing.  Meanwhile,  the  scarcity  of  com  within 
the  walls  of  Antwerp  became  extreme,  although  the  government  successfully 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it  for  some  time  from  the  people,  by  keeping  the  price 
of  bread  down  to  its  usual  standard.  As,  however,  the  discovery  of  liie  fact 
could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  and  no  hope  of  assistance  appeared  either 
by  sea  or  land,  since  Parma  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  surrounding 
forts,  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  propose  terms  of  surrender. 

The  negotiations  were  opened  by  Sainte-Aldegonde,  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  for  a  pacification.  Reasons  of  policy  combined  with  the  natural 
generosity  of  Parma's  diposition  to  induce  him  to  grant  the  most  favourable 
terms.  The  affair,  therefore,  was  not  long  pending;  the  inhabitants  received 
a  general  pardon  and  oblivion  of  offences;  those  ofthe  reformed  religion  were 
allowed  to  remain  two  years  in  the  city,  and  within  that  time  to  cuspose  of 
their  property  as  they  pleased;  a  ransom  of  400,000  guilders  was  to  be  paid; 
and  the  ill-omened  citadel  was  to  be  restored,  but  with  a  promise  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  Holland  and  Zealand  returned  to  the  obedience 
of  the  king.  Notwithstanding  the  permission  granted  them  to  remain, 
however,  the  Reformers  did  not  wait  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  Parma  into 
Antwerp.  Three  days  after  the  surrender  they  held  their  last  mdancholy 
service,  and  within  a  short  time  the  whole  body,  amons  whom  the  most 
intelligent,  wealthy,  and  industrious  burghers  were  nunabered,  retireMl  into 
exile,  the  greater  portion  to  Holland  and  Zealand. 

The  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  was  to  deprive  the  states 
of  the  services  of  one  of  the  earliest,  the  most  active,  and  tte  most  devoted 
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defenders  of  Netherland  liberty.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to  believe  Uiat 

Sainte-Aldegonde,  a  man  of  the  very  hi^^hest  virtues  and  attainments,  could 

for  a  moment  contemplate  betraying  Uiat  cause  for  which  he  had  maae  such 

vast  sacrifices.^    He  presented  an 

able  defence  of  his  conduct  to  the 

states,  and  his  cause  was  strenu- 

ouslv  pleaded  by  the  renowned 

De  la  Noue;  but,  severe  in  pipi- 

ishin^  the  slightest  appearance  of 

treachery,  the  states  excluded  him 

from  any  share  in  public  idSTairs 

until  several  years  luter,  when  he 

was  employed  by  Prince  liaurioe 

in  an  embassy  to  France. 

The  loss  of  Sainte-Ald^nde 
was  in  some,  though  a  snuul  de- 
gree repaired  by  the  acquisition  of 
Martin  Schenk,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced captain,  who,  having 
formerly  deserted  to  the  royalist 
side,  now,  finding  that  he  was 
treated  by  Parma  with  less  con- 
sideration than  he  imagined  due 
to  him,  returned  to  his  allegiance 
under  the  states,  and  delivered  his 
fortress  of  Blyenbeek  into  th^ 
hands  of  the  count  of  Mors.  The 
states  now  despatehed  a  solenm  embassy  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  soUdt- 
ing  the  queen  to  become  sovereign  of  the  United  Provinces.^ 


Albmujiobo  FAmirani,  Pbuiob  or  Pabma 
(IMe-lMS) 


motley's  portratt  of  olden-babnevkld 

There  was  at  this  moment  one  Netherlander,  the  chief  of  the  present 
mission  to  England,  already  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  country,  whose 
name  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  record  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  That  man  was  Jan  van  Olden-Bameveld.*  He  was  now  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  having  been  bom  at  Amersfoort  on  the  14th  of  September. 
1547.  He  bore  an  imposing  name,  for  the  Olden-Bamevelds  of  Gelderlana 
wore  a  race  of  unquestionable  and  antique  nobility.  His  enemies,  however, 
quest  ion(»(l  his  right  to  the  descent  which  he  claimed. 

He  had  been  a  profound  and  indefatigable  student  from  his  earliest  youth. 

[i  It  iH  certain,  whatever  his  motlTM,  that  his  attitude  had  oompletalj  ehaiumd.  For  it 
was  not  Antwerp  alone  that  he  had  reooneUad,  or  was  endaaTonring  to  reeoDdle,  fmh  tho  IdBf 
of  Spain,  but  Holland  and  Zealand  as  well,  and  aU  the  other  independent  proTinoes.  The  an- 
cient champion  of  the  patriot  army,  the  earliest  signer  of  the  Compromise,  tlie  bosom  friend  of 
Wiliiani  the  Silent,  the  author  of  the  "  Wilhelmas  "  national  song,  now  aTOwed  his  eonTietloii, 
in  a  published  defence  of  his  conduct  against  the  calamnJoos  attadcs  upon  it,  that  it  was  "  tan- 
pmsible,  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  sableets,  nnder  any  dreomstanoes,  to  take  np arms againsl 
Philip,  their  kin^."  Certainly  if  he  had  always  entertained  tliat  opinion  he  most  have  snf- 
fennl  many  pan^  of  remorse  dorinff  liis  twenty  years  of  aetire  and  Ulostrlons  rebeUion.  He 
now  made  himself  secretly  active  in  promoting  the  schemes  of  Parma  and  in  oonnterael^ 
the  negotiation  with  England*  He  flattered  liimself,  with  an  infjatoaiiiwi  which  it  is  difUcnH 
to  comprehend,  that  it  woald  be  possible  to  obtain  rdigioos  liberty  for  tlie  rerolting  prorinesSy 
although  he  had  consented  to  its  sacrifice  in  Antwerp.  — MOTLBT.*] 

[Mn  his  biography  of  this  man,  MoUer'  adopts  Bamereld,  tlie  EngUih  and  Fktneh  taB 
of  the  name,  while  confessing  that  *'  OldenbanieTelt "  was  mofs  comet. J 
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He  had  read  law  at  Leyden,  in  France,  at  Heidelberg.    Here,  in  the  head- 

auarters  of  German  Calvinism,  his  youthful  mind  Imd  long  pondered  the 
read  themes  of  foreknowledge,  judgment  absolute,  free  will,  and  predesti- 
nation. Perplexed  in  the  extreme,  the  youthful  Jan  bethought  himself  of 
an  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  his  famous  but  questionable  great-grand- 
father's house  at  Amersfoort  —  "  Nil  scire  tutissima  fides  "  (To  Imow  nothing 
is  the  safest  creed].  He  resolved  thenceforth  to  adopt  a  system  of  ignorance 
upon  matters  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world;  to  do  the  work  before 
him  manfully  and  faithfully  while  he  walked  the  earth,  and  to  trust  that  a 
benevolent  Creator  would  devote  neither  him  nor  any  other  man  to  eternal 
hell-fire.  For  this  most  offensive  doctrine  he  was  howled  at  by  the  strictly 
pious,  while  he  earned  still  deeper  opprobrium  by  daring  to  advocate  reli^ous 
toleration.  In  face  of  the  endless  horrors  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
upon  his  native  land,  he  had  the  hardihood — although  a  determined  Protr 
estant  himself  —  to  claim  for  Roman  Catholics  the  ndit  to  exercise  their 
religion  in  the  free  states  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  reformed  faith. 
At  a  later  period  the  most  zealous  Calvinists  called  him  pope  John. 

After  completing  his  very  thorough  legal  studies,  he  had  practised  as  an 
advocate  in  Holland  and  Zealand.  An  early  defender  of  civil  and  reli^ous 
freedom,  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  William  the  Silent,  who 
recognised  his  ability.  He  nad  borne  a  snap-hance  on  his  Moulder  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  memorable  attempt  to  relieve  Haarlem,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  that  bloody  night.  He  had  stood  outside  the  walls  of  Leyden 
in  company  of  the  prince  of  Orange  when  that  magnificent  destruction  ol  the 
dikes  had  taken  place  by  which  the  city  had  been  saved  from  the  fate  im- 
pending over  it.  At  a  still  more  recent  period  he  landed  from  the  gunboats 
upon  the  Kowenstyn,  on  the  fatal  26th  of  May.  These  military  adventures 
were,  however,  but  brief  and  accidental  episodes  in  his  career,  which  was  that 
of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  As  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  he  was  con- 
stantly a  member  of  the  general  assembly  and  had  already  begun  to  guide 
the  policy  of  the  new  commonwealth.*  His  experience  was  considerable, 
and  he  was  now  in  the  high  noon  of  his  vigour  and  his  usefulness. 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  ELIZABETH   (1585) 

The  commissioners  arrived  at  Greenwich  Stairs,  and  were  at  once  ushered 
into  the  palace.  Certainly,  if  the  provinces  needed  a  king,  they  might  have 
wandered  the  whole  earth  over,  and,  had  it  been  possible,  searched  through 
the  whole  range  of  history,  before  finding  a  monarch  with  a  more  kinSy 
spirit  than  the  great  queen  to  whom  they  had  at  last  had  recourse.  Butflie 
queen,  besides  other  objections  to  the  course  proposed  by  the  provinces, 
thought  that  she  could  do  a  better  thing  in  the  way  of  mortgages.  In  this, 
perhaps,  there  was  something  of  the  penny-wise  policy  which  sprang  from 
one  great  defect  in  her  character.  At  any  rate  much  mischief  was  done  by 
the  mercantile  spirit  which  dictated  the  hard  chaffering  on  both  sides  the 
Channel  at  this  important  juncture;  for,  during  this  tedious  fiint^ranngy 
Antwerp,  which  might  have  been  saved,  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fhilip. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  queen  had  no  standing  army, 
and  but  a  small  revenue.  The  men  to  be  sent  from  England  to  the  Nether- 
land  wars  were  first  to  be  levied  wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  them.^ 

[*  Elsewhere  Motley  (f  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  William  the  Silent  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces,  Bameveld  was  tbe  founder  of  the 
mon wealth  itself.     .     .     .    And  the  states-general  were  virtually  Jan  ymn  Bamereld."] 
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Though  the  queen  declined  accepting  the  soverdrnty  for  the  prooonty  flhe 
consented  to  appoint  a  governor-general  of  the  united  Provinces  in  her 
name;  she  promised  also  to  send  at  her  own  coet  an  aimy  of  five  thooaand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse  into  the  Netherlands.  As  a  security  for  the 
repayment  of  her  expenses,  the  states  were  to  admit  English  gamsons  into 
Flushing,  Rammekens,  and  Briel^  and  into  two  fortresses  in  t&  ^x>vince  <tf 
Holland,  until  the  debt  were  liqmdated.  the  Q;ovemors  of  the  gamsons  bdng 
bound  not  to  interfere  with  the  political  or  civil  government  df  these  tomui, 
which  was  to  be  administered  according  to  their  own  laws,  by  tbe  customary 
magistrates  and  officers,  nor  to  levy  any  contribution  on  the  inhaUtants;  two 
Englishmen  were  to  have  a  sitting  in  the  council  of  state,  to  wiiieh  also  the 
governors  of  the  above-mentioned  garrisons  were  to  be  admitted,  to  confer 
on  any  subject  relating  to  the  aueen's  interestSi  but  without  the  liberty  €d 
voting.  A  council  of  war,  to  which  the  (j^ueen  might  appoint  such  persoiis 
as  the  governor  recommended,  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  coundl  of  state, 
to  remaiy  the  abuses  in  the  levy  of  the  taxe^  to  abrop^ate  all  usdess  offices, 
and  to  apply  the  public  funds  as  they  thou^^t  e3q)ed]ent.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Elizabeth  secured  to  herself  a  pretty  larjge  share  of  influence  in  the 
provinces,  and  placed  herself  in  such  a  podUon  with  rwurd  to  them  that  Ae 
might  easily  assume  the  supreme  power  whenever  she  found  it  convenient. 

Within  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  condusioQ  of  the  trei^,  Shr 
John  Norris  arrived  with  the  Engtish  forces  in  Utrecht.  Hie  iwmiimiui  of 
the  ^orisons  at  Flushing  and  luunmekens  was  given  to  Sir  Fhflip  Sidnqr, 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil  being  made  governor  of  Briel  ai^  the  foiUeosos  in  Hollann. 
The  office  of  governor-general  was  conferred  on  Robert  Dodlqr,  earl  of 
Leicester,  a  man  every  way  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  so  delicate  and  im* 
portant  a  trust.  Vainglorious,  ambitious,  inconstont.  and  insincere,  the 
mediocrity  of  his  talents  was  thrown  into  still  deeper  shade  by  the  brufiant 
luminaries  which  at  this  period  surrounded  the  throne  d  Eusabeth;  and 
while  his  reputation  as  a  pubUc  character  was  contemptible,  in  private  life 
it  was  stained  by  the  darkest  suspicions. 

The  knowledge  probably  which  Bameveld  had  obtuned  ci  his  character 
(luring  his  mission  to  England  induced  him  to  urge  the  states  of  Holland,  on 
his  return,  to  confirm  the  authority  of  Prince  Maurice  as  stadholder  of  that 
province  and  Zealand,  which  they  did,  November  1st,  1585,  before  the  commg 
of  Leicester;  the  prince  being  bound,  however,  by  his  instructions  to  respect 
the  authority  of  the  governor-general.* 


THE  ENGLISH  UNDEB  LEICESTER  IN  HOLLAND 

The  earl  had  raised  a  choice  body  of  lancers  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  the  expense  of  the  levy  had  come  mainly  upcm  his  own 
purse.  The  queen  had  advanced  five  thousand  pounds^  whicn  was  much 
l(\ss  than  the  re<|uisite  amount.  She  violently  accused  him  of  dmting  her, 
reclaimed  money  which  he  had  wrung  from  her  on  good  security,  and  when 
lie  n^paid  the  sum  objected  to  give  hun  a  discharge.  As  for  receiving  any- 
tiling  by  way  of  salary,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  At  that  moment 
he  would  have  IxM^n  only  too  happy  to  be  reimbursed  for  what  he  was  already 
out  of  pocket.  WHiether  EUzabeth  loved  Leicester  as  a  brother  or  better  than 
a  brother  may  l)e  a  historical  question,  but  it  is  no  question  at  all  that  die 
Iov(m1  money  l)etter  than  she  did  Leicester.  Unhappy  the  man,  whether 
foe  or  favourite,  who  had  pecuniary  transactions  witn  her  highnaipf, 
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Davison  had  been  meantime  doing  his  best  to  prepare  the  way  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  reception  of  the  English  adnunistration.  What  man 
could  do,  without  money  and  without  authority,  he  had  done.  As  might 
naturally  be  exi>ected,  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  En^ish  soldiers, 
unpaid  and  starving  —  according  to  the  report  of  the  queen's  envoy  himself 
—  exercised  anything  but  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Nether- 
landers  and  perpetually  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  partisans  that  a  com- 
position with  Philip  and  Parma  would  yet  take  place.  On  the  ot&er  hajid, 
the  states  had  been  far  more  liberal  in  raising  funds  than  the  queen  had 
shown  herself  to  be,  and  were  somewhat  indignant  at  being  perpetually 
taunted  with  parsimony  by  her  agents. 

At  last,  however,  the  die  had  been  cast.  The  queen,  althou^  rejecting 
the  proposed  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  had  espoused  their  cause,  by 
solemn  treaty  of  alliance,  and  thereby  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Spain.  She  deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  the  opimons 
of  mankind,  to  issue  a  manifesto  of  her  motives  to  the  world.  The  document 
was  published  simultaneously  in  Dutch,  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  queen's  memorial,  and  before  the 
departure  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  having  received  his  ap- 
pomtment,  together  with  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  the  ide 
of  Walcheren,  as  governor  of  Flushing,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  contingent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  witn  i^ection  so 
radiant  a  figure,  shining  through  the  cold  mists  of  that  Zealand  winter,  and 
that  distant  and  disastrous  epoch.  There  is  hardly  a  character  in  history 
upon  which  the  imagination  can  dwell  with  more  unalloyed  delight.  Not  in 
romantic  fiction  was  there  ever  created  a  more  attractive  incarnation  of 
martial  valour,  poetic  genius,  and  purity  of  heart. 

At  last  the  carl  of  Leicester  came,  embarking  at  Harwich,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty  ships,  and  attended  by  "the  flower  and  chief  gallants  of  England." 
Now  began  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  land,  with  a  series  of  mighty 
banquets  and  festivities,  in  which  no  man  could  play  a  better  part  thxn 
Leicester.  Not  Matthias,  nor  Anjou,  nor  King  Philip,  nor  the  emperor 
Charles,  in  their  triumphal  progresses,  had  been  received  with  more  spon- 
taneous or  more  magnificent  demonstrations.  Beside  himself  with  raptwe, 
Leicester  almost  assumed  the  god.  In  Delft  he  is  said  so  far  to  have  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  declare  that  his  family  had  —  in  person  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  his  father,  and  brother  —  been  unjustly  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land; an  indiscretion  which  caused  a  shudder  in  all  who  heard  him. 

Spain  moved  slowly.  Philip  the  Prudent  was  not  sudden  or  rash,  but 
his  whole  life  had  proved  and  was  to  prove  him  inflexible  in  his  jpuiposes, 
and  patient  in  his  attempts  to  carry  them  into  efifect.  Before  the  tall  of 
Antwerp  he  had  matured  his  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England,  in  most 
of  its  details  —  a  necessary  part  of  which  was  of  course  the  reduction  of 
Holland  and  Zealand. 

What  now  was  the  disposition  and  what  the  means  of  the  provinces  to 
do  their  part  in  the  contest?  If  the  twain,  as  Holland  wished,  nad  become 
of  one  flesh,  would  England  have  been  the  loser  7  Was  it  (^uite  sure  that 
Elizabeth  —  had  she  even  accepted  the  less  compromismg  title  which  she 
refused  —  would  not  have  been  quite  as  much  the  protected  as  the  "pro- 
tectress"? 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  English,  on  their  arrival  in  the  provinces,  were 
singularly  impressed  by  the  opulent  and  stately  appearance  of  the  country 
and    its    inhabitants.      Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  war  which  the 
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Hollanders  had  been  waging  against  Spain  for  twenty  yean,  their  com- 
merce had  continued  to  tmive.  and  their  resouroes  to  increaae. 

But  the  rank  and  file  of  tne  English  aimy  needed  strengthening.  Hie 
soldiers  required  shoes  and  stockings,  bread  and  meat,  and  for  these  artides 
there  were  not  the  necessary  funds. 

The  English  soldiers  became  mere  barefoot  starving  bcttgan  in  the  streets, 
as  had  never  been  the  case  in  the  worst  of  times,  wh^  we  states  were  their 
paymasters.^^ 

The  states-general,  being  assembled  at  the  Hague,  did  not  limit  their 
welcome  to  mere  empty  compliments.  Th^  passed  a  resolution,  January 
10th,  1586,  conferring  on  Leicester,  in  addition  to  the  queen's  commission, 
the  absolute  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  it 
had  been  exercised  in  tli^ 
reign  of  Charles  V;  and 
joined  to  this  office  those 
of  captain  and  admiral- 
general  of  the  United 
Provinces.  By  this  step 
the  states  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  oflfer 
was  received  by  Leicester 
might  have  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  rash  and  misplaced 
confidence.  On  the  propo- 
sition to  join  the  council 
of  state  with  him  in  the 
administration,  he  refused 
to  accept  an  authority  so 
greatly  circumscribed,  and 
the  states  were  obliged  to 
concodo  that,  besides  the 
two  I^nglishmen  who  had 
a  voto  in  the  council,  he 

himself  might  appoint  a  member  for  each  province  out  of  a  double  number 
nominated  by  them.  On  this  condition,  he  consented  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  no  sooner  found  himself  established  than  he  befom  to  aim 
at  that  uncontrolled  power  for  which  he  had  so  early  and  so  unS^guisedly 
shown  his  desire. 

If  the  states-general  designed,  by  conferring  the  government  on  Leicester, 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  queen,  or  to  mvolve  her  as  a  principal  in  their 
({uarrol,  they  found  themselves  widely  mistaken;  since  Elisabeth  felt  the 
most  violent  anger  at  their  proceedings.  She  immediately  sent  her  an>- 
bassador,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  to  the  Hague,  to  complain,  as  of  an  extreme 
insult  and  contempt  offered  to  her.  that  her  vassal  fiAiould  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  after  she  herself  had  refused  it.  At  the  same  time,  she  laid 
her  commandi  'pon  I^icester  to  exercise  no  more  authority  than  his  com- 
mission from  •  '  warranted.  The  states  justified  themselves  with  an  ap> 
]K  arance  of  g  ii  humility,  at  the  same  tune  contriving  to  give  their  new 
governor  pretty  intelligible  notice  of  the  precarious  tenure  l^  which  hehdd 
his  dignity. 
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The  haughty  tone  assumed  by  Elizabeth  towards  the  states  was  no  whit 
lowered  in  the  mouth  of  her  vassal.  Leicester  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the  transport  of  provisions  or  ammunition  to  any  enemy's  or  neutral  countiy, 
and  commanding  that  all  mercantile  intercourse  by  bills  of  exchange  or  other- 
wise should  cease  between  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain,  France,  and 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic.  The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had,  in  the 
last  year,  issued  an  edict  of  the  like  import  as  regarded  that  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  possession  of  their  enemies,  which,  as  it  was  suffering  under  severe 
scarcity,  and  not  easily  supplied  by  other  nations,  was  the  surest  way  of 
inflicting  damage  upon  them.  But  with  respect  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  case  was  far  different;  since,  as  they  could  be  plentifully  supplied  by 
England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  the  measure  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  deprive  Holland  of  an  advantageous  trade,  and  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  those  nations.  The  strong  representations  of  the  states 
of  Holland  to  this  effect  were  passed  over  unheeded  by  Leicester. 

Besides  the  losses  which  the  commerce  of  Holland  suffered  in  consequence 
of  this  edict,  incalculable  damage  was  at  this  time  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
unceasing  piracies  of  the  English.  The  navigation  of  the  Channel  was  ren- 
dered so  unsafe  to  the  Dutch  that  their  ships,  trading  to  the  west,  were  oblieed 
to  perform  the  tedious  and  dangerous  circuit  round  the  north  of  Scotland/ 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  states-general  and  Lieicester 
was  the  institution  by  the  latter  of  a  council  of  finance,  of  which  he  appointed 
the  count  of  Mors  and  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  presidents,  and  James  Kingault 
the  treasurer.  The  creation  of  this  body  was  vehemently  oppo49ed  by  the 
council  of  state,  not  only  as  contrary  to  the  instructions  they  were  sworn 
to  observe,  and  by  which  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  but  as  throwing  the  public  moneys,  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  especially  of  Ringault,  whose  unfitness  for  the  office  conferred 
on  him  was  notorious.  Leicester,  nevertheless,  declaring  that  he  was  in  no 
wise  bound  by  the  opinions  of  the  council,  persisted  in  his  design,  and  visited 
the  advocate  of  Utrecht,  Paul  Buys,  who  had  declared  his  opinion  of  Ringault 
in  somewhat  bold  terms,  with  the  effects  of  his  high  displeasure.  "Bxiys  re- 
mained in  prison  till  the  next  year,  when  he  was  released  by  the  states-general. 

While  the  earl  of  I^icester  was  thus  embarrassing  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  United  Provinces,  the  prince  of  Parma  was  piShing  the  war,  with  his 
usual  prosperity,  close  to  their  boundaries.  Sir  John  Norris  and  Hohenlohe 
having  captured  the  fort  of  Batenburg,  Parma  advanced  in  person  to  the 
walls  of  Grave,  which  he  cannonaded  incessantly.  The  defenders  sud- 
denly lost  courage,  and,  by  their  clamours  and  entreaties,  prevailed  upon 
the  sieur  de  Hemert,  the  governor,  to  surrender  the  same  day.  The  earl  of 
Leicester  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  Grave,  when  he  was  met  by  Hemert, 
with  the  news  of  its  capitulation.  In  a  furious  passion  of  anger,  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  Utrecht,  taking  Hemert  with  him,  whom  he  caiued  to  be  tried 
for  high  treason  before  a  council  of  war,  and  executed.  The  death  of  this 
officer  alienated  the  minds  of  many  of  the  nobles  in  the  provinces. 

The  sincerity  of  the  professions  made  by  Leicester,  on  this  occasion,  of 
his  anxiety  to  maintain  fidelity  and  military  discipline,  was  strongly  suspected 
by  those  who  saw  him  bestow  his  highest  favour  and  countenance  on  two 
of  his  own  countrymen,  of  whom  one,  Rowland  York,  was  a  devpted  adherent 
of  Hembyze,  in  Ghent,  and  had  afterwards  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  de- 

*  AmbasHadors  being  sent  into  England  in  1589  to  remonHtrate  with  the  oneen  on  thfa  snb- 
Ject,  it  was  alleged,  according  to  Bor,^  tliat  tlie  losses  sustained  by  the  HoUAnamnd  ^imlanti  ] 
chants  amounted,  within  three  years*  to  8,000,000  guilders. 
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livering  up  Brussels  to  the  rovaJists;  and  the  other.  Captain  Welsh,  had  borne 
the  principal  share  in  the  sale  and  surrender  of  Alost. 

Venloo  and  Neuss  (or  Nuys)  next  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Parma. 
During  the  siege  of  Neuss,  Leicester  conmianded  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  under- 
take an  invasion  of  Flanders.  Under  his  brilliant  auspices,  the  voung  Prince 
Maurice  commenced  his  glorious  military  career,  and  wetted  his  maiden 
sword  in  the  capture  of  the  small  town  of  Axel. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  August,  Leicester  took  the  field  in  person  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  8,000  infantry  *  and  3,000  cavalry;  but,  not  suflSciently 
strong  to  encounter  Parma,  whose  forces  numbered  12,()00  of  the  former  and 
3,500  of  the  latter,  he  sat  down  before  Doesborgh,  while  his  adversary  was 
engaged  at  the  siege  of  Rhynberg.  In  this  his  first  military  imdertaking 
he  was  happily  successful,  as  Doesborgh  surrendered  without  waiting  for  an 
assault.  Thence  he  marched  to  besiege  Zutphen.  Parma,  well  aware  that 
this  important  town  was  but  slenderly  provided,  sent  forward  three  hundred 
wagons  laden  with  com,  under  a  convoy.  They  had  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Warnsfcld,  about  half  a  mile  from  Zutphen,  when  a  body  of  musketeers  and 
cavalry  sallied  out,  headed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  several  of  the  English 
volunteers.  The  English  troops  conmienced  the  attack  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  and  forced  their  adversaries  to  retreat;  during  the  engagement, 
however,  Verdugo,  having  been  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  convoy,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops  and  brought  the  supplies  safely 
into  the  town.« 

DEATH  OF  SIR  PHILIP  8IDNET 

This  battle,  in  which  the  English  showed  such  bravery,  vet  also  such 
useless  rashness,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  the  nun^ber  of 
English  present  being  set  as  high  as  3,400,  though  Motley  <^  accepts  Leicester's 
official  report  that  there  were  550  English  en^iged  and  Parma's  statement 
that  the  Spanish  numbered  3,100.  As  often  happens  in  war  reports,  the 
accounts  of  rival  generals  are  most  discrepant  concerning  each  other's  losses, 
Loicostor  stating  that  33  English  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  250  to  350 
Spjiniards,  while  Parma  sets  the  Spanish  loss  at  9  killed  and  29  wounded, 
and  the  I  English  at  200  killed.  The  truth  of  this  matter  is  probably  that 
about  33  I  jiglishmen  were  lost  and  about  38  Spaniards.  But  the  Spaniards 
arcoinplishod  their  purposes  and  victualled  the  town. 

Tli(^  true  fame  of  the  skirmish  rises  from  the  fact  that  it  put  an  end  to 
the  lK\*\utiful  career  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Seeing  that  old  Sir  William  Pelham 
fought  in  light  armour,  he  threw  off  his  own  cuishes,  or  thigh-guards,  and 
rode  evorywhore  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Finally,  having  naa  one  horse 
killfd  under  him,  he  mounted  another  and  charged  through  the  Spanish 
ranks:  a  nuiskot-ball  shattered  his  unprotected  thigh;  and  his  horse,  too 
rest  ive  to  cont  rol,  carried  him  a  mile  and  a  half  back  to  his  own  entrenchments. 
It  was  here  that  the  famous  incident  probably  occurred  which  hallows  his 
fame:  f(.r  his  attendants  brought  him  a  bottle  of  water  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst ;  but,  s(HMng  a  dying  English  soldier  cast  his  eyes  longm^ly  at  the  flask, 
Si(hiey  handed  it  to  him  instantly,  saying,  "Thy  necessity  is  even  greater 
than   mine." 

Anecdotes  of  humanity  in  time  of  battle  are  alwavs  cherished  by  the 
populace  and  suspected  by  the  critical  historian,  and  this  incident  has  not 

i  AiMoii^'  them  was  a  re^ment  of  1,400  Irish,  whom  Strmda *  deecribes  as  "a  mde  and  wUd 
rare,  naked  from  the  hips  upward  ;  thej  waUced  on  high  stUts,  by  means  of  whl^  thej  were 
able  to  crosH  rivers,  and  were  formidable  for  their  skill  in  the  ose  of  the  bow.** 
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escaped  incredulity.  The  story  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  a  bioerariiy 
by  Sidney's  friend  Lord  Brooke.  /  Motley  <^  says  that  he  had  "seaitmed  in 
vain  for  its  confirmation  through  many  contemporary  letters  and  chronickSi" 
yet  he  concludes  that  "there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  its  authenticity." 
The  incident  is  comparable  for  its  exquisite  beauty  with  a  self-sacrificing  act 
of  Alexander  the  Great  during  the  desert-march  of  his  troops. 

Of  the  battle  itself,  Froude  *^  says,  "  No  dispositions  could  apparently  have 
been  worse  than  those  which  Leicester  made."  He  now  gave  up  hope  of 
conquering  Zutphen  except  by  siege  and  retired  to  winter  quarters.  IBs 
campaign  had  been,  says  Froude,  "like  a  blaze  of  straw."  He  adds:  "It 
was  well  for  England,  it  was  well  for  the  queen,  that  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  their  country  were  not  all  such  as  Leicester, 
and  were  not  all  within  reach  of  her  own  paralysing  hand."  Fortunately  the 
time  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands  was  short.<» 

THE  FAILURE  OF  LEICESTER  (1587) 

Leicester's  conduct  was  now  become  quite  intolerable  to  the  states.  His 
incapacity  and  presumption  were  every  day  more  evident  and  more  revolting. 
He  retired  to  the  town  of  Utrecht;  and  pushed  his  injurious  conduct  to  su3i 
an  extent  that  he  became  an  object  of  utter  hatred  to  the  provinces.  Con- 
ferences took  place  at  the  Hague  between  Leicester  and  the  states^  in  which 
Bameveld  overwhelmed  his  contemptible  shuffling  by  the  force  of  uresistible 
eloquence  and  well-deserved  reproaches;  and  alter  new  acts  of  treachery 
this  unworthy  favourite  at  last  set  out  for  England,  to  lay  an  account  of  his 
government  at  the  feet  of  the  queen/ 

The  growing  hatred  against  England  may  be  excused,  from  the  various 
instances  of  treachery  displayed,  not  only  by  the  commander-in-chief  but 
by  several  of  his  inferiors  m  command.  A  strong  fort,  near  Zutphen,  under 
the  government  of  Rowland  York,  the  town  of  Deventer  under  that  of  William 
Stanley,  and  subsequently  Gelderland  under  a  Scotchman  named  PaUot, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by  these  men;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  English  cavalry  committed  some  excesses  in  Gelderland  and  Holland, 
which  added  to  the  prevalent  prejudice  against  the  nation  in  general.  TTus 
enmity  was  no  longer  to  be  concealed.  The  partisans  of  Leicester  were  one 
by  one,  under  plausible  pretexts,  removed  from  the  council  of  state;  and 
Elizabeth  having  required  from  Holland  the  exportation  into  England  of  a 
large  quantity  of  rye,  it  was  firmly  but  respectfully  refused,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  wants  of  the  provinces. 

Prince  Maurice,  relieved  of  the  caprice  and  jealousy  of  Leicester,  now 
united  in  himself  the  whole  power  of  command,  and  commenced  that  brilliant 
course  of  conduct  which  consolidated  the  independence  of  his  country  and 
elevated  him  to  the  first  rank  of  military  glory.  His  early  efforts  were  turned 
to  the  suppression  of  the  partiality  which  in  some  places  existed  for  F.ngligh 
domination.*^ 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  diflBcuIty 
of  finding  supplies  for  his  troops,  caused  the  duke  of  Parma  to  delay  taking 
the  field  until  late  in  the  summer;  when,  making  a  feint  attack  upon  Ostend, 
he  afterwards  commenced  a  vigorous  siege  of  Sluys.      This  hastened  the 

['  After  he  left,  a  secret  document  was  found  in  which  he  instmcted  the  English  goTemon 
to  pay  no  heed  to  the  commands  of  the  states,  to  release  no  prisoners,  and  acoapt  no  order  of 
removal.  This  discovery  emphasized  the  general  distrust  of  tiie  English,  and  led  the  sti^tea  to 
declare  Maurice  "prince "  and  to  require  an  oath  of  alle^^ce  to  him.] 
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return  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Netherlands,  who  arrived  in  Ostend  with 
seven  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse;  the  queoi  having  placed  in  his 
hands  the  whole  of  the  £18,000  appointed  for  the  pajrment  of  the  soldiers. 

Leicester  made  an  attempt  to  master  the  fort  of  Blankenbuig,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp:  but  on  intelligence  that  Panna  was 
approaching  to  give  hun  battle,  he  nastily  retreated  to  Ostoid.  As  there 
were,  therefore,  no  hopes  of  relief  from  tte  Englidi,  and  all  the  artillery  in 
the  town  was  aestroyed,  except  four  pieces,  the  governor,  Arnold  de  Groene- 
veldt,  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  Parma  granted,  on  hij^ily  honourable 
conditions.  The  loss  of  Sluys  exasperated  the  dissensions  between  Leicester 
and  the  states  into  undimused  and  irreconcilable  hostility.  He  q)ared  no 
pains  to  throw  on  them  the  blame  of  this  miscarriage,  accusiiu;  them  (not, 
mdeed,  wholly  without  ^unds)  of  n^lecting  to  provide  dther  suflicient 
troops,  funds,  or  ammumtion. 

The  states,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  powerful  weqx>n  against 
Leicester  in  an  intercepted  letter  to  his  secretary  Junius,  desiring  him  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  well-disposed  m  the  provinces  to  bestow  on  Um  an 
authority  free  from  the  oontiniud  oppositbn  and  countermining  of  the  states, 
who  ought  to  be  content  with  the  share  of  power  the^  had  enjoyed  under 
Charles  V  and  his  son,  so  that  he  mi{^t  be  sovereign  m  reality,  and  not  in 
appearance  only. 

But  it  was  not  with  the  states  alone  that  Leicester  was  at  variance;  the 
English  ambassador  Buckhurst.  Sir  John  Norris,  Prince  Maurice,  and  the 
count  of  Hohenlohe  alike  shared  his  resentment.  Leicester  even  entertained 
the  design  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  prince,  together  with  Jan  Okten-Bame- 
yeld,  and  convesring  them  to  England;  of  which  the  latter  having  received 
information,  they  retired  precipitately  from  the  Haffue  to  Delft. 

While  thus  at  issue  with  all  the  authorities  of  the  state,  Leicester  had 
still  a  powerful  party  among  the  cleigy,  whom  he  affected  to  treat  on  all 
occasions  with  the  most  profound  conrnderation  and  respect.  Guided  and 
fostered  by  the  preachers,  the  time  of  popular  opimon  had,  during  the  first 
part  of  Leicester's  government,  set  strongly  in  his  favour,  against  uie  states. 
But  the  surrender  of  Deventer  and  the  fort  of  Zutphen  h^  given  the  first 
shock  to  his  popularity,  which  rapidly  declined  after  the  fall  of  Sluys;  and 
the  conduct  he  now  thought  fit  to  pursue  was  such  as  mi{^t  well  have  anni- 
hilated the  little  that  remained. 

Eight  of  the  nobles  of  Utrecht  having  ventured  to  present  a  petition  for 
the  restoration  of  their  former  customs  and  privileges,  they  were  seized  all 
on  one  day,  and  confined  in  the  public  prison;  an  act  which,  though  disa- 
vowed by  Ix^icester,  excited  such  an  uproar  against  him  in  the  city,  that  he 
was  fain  to  retire  to  North  Holland,  where  he  possessed  a  devotra  partisan 
in  Theodore  Sonov,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  commission  as  governor  of  that 
district,  indepenclent  of  the  stadholder,  Prince  Bfaurice.  This  event  was 
followed  by  a  far  more  dangerous  disturbance  at  Leyden,  where  a  number  of 
refugees  from  Flanders  and  Brabant  formed  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  the  town 
into  the  liands  of  Leicester,  which  was  only  prevented  by  a  timely  and  for- 
tuitous discovery.  The  states,  at  the  same  time,  as  well  those  of  Holland 
as  the  stat<^-general,  evinced  their  doubte  of  their  personal  safety  by  trans- 
ferring their  assemblies  from  the  Ha^e  to  the  fortified  town  of  Haarlem. 

(ireatly  alarmed  at  these  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  hostile  feeUng, 
and  feeling  too  surely  that  his  authority  was  irretrievably  gone,  Leicester 
retired  to  Flushing,  where  he  shortly  after  received  a  summons  to  return 
to  England,  through  Lord  Herbert,  whom  the  queen  had  i4>pointed  her 
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ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  states  in  a 
letter,  couched  in  terms  considerably  more  nuld  and  moderate  than  any  of 
his  previous  communications,  he  set  sail  from  Zealand.  Shortly  after  lus 
arrival  in  England,  an  accusation  of  maladministration  in  his  government 
in  the  Netherlands  was  brought  against  him  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  queen  permitted  him  to  screen  himself  imder  the  plea  of 
her  private  instructions;  she  even  detained  Buckhimst  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
house  for  several  months;  but  obliged  Leicester,  neverthdess,  to  execute  a 
formal  act  of  resignation  early  in  the  following  year,  which  finsdiy  terminated 
his  misguided  and  unfortunate  government. 

But  the  Act  of  Resignation  remained  some  time  unpublished;  and  the 
soldiers,  of  whom  a  great  portion  were  Endish,  took  occasion  from  thenoe  to 

refuse  obedience  to  the  coimcil  and 
Prince  Maurice;  being,  as  they  de- 
clared, still  bound  by  their  oath  ta 
the  late  governor.  The  garrisons  of 
Medembiik,  Hoom,  Naarden,  Wor^ 
kum,  Heusden,  and  other  places,  en- 
couraged by  secret  emissaries  from 
Leicester,  were  in  a  state  of  revolt 
from  this  ostensible  reason.  Prince 
Maurice  wrote  to  the  privy  council 
in  England,  making  heavy  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  their  countr3rmen 
and  partisans  in  the  provinces;  in 
consequence  of  which,  WlUoughby 
and  Su-  Thomas  Killigrew,  received 
orders  from  the  queen  to  cusavow  in 
her  name  all  acts  of  sedition  against 
the  coimcil  or  the  prince,  pretended 
to  be  done  for  her  service.  The 
effects  of  this  measure,  togetiber  with 
the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Re^- 
nation  by  Leicester,  were  beneficial 
in  the  extreme. 

The  time,  indeed,  was  now  come 
when  all  trivial  dissensions,  all  petty 
jealousies,  should  be  hushed.  The  gigantic  armada,  which  was  to  crush  Eng- 
land at  a  blow,  was  now  ready.  Henceforth,  she  must  fight  hand  in  hand 
with  Holland.^ 

THE  SPANISH  ARMADA   (1588) 

Irritated  and  mortified  by  the  assistance  which  Elizabeth  had  given  to 
the  revolted  provinces,  Philip  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  power  in  attempt- 
ing the  conquest  of  England  itself;  hoping  afterwards  to  effect  with  ease 
the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands.  He  caused  to  be  built,  in  almost  every 
port  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  galleons,  carricks,  and  other  ships  of  war  of  the 
largest  dimensions;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Parma 
to  assemble  in  the  harbours  of  Flanders  as  many  veasds  as  he  could  collect 
together.  This  prodigious  force  obtained,  in  Spain,  the  ostentatious  title  (d 
the  Invincible  Armada. 

The  details  of  the  progress  and  the  failure  of  this  celebrated  attenmt 
are  so  thoroughly  the  province  of  English  history,  that  they  would  be  m 
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this  place  superfluous.  But  it  must  not  be  for^tten  that  the  glory  of  the 
proud  result  was  amply  shared  by  the  new  republic,  whose  existence  depended 
on  it.  While  Howard  and  Drake  held  the  British  fleet  in  readiness  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  armada,  that  of  Holland,  consisting  of  but  twenty-five  snips, 
under  the  command  of  Justin  of  Nassau,  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the  con- 
flict. This  gallant  though  illegitimate  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  whose 
name  he  upheld  on  many  occasions,  proved  himself  on  the  present  worthy 
of  such  a  father  as  William  and  such  a  brother  as  Maurice.  While  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  ascending  the  channel  as  far  as  Dunkirk,  there  expected 
the  junction  of  the  duke  of  Parma  with  his  important  reinforcement,  Justin 
of  Nassau,  by  a  constant  activity  and  a  display  of  intrepid  talent,  contrived 
to  block  up  the  whole  expected  force  in  the  ports  of  Flanders  from  Lillo  to 
Dunkirk.  The  duke  of  rarma  foimd  it  impossible  to  force  a  passage  on 
any  one  point;  and  was  doomed  to  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  the 
attempt  was  frustrated,  and  the  whole  force  of  Spain  frittered  away,  discom- 
fited, and  disgraced,  from  the  want  of  a  co-operation  which  he  could  not, 
however,  reproach  himself  for  having  withheld.  The  issue  of  the  memorable 
expedition  which  cost  Spain  years  of  preparation,  thousands  of  men,  and 
millions  of  treasure,  was  received  in  the  coimtry  which  sent  it  forth  with 
consternation  and  ra^.  Philip  alone  possessed  or  affected  an  apathy  which 
he  covered  with  a  veil  of  mock  devotion.** 

The  grief  and  disappointment  of  Parma  at  the  destruction  of  this  power- 
ful armada  were  intense.  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  others,  rather 
than  his  own  judgment,  he  determined  to  employ  his  large  and  nitherto 
useless  army  in  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  was  the  last  town  in  Bra- 
bant left  to  the  states  except  Gertruydenberg.  The  preservation  of  Bergen 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  courage  and  dexterity  of  two  Eng- 
lishmen, Grimston,  a  lieutenant  of  the  garrison,  and  one  Redfnead,  a  sutler. 
They  had  been  offered  large  bribes,  by  two  Spanish  prisoners,  to  deUver 
the  North  Fort  into  the  hands  of  Parma.  By  the  orders  of  Lord  Willoughby, 
to  whom  they  discovered  the  affair,  they  pretended  to  give  a  ready  consent 
to  the  proposal,  and  secretly  left  the  camp,  provided  with  letters  from  the 
two  Spaniards  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  Parma  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath 
on  the  sacrament  that  they  were  acting  in  good  faith:  still,  however,  doubt- 
ing somewhat  of  their  fidelity,  he  ordered  their  hands  to  be  tied  behind  them, 
and  placed  a  Spanish  soldier  as  guard  over  each,  with  a  naked  poniard, 
ready  to  plung(*  into  their  breasts  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treachery; 
thus  secured,  he  ventured  to  entrust  them  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition. 
Th(^  assailants,  marching  at  low  water  over  the  drowned  land  between  their 
camp  and  the  fort,  found  the  gate  open,  as  they  expected.  About  fifty 
centered,  when  W'illoughhy  let  down  the  portcullis,  and  excluded  the  remainder. 
Tlios(»  within  were  inunediately  slain  or  captured;  the  two  who  guarded  the 
l]n<:lish  prisoners,  forgetting,  in  their  confusion  and  terror,  the  orders  they 
had  rec(Mved  from  Parma,  allowed  them  to  escape  unhurt.  The  troops  on 
the  outside  iMMug  iissiiiled  on  their  retreat  by  an  ambush  on  the  dike,  a  great 
numl)er  were  slain,  and  several  officers  of  distinction  made  prisoners.  Grim- 
ston and  Redhead  received  a  present  of  1,000  florins  each  from  the  queen, 
and  an  annuity  of  OCX)  florins. 

Parma,  therefore,  broke  up  the  siege,  his  troop«  abandoning  the  entrench- 
ments in  some  disorder,  and  leaving  a  great  portion  of  their  arms,  material, 
and  l)a^gape  In^hind  them.  The  count  of  Mansfeld  captured  the  small  town 
of  Wachtendonck,  in  Gelderland,  at  the  siege  of  whicn  the  bomb-shell  was 
lirsl  used,  having  been  invented  shortly  before  by  an  artisan  of  Venloo. 
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Gertruydenberg  was  delivered,  by  its  English  governor.  Sir  John  Wiog- 
field,  to  Parma  on  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  and  a  gratui^ 
of  five  months'  pay  in  addition.  Provoked  beyond  endurance  at  this  minded 
insolence  and  treachery,  the  states  issued  a  decree,  condenmin^  the  whde 
of  the  garrison  to  death  as  traitors.  Several  who  were  arrested  in  the  prov- 
inces were  executed  without  form  of  law.« 

Martin  Schenk  who  had  lately,  for  the  last  time,  gone  over  to  the  »de  of  the 
states,  had  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  in  the  isle  of  Betewe  —  that  pofisesBed 
of  old  by  the  Batavians  —  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and  was  considered 
the  key  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  stronjghold  he  constantiy 
harassed  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  had  as  his  latest  exploit  surprised 
and  taken  the  strong  town  of  Bonn  (1590).  The  indefatigable  Schenk  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  important  town  of  Nimeguen.  His  enterprise 
seemed  almost  crowned  with  success,  when  the  inhabitants,  recovering  from 
their  fright,  precipitated  themselves  from  the  town;  forced  the  assailants 
to  retreat  to  their  boats;  and,  carrying  the  combat  into  those  overcharged 
and  fragile  vessels,  upset  several,  and  among  others  that  which  contained 
Schenk  himself,  who,  covered  with  wounds,  and  ^iting  to  the  last  gasp, 
was  drowned  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers.  His  boay,  when  recovered, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity,  qijartered,  and  hung  in  portions  over 
the  different  §ates  of  the  city. 

The  followmg  year  (1591)  was  distinguished  by  another  daring  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Hollanders,  but  followed  by  a  different  result.  A  captain 
named  Haranguer  concerted  with  one  Adrian  Vandenberg  a  plan  for  the  sur- 
prise of  Breda,  on  the  possession  of  which  prince  Maurice  had  set  a  ^reat  value. 
The  associates  contrived  to  conceal  in  a  boat,  laden  with  turf  (which  formed 
the  principal  fuel  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country),  and  of  which 
Vandenberg  was  master,  eighty  determined  soldiers,  and  sucoeeaed  in  arriving 
close  to  the  city  without  any  suspicion  being  excited.  One  of  the  soldiers, 
named  Mathew  Helt,  being  suddenly  affected  with  a  violent  cough,  unplored 
his  comrades  to  put  him  to  death,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  discovery.  But  a 
corporal  of  the  city  guard  having  inspected  the  cargo  with  unsuspecting 
carelessness,  the  immolation  of  the  brave  soldier  became  unnecessary,  and 
the  boat  was  dragged  into  the  basin  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  very 
garrison  who  were  so  soon  to  fall  victims  to  the  stratagem.  At  midnLdit 
the  concealed  soldiers  quitted  their  hiding  places,  leap^  on^  shore,  kifira 
the  sentinels,  and  easily  became  masters  of  the  citacfel.  Prince  Maurice, 
following  close  with  his  army,  soon  forced  the  town  to  submit. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  snatched  a  short  interval  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing his  health  at  the  waters  of  Spa.  While  at  that  place  he  received  uraent 
orders  from  Philip  to  abandon  for  a  while  all  his  proceedings  in  the  Ne^er- 
lands,  and  to  hasten  into  France  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  to  assist 
the  army  of  the  League.  The  duke  of  Parma  received  his  uncle's  orders 
with  great  repugnance.  He  nevertheless  obeyed;  and  leaving  count  Mans- 
feld  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  conducted  his  troops  a^inst  the  royal 
opponent. 

But  while  this  expedition  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  the  general, 
it  considerably  injured  the  cause  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  Prince 
Maurice,  taking  prompt  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  great  rival,  had 
made  himself  master  of  several  fortresses;  and  some  Spanish  reriments 
having  mutinied  against  the  commanders  left  behind  by  the  dute  of  Parma, 
others,  encouraged  bjr  the  impunity  thejr  enjoyed,  were  ready  on  the  slightest 
pretext  to  follow  their  example.    Maurice  did  not  lose  a  sm^e  opportunity 
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of  profiting  by  circumstancos  so  favourable;  and  even  after  the  return  of 
Alessandro  he  seized  on  Nimeguen,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
army.^* 

THE  MILITARY  GENlUfl  OF  MAURICE 

"With  the  reduction  of  Nimeguen^  which  involved  the  submission  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Gelderland,  in  1591,  Prince  Maurice  terminated  his  brilliant  and 
successful  campaign;  having,  in  the  spact?  of  five  montlis,  mastered  Zutphen 
Deventer,  Hulst,  and  Ninieguen,  besides  Delfzijl  and  other  smaller  forts.  The 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  continued  rains,  toother  with  the  sickneas 
of  Barneveld,  upon  whose  able  and  active  coKipe ration  lie  chiefly  depended, 
induced  him  tn  arrest  his  progress  for  the  present ^  and  withdraw  his  army 
into  winter  quarters.  On  his  return  to  Hullahd,  he  was  ffrecttHl  with  un- 
bounded joy  and  affection  by  all  ranks  of  nwn»  Under  his  auispices  had 
dawned  the  first  briglit  hopes  —  the  first  firm  expectation  of  ultimate  success 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  military  midertalcingjj  of  his  fatJier  had  been 
peculiarly  and  uniformly  unfortunate;  the  ^mall  advantaRes  gained  by 
Leicester  had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  discontents  and  cabals 
which  had  grown  rife  under  his  government;  hitherto  the  provinces  had  had 
to  struggle  for  their  actual  exisU^nce  in  misemble  dept^ntleiice  on  tlie  aid  of 
foreign  princes;  now  they  were  able  to  treat  on  eq^ual  tenns  with  lho«e  powers 
which  had  before  disdained  to  receive  them  as  sub^ecti^,  and  to  render  effective 
assistance  to  their  ally  the  king  of  France.  Tlioir  ow^n  iKiundnries  were  not 
only  secured^  but  extended;  and  the  enemy  was  harassed  on  every  side  by 
an  army  whose  small  numerical  force  was  mnre  than  compensated  by  the 
celerity  of  its  movements,  its  admimblo  spirit,  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
which  every  one  of  its  members  possc^ssed  of  his  res]x?cttve  dutien. 

The  people  beheld  the  hitherto  invincible  duke  of  Parnia,  indisputably 
the  first  captain  of  his  age,  retpcat,  or  rather  fly  before  thc»ir  young  general. 

Prince  Maurice^  indeed,  though  the  ostensible,  wa»  not  the  sole  nor  per- 
haps even  the  principal  creator  of  the  vast  change  that  had  been  worked 
in  the  condition  of  the  provinces.  A  powerful  though  unseen  hand  hati  now 
grasped  the  pivot  on  which  public  affairs  turned.  Jan  Olden-Banieveld, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  advocate  of  Holland,  had 
begun  to  acquire  that  influence  which  ultimately  became  almost  unbounded* 
he  it  was  whose  eloquence  prevailed  with  the  states  to  consent  at  once  to  all 
the  beneficial  measures  which  his  fertile  genius  suggested;  and  whose  com- 
prehensive intellect  combined  those  plans  which  nis  imce-asing  diligt^nce. 
m  supplying  the  army  with  materia],  ammunition,  and  provisions  enabled 
Prince  Maurice  to  execute/ 

Nevertheless  Prince  Maurice  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  military 
geniuses  of  all  time.  He  was  the  true  creator  of  the  Dutch  army,  and  recog- 
nised that  a  small  body  of  highly  trained  patriots  was  far  superior  to  the  rabbles 
of  mercenary  troops  on  which  the  fate  of  Holland  had  been  hanging  so  long- 
In  his  tactics  he  had  the  aid  of  his  cousin  Louis  William^  stndholder  of  Fries- 
land,  who  revivefi  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  man(en\Tvs  in  the  evolutions 
of  small  bodirs  of  men  trained  to  the  utmost  agility.  Tht»st?  small  unit^  of 
high  mobility,  in  place  of  the  cumbersomr  nuu^t's  iu  vogue,  excited  the  ridicule 
of  the  old  school;  and  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  '* blind  names/'  by 
which  a  colonel  often  drew  pay  for  a  thousand  men  while  actually  recruiting 
only  a  hundred,  excited  stdl  greater  hostihty.  The  private  sotdierB  were 
similarly  outrfiged  by  being  compelled  to  dig  trenches  and  buitd  fortificatiaDB 
—  a  supposedly  menial  ta!sk  for  which  pea^nts  had  been  previoua|y  hind. 
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But  victorv  is  the  soldier's  consolation  for  every  ill,  and  ICaurice  soon  had 
an  army  which  was  a  model  for  all  Europe  in  its  oi^ganisation  and  adnunia- 
tration,  as  in  its  proficiency  in  field  manceuvre  and  siege  work. 

The  modernity  of  his  ideas  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  took  away  from 
his  cavalry  the  spear  and  gave  them  the  carbine,  thus  making  them  mounted 
infantry,  an  ideal  recently  revived. 

In  any  history  of  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  Maurice  must  appear  as  an 
important  contributor  to  progress  « 

'     THE  DEATH  OF  PARMA:  HIS  SUCCESSOR  (1592) 

The  duke  of  Parma,  daily  breaking  down  under  the  progress  of  disease, 
and  agitated  by  reverses  repaired  again  to  Spa,  in  1592,  takng  at  once  every 
possible  means  for  the  recruitment  of  his  army  and  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
on  which  its  discipline  and  the  chances  of  success  now  so  evidently  depended. 
But  all  his  plans  were  again  frustrated  by  a  renewal  of  Philip's  peremptory 
orders  to  march  once  more  into  France,  to  uphold  the  failii^  cause  of  the 
Lea^e  against  the  intrepidity  and  talent  of  Henry  IV. 

On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  (1592),  the  duke  found  himself  again 
under  the  necessity  of  repairing  to  Spa,  in  search  of  some  relief  from  the  suf- 
fering which  was  considerably  increased  by  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in 
this  last  campaign.  In  spite  of  his  shattered  constitution,  he  maintained  to 
the  latest  moment  the  most  active  endeavours  for  the  reoi^ganisation  of  his 
army;  and  he  was  preparing  for  a  new  expedition  into  France,  when  he  was 
surprised  by  death  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1592,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Vaast, 
near  Arras,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years. 

Alessandro  of  Parma  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  it 
may  be  added,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his  day.  Most  historians 
have  upheld  him  even  higher  perhaps  than  he  should  be  placed  on  the  scale; 
asserting  that  he  can  be  reproached  with  very  few  of  the  vices  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Others  consider  this  judgment  too  favourable,  and  accuse 
him  of  participation  in  all  the  crimes  of  Philip,  whom  he  served  so  zealously. 
But  even  allowing  that  Alessandro's  fine  qualities  were  sullied  by  his  com- 
plicity in  these  odious  measures,  we  must  still  in  justice  admit  that  they 
were  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  particularly  of  the  school  in 
which  he  was  trained;  and  while  we  lament  that  his  political  or  private  faults 
place  him  on  so  low  a  level,  we  must  rank  him  as  one  of  the  very  first  masters 
m  the  art  of  war  in  his  own  or  any  other  age. 

He  had  chosen  the  count  of  Mansfeld  for  his  successor,  and  the  nomination 
was  approved  by  the  king.  He  entered  on  his  government  under  most  dis- 
heartening circumstances.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Prince  Maurice  in  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders  were  scarcely  less  mortifying  than  the  total  disorganisation 
into  which  those  two  provinces  had  fallen.  They  were  ravaged  by  bands  of 
robbers  called  Picaroons,  whose  audacity  reached  such  a  height  that  they 
opposed  in  large  bodies  the  forces  sent  for  their  suppression  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  on  one  occasion  killed  the  provost  of  Flanders,  and  burned  his 
lieutenant  in  a  hollow  tree;  and  on  another  they  mutilated  a  whole  troop 
of  the  national  militia,  and  their  commander,  with  circumstances  of  most 
revolting  cruelty. 

The  authority  of  governor-general,  though  not  the  title,  was  now  fully 
shared  by  the  count  of  Fuentes,  who  was  sent  to  Brussels  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  the  ill  effects  of  this  double  viceroyalty  was  soon  seen  in  the 
brilliant  progress  of  Prince  Maurice  and  the  continual  reverses  sustained  by 
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the  royalist  armies.  The  king,  stiU  bent  on  projects  of  bigotry,  sacrificed 
without  scruple  men  and  treasure  for  the  overthrow  of  Henry  IV  and  the 
success  of  the  League.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  now  a  secondary 
object;  and  he  drew  largely  on  his  forces  in  that  country  for  reinforcements 
to  the  ranks  of  his  tottering  allies.  A  final  blow  was,  however,  struck  against 
the  hopes  of  intolerance  in  France,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  League,  by 
the  conversion  of  Henry  IV  to  the  Catholic  religion;  he  deeming  theological 
disputes,  which  put  the  happiness  of  a  whole  kingdom  in  jeopardy,  as  quite 
subordinate  to  the  public  good. 

Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  that  they  had  been 
enabled  to  send  a  large  supply,  both  of  money  and  men,  to  the  aid  of  Henry, 
their  constant  and  generous  ally.  And  notwithstanding  this,  their  armies 
and  fleets,  so  far  from  suffering  diminution,  were  augmented  day  by  day. 
Philip,  resolved  to  summon  up  all  his  energy  for  the  revival  of  the  war  against 
the  republic,  now  appointed  the  archduke  Ernest,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Rudolf,  to  the  post  which  the  disunion  of  Mansfeld  and  Fuentes  rendered  as 
embarrassing  as  it  had  become  inglorious.  This  prince,  of  a  gentle  and 
conciliatory  character,  was  received  at  Brussels  with  great  magnificence  and 
general  joy;  his  presence  reviving  the  deep-felt  hopes  of  peace  entertained 
by  the  suffering  people.  Such  were  also  the  cordial  wishes  of  the  prince*; 
but  more  than  one  design,  formed  at  this  period  against  tJie  life  of  Prince 
Maurice,  frustrated  every  expectation  of  the  kind. 

A  priest  of  the  province  of  Namur,  named  Michael  Renichon,  disguised 
as  a  soldier,  was  the  new  instrument  meant  to  strike  another  blow  at  the 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  in  the  person  of  its  gallant  representative. 
Prince  Maurice;  as  also  in  that  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Henry,  then  ten 
years  of  ago.  On  the  confession  of  the  intended  assassin,  he  was  employed 
by  C'ount  Barlaymont  to  murder  the  two  princes.  Renichon  happily  mis- 
managed the  affair,  and  betrayed  his  intention.  He  was  arrested  at  Breda, 
conducted  to  the  Hague,  and  there  tried  and  executed  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1594. 

In  this  same  year  a  soldier  named  Peter  Dufour  embarked  in  a  like  atrocious 
plot.     Ho,  too,  wjis  seized  and  executed  before  he  could  carry  it  into  effect. 

Prince  Maurioo,  in  the  meantime,  with  his  usual  activity,  passed  the  Maas 
and  the  Rhine,  and  invested  and  quickly  took  the  town  of  uroningen  (July 
2Uh,  1594),^  l)y  which  he  consummated  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
and  s^'cured  its  rank  among  the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 

The  archduke  Ernest,  finding  all  his  efforts  for  peace  frustrated,  and  all 
hopes  of  gaining  his  object  by  hostility  to  be  vain,  became  a  prey  to  disap- 
pointment and  regret,  and  died,  from  the  effects  of  a  slow  fever,  on  the  21st 
of  Fel)ruary,  1595;  leaving  to  the  count  of  Fuentes  the  honours  and  anxieties 
of  tlie  government,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  king.  This  nobleman 
Ix'gan  the  exercise*  of  his  temporary  functions  by  an  irruption  into  France, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army;  war  having  been  declared  against  Spain  by 
Henry  1\',  who,  on  his  side,  had  despatched  the  admiral  De  Villars  to  attack 

['  Ik-  ronvfiHKi  the  Htates-general  of  the  lojal  provinces  in  1596,  and  sent  a  proposal  of 
|MH<'e  to  th<'  Ilafrue  on  the  basis  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent.  Blok*  quotes  the  protests  of  the 
loyiil  provinces  a^'ainst  tlio  ruiDous  Spanish  policy  ;  they  protested  that  little  renoained  to  them 
"  oxc.pt  oiH*  irnat  heart-break  and  despair  "  {sinon  ung  /rw  grand  crSveccBur  et  dSseapair).  ] 

I'  of  thi>  surreys  by  Maurice,  Motley <»  says  :  '*  Again  the  commander-in-chief  enligntened 
thi>  wr>rl<l  by  an  f'xhibition  of  a  more  artistic  and  humane  style  of  warfare  than  previonsly  to  his 
appouninre  on  the  military  stage  had  been  known."  In  May,  1596,  the  states  were  actually 
a<iriiitt«Ml  us  <M|iiaIs  in  a  tripartite  alliance  against  Spain.  Queen  Elizabeth  bitterly  opposed  such 
rtM-n^niition  of  a  ]>o])ular  ^^overnment,  but  was  compelled  to  take  the  step,  and  the  treat j  was 
si^rned  at  the  Ilairue,  October  3l8t,  1696.] 
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Philip's  possessions  in  Hainault  and  Artois.  This  gallant  officer  loBt  a  battle 
and  his  life  in  the  contest;  and  Fuentes,  encoiir^ed  by  the  victoiy,  took 
some  frontier  towns. 

Some  trifling  affah^  took  place  in  Brabant;  but  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
Albert,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  Ernest  in  the 
office  of  governor-general,  deprived  Fuentes  of  any  further  opportunity  of 
signalising  his  talents  for  supreme  command.  Albert  arrived  at  Brussels  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1596,  accompanied  by  Philip  \^illiam,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  when  count  of  Buren,  had  been  carrira  off  from  the  university 
of  Louvain,  twenty-eight  years  previously,  and  held  captive  in  Spain  during 
the  whole  of  that  penod. 

THE  ARCHDUKE  ALBEBT 

The  archduke  Albert,  fifth  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II,  and  brother 
of  Rudolf,  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  Philip  his  uncle,  and  merited  his 
reputation  for  talents,  bravery,  and  prudence.  He  had  been  early  made 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  afterwards  cardinal;  but  his  profession  was  not 
that  of  these  nominal  dignities.  He  was  a  warrior  and  politician  of  consid- 
erable capacity;  and  had  for  some  years  faithfully  served  the  king,  as  viceroy 
of  Portugal.  But  Philip  meant  hmi  for  the  more  independent  situation  d 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  at  the  same  time  destined  him  to  be  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  Isabella.  He  now  sent  him,  in  the  capacity  of 
governor-general,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  important  change. 

He  opened  his  first  campaign  early;  and,  by  a  dispby  of  clever 
manceuvrmg,  which  threatened  an  attempt  to  force  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege  of  La  Ffere,  in  the  heart  of  Picardy,  he  concealed  his  real  design  —  the 
capture  of  Calais;  and  he  succeeded  in  its  completion  almost  before  it  was 
suspected.  By  prudently  avoiding  a  battle,  to  which  he  was  constantly 
provoked  by  Henry  IV  who  commanded  tiie  French  army  in  person,  hie 
established  his  character  for  military  talent  of  no  ordinary  degree. 

He  at  the  same  time  made  overtm-es  of  reconciliation  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  prince  of  Orange  would  be  a 
means  of  effecting  so  desirable  a  purpose.  But  the  Dutch  were  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  apparent  sincenty  of  Spanish  negotiation.  They  even 
doubted  the  sentiments  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  attachments  and 
principles  had  been  formed  in  so  hated  a  school;  and  nothing  passed  between 
them  and  him  but  mutual  civilities.  They  clearly  evinced  their  disapproba- 
tion of  his  intended  visit  to  Holland;  and  he  consequently  fixed  his  residence 
in  Brussels,  passing  his  life  in  an  inglorious  neutrality. 

A  naval  expedition  formed  in  this  year  by  the  English  and  Dutch  against 
Cadiz,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,^  was  crowned  with  brilliant  succesB, 
and  somewhat  consoled  the  provinces  for  the  contemporary  exploits  of  the 
archduke.  But  the  following  year  opened  with  an  affair  which  at  once 
proved  his  unceasing  activity  and  added  largely  to  the  reputation  of  his 
rival,  Prince  Maurice.  The  former  had  detached  the  count  of  Varax.  with 
about  six  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  province  of  Holland: 
but  Maurice,  with  equal  energy  and  superior  talent,  followed  his  movements; 
came  up  with  him  near  Turnhout,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1597,  and  after  a 

[i  The  Dutch  admiral  was  Duivenvnorde.  lord  of  Warmond,  and  the  combined  fleet,  de- 
stroyed a  Spanish  squadron  in  Cadiz.  July,  1596,  retuminfif  home  with  bootjr.  PrevioiiBlj,  in 
1595,  some  five  hundred  Netherlandish  ships,  nearly  half  the  entire  merchnnt  muine,  were 
released  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  harbors  where  thej  had  been  detained.  Their  lelenae 
was  partly  for  conciliation  and  partly  because  of  Spain's  need  for  the  supplies  ituj  Iwoaght.] 
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sharp  action,  of  which  the  Dutch  cavalry  bore  the  whole  brunt,  Varax  waa 
killed,  and  his  troops  defeated  with  considerable  loss.* 

This  was  in  ita  consequences  a  most  disajstrous  affair  to  the  archduke. 
His  army  was  ilisoi^aniseci,  and  his  finances  exhausted;  while  the  confidence 
of  the  states  in  their  troops  and  their  general  was  considerably  raised.  During 
this  year  Prince  Maurice  took  a  number  of  towns  in  rapid  succession;  and 
the  states,  according  to  their  custom,  caused  various  medals,  in  gold^  silver* 
and  copper,  to  be  struck,  to  rammemorate  the  victories  which  had  signaUsed 
their  arms. 

Philip  11,  feeling  himself  approaching  the  tennmation  of  his  long  and 
agitating  career,  now  wholly  occupied  himself  in  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France.  Henry  IV  dcsirecl  it  as  anxiously.  The  pope,  Clement  VIII,  en- 
couraged by  his  exhortations  this  mutual  inclination.  Tlio  king  of  Poland 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Hague  and  to  London,  to  induce  the  states  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Iseconie  parties  in  a  general  pacification.  Tlipse  over- 
tm'es  led  to  no  conclusion;  but  the  conferences  between  France  and  Spain 
went  on  with  apparent  corditility  and  great  promptitude^  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  these  powers  at  Vervins^  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1598. 

The  states  had  used  alt  their  influence  to  kevp  KHzatxrth  from  making 
peace  with  Spain,  and  abandoning  her  alliance  with  them,  Tlieir  tlolay  in 
paying  their  debt  to  her  ha<l,  however,  occasioned  frefjuent  outt>urst8  of 
temper  and  even  of  threjitfl  of  war,  but  terms  werp  finally  patched  up**"  It 
was  agreed  that  she  should  hencefartJi  be  rcleoi^vi  from  tlie  obligation  to 
afford  any  further  subsidies  to  tlie  provinces,  who  engaged  to  a^ist  her  with 
forty  ships  in  any  naval  expedition  she  might  undertake  against  Spftin,  and 
with  five  thousand  foot  anu  five  hundretl  horse,  or  an  equivalent  in  money, 
in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should  invade  atiy  part  of  her  dominions;  the  debt 
which  she  herself  had  estimated  at  two  millions  was  fixed  at  £800,000,  to 
be  paid  by  iJiatalments  of  £30,000  a  year  until  the  half  were  liquidateti ;  the 
mode  of  di^soharging  the  remainder  to  be  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
when,  if  any  of  the  first  moiety  wa^s  still  unpaid,  the  annual  sum  should  be 
reduced  to  £20,000-  The  states  also  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  garrisons 
of  Briel  and  FliLshing  to  the  number  of  1,150  men.  They  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  English  troops  already  in  the  Nethcrlantb  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  queen  was  to  continue  to  name  one  English  member  in  the  council 
of  state.« ' 

THE   PROVINCES  CEDED  TO  ALBERT  AND  Tt&AUKLLA    (1M8) 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  another  important 
act  was  made  known  to  the  world,  by  which  Philip  ceded  to  Albert  and 
Isabella,  on  their  being  fonnally  affianced  —  a  cen*mony  which  now  took 
place  —  the  sovereignty  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.    This  act  bea^a 

*  This  action  may  he  t^en  M»  ft  fair  wnpl^  ^f  thn  illfni^nUr  with  which  any  eslkoato  cwi 
be  formed  of  the  rxOatt^e  loMM  on  such  ooculontu  l'h»^  \hiUh  IjiHt^jrUiiM  htxt«  the  ](w«  of  the 
royalists,  in  kilknl,  at  tipwanbi  of  3.000.  M«tvrtm,"  a  ^po*l  aulharity,  mivh  thi^  f>eat!&Dts  buHed 
2, §50  ;  while  l^ntivo^U'>,''  aii  it^Iun  writisr  in  th(*  iciterv«t  of  Bpaln,  tiiokt^ti  Xhv  nauiher  ei^cttj 
half  that  amount,  Urotlun'  tmjn  that  the  Ioaa  of  thn  Dutch  WtM  taut  mri)  ktllt^.  Bentlvog^tlo 
states  it  at  100.  Hut^  at  either  riomputatlon.  it  in  rWr  that  thti  affair  waJi  a  brUliant  one  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Maurice.  {Motlrjr '  iwth  of  it :  "  The  naiiou  wm  ««lectHftMl,  intitHfonued  in  aa 
instant.  Who  nnw  should  liotici^forth  have  to  aaj  that  one  S|ianihh  fi^htti)|f  znau  wa«  equal 
Ui  five  or  ten  Ilollandetv?  tl^m  in  thn  nprti  field  a  Hnwiiiih  ami/,  afusr  in  vain  mf using  a  com- 
bat and  endeawmrio^  to  vscafre,  bad  Utt^^raHj  hlttfin  theduJtt  beforoa  fourth  of  lt»  own  narobar. 
And  this  effect  was  a  f»ermanflDt  tuip,*'] 

[*  Blok"*  wf>n  cmXIh  tlje^e  *' prettj  Htiff  U^miH/' the  only  CftUM  for  utiftfftction  being  th« 
acceptjLDce  of  onljr  oet«  EnglUhnutn  on  th«  coiutcU  of  ffUM.] 
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date  the  6th  of  May,  1598,  and  was  proclauned  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to 
so  important  a  transaction.  It  contained  thirteen  articles;  and  was  based 
on  the  misfortunes  which  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  had  hitherto  caused 
to  the  Low  Countries.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  that  of  the  state, 
in  its  full  integrity.  The  provinces  were  guaranteed  against  dismemberment. 
The  archdukes,  by  which  title  the  joint  sovereigns  were  designated  without 
any  distinction  of  sex,  were  secured  in  the  possession,  with  right  of  succession 
to  their  children ;  and  a  provision  was  added,  that  in  default  of  posterity  their 
possessions  should  revert  to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  infanta  Isabella  soon 
sent  her  procuration  to  the  archduke,  her  affianced  husband,  giving  him  full 
power  and  authority  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  dominions  in  Tier  name 
as  in  his  own ;  and  Albert  wiis  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  at  Brussels,  on 
the  22nd  of  August. 

Having  put  everything  in  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  government 
during  his  absence,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
his  spousals,  and  bringing  back  his  bride  to  the  chief  seat  of  their  joint  power. 
But  before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  the  various  states  of  the  republic,  and 
to  Prince  Maurice  himself,  strongly  recommending  submission  and  recon- 
ciliation. These  letters  received  no  answer;  a  new  plot  against  the  life  of 
Prince  Maurice,  by  a  wretched  individual  named  Peter  Pann,  having  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  country,  and  determined  it  to  treat  with  suspicion  and 
contempt  every  insidious  proposition  from  the  tyranny  it  defied. 


THE   DEATH   OF  PHILIP  II   (1598) 

Albert  placed  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of 
the  temporary  government,  and  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  had  not  made 
much  progress  when  he  received  accounts  of  ^he  demise  of  Philip  II,  who 
died,  after  long  suffering,  and  with  great  resignation,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1598,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Albert  was  several  months  on  his  journey 
through  Germany;  and  the  ceremonials  of  his  union  with  the  infanta  did 
not  take  place  till  the  18th  of  April,  1599,  when  it  was  finally  solemnised  in 
the  city  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

This  transaction,  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  positively  erected  into 
a  separate  sovereignty,  seems  naturally  to  make  the  limits  of  another  epoch 
in  their  history.  It  completely  decided  the  division  between  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces,  which,  although  it  had  virtually  taken  place  long 
previous  to  this  period,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  formally  consum- 
mated until  now.^ 


CHAPTERX 

t 

THE  SWAY  OF  OLDEN-BARNEVELD    ' 

[1(»8-1«09  A.D.] 

The  first  act  of  the  young  sovereign  of  ^Mtin,  Philip  m,  ww  one  of  more 
bitter  hostility  against  the  provinces  than  his  father  had  ever  exercised; 
since  he  not  only  arrested  all  their  ships  in  his  ports  (which  had  been  often 
done  heretofore)  but  made  the  whole  of  the  crews  prisoners;  caused  such  as 
were  suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  the  expeditions  of  the  English  to  be 
put  to  the  torture,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  work  as  galley-slaves.  (>>in- 
cidont  with  this  proceeding  was  an  edict  issued  in  the  ^)anudi  Netherlands, 
Fol)niar>',  1599,  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  traffic  in  any  manner  wiUi 
Holland  and  Zealand,  or  their  adherents,  till  they  had  returned  to  obedience 
under  their  lawful  prince.  But  these  measures,  like  most  others  devised  by 
Spain  against  her  former  subjects,  recoiled  upon  herself,  and  tended  ultimately 
to  the  advantage  of  thase  whom  thev  were  desimed  to  mjure.  The  states, 
on  their  part,  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  snips,  not  only  of  theur  own 
subjects  but  those  of  foreign  powers,  from  carrying  provisions  or  other  wares 
to  Spain ;  all  gfwxls  belonging  to  that  country,  wherever  found,  were  declared 
lawful  prizes;  i)ennits  or  safe-conducts  to  the  enemy  were  forbidden:  and 
indemnity  for  all  injuries  done  by  them,  and  for  the  extortion  of  exoroitant 
ransonLs,  was  to  be  le\icd  on  the  hostile  territories  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

They  followed  up  this  measure  by  the  inunediate  equipment  of  seventy- 
three  vesst^ls  of  war,  containing  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
making  a  descent  on  Spain,  or  mtercepting  the  India  fleets.  Setting  sail 
from  the  Maas,  under  tne  command  of  Peter  van  der  Does,  the  armament 
reaehc^d  in  s:ifety  the  harbour  of  Corunna,  where  they  found  the  ^>anish 
iVn^i  anchored  under  cover  of  the  artillery  on  the  shore.  Unable  to  draw 
out  the  enemy  to  a  combat,  and  not  venturing  to  attack  them  thus  protected. 
Van  der  Does  changed  his  purpose,  and,  directing  his  course  to  toe  Oanary 
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Islands,  effected  a  landing  on  the  largest  of  them,  called  the  Gran  Canaria, 
which  he  occupied  and  plundered  with  but  trifling  loss.  Gomra  next  shared 
the  same  fate. 

Sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  an  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  where  they  f oimd  a  numerous  colony  of  Portuguese  estab- 
lished. The  principal  town  surrendered  at  the  first  sunmions.  But  the 
burning  sunmier  heats  combined  with  imprudent  indulgence  to  produce  a 
pestilential  sickness  of  the  most  terrific  description;  which,  in  a  snort  time, 
carried  off  great  numbers,  and  among  the  rest  the  admiral  himself  and  his 
nephew,  George  van  der  Does,  son  of  the  heroic  defender  of  Leyden.  The 
admu-al  was  buried  in  the  island,  and  the  sailors,  to  secure  his  remains  from 
insult,  heaped  the  ruins  of  the  whole  town  of  Pavoasa  upon  his  grave.  After 
the  death  of  theu-  commander,  the  ships  immediately  set  out  on  their  return 
homewards;  above  one  thousand  perished  on  the  voyage  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  days:  and  on  their  arrival  in  Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  not 
more  than  two  captains  were  left  alive.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  fleet,  which 
had  cost  vast  sums  in  preparation,  and  from  which  the  most  important  results 
had  been  expected.  But  however  unprosperous  the  expedition,  it  had  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  exciting  great  alarm  in  Spain,  as  appearing  a  prelude  to 
others  of  the  same  nature,  and  had  put  the  king  to  considerable  chBTges  in 
providing  convoys  for  his  fleets  from  the  Indies. 

It  was  September,  1599,  before  the  new  sovereigns  arrived  in  their  domin- 
ions, which  they  found  the  scene  of  universal  discontent.  The  soldiery  were 
on  the  brink  of  a  general  insurrection  for  want  of  pay,  for  which  the  treasury 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  provide  funds;  and  the  people,  oppressed  and 
impoverished,  were  offended  alike  with  the  footing  of  lavish  expenditure 
on  which  the  court  was  placed,  and  the  Spanish  manners,  dress,  and  cus- 
toms which  they  remarked  in  its  memliers.  The  "archdukes"  having 
immediately  on  their  coming  summoned  the  states  of  the  provinces,  pre- 
paratory to  their  inauguration,  the  latter  requu^  as  a  prehminary  to  the 
acknowledgnient  of  the  new  sovereigns  the  removal  of  the  foreign  troops 
in  garrison  in  the  Netherlands;  that  the  public  offices  should  be  nlled  only 
by  natives;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace  with  the  United  Provinces. 
To  these  requisitions  Isabella  haughtily  replied  that  she  had  received  the 
Netherlands  from  her  father,  as  a  free  gift  without  any  conditions  whatsoever; 
and  the  states,  bowed  down  by  poverty  and  sorrow,  did  not  venture  to  per- 
severe in  this  last  struggle  for  a  remnant  of  their  former  freedom. 

Prince  Maurice,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  widely-spread  insurrec- 
tion which  prevailed  among  the  archduke's  troops,  more  especially  those  in 
the  forts  of  Crevecoeur  and  St.  Andrew,  laid  siegd  to  the  former,  which  he 
mastered  with  little  difficulty.  The  garrison  of  St.  Andrew  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  payment  of  125,000  guilders  which  he  made  them,  and  delivered 
the  fort  into  his  hands.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  states,  and  being  formed  into  a  separate  regiment  (to  which 
the  soldiers  gave  the  name  of  the  "New  Gueux"  from  the  rasged  appearance 
they  made  on  coming  out  of  the  fort)  were  placed  imder  me  conunand  of 
the  young  prince  Frederick  Henry. 

From  hence  Prince  Maurice  was  desirous  of  piumung  his  success  along 
the  course  of  the  Maas;  but  at  the  vivid  instances  of  the  Zealanders,  who 
were  greatly  vexed  and  incommoded  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy, 
he,  in  concert  with  the  states-general  determined  upon  the  ini^ion  of 
Flanders.  The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  was,  accoraingly,  appointed  at 
Ranmiekens,  in  Walcheren,  where  nearly  one  thousand  boats  were  collected, 
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on  board  of  which  were  embarked  twelve  thousand  infantry,  inth  three 
thousand  cavalry,  four  field-pieces,  and  thirty  smaller  pieces  of  artiUeiy. 
Having  waited  in  vain  for  some  davs  for  a  fair  wind  to  cany  them  to  Ostend, 
they  sailed  up  the  Maas,  and  landed  at  the  Sas  de  Qand:  the  fort  of  Philippine, 
by  which  it  is  defended,  having  been  first  captured  by  Oount  Ernest  of  Nassau. 
From  thence,  the  prince  oegan  his  march  overland  towards  Nieuport. 
Maurice  sat  down  before  the  town,  hoping  to  effect  its  reduction  ere  the 
enemy  could  collect  sufficient  forces  for  its  relief.  But  the  archduke  repairing 
in  person  with  the  infanta  to  Diest,  of  which  his  mutinous  troojM  held  posses- 
sion, the  latter  employed  her  entreaties,  persuasions,  and  promises  with  sudi 
effect  that  she  prevailed  with  them  acam  to  loin  her  husband's  standard, 
though  under  the  banner  of  their  own  ^eletto/'^  With  these,  and  the  troops 
already  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  Albert  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  infantnr  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  ICarchinff  from  Bruges,  he 
first  attacked  Oldenburg,  a  fort  commanding  the  pasmge  between  that  town 
and  Nieuport,  and  lately  captured  by  Prince  Maurice,  which  surrendered 
without  resistance.  The  loss  of  this  fort  was  foUowed  by  that  of  Snaaskerice. 
of  which  the  garrison  was  massacred  in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender;  and 
of  Breden,  which  was  abandoned. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NIEUPOBT  (ISOO) 

Maurice  sent  forward  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau,  with  the  Scottish  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Edmonds,  and  a  regiment  of  Zealanders,  making  together 
about  nineteen  hundred  men,  with  four  troojxs  of  horse,  to  occupy  a  bridge 
at  Leffingham  on  the  road  to  Ostend,  over  which  the  hostile  army  must  pass. 
Though  he  used  all  possible  expedition,  Ernest  found  on  his  arrival  the  enemy 
already  in  possession  of  the  post,  who,  remarking  the  smallnflfls  of  his  force, 
immediately  advanced  to  the  attack.  His  cai^alry,  seised  with  a  suddoi 
panic,  rapidly  gave  way,  and  communicating  their  terror  to  the  infantry, 
the  rout  soon  became  universal;  the  Zealanders  fled  towards  Ostend.  but 
the  Scottish  soldiers,  heedlessly  directing  their  course  over  the  sana-hills 
towards  the  sea,  were  pursued  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  victors.  Nine  hundred 
were  slain,  and  all  their  standards  taken;  but  none  were  made  nrisoners, 
since  the  archduke,  who  deemed  himself  certain  of  the  destruction  of  Maurice's 
army,  had,  it  is  said,  given  orders  that  no  lives  should  be  spared  except  those 
of  the  prince  himself  and  his  brother,  Frederick  Henry,  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  prisoners,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  Spain. 

The  time  occupied  by  this  calamitous  encounter  enabled  Bfaurice  to  trans- 
port his  whole  army  across  the  harbour  of  Nieuport.  which  is  fordable  at  low 
water,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Yperlee,  where  ne  orew  up  on  the  sands  and 
adjacent  downs  to  await  the  coming  of  the  hostile  forces.  The  van  of  his 
army  was  occupied  by  two  thousand  six  hundred  English  infantry  and 
eighteen  hundred  Frieslanders,  commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  his 
brother  Horatio;  on  the  left  of  which,  towards  the  sea,  were  plaoed  Vere's 
ten  troops  of  cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery;  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
under  Louis  of  Nassau  being  stationed  so  as  to  be  ready  to  give  assistance 
where  it  was  required.  The  main  army,  composed  of  French,  Swiss,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Henry's  regiment  of  New  Gueux,  was  commandea  by 
Count  G(H)rge  de  Solmes;  while  the  Hollanders  and  Utrechters,  forming 
the  n»servT,  were  under  the  special  direction  of  Bfaurice  himself,  and  led  by 
Sir  Oliver  Temple.  With  the  hostile  town  of  Nieiiport  in  the  rear,  the  river 
and  enemy's  forts  on  the  right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  the  only  mode  of  retreat 
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in  case  of  a  defeat  was  on  board  the  ships,  which  must  inevitably  be  a 
with  extreme  confusion  and  danger;  and  it  waa  not  improbable  thai 
the  engagement  the  vessels  might  themselves  be  attacked  by  the  gar 
Nieuport. 

Maurice,  therefore,  determined  upon  the  bold  and  wise  measure  of 
off  all  hopes  of  safety  but  in  victory,  by  commanding  llie  vessels  to 
for  Ostend,  as  soon  as  the  tide  should  serve.*  Before  their  depaii 
earnestly  exhorted  the  young  prince  Frederick  Henry  to  retire  on 
that  both  might  not  perish  at  one  blow;  but  his  entreaties  were 
effect  on  the  heroic  boy,  who  expressed  his  resolute  detennination  1 
equally  with  his  brother  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the  day.  At  this  ji 
a  straggler  from  the  enemy's  camp,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  take 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Count  Ernest's  detachment^  wl 
prince  was  careful  to  conceal  from  the  troops,  causing  a  report  to  be 
that  they  had  entered  Ostend  in  safety. 

After  the  repulse  of  Count  Ernest,  the  archduke  continued  hh 
along  the  sands.^  The  returning  tide  having  narrowed  the  space  1 
the  sea  and  the  dowTis,  or  sand  hiUs,  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  were  ob 
proceed  along  a  road  in  the  latter,  considerably  harassed  by  two  fielc 
which  Maurice  had  stationed  so  as  to  command  it.  The  number  oi 
which  the  prince  had  left  in  the  forts,  with  the  loss  of  Count  Ernest's 
ment,  had  reduced  his  army  to  an  equality  with  that  of  his  oppone 
other  respects  also,  their  strength  was  nicely  balanced;  the  situation  d< 
the  allied  troops  of  the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  their  superior  de 
and  from  the  quick  and  agile  movements  of  their  battalions,  in  whi 
greatly  surpassed  the  Spaniards.  On  both  sides  were  disciplined  anc 
ienced  troops,  full  of  courage  and  ardour,  these  hoping  to  achieve  by 
victory,  won  under  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign,  the  termination  of  2 
years'  war;  those  fighting  for  their  freedom,  their  religion,  the  san 
their  homes,  and  even  for  life  itself. 

The  shock  of  battle  was  commenced  by  the  English,  imder  Vere,  'w 
attacked  by  the  van  of  the  enemy's  horse,  followed  by  the  musketeer 
were  concentrated  the  strength  and  fury  of  the  contest;  Vere  had  told 
Maurice  that,  living  or  dead,  he  woulcf  this  day  deserve  his  thanks; 
well  redeemed  his  pledge.    Every  foot  of  the  slippery  and  uncertain 
was  alternately  lost  and  won,  with  an  intensity  of  toil  of  which  it  is  s 

Eossible  to  form  an  idea.    Vere  himself  was  twice  woimded,  and  1 
orse  killed  under  him;  he,  nevertheless,  remained  at  his  post  till  his  I 
Horatio  came  up  to  take  the  conmiand. 

The  artillery  played  incessantly  on  both  sides;  but  after  two  oi 
murderous  discharges,  the  enemy's  cannon  sank  deep  into  tiie  sand, 
rendered  their  subsequent  fire  of  little  effect;  the  Dutch  had  prudently 
theirs  on  floors  formed  of  planks  and  hurdles,  a  circumstance  which 
buted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  combat  had 
four  hours,  each  side  pouring  in  fresh  troops,  until  the  whole  of  both  ; 
except  a  reserve  of  about  three  hundred  cavalry  on  the  side  of  the 
were  engaged  in  a  sharp  and  desperate  struggle.  Maurice  and  his  I 
pn^sented  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  field,  rousing  the  faintii 

[»  No  more  heroic  decision  was  ever  taken  by  figliting  man.  —  MOTLXT.b] 
s  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  to  prove  the  error  of  passiiur  judgment  on  the 
of  a  general  according  to  the  event ;  had  the  archduke  not  attw^edtne  enemy  on  this  c 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  accused  of  having  wantoolj  thxown  i 
opi)ortunity  of  effecting  the  entire  destruction  of  the  states'  army. 
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cheering  the  strong;  the  effortB  of  the  archduke  were  no  less  strenuous; 
but  the  soldiers  of  both,  who  had  tasted  but  little  food  or  refreshment  during 
the  day,  were  now  jnx)wn  feeble  and  wearied. 

At  length  the  Eai^ish,  from  utter  eidbausticm.  began  slowly  to  retreat 
towards  the  cannon  in  the  rear,  when  tiie  archduloey  hoping  to  adiieve  the 
victory  by  one  bold  stroke,  ordered  a  general  pursuit:  at  this  moment,  I^oe 
Maurice,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  to  seiie  some  such  <^>portuni1yy  made  an 
unexpected  and  rapid  charge  with  his  reserve  of  cavalry — a  movement  which 
caused  some  confusion  among  the  enemy.  Peroeivinff  this,  the  troops  raised 
a  sudden  shout  of  victory,  and  rushed  on  to  the  attaoc  witn  renewed  ardmnr. 
The  archduke,  eager  to  seise  a  chance  that  remained  of  restoring  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  rode  with  his  helmet  off,  before  the  mutineere  of  DiesL  and  vdbe- 
mcntly  exhorted  them  to  renew  the  fi^t.  While  thus  eiuraged,  ne  reorived 
a  severe  wound  in  the  face  from  the  pike  of  a  German  solaiery  which  forced 
him  to  leave  the  field.  His  departure  was  the  ngnal  for  a  general  flij^t. 
The  soldiers,  scattered  in  every  direction,  made  their  esd^,  favoured  by  the 
approaching  darkness.  About  three  thousand  were  Idlled  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  officere,  and  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  and  standards  taken  *  the  adnural  of  Aragon  and  many  other  ndbfo- 
men  were  made  prisoners;  the  archduke  himself  narrowly^  eMped  capture. 
but  the  superb  white  charger,  on  which  he  had  made  his  joueum  enMe,  ana 
several  pa^s  and  officers  of  ms  household,  fell  into  the  hancfa  of  Prince  Msu- 
rice,  who  immediately  restored  the  latter  without  ransouL 

Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  Maurice,  when  he  beheld  the  victory  certain: 
he  felt  that  his  country  was  saved;  and,  dismounting  for  a  moment,  he  knelt 
down  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  offered  up  a  short  but  heartfelt  thankqgiviiig 
to  the  Almighty:  ''What  are  we,  0  Lord,"  he  ezdaimued,  ''that  thou  hast 
enlarged  us  with  thy  boun^I    Glory  be  to  thy  name  forever/' 

The  wearied  condition  of  the  troops,  and  the  number  of  wounded,  to^gether 
with  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  tm  danger  from  the  hostile  forts  m  the 
vicinity,  deterred  Maurice  from  pursuing  the  fimtivee  to  any  distance.  Neither 
wa8  the  victory  purchased  without  bloodsheaon  the  side  of  the  conqueror; 
ten  hundrod  remained  dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  En^ish, 
bosidos  those  who  had  perished  in  the  defeat  of  the  morning.  Hie  prince 
continued  the  whole  night  in  a  tent  pitched  upon  the  spot,  and  entertained 
nt  supper  his  illustrious  captive,  the  admiral  Mendoza,  to  wnom  he  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  raillery,  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  all  his 
anny,  since,  having  for  four  years  desired  to  visit  Holland,  he  had  now  an  op- 
port  unity  of  doing  so.  The  admiral  was  sent,  a  few  days  after,  to  Woerden, 
and  subsequently  exchanged,  toother  with  the  rest  of  the  datives,  and  the 
governors  of  the  Canary  and  St.  Thomas's  islands,  for  all  the jprisonere  of  war, 
inhabitants  or  allies  of  the  United  Provinces,  within  the  dominions  of  tl^ 
king  of  Spain  and  the  archduke,  including  those  whom  the  king  had  seised 
in  th(^  Dutch  ships  and  forced  to  work  as  ^dley-slaves.  The  standards,  more 
than  one  hundrtul  in  number,  were  deposited  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  pro- 
vincial court  at  the  Hague. 

The  situation  of  the  states-general  who  had  followed  the  armytoOstend, 
to  Ik*  n  ady  with  their  assistance  and  advice,  and  to  provide  necessaries  for 
the  campaign,  had  I)een  anxious  in  the  extr^ne:  Hievr  own  safety  and  that 
of  the  remiblic  was  now,  they  felt,  placed  upon  the  cast  of  a  single  die.  But 
thf  y  neglected  to  send  six  hundred  cavalrjr,  in  garrison  there,  to  secure  the 
bridge  of  I/>ffingham;  which,  if  they  had  done,  they  would  inevitsUy  have 
made  themselves  master  of  tne  person  of  tl^  archduke. 
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The  results  of  this  famous  battle  were,  except  in  regard  to  the  moral  efiR 
it  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  belligjerents,  chiefly  negative:  a  defeat  wc 
probably  have  involved  the  subjugation,  if  not  the  utter  destruction  of 
republic,  in  the  loss  of  her  only  army,  and  all  her  most  eminent  inen;  but 
consequences  of  the  \nictory  were  in  surprising  disproportion  to  its  magniti 
The  states  at  this  juncture  committed  a  ^ve  fault,  by  inmsting  that  Pri 
Maurice  should  pursue  the  design  upon  Nieuport,  mstead  of  at  once  attacl 
the  surrounding  forts,  which  would  have  ^ven  them  the  conunand  of 
open  country  in  Flanders,  and  which  they,  m  consequence,  left  the  archd 
leisure  to  strengthen.  The  prince,  in  obedience  to  their  dictates,  though  c 
trary  to  his  own  judgment,  recommenced  the  siege,  but  Albert,  having  rap; 
reassembled  his  scattered  troops,  enabled  La  Barlotte  to  throw  a  succou 
twenty-five  hundred  men  into  the  town,  which  circumstance,  coupled  \ 
the  incessant  heavy  rains,  induced  Maurice  to  retire  within  a  few  days;  wl 
hopeless  of  being  able  to  undertake  any  fmiiier  enterprise  of  importa 
he  sent  his  cavalry  to  Brabant,  and  embarking  his  infantry  for  Zeali 
returned  himself  to  Holland.  <^ 

Early  in  the  spring  Prince  Maurice  opened  the  campaign  at  the  hea< 
sixteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  English  and  F^ch.     The  U 
of  Rheinberg  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pnnce.    His  next  attempt 
against  Bois^e-Duc,  but  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  turn  his  atten 
in  another  direction. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  OSTEND  (1601-1604) 

The  archduke  Albert  had  now  resolved  to  invest  Ostend,*  a  place  of  gi 
importance  to  the  United  Provinces,  but  little  worth  to  either  party  in  o 
parison  with  the  dreadful  waste  of  treajsure  and  human  life  which  was 
consequence  of  its  memorable  siege.  Sir  Francis  Vere  commanded  in 
place  at  the  period  of  its  final  investment;  but  governors,  garrisons,  j 
besieging  forces  were  renewed  and  replaced  with  a  rapidity  which  gpives 
of  the  most  frightful  instances  of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  si^e  cm  Ost 
lasted  upwards  of  three  years.  It  became  a  school  for  the  young  nobi 
of  all  Europe,  who  repaired  to  either  one  or  the  other  party  toleam 
principles  and  the  practise  of  attack  and  defence.  Everjfthing  that  the 
of  strategy  could  devise  was  resorted  to  on  either  side.  The  slaughter 
the  various  assaults,  sorties,  and  bombardments  was  enormous.  Squadr 
at  sea  gave  a  double  inti^rest  to  the  land  operations;  and  the  oelebra 
brothers  Federigo  and  Ambrogio  Spinola  founded  their  reputation  on  th 
opposing  elements.  Federigo  was  killed  in  one  of  the  naval  combats  ^ 
the  Dutch  galleys,  and  the  fame  of  reducing  Ostend  was  reserved  for  A 
brogio.  This  afterwards  celebrated  general  had  undertaken  the  comnu 
at  tne  earnest  entreaties  of  the  archduke  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  by 
firmness  and  vigour  of  his  measures  he  revived  the  courage  of  the  womn 
assailants  of  the  place.  Redoubled  attacks  and  multipU^  mines  at  len^ 
reduced  the  town  to  a  mere  mass  of  ruin,  and  scarcely  left  its  still  imri^^m 
garrison  suflicient  footing  on  which  to  prolong  their  desperate  defence. 

Ostend  at  length  surrendered,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1604,  and 
victors  marched  in  over  its  crumbled  walls  and  shattered  batteries.    Scare 
a  vestige  of  the  place  remained  beyond  those  terrible  evidences  of  destructi 
Its  ditches,  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  ramparts,  bastions,  and  redoul 
left  no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  operations  of  its  attack  and 

[>  Haestens  ^  called  it,  from  the  length  of  its  siege,  "the  modem  Troy."] 
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defence.    It  resembled  rather  a  vast  sepulchre  than  a  nunedtowiL  a  i^^ 
of  earth  and  rubbish,  without  a  single  house  in  which  the  wretcned  rramant 
of  the  inhabitants  could  hide  their  heads  —  a  monument  of  deeolaticm  on 
which  victory  might  have  sat  and  wept^ 

Ostend  had  surrendered,  after  a  deg^  of  three  years  and  two  mcmths,  the 
garrison  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  On  theur 
arrival  in  the  camp  near  Sluys,  they  received,  before  the  whole  army,  the 
thanks  of  the  prince  and  states  for  the  enunent  services  they  had  renoeied 


Street  Scene,  Low  Lirs,  aitbr  Bsonmni 
(1606-1087) 
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thoir  countr}\  The  defence  had  cost  the  states  the  sum  of  4,000,000  guilders, 
and  the  loss  of  50,000  men  —  an  expenditure  which,  however  enormous,  was 
yet  far  surnassed  l)y  that  of  the  besiegers.  Immediately  after  the  surrender, 
the  archdukes  came  to  visit  the  city,  and  found  that  they  had  lavished  blood, 
iimvy  and  treasure,  to  gain  a  heap  of  ruins.*  They  subsequently  offered  valu- 
al)l(*  privileges  to  any  persons  who  would  fix  theu"  residence  in  Ostend;  but 
ears  ela[)sed  hx'fore  the  people  could  endure  the  sight  of  a  spot  defiled  with  the 
)l()()d  and  whitening  bones  of  their  countrymen.  The  gjresAer  portion  of  the 
citiz(»ns  w»ttled  permanently  at  Sluys.<? 

During  the  progress  of  this  memorable  sieg^  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England 
had  died.    With  respect  to  the  United  Provinces  she  was  a  harsh  protectress 

[^  Tpon  that  miRerable  sandbank  more  than  a  handled  thonaand  men  had  laid  down  their 
livt^M.  The  nuinl>erH  of  those  who  were  killed  or  who  died  of  disease  In  bolh  armiea  daring  this 
m(*morahle  sie^  have  lieen  placed  as  high  as  one  handred  and  fortj  thoatand  hjr  Gallaod.* 
Mcteren/  savK  that  on  the  bodj  of  a  Spanish  officer,  who  fsU  In  one  of  the  famainenble  aawiuha, 
wa.M  found  a  list  of  aU  the  officers  and  privates  killed  Ih  the  GitiioUo  annj  up  to  that  date 
(which  he  does  not  give),  and  the  amoant  was  Tl»lt4  —  MOTLBT.*] 
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and  a  capricious  ally.  She  in  turns  advised  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  old 
impurities  of  religion  and  to  their  intolerable  king;  refused  to  incorporate 
them  with  her  own  states;  and  then  used  her  best  efforts  for  subjectinj;  them 
to  her  sway.  She  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  uncertainty  to  which  she 
reduced  them,  by  constant  demands  for  payment  of  her  loans  and  threats  of 
nmking  peace  with  Spain.  Thus  the  states-general  were  not  much  affected  by 
the  news  of  her  death :  and  so  rejoiced  were  they  at  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
the  throne  of  England,  that  all  the  bells  of  Holland  rang  out  meny  peals;  bon- 
fires were  set  bkzing  all  over  the  country;*  a  letter  of  congratulation  was 
despatched  to  the  new  monarch;  and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  solenm 
embassy,  composed  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  the  grand  pensionary 
Bameveld  and  others  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  republic.  These  ambassa- 
dors were  grievously  disappointed  at  the  reception  mven  to  them  by  James, 
who  treated  them  as  little  better  than  rebels  to  theu*  lawful  king. 

The  states-general  considered  themselves  amply  recompensed  for  the  loss 
of  Ostend,  by  the  taking  of  Sluys,  Rheinbei^,  and  Graves,  all  of  which  had  in 
the  interval  surrendered  to  Prince  Maurice;  but  they  were  seriously  alarmed 
on  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  King  James,  who  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  Philip  III  of  Spain  in  the  month  of  August  of  this  year. 

The  two  monarchs  stipulated  in  the  treatv  that  "neither  was  to  give 
support  of  any  kind  to  the  revolted  subjects  of  the  other."  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  James  did  not  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  service  of  the  states; 
but  he  authorised  the  Spaniards  to  levy  soldiers  in  England.  The  United 
Provinces  were  at  once  affiicted  and  indignant  at  this  equivocal  conduct. 
Their  first  impulse  was  to  deprive  the  EngliSi  of  the  liberty  of  navigating  the 
Schelde.  They  even  arrestea  the  progress  of  several  of  their  merchant  mips. 
But  soon  after,  gratified  at  finding  that  James  received  their  deputy  with  the 
title  of  ambassador,  they  resolved  to  dissimulate  their  resentment 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OP  1605-1606 

In  1605,  Prince  Maurice  and  Spinola  took  the  field  with  theu"  respective 
armies;  and  a  rapid  series  of  operations  placing  them  in  direct  contact  dis- 
played their  talents  in  the  most  striking  points  of  view.  The  first  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  prince  were  a  new  invasion  of  Flanders  and  an  attempt  on 
Antwerp,  which  he  hoped  to  carry  before  the  Spanish  army  could  arrive  to 
its  succour.  But  the  promptitude  and  sagacity  of  Spinola  defeated  this  plan, 
which  Maurice  was  obliged  to  abandon  after  some  loss;  while  the  royalist 
general  resolved  to  signalise  himself  by  some  important  movement;  andi  ere 
his  design  was  suspected,  he  had  penetrated  into  the  province  of  Overysseli 
and  thus  retorted  his  rival's  favourite  measure  of  canying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

Several  towns  were  rapidly  reduced;  but  Maurice  flew  towards  the  threat- 
ened provinces,  and  by  nis  active  measures  forced  Spinola  to  fall  back  on 
the  Rhine  and  take  up  a  position  near  Ruhrort,  where  he  was  impetuously 
attacked  by  the  Dutch  army.  But  the  cavalry  having  followed  up  too  slowlv 
the  orders  of  Maurice,  his  hopes  of  surprising  the  ro3ralists  were  frustrated; 
and  the  Spanish  forces,  gainmg  time  by  this  hesitation,  soon  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  Dutch  cavalry  shamefully  took  to  flight,  despite  the 
gallant  endeavours  of  both  Maurice  and  his  brother  Frederick  Henry;  and 
at  this  juncture  a  large  reinforcement  of  Spaniards  arrived  und^   the 

[*  According  to  certain  authorities  this  ostentatious  celebration  was  coneelTed  in  aoma 
anxiety,  purely  as  a  measure  to  conciliate  James  I  of  whom  they  well  felt  uncertain.] 
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command  of  Velasoo.  Maurice  now  brought  forwanl  aome  companww  of 
English  and  French  mfantr^  under  Homtio  Vere  and  lyOoierville,  also  a  dia- 
tinguished  officer. 

The  battle  was  aeam  fiercely  renewed;  and  the  Spaniards  now  ^ve  wav. 
and  had  been  completely  defeated,  had  not  Spinola  put  in  practice  an  old 
and  generally  successful  stratagem.  He  caused  aknost  all  tbe  drums  of  his 
army  to  beat  in  one  direction^  so  as  to  give  the  impression  tliat  a  s^  larger 
reinforcement  was  approachmff.    Maurice,  apprenensive  that  the  former 

Eanic  mi^ht  find  a  parallel  in  a  iresh  one,  prudently  ordered  a  retreat,  whidb 
e  was  able  to  effect  in  good  order,  in  preference  to  risking  the  total  discus 
ganisation  of  his  troops.  The  loss  on  each  dde  was  nearly  the  same;  but  the 
glory  of  this  hard-fought  day  remained  on  the  side  ci  Spinola,  who  proved 
himself  a  worthy^  successor  of  the  great  duke  of  Ftona,  and  an  antagonist 
with  whom  Maurice  mijght  contend  without  dishonour. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  restored  the  balance  which  Spinola's 
successes  had  begim  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  royalist  cause.  A  squaydron  of 
ships,  commands  by  Hautain  [or  \^^lliam  de  Zoete],  admiral  ot  Z^dand 
attacked  a  superior  force  of  Spanish  vessels  close  to  Dover,  and  (tefeated  tbam 
with  a  consiaerable  loss.  But  the  victory  was  sullied  bv  an  act  of  great 
barbarity.  All  the  soldiers  found  on  board  the  captured  amps  weire  tfeatwo 
and  two  and  mercilessly  flung  into  the  sea.^  Some  ccmtrived  to  extricate 
themselves,  and  gained  the  shore  by  swimming;  oth^v  were  (ndced  up  ij^ 
the  English  boats,  whose  crews  witnessed  the  scene  and  hastened  to  thmr 
relief. 

The  Dutch  vessels  pursuing  those  of  Spun,  which  fled  into  Dover  harixNir, 
were  fired  on  by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  and  forced  to  give  up  the  chase. 
The  English  loudly  complained  that  the  Dutch  had  on  this  oocasKm  violated 
their  territory;'  and  this  transaction  laid  the  foundation  df  the  quarrel 
which  subsequently  broke  out  between  England  and  the  rrauUic,  and  whidi 
the  jealousies  of  nval  merchants  in  either  state  uncearingly  fomented.  In 
this  year  also  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  capturing  the  chiif  of  the  Dunkudc 
[)rivateer8,  which  had  so  long  annoyed  theu-  trade;  and  they  cruelly  ordered 
Hixty  of  the  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death.  But  the  people,  more  humane  than 
the  authorities,  rescued  them  from  the  executioners  ana  set  them  free. 

Hut  these  (loniestic  instances  of  success  and  inhumanity  were  trifling,  in 
coiTiparison  with  the  splendid  train  of  distant  events,  accompanied  &  a 
course*  of  whol(\*^ale  benevolence  that  redeemed  the  traits  of  petty  guilt.  The 
niaritinio  enterprises  of  Holland,  forced  by  the  imprudent  policy  of  Spain  to 
s<H*k  a  wi(l(T  career  than  in  the  narrow  seas  of  Europe,  were  day  by  d^ 
extendcMl  in  the  Indies.  To  ruin  if  possible  theu"  increasing  trade,  Phifip  111 
sent  out  the  achniral  Hurtado,  with  a  fleet  of  eight  galleons  and  thirty-two 
galleys.  The  Dutch  squadron  of  five  vessels,  conunanded  by  Wolfert  Her- 
nianszoon,  attacked  them  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  his  temerity  was 
crowned  with  great  success.  He  took  two  of  their  vessels,  and  completely 
drove  the  remainder  from  the  Indian  seas.    He  then  oonduded  a  treaty 

[*  This  barbarous  custom,  called  in  the  proyinoes  ffO$iipoelm  (feetwiahing),  was  eoostaatlj 
€*nf()rr(Hi  by  the  authoritj  of  the  states  and  admiraltj,  tgaimrt  the  plialee  of  Diuklik.  Al 
IcnfTth  the  sailors  refused  to  go  to  sea  anlesB  it  were  ahoU^ied,  when  It  was  allowed  to  iiiin  Sato 
diflUHo.— Daviis.*'] 

['  The  EngliHh,  during  the  combat,  siding  with  their  newlj-ieeoneOed  foes,  pofaited  tlie 
fire  of  the  cannon  at  Dover  against  their  anaent  alllee,  of  whom  thej  killed  more  than  one 
hundn^d.  The  king  afterwards  lastified  this  act,  bj  eomplalnlnff  that  the  nentralltj  of  the 
Kn^^Iinh  Khores  had  been  violated  bj  the  too  near  approach  of  the  Ilateh  ;  an  Insohlng  oretezt, 
the  harder  to  be  borne  by  the  latter,  as  the  pirates  of  DanklriL  were  allowed  to  panne  tne  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  merchant-shipe  Into  everjr  port  of  England.  —  Dayim.^ 
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with  the  natives  of  the  isle  of  Banda,  by  which  he  promised  to  support  them 
a^inst  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  on  condition  that  they  were  to  give 
his  fellow  countrsonen  the  exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  the  spices  of  the 
island.  This  treaty  was  the  foundation  of  the  influence  which  the  Dutch  so 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  in  the  East  Indies;  and  thev  established  it  by  a 
candid,  mild,  and  tolerant  conduct,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  pride  and 
bigotry  which  had  signalised  every  act  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniiunds. 

The  states-general  now  resolved  to  confine  their  military  operations  to  a 
war  merely  defensive.*     Spinola  had,  by  his  conduct  during  the  late  cam- 

Eign,  completely  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  excited  at 
Lst  the  caution  of  the  Dutch.  He  now  threatened  the  United  Provinces 
with  invasion;  and  he  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  raise  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  not  only  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  archduke,  but  obtained  money  on  his  private 
account  from  all  those  usurers  whp  were  tempted  by  his  confident  anticipa- 
tions of  conquest.  He  soon  equipped  two  armies  of  about  twelve  thousand 
men  each.  At  the  head  of  one  of  those  he  took  the  field;  the  other,  com- 
manded by  the  coimt  of  Buquoy,  was  destined  to  join  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Utrecht;  and  he  was  then  resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  whole 
united  force  into  the  very  heart  of  the  republic. 

Prince  Maurice  in  the  meantime  concentrated  his  army,  amoimting  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  prepared  to  make  head  against  his  formidable 
opponents.  By  a  succession  of  the  most  prudent  manceuvres  he  contrived 
to  Keep  Spinola  in  check,  disconcerted  all  his  projects,  and  forced  him  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  capture  of  two  or  three  towns  —  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant conquest.  Desiring  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  discomfiture, 
and  to  risk  eyersrthing  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  desim,  Spinola 
used  every  method  to  provoke  the  pnnce  to  a  battle,  even  though  a  serious 
mutiny  among  his  troops,  and  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Buquoy,  had  reduced  his  force  below  that  of  Maurice;  but  the  latter,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  expected  a  decisive  blow,  retreated  from  before  the  Italian 
general  —  abandoning  the  town  of  Groenlo,  which  immediately  fell  into 
Spinola's  power,  and  gave  rise  to  manifold  conjectures  and  infinite  discon- 
tent at  conduct  so  little  in  unison  with  his  wonted  enterprise  and  skill.*  Even 
Henry  IV  acknowledged  it  did  not  answer  the  expectation  he  had  formed 
from  Maurice's  splendid  talents  for  war.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  prince, 
much  as  he  valued  victory,  dreaded  peace  more;  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  avoid  a  decisive  blow,  which,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  would  at 
the  same  time  have  decreased  the  individual  influence  in  the  state,  which 
his  ambition  now  urged  him  to  augument  by  every  possible  means. 

The  Dutch  naval  expeditions  of  1606  were  not  more  brilliant  than  those 
on  land.    Admiral  Hautain,  with  twenty  ships,  was  surprised  ofiF  Cape  St. 

['  As  Blok  ^  points  out,  Holland  had  carried  so  mnch  more  than  her  share  of  expense,  that 
the  burden  was  growing  intolerable.  The  debt  alone  was  26,000,000  florins,  and  in  August, 
1606,  a  secret  commission  with  Olden-Bameveld  at  the  head  declared  that  farther  war  was 
growing  impossible.  Olden- Barneveld  even  felt  inclined  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  a  foreign 
monarch.] 

[t  The  campaign  was  closed.  And  thus  the  great  war,  which  had  run  its  stormj  course 
for  nearly  forty  years,  dribbled  out  of  existence,  sinking  away  that  rainy  November  in  the  dis- 
mal fens  of  Zutphen.  The  long  struggle  for  independence  had  come,  almost  unperceived,  to 
an  end.  Peace  had  not  arrived,  but  the  work  of  the  armies  was  over  for  many  a  long  year. 
Freedom  and  independence  were  secured.  A  deed  or  two,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Netherland 
hearts,  was  yet  to  be  done  on  the  ocean,  before  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  for  peace 
should  begin,  and  the  weary  people  permit  themselves  to  rejoice ;  but  the  prixe  was  Already 
won.  —  MOTLKY,*'] 
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Vinoent  by  the  Spaaiah  fleet.  The  formidable  appearance  of  their  galleons 
inspired  on  this  occasion  a  perfect  panic  among  the  Dutch  sailors.  They 
hoisted  their  sails  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  commanded  by 
Vice-Admiral  Klaasoon,  whose  desperate  conduct  saved  the  national  honour. 
Having  held  out  until  his  vessel  was  quite  unmanageable,  and  almost  his 
whole  crew  killed  or  wounded,  he  prevailed  on  the  rest  to  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed,  knelt  down  on  the  deck,  and  putting  up  a  brief  prayer 
for  pardon  for  their  act,  thrust  a  lijght  into  the  powder  magazine,  and  was 
instantly  blown  up  with  his  companions.  Only  two  men  were  snatched  from 
the  sea  by  the  Spaniards;  and  even  these,  dreadfully  burned  and  mangled, 
died  in  the  utterance  of  curses  on  the  enemy. 

HEEMSKERK  AT  GIBRALTAR  (1607) 

This  disastrous  occurance  was  soon,  however,  forgotten  in  the  rejoicing 
for  a  brilliant  victory  gained  in  1607  by  Heemskerk,  so  celebrated  for  his 
voyage  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  by  his  conduct  in  the  Elast.  He  set  sail  from 
the  ports  of  Holland  in  the  month  of  March,  determined  to  signalise  himself 
by  some  great  exploit,  now  necessaiy  to  redeem  the  disgrace  which  had 
begun  to  sully  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch  navy.  He  soon  got  intelligence 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  lav  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  he  spmiily 
prepared  to  offer  them  battle.  Before  the  combat  began  he  held  a  councd 
of  war,  and  addressed  the  officers  in  an  energetic  speech,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  imperative  call  on  their  valour  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  approaching  con- 
flict. He  le<l  on  to  the  action  in  his  own  ship;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
both  fleets,  he  bore  right  down  against  the  enormous  galleon  in  which  the 
flag  of  the  Spanish  admiral-in-chielwas  hoisted.  Avila  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  at  this  audacity:  he  at  first  burst  into  laughter  at 
the  notion;  but  as  Heemskerk  approached  he  cut  his  cables,  and  attempted 
to  escape  under  the  shelter  of  the  town.  The  heroic  Dutchman  pursued  turn 
through  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  soon  forced  him  to  action.  At 
the  second  broadside  Heemskerk  had  his  left  leg  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball. 
and  he  almost  instantly  died.  Verhoef,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  conceidea 
the  admiral's  death;  and  the  whole  fleet  continued  the  action  with  a  valour 
worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced.  The  victory  was  soon 
decided:  four  of  the  Spanish  galleons  were  sunk  or  burned,  the  remainder 
fled;  and  the  citizens  of  Ca<iiz  trembled  with  the  apprehension  of  sack  and 
pillagc».  But  the  death  of  Heemskerk,  when  made  known  to  the  surviving 
victors,  Heenie<l  completely  to  paralvse  them:  they  attempted  nothing  further* 
but  sailing  Imck  to  Holland  with  the  body  of  their  lamented  chief,  thus  paid 
a  greater  tribute  to  his  importance  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  mausoleum 
enacted  to  his  memory  in  the  city  of  Amstenlam. 

The  news  of  this  battle,  reaching  Brussels  before  it  was  known  in  Holland, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  quicken  the  anxiety  of  the  arehdukes  for  peace. 
The  king  of  Spain,  worn  out  by  the  war  which  drained  his  treasury,  had  tor 
some  time  aniently  desireii  it.  The  Portuguese  made  loud  complaints  oi 
the  ruin  that  threatened  their  trade  and  their  East  Indian  colonies.  The 
Spanish  ministers  were  fatigued  with  the  apparently  interminable  contest 
which  baffle<i  all  their  calculations.  Spinola,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant 
career,  found  himself  so  overwhelme<l  with  debts^  and  so  oppressed  Iw  the 
reproaches  of  the  numerous  crwlitors  who  were  rumed  by  his  default  of  pay- 
ment, that  he  jc)ine<i  in  the  general  demand  for  repose.  In  the  montn  ot 
May,  1607,  proposals  were  ma<le  by  the  archdukes,  in  compliance  with  the 
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general  desire ;  and  their  two  plenipotentiaries,  Van  ^^ttenhorst  and  Gevaerts, 
repaired  to  the  Hague. 

Public  opinion  in  the  united  states  was  divided  on  this  important  question. 
An  instinctive  hatred  against  the  Spaniards,  and  long  habits  of  warfare, 
influenced  the  ^"eat  mass  of  the  people  to  consider  any  overture  for  peace 
as  some  wily  artifice  aimed  at  their  religion  and  liberty.  War  seemed  to  open 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth;  while  peace  seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction 
of  the  courajge  which  was  now  as  much  a  habit  as  war  appeared  to  be  a  want. 
This  reasoning  was  particularlv  convincing  to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  fame, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  authority  and  revenues,  depended  on  the  contin- 
uance of  hostilities:  it  was  also  strongly  relished  and  supported  in  Zealand 
generally,  and  in  the  chief  towns  which  dreaded  the  rivalry  of  Antwerp.* 
ut  those  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  war  saw  the  subject  under  a  different 
aspect:  they  feared  that  the  present  state  of  things  would  lead  to  their  con- 
quest by  the  enemy,  or  to  the  ruin  of  their  liberty  by  the  growing  power  of 
Maurice.  Hiey  hoped  that  peace  would  consolidate  the  repubUc  and  cause 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  now  amounted  to  26,000,000  florins.  At 
the  head  of  the  partjr  who  so  reasoned  was  Bameveld;  and  his  name  is  a 
guarantee  with  posterity  for  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion. 

To  allow  the  violent  opposition  to  subside,  and  to  prevent  any  explosion 
of  party  feuds,  the  prudent  Bameveld  suggested  a  mere  suspension  of  arms, 
during  which  the  permanent  interests  of  C)oth  states  might  be  calmly  dis- 
cussed: he  even  imdertook  to  obtain  Maurice's  consent  to  the  armistice. 
The  prince  listened  to  his  arguments,  and  was  apparently  convinced  by  them. 
He,  at  any  rate,  sanctioned  the  proposal;  but  he  afterwards  complained 
that  Bameveld  had  deceived  him,  in  representing  the  negotiation  as  a  feint 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  give  greater 
aid  to  the  republic.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Maunce  reckoned  on  the 
improbability  of  Spain's  consenting  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty;  and, 
on  that  chance,  withdrew  an  opposition  which  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to 
any  but  motives  of  personal  ambition.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  his  dis- 
content at  this  transaction,  either  with  himself  or  Bameveld,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  bitter  enmity  which  proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
covered  his  own  name,  otherwise  glorious,  with  undying  reproach. 

The  United  Provinces  positively  refused  to  admit  even  the  commence- 
ment of  a  negotiation  without  the  absolute  recognition  of  their  independence 
by  the  archdukes.  A  new  ambassador  was  accordingly  chosen  on  the  part  of 
these  sovereigns.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  named  John 
Neyen,  a  native  of  Antwerp.  The  suspicions  of  the  states-general  seem  fuUy 
justified  by  the  dubious  tone  of  the  various  communications,  which  avoided 
the  direct  admission  of  the  required  preliminary  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  at  length  concluded  in  explicit  terms;  and  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  eight  months  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

But  the  negotiation  for  peace  was  on  the  point  of  being  completely  broken, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Neyen,  who  justified  every  doubt  of  his 

[*  Blok  h  has  stated  various  reasons  for  the  war-party's  action :  *'  In  time  of  war,  the 
supremacy  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  soul  of  the  union,  had  been  endured.  In  time  of  i>eace, 
jealousy  would  be  excited  by  this  dominance,  and  the  lack  of  a  strong  central  government  would 
become  more  patent.  Moreover,  the  Calvinist  minoritv  now  in  power  would  have  to  yield, 
more  or  less,  to  the  majority  composed  of  nominal  Catholics,  of  libertines,  and  of  indifferent 
people.  The  house  of  Orange,  whose  reputation  Maurice  had  sustained  during  active  hostili- 
ties, might  find  its  influence  weaken.  Maurice  could  not  stand  in  his  father's  shadow  as  states- 
man, and  wholly  lacked  capacity  to  revise  the  articles  of  union.  Thus  there  was  much  ground 
for  reluctance  to  make  peace.  Moreover,  the  war  had  become  a  source  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, which  could  not  be  checked  without  affecting  the  existence  of  many  thousands."] 
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sincerity  by  an  attempt  to  corrupt  Aarssens  the  greffier  of  the  states-general, 
or  at  least  to  influence  his  conduct  in  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  Neyen  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  the  archdukes,  and  as  a  token  of  ms  esteem,  with 
a  diamond  of  great  value  and  a  bond  for  50,000  crowns.  Aarssens  accepted 
these  presents  with  the  approbation  of  Prince  Maurice,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided the  circumstance,  and  who  was  no  doubt  delighted  at  what  promised 


An  IirnuiioB~Amn  Obbaho  Douw 
(161S-I675) 


ft  rupture  to  the  negotiations.  Verreyken,  a  counsellor  of  state,  who  assisted 
Neyen  in  his  diplomatic  labours,  was  formally  summoned  before  the  assembled 
states-general,  and  there  Bameveld  handed  to  him  the  diamond  and  the 
Iximl;  and  at  the  same  time  rea<l  him  a  lecture  of  true  republican  severity  on 
the  ^al^)iect.  Verreyken  was  oven^helmed  by  the  violent  attack:  he  denied 
the  authority  of  Neyen  for  the  measure  he  had  taken. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1608,  the  various  ambassadors  were  assembled 
at  the  Hague.  Spinola  was  the  chief  of  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Spain;  and  Jeannin,*  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  a 
nuin  of  rare  endowments,  represented  France.    Prince  llaurioe,  accompan^ 

M.  W.— VOL.  XIII.  9M 
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by  his  brother  Frederick  Henry,  the  various  counts  of  Nassau  his  cousins, 
and  a  numerous  escort,  advanced  some  distance  to  meet  Spinola,  conveyed 
him  to  the  Hague  in  his  own  carriage,  and  lavished  on  him  all  the  attentions 
reciprocally  due  between  two  such  renowned  captains  during  the  suspension 
of  their  rivalry.  The  president  Richardot  was,  with  Neyen  and  Verreyken, 
ambassador  from  the  archdukes;  but  Bameveld  and  Jeannin  appear  to  liave 
played  the  chief  parts  in  the  important  transaction  which  now  filled  all 
Europe  with  anxiety.  Every  stato  was  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  result; 
and  tne  three  great  monarchies  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  had  all  a  vital 
interest  at  stake.  The  conferences  were  therefore  frequent;  and  the  debates 
assumed  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  which  long  kept  the  civilised  world  in 
suspense. 

The  main  points  for  discussion,  and  on  which  depended  the  decision  for 
peace  or  war,  were  those  which  concerned  religion;  and  the  demand,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  that  the  United  Provinces  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Indian  seas.  Philip  recjuired  for  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
Provmcos  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  this  was  opposed  by  the  states- 
general:  and  the  archduke  Albert,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  carrying  that 
point,  despatched  his  confessor  Fra  Inigo  de  Brizuela  to  Spain. 

The  conferences  at  the  Hague  were  not  interrupted  on  tnis  question ;  but 
they  went  on  slowly,  months  being  consumed  in  discussions  on  articles  of 
trifling  importance.  They  were  resumed  in  the  month  of  August  with  greater 
vigour.  It  was  announced  that  the  king  of  Spain  abandoned  the  question 
respecting  religion;  but  that  it  was  in  the  certainty  that  his  moderation 
would  be  recompensed  by  ample  concessions  on  that  of  the  Indian  trade,  on 
which  he  was  inexorable.  Tliis  article  became  the  rock  on  wMch  the  whole 
negotiation  eventually  split.  The  court  of  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
states-general  on  the  other,  inflexibly  maintamed  their  opposing  claims.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  ambassadors  turned  and  twisted  the  subject  with  all  the 
subtleties  of  diplomacy.  Every  possible  expedient  was  used  to  shake  the 
determination  of  the  Dutch.  But  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  islands  of  Zealand,  and  the  citv  of  Amsterdam  prevailed  over  all.  Reports 
of  the  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Spain  that  he  would  never  renounce 
his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces,  unless  they  abandoned 
the  Indian  navigation  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  threw  the 
whole  diplomatic  corps  into  confusion;  and,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  states- 
general  announced  to  the  marquis  of  Spinola  and  the  other  ambassadors  that 
the  congress  was  dissolved,  and  that  all  hopes  of  peace  were  abandoned. 

Nothing  seemed  now  likely  to  prevent  the  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities, 
when  the  aml)assa(lors  of  France  and  England  proposed  the  mediation  of  their 
respective  masters  for  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  several  years.  The  king 
of  Spain  and  the  archdukes  were  well  satisfied  to  obtain  even  this  tempiorary 
cessation  of  the  war;  but  Prince  Maurice  and  a  portion  of  the  provinces 
strenuously  opposed  the  proposition.  The  French  and  English  amba^adors, 
however,  in  concert  with  Barncveld,  who  steadily  maintamed  his  influenoCy 
laboured  incessantly  to  overcome  those  difficulties;  and  finally  succeeded  in 
overpowering  all  opposition  to  the  truce.  A  new  congress  was  agreed  on,  to 
assemble  at  Antwerp  for  the  consideration  of  the  conditions;  and  the  states- 
general  agrcHul  to  remove  from  the  Hague  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  to  be  more 
within  reach  and  ready  to  co-optTate  in  the  negotiation. 

But,  Ix^fore  matters  assumcMl  this  favourable  turn,  discussions  and  (Hs- 
putes  had  intervened  on  several  occasions  to  render  fruitless  every  effort  of 
those  who  so  incessantly  laboured  for  the  great  causes  of  humanity  and  the 
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general  Rood.  On  one  occasion  Bameveld,  dusigusted  with  the  oppomtionQf 
Prince  Maurice  and  his  partisans,  had  actually  resigned  his  employments; 
but  brought  back  by  the  solicitations  ci  the  statee-jgeneral,  and  reconciled  to 
Maurice  by  the  intervention  of  Jeannin,  the  negotiations  for  the  truce  were 
resumed;  and,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  ambassadors,  they  were  happily 
terminated.  After  two  years'  aelav,  this  long-wished-^or  truce  was  ccmcluded 
and  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1609,  to  continue  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

THE  TWELVE  YEABS'  TRUCE 

This  celebrated  treaty  contained  thirty-two  articles;  and  its  fulfilment 
on  either  side  was  guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  time  taken  up  m  previous  discussions,  the  treaty  b  one  of 
the  most  vague  and  unspecific  state  papers  that  exist.  The  archdukes,  in 
their  own  names  and  in  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  declared  the  United  Ftov- 
inces  to  be  free  and  independent  states,  on  whidi  they  renounced  all  claim 
whatever.    By  the  third  article  each  party  was  to  hold  respectivdy  the 

f)laces  which  they  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  armistice.  The 
ourth  and  fifth  articles  grant  to  the  republic,  but  in  a  phraseology  obscure 
and  even  doubtful,  the  right  of  navigation  ana  free  trade  to  the  Indies.  The 
eighth  contains  all  that  r^;ards  the  exercise  of  religion;  and  the  remaining 
clauses  are  wholly  relative  to  points  of  internal  trade,  cust(»n-house  regular 
tions,  and  matters  of  private  interest.    Ephemeral  and  temporary  as  tlus 

Ceace  appeared,  it  was  received  with  almost  universal  demonstrations  of  joy 
y  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  two  grand  divisions. 
The  ten  southern  provinces,  now  confirmed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  from  this  period  generally  distinguished  by  uie  name  of 
Belgium,  immediately  began,  like  the  northern  division  of  the  country,  to 
labour  for  the  great  object  of  repairing  the  dreadful  sufferings  caused  by  tneir 
lon^  and  cruel  war.  Theu-  success  was  considerable.  Albert  and  Isabella, 
their  sovereigns,  joined  to  considerable  probity  of  character  and  talents  for 
government  a  fund  of  humanity  which  led  them  to  unceasing  acts  of  benev- 
olence. The  whole  of  their  dominions  quickly  be^an  to  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Agriculture  and  the  minor  operations  of  trade  resumed  all 
their  wonted  activity.  But  the  manufactures  of  Flanders  were  no  more; 
and  th(»  grander  exercise  of  commerce  seemed  finally  removed  to  Amsterdam 
and  the  other  chief  towns  of  Holland.^ 

DUTCH  COMMERCE  AND  EXPLORATION 

The  year  1595  is  signalised  in  the  annals  of  Dutch  commerce  as  being 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
\\\v  luist  Indies.  The  arrest  of  their  ships  by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1686, 
had  induced  the  merchants  to  undertake  more  distant  voyages;  since  which 
time,  the  scarcity  that  had  prevailed  for  some  years  in  ItiUy  had  afforded 
th(Mn  a  rich  harvest  of  traffic  in  carrying  com  thi^er  from  the  countries  of 
the  Baltic.  The  restoration  of  plenty  in  that  quarter  caused  these  specula- 
tions, in  great  measure,  to  cease,  which  obliged  the  mariners  of  Holland  and 
Zeahmd  to  seek  out  some  new  market  for  their  industry;  whUe,  at  the  same 
time,  their  enmlation  was  roused  by  the  fame  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  th(»  English  and  Portuguese. 

One  Cornelis  Houtman,  of  Gouda,  haying  spent  some  years  in  Lisbon, 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  with  such  tempting  accounts  of  tne  profits  to  be 
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gained  bv  a  trade  with  the  spice  islands  of  India,  that  he  induced  nine  mer- 
chants of  that  city  to  form  themselves  into  a  company  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  East.  They  equipped,  entirely  at 
their  own  cost,  four  vessels,  equally  fitted  for  war  and  the  transp>ort  of  mer- 
chandise. Setting  sail  from  the  Texel  on  the  2nd  of  April,  it  was  June  of 
the  next  year  before  they  reached  the  island  of  Java.  Here  they  had  to 
encounter  the  hostility  of  a  company  of  Portuguese  merchants,  settled  at 
Bantam,  the  capital.  Three  ships  returned  in  1597,  after  a  voyage  of  more 
than  two  years,  to  Amsterdam,  where  their  arrival,  laden  with  pepper,  nut- 
megs, and  mace,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  jubilee,  though  but  90  out  of 
250  of  their  crews  were  left  alive. 

Arctic  Exploration 

This  enterprise  had  oeen  preceded  by  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the 
last  year,  towards  the  north  pole,  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  shorter  and 
safer  passage  to  China  than  that  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  this 
purpose  two  Vlie-boats  (so  called  from  being  built  expressly  for  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Vlie)  were  fitted  out,  one  in  Holland  and  the  other  m  Zea- 
land, the  admiralty  of  these  provinces  providing  half  the  expense,  with 
instructions  to  attempt  the  passage  into  the  sea  of  Tatary,  through  the 
straits  of  Weygat  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Russia.  At  the  same  time, 
some  mercliants  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  geographer 
and  divine,  Petrus  Plancius,  prepared  another  vessel,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering if  it  were  possible  to  effect  a  passage  into  the  same  sea  to  the  north 
of  Nova  Zembla.  The  three  vessels  parted  company  at  the  island  of  Kildin 
(69°  40'),  when  the  two  fonner,  shaping  their  course  north-northeast,  dis- 
covered Staten  Island;  and  passing  the  Weygat,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  straits  of  Nassau,  succeeded,  though  frequently  in^  c&nger  of 
being  enclosed  by  the  ice  or  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  floating  bergs,  in  effecting 
their  passage  into  the  sea  of  Tatary,  along  which  they  sailed  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi. 

The  Amsterdam  vessel  reached  Lombsbay  (lat.  74®  20'),  but  was  pre- 
vented from  advancing  further  by  the  continual  mists  and  the  quantity  of 
ice,  as  well  as  the  unwillingness  of  the  crew  to  continue  the  voya^.  On 
the  report  brought  by  the  two  former  vessels,  the  states-^neral  were  mduced 
to  fit  out  seven  ships  in  this  year  for  the  same  expedition,  but  they  added 
nothing  to  the  previous  discoveries,  their  navigation  being  impeded  bv  the 
ice.  Determined,  however,  if  possible,  to  effect  their  purpose,  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  once  more  equipped  two  vessels  —  the  one  commanded  by 
Jan  Corneliszoon  Rijp,  the  other  by  Jakob  van  Heemskerk,  both  resolute, 
able,  and  enterprising  captains,  with  one  Willem  Barentz,  famed  for  his 
skill  as  a  pilot.  Setting  sail  in  company  on  the  10th  of  May,  they  separated 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  when  the  ship  of  Rijp,  steering  towards  the  north- 
west discovered  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  they  gave  this  name 
from  the  pointed  appearance  of  its  mountains.* 

They  had  reached  the  75th  degree  of  north  latitude,  when  their  vessel 
became  firmly  locked  in  the  ice  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Hope- 
less of  moving,  they  had  no  other  resource  left  than  to  make  the  best  prepara- 
tions they  might  for  a  residence  there  during  the  whole  winter.  Happily 
they  were  well  supplied  with  clothing,  wine,  and  food,  except  meat;  and  hav- 

*  From  the  Dutch  words  *'  spitz,"  pointed,  and  **berg,"  monnUiiL 
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ing  found  a  quantity  of  drift-wood  in  a  fresh-water  stream,  at  about  three 
mUes  distance^  which  mnffularlv  enou^  remained  unfrosen,  th^  soon  com- 
pleted a  spacious  and  tderabl;)^  commodious  hut;  from  the  same  source, 
also,  they  obtained  ample  provision  of  firewood.  Here  they  ran  imminent 
risk  of  destruction  from  the  multitude  of  bears  which,  attracted  probably 
by  the  smell,  prowled  day  and  ni^t  around  t^eir  new  habitation;  some  of 
these  they  killed,  and  found  their  fat  hi^y  serviceable  in  keeping  thdr 
lamps  burning  durii^  the  season  of  darki^y  lAnch  lasted  from  the  4th  of 
November  to  the  24th  of  January. 

They  remained  here  ten  months,  and  the  middle  of  June,  1696,  arrived 
without  any  appearance  of  proba- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  float 
the  vessel;  and  fearing  lest,  if  they 
delayed  longer,  the  ice  mignt  again 
accumulate  and  prevent  their  re- 
turn, they  set  out  in  two  open 
boats  on  their  vo]^age  homewturd. 
After  a  series  of  incredible  hard- 
ships and  perils,  from  the  effect  of 
which  their  pilot,  Willem  Barents, 
died,  they  arrived  at  Waardhuys, 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where 
they  met  with  their  consort,  which 
they  supposed  to  have  perished 
lonf;  ago.  Rijp,  the  commander, 
having  taken  them  on  board  his 
vessel,  set  sail  for  Amsterdam, 
where  they  were  received  as  men 
risen  from  the  dead,  the  failure  in 
the  object  of  their  expedition  being 
wholly  foi^otten  in  admiration 
at  the  surpassing  courage  and 
patience  with  which  they  had 
endured  their  sufferings.* 

A  (juarrel  l)etween  the  queen 
of  England  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
wliioh  had  existed  for  some  years,  became  so  violent  in  1508  that  the  em- 
[HTor  banished  from  the  empire  the  company  of  English  merchimt  adventurers 
r(»si(l(»nt  in  the  town  of  Stade.  Intelligence  of  the  circumstance  no  sooner 
reached  the  I'nited  Provinces,  than  all  the  principal  towns  sent  to  offer  the 
incTchants  (^\t(Misive  privileges,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  settle  there. 
After  some  consideration,  they  chose  the  town  of  Biiddelburg  in  Zealand, 
whitlier  they  drew  an  immense  trade  in  cloths,  serges,  and  baize;  the  queen 

>  In  the  Halation  of  this  vovmge,  we  meet  with  ao  instance  of  the  eztraoidinarj  ehurtid^  of 
spirit,  und  of  the  ]>redilection  for  their  national  castoma,  peonliar  to  thia  people.  The  0th  of 
January,  the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  Three  Kinffs,  is  one  of  those  periodical  seasons  consecrated 
l)y  the  Dutch  to  idlenesH  and  frolic.  The  sufferings  of  the  ship's  orew  from  cold  were  intense; 
they  had  not  seen  the  8un  for  two  months,  and  manjmore  must  he  passed  before  thejcoald  he 
ri-lea><*>d  from  th(>ir  icegirt  prison ;  but,  philosophiodly  obserring  tiiat  becanse  th^  expected 
s<t  many  sad  days  was  no  reason  they  should  not  haTe  one  merry  one,  ther  chose  the  chief 
boatswain  as  their  kinpr  (a  potentate  of  like  authority  and  functions  wHh  the  Lord  of  Iflsmle  In 
our  Christnms  revels);  drank  to  the  health  of  the  new  sovereign  of  NoTa  ZsmUa  In  banpers  of 
wine.  whi<-h  they  had  spannl  for  the  occasion ;  tossed  the  pancake  (de  rigumtr  on  nieh  oeesr 
sions)  with  the  presrnl)ed  ceremonies,  and  made  the  dreary  realms  of  the  inow-kiiig 
for  the  first  time  to  the  sounds  of  human  mirth  and  Jollity. 
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commanding  that  all  the  wools  exported  from  England  should  be  consigned 
to  them.  About  the  same  time,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  was  enriched  by 
the  settlement  of  an  immense  nmnber  of  wealthy  Jevm^  "who  had  fled  from 
Portugal  to  avoid  the  renewed  persecutions  exercised  against  them  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

A  new  source  of  foreign  commerce,  also,  was  at  this  period  opened  to  the 
provinces  by  a  treaty  with  the  grand  signior  of  Constantinople,  from  whom 
they  obtained  entire  liberty  of  traffic  to  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey, 
for  all  their  vessels  sailing  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  The 
expedition  to  the  East  Indies  undertaken  by  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam, 
in  1595,  though  attended  with  some  disasters,  had  roused  the  emulation  of 
the  other  towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Eighty  ships  of  considerable  sixe 
sailed  this  summer  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  whence  they  brought  large  quantities  of  ivory  and  gold-dust. 
Nor  did  these  novel  and  exciting  enterprises  divert  them  from  their  long-estab- 
lished and  profitable  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  north ;  640  vessels  from 
the  Baltic  arrived  early  in  the  next  year  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  bearing 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  merchandise,  (timber,  com,  hemp,  tar,  etc.), 
of  which  each  ton  paid  a  duty  of  twenty  guilders. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company 

In  the  year  1602  is  dated  the  erection  of  the  famed  Dutch  Cast  India 
Company,  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  Holland,  and  of   continual  heart- 
burnings and  jealousies  between  herself  and  other  nations.     The  groundwork 
of  this  company  had  been  formed  by  a  few  merchants  of  Amsterdam  in  1595; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  losses  and  disasters  subsequently  occasioned  by 
the  combined  hostility  of  the  natives  and  Portuguese,  the  trade  had  become 
yearly  more  profitable,  and  the  public  appetite  for  it  had  constantly  and 
rapidly  increased.    The  commanders  of  the  Dutch  vessels  had  been  able  to 
obviate  in  some  measure  the  effects  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India,  and  had  made  alliances 
with  the  islanders  of  Banda,  the  king  of  Temate,  and  of  Kandy  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  sovereign  of  Achm. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  companies  were   established  in 
several  towns  both  of  Holland  and  Zealand;  but  they  perceived,  ere  lon^, 
that  they  unconsciously  inflicted  extensive  damage  on  each  other.     For  this 
reason,  the  states  determined  upon  consolidating  all  the  companies  into  one 
general  East  India  Company,  which  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  should 
nave  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  east  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  west  of  the  straits  of  Magellan.    Tiie  capital  amounted  to  6,600,000 
guilders;  the  company  was  empowered  to  make  alliances  with  the  sovereigns 
of  India  in  the  name  of  the  states  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  provinces,  to 
build  forts,  and  appoint  governors  taking  the  oath  to  the  states.     The  com- 
pany commenced  operations  by  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  armed 
vessels,  of  which  Wybrand  van  Warwyk  was  appointed  admiral.     Wybrand 
remained  nearly  five  years  abroad,  and  in  the  year  1606  discovered  the  ieJand 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mauritius. 

The  commencement  of  the  career  of  the  new  East  India  Company  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  1603  another  fleet  of  tlurteen 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  van  der  Hagen,  sailing  to  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  made  with  the  king  of  Calicut  an  advantajg^ous  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  alliance  against  the  Portuguese;  and  early  in  this  year  arrived 
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before  Amboyna,  the  citadel  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  surrender. 
It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  bitter  and  savage  hatred  which  subsisted 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  that  the  former  on  thisi  as  on  most  other 
occasions,  when  tliey  captured  an  enemy's  ship,  put  the  whole  of  the 
Spaniards  to  death,  while  the  Portu- 
guese they  brought  safely  to  land,  and 
often  released  them  without  a  ransom. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the 
truce  the  greater  number  of  deputies 
in  the  states  were  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  insist  upon  the  continuation 
of  a  commerce  which  had  now  become 
actually  necessary  to  their  well-being; 
which  employed  190  ships,  and  above 
eight  thousand  men;  and  of  which  the 
annual  returns  were  estimated  at  43,- 
000,000  jjuilders.  The  trade  with 
Spain,  which  was  offered  in  the  stead, 
was  of  far  inferior  value.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  had  fought  during  forty 
years  for  their  liberty,  and  against 
the  duke  of  Alva's  tenth,  as  destruc- 
tive of  commerce,  if  they  were  now  to 
endure  the  slavery  of  being  excluded 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  world. 

The  provinces  were  the  less  dis- 
posed to  make  the  immense  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  them  bySpain,  in  consequence 
of  the  tidings  which  reached  them  in 
1608,  of  the  successes  obtained  by  theu" 
countrymen,  and  the  rich  prizes  they 
had  captured  in  the  Indian  seas.  A 
fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  which  had  been 
eciuipped  for  India  in  1605,  under  the 
admiral  Matelief,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  sailing  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Malay,  made  alfiances  with  the 
four  kings  then  reigning  in  Johore, 
whose*  ancestors  had  been  deprived  of 

Malaeea  by  the  Portuguese,  and,  m  concert  with  them,  m  1608,  undertook 
tlie  sieg(»  of  that  city.  He  had  lain  before  it  four  months,  when  Don  Alonzo 
d(»  Castro,  viceroy  of  India,  came  to  its  relief  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  galleons 
and  twenty  smaller  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  3,700  men.  The  number 
of  th(*  Dutch  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,200.  At  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
Matelief  broke  up  the  siege,  and  re-embarked  his  artilleiy;  when,  advancing 
to  m(M>t  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  m  which  each  side  lost 
tlir(»(»  v(\ss(»ls;  but  the  Dutch  had  no  more  than  eight  men  lolled,  while  a 
considerable*  numlx^r  [x^rished  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.  A  second  engage- 
ment, fought  not  long  after,  was  far  more  decisive;  two  ships  of  Castro's 
fleet  w(Te  eaptun^l,  a  third  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  remainaer  so  entirely 
disiibled  that,  retn^ating  into  the  roads  of  Malacca,  they  were  burned  by 
th(»  Spaniards  thems(»lves. 

The  advantages  of  this  victory  were  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Tidor, 
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where,  the  citadel  having  been  destroyed,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  the  Portuguese  regained  possession  of  the  isluid  without  difficulty. 

The  publication  of  the  truce  had  been  received  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
with  unbounded  acclamations;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  whose  naturally  pacific  disposition  the  long  war,  and  the  successes  attendant 
on  it,  had  worked  a  vast  change,  manifest^  a  jo]^  less  lively  and  universal. 
The  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  foreign  nations  were  those  of 
imbounded  astonishment  and  admiration.^ 

Motley  has  thus  simuned  up  the  war:  "A  conunonwealth  of  sand-banks, 
lagoons,  and  meadows,  less  than  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
had  done  battle  for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  greatest  of  existing  powers, 
a  realm  whose  territory  was  nearly  a  third  of  the  globe,  and  which  claimed 
imiversal  monarchy.  And  this  had  been  done  with  an  army  averaging  forty- 
six  thousand  men,  half  of  them  foreigners  hired  by  the  job,  and  hyr  a  sea- 
faring population,  volunteering  into  ship  of  every  class  and  denomination, 
from  a  fly-boat  to  a  galleot  of  war.  And  when  the  republic  had  won  its 
independence,  after  this  almost  eternal  warfare,  it  owed  four  or  five  nullions 
of  dollars,  and  had  sometimes  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  that  amoimt."  * 

In  his  biography  of  Olden-Bameveld,  Motley  has  thus  summed  up  the 
truce: 

"The  convention  was  signed  in  the  spring  of  1609.  The  ten  ensuing 
years  in  Europe  were  comparatively  tranquil,  out  they  were  scarcely  to  be 
numbered  among  the  full  and  fruitful  sheaves  of  a  pacific  epoch.  It  was  a 
pause,  a  breathing  spell  during  which  the  sulphurous  clouds  which  had  made 
the  atmosphere  of  Christendom  poisonous  for  nearly  half  a  centiuy  had  sullenly 
rolled  away,  whilst  at  every  point  of  the  horizon  they  were  seen  massing 
themselves  anew  in  portentous  and  ever-accumulating  strength.  To  us  rf 
a  remote  posterity  the  momentary  division  of  epochs  seems  hardly  discernible. 
So  rapidly  did  that  fight  of  demons  which  we  call  the  Thirty  Years'  War  tread 
on  the  heels  of  the  forty  years'  struggle  for  Dutch  Independence  which  had 
just  been  suspended,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  Eighty 
Years'  War  as  one  pure,  perfect,  sanguinary  whole."  / 


CHAPTER  XI 
PRINCE  MAURICE  IN  POWER 

With  the  exception  of  a  bloodlesB  mimicry  of  war,  in  a  dispate  over  the 
succession  to  the  duchy  of  Jiilich,  or  Juliers,  we  United  Firovinoee  preaented 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years  a  long-continued  picture  of  peace,  aa  tJie  term 
is  generally  received:  but  a  peace  so  disfigured  by  intestine  troubles,  and 
so  stained  by  actions  of  despotic  cruelty,  that  the  period  wiiich  should  have 
been  that  of  its  greatest  happiness  becomes  but  an  example  of  its  wont 
disgrace. 

The  assassination  of  Henry  IV^  in  the  year  1609,  whilst  robbing  Frsnoe 
of  one  of  its  best  monarchs,  deprived  the  United  Ftovincee  of  their  truest 
and  mast  powerful  friend. 

But  the  death  of  this  powerful  supporter  of  thdr  efforts  for  freedom, 
and  the  chief  guarantee  for  its  continuance,  was  a  trifling  calamity  to  tlM9 
United  Provinces,  in  comparison  witii  the  rapid  fall  from  the  true  point  of 
glory  80  painfully  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  domestic  champicm. 
It  had  been  well  for  Prince  Iklaurice  of  Nassau  had  the  last  shot  fired  by  the 
(iofoated  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Nieuport  struck  him  dead  in  the  moment 
of  Ills  greatest  victory,  and  on  the  summit  of  his  fame.  ^  Prom  that  celebrated 
(lay  lie  had  performed  no  deed  of  war  that  could  raise  his  reputation  as  a 
s()l(Ii(T,  and  all  his  acts  as  stadholder  were  calculated  to  sink  him  below  the 
\o\v\  of  civil  virtue  *  and  just  government. 

Opposed  to  Maurice  in  almost  every  one  of  his  acts  was  Bameveld,  one 
of  tlu^  truest  patriots  of  any  time  or  country;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Williain  the  great  prince  of  Oran^,  the  most  emment  citizen  to  whom  the 
aiTairs  of  the  Netherlands  have  given  celebrity.    Long  after  the  completion 

I'  Jrannin  had  proponed  to  the  states  the  ample  proTisioiui  mada  for  the  prlnee  and  his 
wliolo  family  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  treatr.  Philip,  prince  of  Orance,  besides  his  share  of 
liis  |>at<>rnal  estates,  received  1.000,000  guilders ;  an  annaitTof  86,000  ffoilders  wasoonfemd 
on  Prince  Maurire.  who  wan  likewise  to  retain  his  present  omees,  at  a  suarj  of  S0,000  gnildera 
a  >  vnr,  with  H(),0(M)  more  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loes  he  sustained  br  the  cessation  of  the 
\\:ir ;  and  prc)]N)rtional  i>onMion8  were  settled  on  Prince  Henrr,  Count  William  of  Nassau,  stad* 
holder  of  Friesland.  the  princess  dowager,  and  even  npon  Jnstin  of  Nassan,  the  illegitimate 
hon  of  tlie  late  prince  of  Orange.  Of  the  selfish  rapaeitj  of  BCanriee,  the  prominent  Tiee  of  his 
rliarncter.  the  Kn^^hsh  amluuwador.  Sir  Ralph  Wlnwood^  glTCS  the  following  teatfanoDT :  *'No 
one  thinir  hath  lK*en  of  greater  trouble  to  us  than  the  cra^ong  hnmonr  of  Grant  Ifannoe,  who, 
not  ^ati^tied  with  tlie  lar^  treatments  granted  by  the  states,  demanded  satlsfaetloo  for  certain 
pr«t«nsion8,  pounded  ui>on  grants  to  his  father  from  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flandsn,  at 
Hurli  time  as  they  were  under  the  goTemment  of  the  doke  of  Anjoa;  whleh  demand  he  prssasd 
Fo  hard  tliat  he  gave  a  charge  to  (X»ant  William  not  to  iign  the  tiealj  nnlw  in  thli  puftienkr 
be  hhould  receive  contentment."  «] 
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of  the  truce,  every  minor  point  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  republic  seemed 
merged  in  the  conflict  between  the  stadholder  and  the  pensioziary.  T^thout 
attempting  to  specify  these,  we  may  say,  generally,  that  almoet  every  one 
redounded  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pnnce  and  the  honour  of  the  patriot. 


THE  ARMINIAN  CONTROVERSY 

But  the  main  question  of  agitation  was  the  fierce  dispute  which  soon 
broke  out  between  two  professors  of  theology  of  the  university  of  Leydm, 
Francis  Gomarus  and  Jakobus  Arminius  [Jacob  van  Hermensen].  We  do 
not  regret  on  this  occasion  that  our  confined  limits  spare  us  the  task  of  re- 
cording in  detail  controversies  on  points  of  speculative  doctrine.     The  whok 

strength  of  the  intellects  which  had 
lon^  been  enga^  in  the  conflict  for 
national  and  religious  liberty  was  now 
directed  to  metaphysical  theology,  and 
wasted  upon  interminable  c£sputes 
about  predestination  and  grace.  Bame- 
veld  enrolled  himself  among  the 
partisans  of  Arminius;  Maurice  eventu- 
ally became  a  Gomarist.  It  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
coimtry  so  recently  deUvered  from 
y  slavery  both  in  church  and  state  should 
\  run  into  wild  excesses  of  intoleranoe. 
\  Persecutions  of  various  kinds  were  in- 
dul^  in  against  papists,  anabaptists, 
Socmians,  and  all  the  shades  of  doc- 
trine into  which  Christianity  had  split. 
Every  minister  who,  in  the  milder  spirit 
of  Lutheranism,  strove  to  moderate  the 
rage  of  Calvinistic  enthusiasm,  was 
openly  denounced  by  its  partisans;  and 
one,  named  Gaspa^d  Koolhaas,  was 
actually  excommunicated  by  a  ssmod. 
Arminius  had  been  appointed  professor  at  Leyden  in  1603,  for  the  mild- 
ness of  his  doctrines,  which  were  joined  to  most  affable  manners,  a  happy 
temper,  and  a  purity  of  conduct  which  no  calumny  could  successfully  traduce. 
His  colleague  Gomarus,  a  native  of  Bruges,  learned,  violent,  and  rigid  in 
sectarian  points,  soon  became  jealous  of  the  more  popular  professor's  influ- 
ence. A  furious  attack  on  the  latter  was  answered  oy  recrimination;  and 
the  whole  battery  of  theological  authorities  was  reciprocally  discharged  by 
one  or  other  of  the  disputants. 

The  states  of  Holland  interfered  between  them:  they  were  sununoned  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  state;  and  grave  politicians  listened  for  hours 
to  the  dispute.  Arminius  obtained  the  advantage,  by  the  apparent  reason- 
ableness of  his  creed,  and  the  gentleness  and  moderation  of  his  conduct.  He 
was  meek,  while  Gomarus  was  furious;  and  many  of  the  listeners  declared 
that  they  would  rather  die  with  the  charity  of  the  former  than  in  the  faith 
of  the  latter.  A  second  hearing  was  allowed  them  before  the  states  of  Hol- 
land (August  20th,  1609).  Again  Arminius  took  the  lead;  and  the  contro- 
versy went  on  unceasingly,  till  this  amiable  man,  wom  out  by  his  exertions 
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and  the  presentiment  of  the  evil  which  these  disputes  were  engendering  for 
his  country,  expired  October  19th,  1609,  in  his  forty-nintJi  year,  piously  per- 
sisting in  his  opinions. 

The  Gomansts  now  loudly  called  for  a  national  efjmod,  to  regulate  the 
points  of  faith.  The  Arminians  remonstrated  on  various  j^unds,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  ''Remonstrants,''  by  which  they  were  socm  gerunally 
distinguished.  The  most  deplorable  contests  ensued.  Serious  riots  occurred 
in  several  of  the  towns  of  Holland;  and  James  I  of  England  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  entering  the  polemical  lists^  as  a  cnampion  of  orthodoxy 
and  a  decided  Gomarist.  His  hostility  was  chiefly  directea  against  Vorstius. 
the  successor  and  disciple  of  Arminius.  He  pret^  strongly  reconunended 
the  states-general  to  have  him  burned  for  heresy.  His  inveterate  intolerance 
knew  no  bounds;  and  it  completed  the  melancholy  picture  of  absurdity 
which  the  whole  affair  presents  to  reasonable  minds. 

In  this  dispute,  which  occupied  and  a^tated  aU,  it  was  impoesible  that 
Bamcvcld  should  not  choose  the  congenial  temperance  and  toleration  of 
Arminius.  Iklaurice,  with  probably  no  distinct  conviction,  or  much  interest 
in  the  abstract  differences  on  either  side,  joined  the  Gomansts.  His  motives 
were  purely  temporal;  for  the  party  he  espoused  was  now  decidedly  as  much 
]>olitical  as  religious.  King  James  rewaraed  him  by  conferring' (m  him  the 
riband  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  vacant  by  tJie  death  of  Henry  IV  of  Franice. 
The  ceremony  of  investment  was  performed  with  peat  pomp  by  the  Ekig^idi 
ambassador  at  the  Hague;  and  James  and  Ifaunce  ent»!ea  from  that  time 
into  a  close  and  uninterrupted  correspondence. 


BARNEVELD  OUTWrTB  KINO  JAlfSS 

During  the  long  continuance  of  the  theological  disputes,  the  United 
Provinces  had  nevertheless  made  rapid  strides  to^rords  commercial  greatiMflB : 
and  the  year  1616  witnessed  the  completion  of  an  affair  which  was  oonsida:ea 
the  consolidation  of  their  independence.  This  important  matter  was  the 
recovery  of  the  towns  of  Briel  and  Flushing  and  the  fort  of  Rammekins, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rjnslish  as  security  for  the  loan 
granted  to  the  republic  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  lUe  whole  merit  of  the  trans- 
action was  due  to  the  perseverance  and  address  of  Bameveld  acting  on  the 
w(^aknes8  and  the  embarrassments  of  King  James.  Religious  contention 
did  not  so  fully  occupy  Bameveld  but  that  he  kept  a  constant  eye  on  political 
concerns.  lie  was  well  informed  on  all  that  passed  in  the  English  court:  he 
know  the  wants  of  JameS;  and  was  aware  ot  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
marriajBco  of  his  son  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  The  danger  of  such  an  alliance 
was  evident  to  the  penetrating  Bameveld,  who  saw  in  perspective  the  proba- 
bility of  the  wily  Spaniard's  obtaining  from  the  English  monarch  possession 
of  the  strong  places  in  question.  He  therefore  resolved  on  obtaining  their 
recovery;  and  his  great  care  was  to  ^t  them  back  with  a  considerable  abate- 
in(»nt  of  the  enonnous  debt  for  which  they  stood  pledged,  and  which  now 
ani()unt(Hl  to  8,000,000  florins.  It  was  finally  agreed  tbkt  the  states  should 
pay  in  full  of  the  demand  2,728,000  florins  (about  £250,000),  being  about  one- 
thin  1  of  the  (l(»bt.  Prince  Maurice  repaired  to  the  cautionary  towns  in  the 
month  of  June,  1616,  and  received  them  at  the  hands  of  the  English  gov- 
(THors,  the  garrisons  at  the  same  tune  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
republic. 

Tlie  accomplishment  of  this  measure  afforded  the  hi^b»st  satisfactioD  to 
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the  United  Provinces.  It  caused  infinite  discontent  in  Enjgland;  and  James^ 
with  the  common  injustice  of  men  who  make  a  bad  bargain  (even  though  its 
conditions  be  of  their  own  seeking,  and  suited  to  theu*  own  convenience) 
turned  his  own  self-dissatisfaction  into  bitter  hatred  against  him  whose  watch- 
ful integrity  had  successfully  laboured  for  his  country's  good.  Bameveld's 
leaning  towards  France  and  the  Arminians  filled  the  measure  of  James'  un- 
worthy enmity.  Its  eiBfects  were  soon  apparent,  on  the  arrival  at  the  Hague 
of  Carleton,  who  succeeded  Winwood  as  James'  ambassador.  The  haughty 
pretensions  of  this  diplomatist,  whose  attention  seemed  turned  to  theologicd 
disputes  rather  than  politics,  gave  great  disgust;  and  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  persecution  which  led  to  the  tragical  end  of  Bameveld's  life. 
Frans  van  Aarssens,  son  to  him  who  proved  himself  so  incorruptible 
when  attempted  to  be  bribed  by  Neyen,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  faction 
who  now  laboured  for  the  downfall  of  the  pensionary.  He  was  a  man  of 
infinite  dissimulation;  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  courts;  and  so  deep  in 
all  their  tortuous  tactics,  that  cardinal  Richelieu,  well  qualified  to  prize  that 
species  of  talent,  declared  that  he  knew  only  three  great  political  geniuses, 
of  whom  Francis  Aarssens  was  one. 

The  honorary  empire  of  the  seas  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  success- 
fully claimed  .by  the  United  Provinces:  they  paid  back  with  interest  the 
haughty  conduct  with  which  they  had  been  long  treated  by  the  English; 
and  they  refused  to  pay  the  fishery  duties  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  were  subject.  The  Dutch  sailors  had  even  the  temerity,  under  pre- 
text of  pursuing  pirates,  to  violate  the  British  territory:  they  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  Crookhaven,  in  Ireland,  and  massacred  several  of  the  inhabitants. 
King  James,  immersed  in  theological  studies,  appears  to  have  passed  lightly 
over  this  outrage.  But  he  took  fire  at  the  news  that  the  states  had  prohibiteH 
the  importation  of  cloth  dyed  and  dre&sed  in  England.  It  required  the  best 
exertion  of  Barneveld's  talents  to  pacify  him. 

The  influence  of  Prince  Maurice  had  gained  complete  success  for  the 
Calvinist  party,  in  its  various  titles  of  Gomarists,  non-remonstrants,  etc. 
The  audacity  and  violence  of  these  ferocious  sectarians  knew  no  bounds. 
Outrages,  too  many  to  enumerate,  became  common  through  the  coimtry; 
and  Arminianism  was  on  all  sides  assailed  and  persecuted.  Bameveld  fre- 
quently appealed  to  Maurice  without  effect;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  former 
to  obtain  justice  by  means  of  the  civil  authorities  were  paralysed  by  the 
inaction  in  which  the  prince  retained  the  military  force.  Schism  upon  schism 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  reduced  to  that  state  of 
anarchy  so  favourable  to  the  designs  of  an  ambitious  soldier  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  almost  absolute  power. 

All  efforts  were  subservient  to  the  one  grand  object  of  utterly  destroying, 
by  a  public  proscription,  the  whole  of  the  patriot  party,  now  identified  with 
Arminianism.  A  national  synod  was  loudly  clamoured  for  by  the  Gomarists 
in  spite  of  opposition  on  constitutional  grounds.  Uitenbogaard,  the  en- 
lightened pastor  and  friend  of  Maurice,  who  on  all  occasions  laboured  for  the 
general  good,  now  moderated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  violence  of  either 
party;  but  he  could  not  persuade  Bameveld  to  render  himself,  by  com- 
pliance, a  tacit  accomplice  with  a  measure  that  he  conceived  fraught  with 
violence  to  the  public  privileges.  He  had  an  inflexible  enemy  in  Caj'leton 
the  English  ambassador.  His  interference  carried  the  question;  and  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  was  chosen  for  the  assembling  of 
the  synod.  Du  Manner,  the  French  ambassador,  acted  on  all  occasions  as 
a  mediator.  / 
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MAURICE    versus   BABNEVBLD;   OR   AXTTOGRACT   VenUB   ARIBTOGRACT 

To  recount  fully  the  feud  between  HoUand's  most  eminent  politician 
and  her  most  eminent  soldier  would  require  a^  furUier  explication  of  fine 
religious  and  political  distinctions  than  is  poenble  in  this  work.  It  is  desirable 
however,  to  contradict  the  impression  given  by  many  historians,  that  Maurice 
was  altogether  a  self-«ecking  tyrant  and  Barneveld  altogether  a  self-effacing 
patriot.  It  must  be  rememtlered  always  that  Maurice  refused  the  crown  as 
positively  as  did  George  Washington,  and  that  Barneveld  was  not  onljr  a  man  of 
a  grasping  and  domineering  nature,  but  also  a  representative  of  the  aristocracyi 
not  of  the  populace.  The  populace  was  as  little  represented  in  the  repubhc 
of  Holland  as  in  the  early  republic  of  Switaerland.  The  internal  contests 
in  both  came  about  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  states  and  cantons. 

Holland,  having  borne  more  than  half  of  the  financial  and  other  burdens 
of  the  seven  provinces,  had  easily  maintained  control  in  time  of  war;  but 
with  pace,  came  a  desire  for  equality  among  the  other  states,  and  a  cone- 
Bjpondmg  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Holuoid  to  relinquish  pre-eminence. 
The  ensuing  contest  has  been  well  likened  to  the  quarrel  between  the  doctrines 
of  states'  rights  and  of  centralisation  in  the  Umted  States  of  America,  with 
this  modification  —  that  in  the  Netherlands  centralisation  meant  the  statee- 
general  under  the  dominance  of  the  states  of  Holland.  As  Mottev^  says  in 
his  biography,  "The  states-general  were  virtually  John  of  Barneveld.''  And 
Barneveld,  being  the  advocate  of  Holland,  felt  a  deeper  concern  for  Holland 
than  for  the  entire  seven  provinces,  as  later  many  a  confederate  leader  felt 
a  heavier  duty  to  his  own  state  than  to  the  United  States. 

Involved  in  the  tangle  was  Bameveld's  strong  feeling  that  the  safety  of 
the  provinces  lay  in  the  friendship  of  France,  then  doseqr  allied  with  Spfin. 
He  had  already  carried  through  his  Spanish  truce  in  spite  of  much  opposition; 
and  this  collusion  with  the  (^tholic  Spanish  sovereignty,  at  a  time  of  great 
H'ligious  bitterness,  led  many  to  beheve  that  Barneveld  was  inclining^  to 
rev(Tt  to  Spanish  domination  and  was  even  m  Spanish  pay  —  a  cruelly  umust 
aecusiition,  yet  one  that  was  honestly  believed  and  openly  averred.  Fuorther- 
xu()ri\  he  stocxl  for  the  eccentric  and  unpopular  creed  of  religious  tolerance; 
h(»  wore  an  agnostic  motto,  "To  know  nothing  is  the  safest  creed,"  and  he 
l(»an('(l  towards  the  Amiinian  minority. 

Princ(»  Maurice,  for  his  part,  felt  that  he  had  many  a  just  grievance. 
During  the  war  ho  had  been  constantly  hampered  by  the  states-general,  who 
(lisp;iLst(Ml  him  with  their  inexpert  advice  and  compelled  him  to  mannoeu- 
vrcs  [that  often  risked  his  whole  campaign.  The  truce  with  Spain,  at  a 
time  whon  he  felt  himself  capable  of  imposing  a  far  more  advantageous 
treaty,  liad  provoked  his  vain  opposition.  The  end  of  war  had  removed  him 
from  tiie  field  of  glory  and  the  focus  of  European  admiration.  Now,  Maurice 
wa8  tiio  direct  descendant  of  an  emperor.  His  father  had  been  called  the 
"fatluT  of  his  country."  He  had  been  repeatedly  offered  the  crown.  Yet 
tlie  son,  Maurice,  had  won  brilliant  victones  where  William  the  Silent  had 
Ix^n  able  only  to  manipulate  defeat  after  defeat.  K  William  of  Orange  had 
(l(»s(»rv7Hl  the  cro^Ti,  Maurice  of  Orange  deserved  it.  He  would  not  have 
tak(»n  it,  \w  said;  and,  when  the  opportunity  came,  and  his  friends  recom- 
inen(l(ul  tliis  step,  he  forebore.  Later,  it  was  indeed  his  bitterest  charge 
against  Barneveld  that  the  advocate  had  accused  hun  of  seeking  the  crown. 
Hut.  none  the  less,  he  felt  that  he  deserved  a  foremost  place  in  the  govern- 
nK.nt   of   the   country,  and   it   irritated  him  to  find  himself  constantly 
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reached  by  Bameveld.    His  acts  became  more  and  more  dictatorial:   but, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  Bameveld  was  sunilarly  dictatorial,  and  if  Maurice 
made  use  of  the  troops  he  had  led  to  such  prestige,  Bameveld  enrolled  oth' 
trom^s,  the  Waardgelders,  against  them. 

If  Maurice  sought  to  increase  his  own  power,  similarlv  Bameveld  MU^t 
both  to  crush  the  other  states  under  the  swav  of  Holland  and  to  insist  upon 
the  non-interference  of  the  other  states  in  toe  affairs  of  Holland.  Bfaurioe 
came  gradually  to  represent  the  anti-Holland  party  and  the  anti-Bameveld 
faction.  He  began  to  gain  away  Bameveld's  majority  in  the  states^g^neral, 
leaving  him  only  the  Holland  delegation,  and  not  all  of  that. 

The  intense  religious  disputes  Drought  this  duel  between  two  ambitious 

politicians  to  that  fanatic  lensth 
whither  religious  disputes  usuiuly 
tend.  The  states-general,  under  Bar- 
neveld's  strong  control,  had  at  first 
sought  to  allay  the  fever  of  ti^e  Go- 
mansts  or  Calvinists,  but  had  only 
infuriated  them  by  this  ''interfer- 
ence" of  the  state  in  the  solemn 
doctrines  of  the  church.  Bameveld 
thus  became  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  other  states  of  the  union  and  to 
the  majority  of  religious  enthusiasts. 
But  Maurice  gradually  inclined  to  the 
Calvinist  side,  and  found  himself 
heading  the  mass  of  the  public  in  the 
resistance  to  Bameveld.  A^urice  was 
distinctly  the  leader  of  the  populace. 
These  statements  are  not  meant 
as  palliation  of  the  cruel  excesses  to 
which  Maurice  afterward  drifted,  but 
only  as  an  offset  to  the  imjud^cial 
tendency  to  make  an  ideal  martyr 
of  the  splendid  but  domineering 
Bameveld,  and  a  complete  villain 
of  the  illustrious  warrior.  Bameveld  was  undoubtedly  the  lander-minded, 
the  wiser,  and  nobler  of  the  two  men,  and,  above  all,  he  stood  tor  reliflous 
toleration.  He  was,  as  Motley  ^  said,  "  the  prime  minister  of  Protestantism." 
But  he  also  was  human,  and  the  pity  for  his  fate  should  not  lead  to  a  mis- 
judgment  of  his  historical  meaning. 

As  Blok«  admits,  "Rarely  has  any  state  ^vemment  been  so  complicated 
as  was  that  of  the  yoimg  conmionwealth  in  its  early  years  of  aclmowledged 
independence."  The  union  was  rather  adhesive  tlian  cohesive,  ite  elements 
being  unlike  in  almost  every  way:  Holland  and  Zealand  were  countships; 
Gelderland  was  a  duchy;  Sticht  was  a  bishopric;  Utrecht  was  more  neariy 
democratic.  Then  there  were  the  ancient  privileges  to  which  individual 
cities  clung,  as  dearer  than  life. 

A  strong  central  power  was  lacking.^    There  was  a  council  of  state,  but 


PHTLTPPB  DUPLESSIfr-MORNAT 
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[1  Was  the  supreme  power  of  the  union,  created  at  Utrecht  in  1679,  Tested  In  the 
general  ?    They  were  beginning  theoreticallj  to  claim  it,  but  Bameveld  denied  the  ezlstc^. 

any  such  power  either  in  law  or  fact.    It  was  a  league  of  sovereignties,  he  maintained  ;  a  i 

federacy  of  seven  independent  states,  united  for  certain  purposes  by  a  treaty  made  aome  thii^ 
years  before.    Nothing  could  be  more  imbecile^  judging  by  the  light  of  saMeqaent  erenti  eaA 
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the  states-general  disputed  its  right  to  authority,  and  limited  its  prerogatives 
more  and  more.  The  states-general  was  a  coUq^  of  deputies  from  the  seven 
provinces,  which  called  themselves  "sovereign  powers."  Hie  number  of 
representatives  from  each  province  was  not  r^ulated  by  any  uniform  law, 
nor  was  their  term  of  office.^  The  deputies  had  assumed  almost  no  responm- 
bilities;  they  wished  to  be  instructea  from  home  on  every  point.  The  laws 
they  made  must  be  proclaimed  by  the  separate  provincial  states,  each  in  its 
ownprovince;  and  disagreement  between  these  two  groups  was  constant. 

The  office  of  governor  or  stadholder  was  really  an  anachronism,  Maurice 
havmg  been  elected  solely  as  a  counterweight  to  the  graspmg  Leicester. 
Now  he  was  stadholder  in  five  of  the  provinces,  and  his  cousin  Wuliam  Louis 
of  Nassau  in  the  other  two.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  stadholder 
Idaurice  happened  to  have  become 
also  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  pow- 
ers were  enlarged  into  nearly  royal 
dignities;  he  was  furthermore  finan- 
cially independent,  and  he  had  the 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  people. 
who,  though  they  cheerfully  ignored 
any  rights  to  siufra^,  were  yet  of 
inevitably  great  weight  in  carrying 
any  policy  to  success. 

The  shapelessness  and  disunity 
of  the  government  were  recos^iisea. 
but  no  remedy  could  be  agreed 
upon.  A  union  under  a  countship 
had  been  suggested,  but  Maurice 
said  he  wouldrather  throw  himself 
from  the  tower  at  the  Ha^e  than 
accept  so  limited  a  sovereignty  as 
had  been  offered  to  his  father;  and 
the  majority  was  not  inclined  to 
relinquish  the  limitations.  The  city 
of  Utrecht,  however,  was  prey  to 
various  dLsturbanees  in  1610  and  so 

strongly  inclined  to  uplift  Maurice  to  the  sovereimty  that  a  civil  war 
threatened;  but  the  states-general  under  Bamevelas  leadership  managed 
to  repress  the  movement. 

N(»xt  the  Arminian  and  Gomarist  religious  war  broke  out;  and  Bameveld, 
fearing  a  renewal  of  the  church  disturbances  of  Leicester's  time,  felt  that 
only  vigorous  action  by  the  states-general  could  avert  serious  trouble.  He 
cl(Tlare<i  it  to  be  bettor  to  be  ruled  by  a  lord  than  by  a  mob.  thourii  he  equally 
abhorred  hierarchy,  monarchy,  and  democracv.  He  cared  little  about  creeds, 
but  he  cared  much  about  peace.   The  states  forbade  the  Gomarist  or  counter^ 

the  experience  of  centaries,  thAn  such  an  orgmniflation.  Tet  It  WMdifflenlt  to  diow  any  charter, 
precedent ,  or  prescription  for  the  Borereignty  of  the  statee-general.  Neoeeaary  aa  aneh  an  inoor- 
poration  wan  for  the  very  existence  of  the  union,  no  oonaUtntional  onion  had  erer  been  < 


Jakobus  ARMimua 
(1660-1009) 


Practically  the  province  of  Holland,  repreaentinff  more  than  half  the  popalatloo,  wealth, 
Htrt^ngth.  and  intellect  of  the  whole  confederaUon,  hadaehlered  an  Irregular  aaprema^  tn  the 
HtateH-general.  But  its  undeniable  saperiority  waa  now  eaoalng  a  rank  growth  of  eoTjy  hatre^ 
and  jealdUHy  throughout  the  country,  and  the  great  AdToeate  of  Holland,  who  waa  ideatmed 
with  the  province,  and  had  so  long  wielded  Ita  power,  waa  beginning  to  reap  the  tvlXL  harreat  of 
that  malice.  —  M</rLEY.*J 
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remonstrant  synod,  repressed  the  violence  of  preachers,  and  sought  to  gain 
control  over  church  admmistration  by  reviving  an  ordinance  of  1591. 

This  provoked  such  fierce  opposition  that  Bameveld,  Grotius,  and  others 
felt  that  military  repression  of  the  mob's  intolerance  for  the  Arminians  would 
be  needed.  But  where  was  it  to  be  found?  Not  among  the  militia,  because 
the  populace  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  coimter-remonstrants.  Not  in 
the  army,  for  Prince  Maurice  had  been  gradually  driven  to  take  a  counter- 
remonstrant  stand,  though  at  first  he  had  declmed  to  meddle  in  theology 
and  declared  that  he  "  knew  nothing  of  predestination  whether  it  were  green 
or  blue.  He  only  knew  that  his  flute  and  Bameveld's  were  not  likely  to 
make  music  together." 

Frans  van  Aarssens  and  others  called  loudly  on  Maurice  to  protect  the 
church  from  Arminian  heresy  and  from  Bameveld.  It  was  the  latter  word 
that  decided  him,  for  he  seems  honestly  to  have  believed  that  Bameveld 
was  intriguing  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  archdukes,  and  was  in  their  pay. 
When,  then,  Bameveld,  on  Fcbmary  23rd,  1616,  asked  him  to  help  the  states- 
general  to  discipline  the  churchmen,  he  refused  and  demanded  that  a  synod 
be  called. 

The  tunnoil  grew  more  furious,  and  Bameveld  seems  to  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  states  of  Holland  even  to  offer  Maurice  the  countship  for  his 
support;  this  step  they  refused.  Yet  something  must  be  done,  he  felt,  to 
maintain  their  authority.  In  despair  he  proposed  that  force  should  be  em- 
ployed and  that  four  thousand  mercenaries,  or  Waardgelders^  be  recruit^ 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  for  independent  action.  This  meant  to 
bring  mattc*rs  to  a  crisis  and  Maurice  to  open  opposition.  It  was  a  desp)erate 
step  and  against  a  large  majority  with  which  Maurice  allied  himself  more  and 
more  definitely.  Barneveld  found  the  states  of  Holland  more  and  more  timid 
of  solving  the  question  of  church  govemment  as  definitely  as  he  wished. 
The  city  of  Amsterdam  was  openly  opposed  to  him.  The  states-general 
showed  a  majority  against  him. 

The  counter-remonstrants  seized  a  church,  August  5th,  1617.  In  rebuke 
of  this,  Barneveld  managed  to  put  through  the  states  of  Holland  the  so-called 
Sharp  Resolution  {Scherpe  ResoMie)  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  states 
in  church  matters,  refusing  to  call  any  synod  to  debate  matters  in  the  province 
of  the  states,  empowering  the  levy  of  Waardgelders  to  quell  disturbance, 
and  calling  on  all  officials  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  take  an  immediate 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  states  on  pain  of  dismissal.  Several  towns  accord- 
ingly enlisted  bodies  of  WaardgclderSi  and  administered  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience. 

This  brought  Maurice  to  the  forefront  of  the  opposition.  He  carried 
through  the  states-general  a  motion  forbidding  the  states  of  Holland  to  demand 
the  oath;  they  then  withdrew  the  clause  conceming  the  oath,  but  the  levy  of 
troops  went  on.  Now,  Holland  foimd  herself  without  allies  except  Utrechtj 
and  not  agreed  within  her  own  bounds.  The  storm  of  pamphlets  and  orations 
against  Bameveld  left  no  part  of  his  career,  origin,  or  family  unscathed,  and 
finally  drove  him  to  publish  an  eloquent  review  of  his  life,  a  Renumstrantie, 
appealing  to  Maurice  to  recognise  his  fidelity  to  the  nation. 

But,  m  spite  of  Bameveld,  the  states-general  declared  that  the  national 
synod  of  churchmen  should  be  called  to  solve  the  problems  which  Bameveld 
believed  to  belong  to  state  jurisdiction  and  to  take  measures  for  deciding 
what  and  what  only  could  be  believed  and  preached  in  the  Netherlands. 
July  9th,  1619,  the  states-general  demanded  the  disbandment  of  the  Waard- 
gelders of  Utrecht.    They  now  sent  the  prince  and  others  with  troops  to  cany 
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out  the  order.  Holland  sent  emiBsaries,  Hugo  Orothis  among  them|  to  per- 
suade Utrecht  to  resist.  Maurice  prevailed,  the  Utrecht  mercenaries  were 
disbanded,  and  disarmed;  the  municipal  officers  took  flij^t,  and  were  replaced 
by  counter-remonstrants  chosen  for  life.  Briel  had  been  dmilarly  reduced. 
Holland  was  to  be  disarmed  next;  but  ei^t  cities  declared  that  they 
would  retain  their  Waardgelders  in  q)ite  of  Maunce  and  as  a  protecti(m  against 
him.  Bameveld  and  others  b^sged  the  prince  not  to  use  force.  He  reused 
to  grant  the  request.  The  mercenaries  were  ordered  to  disband.  In  spite 
of  their  earty  bravado,  thev  dispersed,  and  the  threatened  opposition  did 
not  materialise,  for  Bameveld  reuised  to  put  himself  at  its  head  and  b^gin  a 
civil  war.    He  was  warned  then  to  take  flight.    This  counsel  also  he  refused.^ 


THE  ARRB8T  OF  BABNSVELD 

On  Auffust  18th,  1618,  Bameveld  proceeded  to  the  aasembl]^  of  tJie  states 
of  Holland.  A  messenger  informed  nim  that  the  prince  deored  to  speak 
with  him.  He  accordi^y  went  into  the  chamb^  where  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  bold  their  conferences,  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  Nythof, 
lieutenant  of  the  prince's  bodyguard,  ui  the  name  of  the  states-general. 
The  same  pretence  was  used  towards  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  who  were  in 
like  manner  seized  and  conducted  to  separate  apartments,  each  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  happened  to  the  others.  To  these  was  afterwards  addea  Leden- 
berg,  secretary  of  the  states  of  Utrecht.^  Uitenbogaard  fortunatdy  effected 
his  escape  to  Antwerp,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
truce. 

Although  the  arrest  had  been  made  in  the  nameof  the  states-eeoeral, it 
had  never  been  proposed  in  that  assembly^  but  was  rescdved  on  oy  those 
members  only  who  nad  accompanied  Maunce  to  Utrecht,  and  executed  by 
order  of  the  prince  himself.  Bameveld,  moreover,  was  under  the  eiqpeeial 
protection  of  the  states  of  Holland;  and  the  two  others  as  pensionaries  of 
Rotterdam  and  Leyden  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  towns,  or  the 
court  of  Holland  only;  nor  could  they  be  le^Uy  arrested  at  aU,  unless  flor 
qrante  delicto y  without  a  previous  complaint  made  to  the  municipal  govem- 
nicnts. 

\'iolont  and  arbitrary  as  the  arrest  was,  however,  the  states-general 
si^iificd  their  approval  of  it.  The  states  of  Holland  unhesitatingly  ex- 
I)r(\sso(I  their  surprise  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  should  have  been 
res(jlved  on  and  executed  without  their  consent,  or  even  knowled^,  and 
(Icnianded  in  strong  terms  satisfaction  for  the  injury  they  had  sustamed  by 
a  i)roceeding  so  derogatory  to  the  privileges  and  liberty  of  the  province. 

The  n»nionstranee  of  the  majority,  accordingly,  had  but  little  wei^^t  with 
the  prince,  who  replied  that  what  had  been  done  was  by  the  command  of 
the  states-general,  with  whom  the  province  of  Holkmd  must  arrange  the 
matter  of  their  jurisdiction.  Similar  applications  from  Rotterdam  and  Ley- 
(l(Mi  met  with  a  like  reception.  The  sons-in-law  of  Bameveld,  the  lords  of 
Van  (ier  Myle,  and  Veenhuizen,  with  his  son,  the  lord  of  Groeneveld,  ha^ng 
besought  the  prince  that  their  father,  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  infirmly, 
might  be  allowed  his  own  house  as  a  prison,  he  threw  this  likewise  upon  the 

*  It  wati  supposed  by  manj  persons  that  the  smbessador  Ouletoo  wm  a  ptrt^  to  this 
transaction,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  haring  anired  at  the  Hagae  the  «Teiiiii|r  before  from 
Kn^rland,  and  having  ccmtinued  tUl  a  late  hoar  of  the  night  in  oonTenatloB  with  the  prinee  oi 

Orang«*. 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  XIII.  fO 
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He  added  that  their 


states-general,  saying  that  it  was  their  business  alone, 
father  should  suffer  no  more  harm  than  himself/ 

Maurice  now  repaired  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  three  hundred 
troops,  first  to  Schoonhoven,  where  he  discharged  the  ma^trates  from  their 
oaths,  and  deposed  all  those  members  of  the  great  council  who  had  reoom- 
mcnded  toleration  in  religious  matters,  filling  their  places  with  the  most 
violent  of  the  counter-remonstrants.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  effect  a  siniilar 
change  in  Briel,  Delft,  and  other  places,  which,  the  garrisons  being  favoiiraUe 

to  him,    offered   not   the 
slightest  resistance.     The 

Evemments  of  Haarlem, 
lyden,  and  Rotterdam 
soon  after  shared  a  like  fate 
with  the  rest,  and  Amster- 
dam itself,  which,  thou^ 
conspicuous  on  the  side  of 
the  coimter-remonstrants, 
had  only  been  so  in  conse- 
quence of  a  small  majority 
in  the  council,  underwent  a 
similar  change. 

On  intelligence  of  the 
arrest  of  Bameveld,  Louis 
XIII  of  France  com- 
manded Boissize,  his  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to 
the  states-general,  in  con- 
jimction  with  Du  Maurier, 
to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
towards  preventing  them, 
if  possible,  from  proceeding 
to  extremities  agunst  the 
prisoners,  and  to  oB&  his 
mediation  in  appeasing  the 
present  discontents.  The 
states-general  made  answer 
that  the  country  was  in  no 
such  danger  as  had  been 
falsely  represented  to  the 
king;  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  had,  by  mild  measures,  and  without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  remecUed 
the  disorders  that  had  arisen  in  the  civil  constitution,  and  that  those  which 
infected  the  church  would  be  appeased  by  the  synod  which  was  shortly  to  be 
held  at  Dordrecht. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  DORT  (OR  DORDRECHT) 

This  measure  had  since  the  consent  of  Holland  encountered  no  further 
difficulty.    As  a  preliminary,  it  was  necessary  that  provincial  synods  should 

'  It  is  evident  from  tbo  letters  of  this  period  that  considerable  persnasloiiy  and  even  impor- 
tunity, was  necessary  to  engage  Maurice  to  adopt  the  unconstitutional  meMOieB  he  was  hurled 
into  ;  the  ministers  of  the  cnurch,  and  the  F/ngli^h  ambassador,  Carleton,  niftde 
particularly  active. 


Jan  van  Oluen-Barneveld 
(1549-1691) 
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be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  assembly,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  8th  of  November.  To  secm^  the  majority  in  these  imiods  was 
a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  coimter-remonstrants,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly employed  every  means  they  could  devise  to  Uiis  end.  The  foreign 
churches  that  had  been  invited  to  commission  delegates  to  the  synod  all 
complied  with  the  reauest,  except  the  Reformed  church  of  France,  whose 
delegates  were  forbidden  by  the  king  to  repair  thither.  At  the  head  of 
those  appointed  by  King  James  was  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  Llandaff. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  this  renowned  assembly  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Dordrecht,  in  the  house  called  the  "Doel,"  a  building  and  yard  set  apart 
in  the  Dutch  towns  for  the  military  exercises  of  the  schuttery.  The  number 
of  ecclesiastical  delegates  from  the  provinces  amounted  to  thirty-eight  min- 
isters, twenty  elders,  and  five  professors  of  theology;  to  these  were  added 
eighteen  "political  commissioners,"  or  deputies  from  the  states-general.  The 
whole  number  of  delegates  sent  by  the  different  forei^  churches  was  twenty- 
eight,  so  that  the  native  members,  being  in  considerable  majority,  were 
enabled  to  outvote  them  whenever  it  might  be  found  expedient. 

The  remonstrants,  on  the  opening  of  the  synod,  demanded  that  they 
might  send  deputies  under  a  safe  conduct,  to  be  present  as  parties,  who  should 
Ix*  permitted  to  defend  their  opinions  in  any  manner  they  thought  best. 
The  political  commissioners,  however,  determined  that  they  could  not  recog- 
nise any  other  body  in  the  Netherlaind  church  than  that  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  synod,  and  that  the  remonstrants  were  to  be  heard  in  no  other 
way  than  in  answer  to  a  citation  issued  to  those  amon^  them  whom  the 
a&sembly  itself  should  choose.  The  synod  accordingly  issued  citations  to 
thirteen  ministers  of  that  party. 

During  the  time  that  mtervened  before  the  cited  parties  could  appear, 
the  question  was  discussed  of  a  new  and  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Dutch  language;  work  begun  m  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  states 
in  1594,  by  Philip  van  Mamix,  lord  of  Samte-Ald^onde,  who  died  before  it 
wa.s  finished.  Six  theologians  of  eminent  learning  were  now  appointed  to 
this  task,  who  applied  themselves  to  its  execution  with  sedulous  care  and 
diligence,  and  their  version  has  accordingly  been  held  in  high  esteem  by 
posterity.  Finally,  the  expulsion  of  the  remonstrants,  in  which  act  not  a 
third  of  the  synod  participated,  was  approved  of  by  a  decree  of  the  states- 
general. 

The  canons,  consisting  of  the  refutation  and  condenmation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  remonstrants  on  the  five  articles,  and  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
held  to  l)e  orthodox  by  the  synod,  laid  down  that  "Grod  has  pre-ordained,  by 
an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  upon 
whom  he  will  bestow  the  free  gift  of  his  grace;  that  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
though  sufTicient  for  all  the  world,  is  efficacious  only  for  the  elect;  that  con- 
version is  not  effected  by  any  effort  of  man,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  Grod 
given  to  those  only  whom  he  has  chosen  from  all  eternity;  and  that  it  is 
imj)ossil)le  for  the  elect  to  fall  away  from  this  grace." 

The  canons  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the  137th  and  138th 
sessions  were  occupied  in  passing  judgment  on  the  persons  of  the  remon- 
strants who  had  Ix^en  cited.  They  were  pronounced  innovators,  and  dis- 
turbrs  of  the  church  and  nation;  obstinate  and  rebellious;  leaders  of  faction, 
teachers  of  false  doctrine,  and  workers  of  schism;  and  deprived  of  their 
ofhces,  hotli  ecclesiastical  and  academical,  till  such  time  as  they  had  satisfied 
the  churches  with  evident  signs  of  repentance;  which  sentence  was  subse- 
(juently  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  states-general.    Sentence  of  condemnar 
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tion  was  passed  upon  Vorstius  and  his  doctrine:  the  former  being  declared 
unfit  to  serve  the  office  of  preacher  and  minister  in  the  Reformed  church; 
the  latter,  impious,  blasphemous,  and  such  as  should  be  rooted  out  with 
abhorrence.  He  was  banished  from  the  United  Provinces  on  pain  of  deatL 
Thus  terminated  this  celebrated  synod  with  the  180th  session,  after  having 
been  assembled  more  than  seven  months,  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  1,000,000 
guilders  [or  £100,000];  and  which,  by  some,  has  been  looked  up  to  with 
reverence  as  an  assembly  of  learned  and  pious  divines,  whose  decrees  were 
inferior  in  purity  and  excellence  of  doctrine  only  to  Scripture  itself;  while 
by  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  meeting  of  bigoted  polemics,  whose  pro- 
ceedings aimed  rather  at  the  discomfiture  and  mortification  of  their  antag- 
onists than  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  truth.  Without  subscribing 
to  either  of  these  opinions,  we  may  ol^^rvc  that,  exhibiting  little  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  forbearance,  the  synod  proix)sed  no  one  single  measure  of 
toleration  or  of  conciliation,  nor  devised  any  other  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  divisions  of  the  church,  than  the  entire  oppression  of  the  weaker  party; 
and  that,  instead  of  tending  to  unite  the  different  sects  upon  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  it  promulgated  opinions  of  such  an  extreme 
tendency  as  to  cause  a  still  wider  alienation  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists;  an  alienation  of  which  the  consequences  were,  perhaps,  more 
severely  felt  in  the  course  of  after  events  than  is  commonly  supposed/ 

THE  TRIAL  OF  BARNEVELD 

The  resolute  spirit  displayed  by  the  remonstrants  at  the  synod  contributed 
with  some  disturoances  which  occurred  at  Alkmaar  and  Efoom,  to  exercise 
a  sinister  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  prisoners  of  state,  the  career  of  one 
of  whom  was  now  drawing  fast  to  a  close.  From  the  period  of  their  arrest 
they  had,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Holland,  whereby  persons 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  are  to  be  tried  within  six  weeks  of  their  arrest, 
been  detained  throe  months  without  examination,  in  order  that  the  change 
of  the  deputies  of  Holland,  both  in  the  states  of  that  province  and  the  states- 
general,  might  ensure  an  appointment  of  judges  by  the  hitter  entirely  adverse 
to  them.  During  this  time  Barneveld,  now  past  seventy  years  of  age,  had 
been  closely  confined  in  the  room  which  had  served  as  a  prison  for  the  Spanish 
commander  Mendoza,  after  the  battle  of  Nieuport;  and,  besides  being  sub- 
jected to  every  p<*tty  indignity  that  malice  could  invent,  was  debarred  the 
.sight  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
as  were  also  the  other  two  captives. 

On  the  assembly  of  the  newly-organised  states  of  Holland,  they  allowed 
the  states-general  and  prince  of  Orange  to  usurp,  without  opposition,  that 

[»  G  rattan /thus  vigorously  sums  it  up:  **Theolo|fy  was  mystified;  religion  disgraced; 
Christianity  outragt^d.  And  after  six  months'  display  of  ferocity  and  fraud,  the  solemn  moekeiy 
was  closed  by  the  declaration  of  its  president  that  its  miraculous  labours  had  made  heU  tramble. 
Proscriptions,  banishnientH,  and  death  were  the  natural  consequences  of  this  synod.  The 
divisions  which  it  had  professed  to  extinguish  were  rendered  a  thousand  times  more  violent 
than  before.  Its  decrees  did  incalculable  ill  to  tho  cause  they  were  meant  to  promotei  The 
Anglican  church  was  the  first  to  reject  the  canons  of  Dort  with  horror  and  contempt.  TIm 
Protestants  of  France  and  Uermany,  and  even  (Geneva,  the  nurse  and  goudian  of  Oalrinism, 
wore  shocked  and  disgusted,  and  unanimously  softened  down  the  rigonr  of  their  respective 
creeds.  But  tho  moral  effects  of  this  memorable  conclave  were  too  remote  to  prevent  the  sacri- 
fice which  almost  immediately  followed  the  celebration  of  its  rites.  A  trial  br  tw«ntj-foar 
prejudiced  enemies,  by  courtesy  called  judges,  which  in  its  progress  and  its  resnit  thiows  Judi- 
cial dignity  into  scorn,  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Barneveld  and  his  feUow  patriots  for 
treason  against  tho  liberties  they  had  vainly  kboured  to  save."] 
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authority  over  the  prisoners  wluch  belonged  to  themselveB  alone;  and  these, 
with  e(]pally  little  scruple,  superseded  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  by  the 
institution  of  a  commission  of  mquiry,  of  which,  besides  the  attomeys-g^ieral 
of  Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  Pieter  van  Leeuwen  and  Lawrence  SylliL  most 
of  the  members  had  been  deputies  to  Utrecht  on  the  occasion  oi  the  dis- 
bandmg  of  the  Waardgelders,  and  the  whole  had  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  their  im^acable  hostility  to  Bameveld  in  particular.  These 
persons  exercised  their  functions  with  an  injustice  and  severity  unequalled 
even  in  the  trials  of  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  under  the  government 
of  Alva.  Bameveld  was  subjected  to  twenty-three  examinau^,  during 
which  he  was  neither  allowed  to  take  down  the  questions  in  writing,  to  make 
memoranda  of  his  answers,  nor  to  refer  to  notes;  the  interrooatories  were  not 
confined  to  any  definite  period^  but  extended  over  his  whole  public  life,  no 
effort  being  spared  to  involve  hun  in  those  contradictions  whicn,  from  decay 
of  memory,  or  confusion  of  dates,  mi^t  easily  occur.  Ledenborg,  secretuv 
of  the  states  of  Utrecht,  was  so  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  torture  which 
they  used,  that,  dreadmg  lest  he  might  be  forced  by  such  means  to  make 
any  admission  detrimentsd  to  his  friends,  he  conmiitted  suicide  in  prison. 

As  the  commission  was  not  invested  with  judidal  powers,  Uie  statee- 
^encral,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exanunations,  appointed  twentv-four 
judges,  half  the  number  only  being  Hollanders,  an  appomtment  ill^gaf  aHke 
m  its  origin  and  constitution.  By  this  court  Barneveld  was,  after  forty- 
eight  interrogatories,  found  guiltv,  and  condemned  to  death  upon  the  follow- 
ing accusations  among  others:  that  he  had  disturbed  the  p^use  of  relijpon, 
and  maintained  the  exorbitant  and  permcbus  maxim  that  the  sovereimty 
belonged  to  each  province  over  its  own  ecdeoastical  matters;  that  heluul 
dictated  the  protest  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Ovei^rssel  against  the  acts  of  the 
states-general;  that  he  had  opposed  the  application  of  any  remedies  to  the 
disorders  in  the  Church  and  State;  that  he  hisul  encouraged  (Usuiuon  and  dis- 
orders in  the  provinces,  placing  himself  at  the  head  (»  a  faction,  and  had 
hold  separate  assemblies  of  deputies  from  eidit  of  tiie  towns  of  Holland 
devotofl  to  his  interests;  that  in  these  assemblies  the  "severe  edict"  was  re- 
solved on,  whereby  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  was  sus- 
pended; that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  levy  of  the  Waard- 
gelders;  that  he  had  degraded  the  character  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  his 
caluinnies,  accusing  him  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces;  that 
he  had  attempted  to  seduce  the  regular  troops  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
states-general;  that  he  had  received  divers  large  sums  of  money  from  foreign 
princes,  without  giving  due  information  thereof;  and  that  he  had  squandered 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  created  general  distrust  among  the  innabitants 
and  allies  of  the  provinces. 

With  n^spect  to  some  of  these  charges,  such  as  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  faction,  introducing  his  friends  into  public  offices  and  the  like,  it  will  be 
oK'^ervTd  that  similar  imputations  may  be  made  at  any  time  agunst  any 
distinguished  member  of  a  party  in  a  free  state,  and  certainly  could  never 
form  the  ground  of  a  criminal  accusation.  The  ''exorbitant  and  pernicious 
maxim,''  that  each  province  retained  its  sovereignty  with  regard  to  religious 
matters,  wa^  a  principle  acted  upon  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolt 
of  Holland,  without  which  the  racification  of  Ghent,  ui  1676,  between  Uie 
Kefonned  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  CSatholic  ones  of  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders,  never  could  have  been  effected,  and  which  was  expressly 
hii<i  down  in  the  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 

The  only  capital  charge,  that  of  entertaining  a  correspondence  with  Bptdn, 
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which  before  his  trial  had  been  so  long  and  so  vehemently  insisted  on  by  his 
enemies,  was  entirely  abandoned.  This  accusation  the  coiut  of  inquiry  had 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  prove,  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  use  alternate  threats 
and  promises  to  Grotius,  in  order  to  force  him  to  say  something  in  oonfinna- 
tion  of  it,  but  had  wholly  failed.  The  states-general,  aware  of  the  doubt  that  the 
entire  innocence  of  the  prisoner  on  the  principal  charge  would  tend  to  throw  on 
his  guilt  with  respect  to  the  whole— which,  moreover,  had  he  been  giulty  and 
responsible  for  all  the  acts  contained  therein,  would,  neither  separately  nor 
together,  have  constituted  treason  —  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  several  prov- 
inces, declaring  that  many  other  crimes  were  laid  to  his  chargei  which  could 
not  be  proved  without  stricter  examination,  such  as  the  great  a^  of  the  pris- 
oner rendered  imadvisable;  by  which  was  understood  the  apphcation  oi  the 
torture.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  same  consideration  for  his 
age  which  prevented  the  judges  from  adopting  measures  to  prove  his  crime, 
should  not  have  prevailed  to  deter  them  from  condemning  him  without  proof. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  BARNEVELD   (1619) 

On  the  evening  of  Simday,  the  12th  of  May,  Pieter  van  Leeuwen  and 
Lawrence  Sylla,  two  of  the  judges,  entered  the  prison  of  Bfumeveld,  for  the 
purpose  of  summoning  him  the  next  morning  to  receive  sentence  of  death. 
"Sentence  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  aged  patriot;  "sentence  of  death!  I 
did  not  expect  that."  He  then  asked  permission  to  write  a  farewell  letter 
to  his  wife.  While  Leeuwen  was  gone  to  make  his  request  known  to  the 
states,  he  said  to  the  attorney-general  of  Gelderland,  ^'oylla,  Sylla,  could 
your  father  but  see  that  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  employed  in  this 
business!"  —  the  only  expression  of  anger  or  impatience  which  the  heroic 
old  man  permitted  to  escape  him  during  the  whole  of  this  trjring  period. 

The  materials  being  brought  him,  he  began  to  write  with  the  utmost  com- 


you  come  to  dictate  to  me  wnat  1  snail  wnte  m  my  last  nour?"  He 
then  sent  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  ask  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  offended 
him,  and  to  entreat  him  to  be  gracious  to  his  children. 

Maurice,  whether  from  an  excess  of  dissimulation,  or  that  he  in  fact 
repented  of  having  pushed  matters  so  far,  received  the  minister  with  tears; 
he  professed  that  he  had  always  loved  the  advocate^  but  that  two  tliingH 
had  vexed  him:  first,  that  he  had  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty, 
and  next,  that  he  had  exposed  him  to  danger  at  Utrecht;  adding  that,  never- 
theless, he  freely  forgave  him,  and  would  protect  his  chUdren  so  lon^  as  they 
deserved  it.    As  the  messenger  left  the  room  the  prince,  calUnff  hmi  back, 
asked  him  if  the  prisoner  had  made  no  mention  of  pardon?    "No,"  he  an- 
swered, "he  spoke  not  a  word  of  it."    Bameveld  constantly  refused  to 
acknowledge  himself  in  the  slightest  degree  guilty  of  any  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  him,  except  in  so  far  as  that,  sometimes^  provoked  at  the 
insults  and  libels  directed  against  the  states  of  Holland,  his  masters,  he  had 
expressed  himself  with  too  much  haste  and  acrimony:   "I  govemM,"  said 
he,  "when  I  was  in  authority,  according  to  the  maxims  of  that  time;   and 
now  I  am  condemned  to  die  according  to  the  maxims  of  this." 

Before  he  left  his  prison,  Bameveld  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  family, 
recommending  his  servant,  John  Franken,  who  had  attended  him  through- 
out ^th  affectionate  fidelity,  to  their  care.  He  was  shortly  after  led  into 
a  lower  room  of  the  court-house  to  hear  lus  sentence.     Durmg  the  rea^Dg 
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he  turned  round  quickly  several  timeSj  and  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  about 
to  speak.  When  it  was  concluded,  he  observed  that  there  were  many  tilings 
in  it  which  were  not  in  the  examinations;  and  added,  **I  thought  the  §tJi tea- 
general  would  have  been  satisfied  with  my  blood,  ajid  would  liave  allowed 
my  wife  and  children  to  keep  what  is  their  own."  '*  Your  sentence  is  read/' 
replied  Leonard  Vooghtp  one  of  the  judges,  "away, 
away."  Leaning  on  his  staff,  and  with  his  servant  on 
the  other  side  to  support  his  steps,  grown  feeble  with 
age,  Bameveld  walked  composedly  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, prepared  before  the  great  saloon  of  the  court- 
house. With  how  deep  feelmg  must  he  have  uttered 
the  exclamation  a*s  ho  ascended  the  scaffold,  '^  O 
God!  what  then  is  man?" 

Kneeling  down  on  the  hare  boards,  he  wa*  sup- 

Grted  by  his  servant,  while  the  minister,  John 
jnotius,  deliverc^tl  a  praytT,     Wlion  prepared 
for  the  block,  he  turned  to  the  spectators  aiidsaid, 
with  a  loud  and  Hnn  voice,  *'My  friemlt!,  believe 
not  that  I  am  a  traitor*      I  have  live<l  a  gfXKl 
patriot,  and  such  I  die."     He  then,  with  his  own 
nands,  drew  his  c^p  over  his  eyes,  and  bid- 
ding the  executioner  **be  quick/'  bowed 
his  venerable  head  to  the  stroke/    The 
populace,  from  various  feelings,  some  iri' 
spired  by  hatred,  some  by  affection,  dipt>rd 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blowl,  or  carried 
away  morsels  of  the  blood^tainetl  wood 
and  sand:  a  few  were  even  found  to  sell 
these  as  relics.    The  body  and  head 
were  laid  in  a  coffin  and  buried  de- 
cently, but  with  little  ceremony ,  at 
the  court  church  of  the  Hague.     The 
states  of  Holland   rendered   to   his 
memory  that  justice  which   he   had 
been    denied   while    living,   by   the 
words  in  which  they  recorded  hia 
death.     After  stating  the  time  and 
manner  of  it,  an<l  his  long  period  of 
service  to  his  country,  the  resolution 
concludes,  "a  man  of  great  activity, 

diligence,  memory,  and  conduct;  yea,  remarkable  in  every  respect.  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall;  and  may  God  be  merciful  to 
his  soul." 

RELIGIOUS  PEESBCCnOKS 

The  scaffold  upon  which  the  advocate  had  been  beheaded  was  left  BtanrU 
ing  for  fifteen  days  after  his  death,  with  the  view,  aa  the  two  remaining  pri/wu- 

[»  The  sword  flick erpd  fo  the  aun  *nd  the  h»«d  o(  th«  rr©at*«t  Nethnrhind  ^ititt^mkfto*  who 
had  *'  carried  Holland  in  the  heart,''  roUod  down  i&  the  MJad.  Tho  Janl  word  ab^jut  th*^  IruublAM 
of  the  Truce  must  be  thnt  both  turtlH  wv^rv  ctdjiablc^  in  thoir  actfani^,  btit  tljit  tho  d^jtnbiajit 
party  committed  the  ^'niM^r  ^\n  by  tho  Judicial  murder  of  their  gtpatnpponom — a  JudlriaJ  mur- 
der, as  Macanlay,'  &fni]4ty/'  and  FruLn^  rUtbtly  tJt^n4^d  ih«  airooloo^  nxfK^utlon  at  May  18th, 
1619.  Olden •Barnevf' Id  wan  not  eond4*Tunt«ff  AiTorrlin^  to  ibf^  d^^inandM  of  Jue^tloo,  but  ac^jrdSng 
to  those  of  policy  conilktiji^  with  prUkclplte  wbkh  h»  iwoiwli  had  utLrnAttU/  «M|KnuHML — BLOJt.*] 
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era,  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  supposed,  of  compelling  their  wives  and  friends 
by  fear  into  an  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt,  by  soliciting  their  pardon.  The 
wife  of  Grotius,  especially,  was  strongly  ur^ed  to  this  course,  and  promises 
were  held  out  to  her  of  a  favourable  heanng  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  But  she  refused  to  cast  this  dishonour  on  her  husband,  with  an  almost 
terrific  resolution:  "I  will  not  do  it,"  she  said;  "if  he  have  deserved  it,  let 
them  strike  off  his  head."  The  more  to  alarm  the  prisoners,  sentence  was 
executed  on  the  dead  body  of  Ledenberg,  which  was  hanged  in  the  coffin 
to  a  gallows.  The  accusations  against  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  were  nearly 
similar  to  those  against  Bameveld.  Upon  these  they  were  found  guilty; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dreading  probably,  if  he  sacrificed  Grotius  to  lus 
vengeance,  that  the  execrations  of  Europe  —  through  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  immortal  w^orks  and  fame  of  his  wonderful  genius  had  already 
spread  —  would  fall  upon  him,  forbore  to  shed  their  blood.  They  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Louvestein. 

The  conduct  of  the  dominant  party,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  synod, 
strongly  evinced  how  much  that  assembly  had  tended  to  exasperate  rather 
than  allay  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  and  that,  had  not  the  feeling  of  the  times 
been  abhorrent  of  bloodshed,  this  spirit  would  have  displayea  itself  in  as 
relentless  a  manner  as  it  had  ever  done  amongst  the  Catholics.  Were  it 
not  indeed  for  the  change  of  names,  we  might  imarine  ourselves  to  have 
turned  some  pages  back,  and  to  be  reading  ajgain  the  penal  edicts  of  the 
emperor  Charles  and  Philip  III.  All  assemblies  of  the  remonstrants  were 
strictly  prohibited;  and  everyone  who  attended  them  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  guilders.  This  proving  ineffectual,  a  second  edict  was 
promulgated,  offering  a  reward  of  500  guilders  to  whoever  should  arrest  a 
remonstrant  minister,  and  300  for  a  student  in  theology.  This  system  of 
severity  was  adopted  against  the  remonstrants  alone,  since  the  Lutherans 
and  Anabaptists  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  respective  places  of  worship 
in  public,  and  on  equal  terms  with  the  Calvinists;  and  the  Catholics  and  Jews 
had  the  liberty  of  holding  their  private  assemblies. 

The  ministers  who  had  appeared  before  the  synod,  and  had  been  deprived 
of  their  functions  by  that  assembly,  were  afterwards  offered  a  competent 
maintenance  by  the  states-general  if  they  would  bind  themselves  to  abstain 
entirely  from  preaching;  a  condition  with  which  all  except  one,  Henry  Leo, 
steadily  and  repeatedly  refused  compliance.  Sentence  of  banishment  was, 
in  consequence,  pronounced  against  them  after  they  had,  in  violation  of  the 
safe-conduct  they  had  received,  been  many  months  under  arrest,  and  immedi- 
ately carried  into  effect.  Without  being  allowed  tune  to  arran^  their  affairs^ 
or  to  take  leave  of  their  families,  they  were  conveyed  in  carnages,  provided 
for  them  by  the  states-general,  from  the  Hague  to  Waalwijk,  amid  tlie  bene- 
dictions and  tears  of  a  multitude  of  persons  who  had  assembled  to  bid  them 
farewell;  a  mournful  spectacle  for  those  patriots  who  had  contributed  to 
shed  a  deluge  of  blood  for  a  liberty  of  conscience  which,  if  it  were  not  a  right 
inherent  in  man,  themselves  had  formerly  been  far  less  entitled  to  claim  than 
the  sufferers  now  before  them.  The  professors  at  the  Univeraty  of  Leyden, 
not  only  of  theology  but  of  other  sciences,  were  displaced,  and  their  offices 
filled  with  counter-remonstrants,  and  all  the  pupils  who  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  canons  were  expelled. 

Notwithstanding  fines,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  however,  the 
remonstrants  persisted  in  holding  their  assemblies.  The  scenes  of  1565  were 
acted  over  again.  In  some  of  the  towns,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  at  the 
command  of  the  magistrates,  rushed  in  among  the  defenceless  multitude 
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while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and  bloodahed  and  masBacre  were  the 
consequence.  Again  the  people  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience.  Many  voluntarily 
quitted  their  country,  and  retired  to  Antwerp;  and  thuSi  by  a  singular  revolu- 
tion in  human  affairs,  the  dominions  of  the  archdukes,  formeriy  the  strooig- 
hold  of  religious  persecutions,  now  become  an  asylum  for  the  persecute 
refugees  of  a  nation  whose  very  existence  was  founded  on  religious  liberty  •«  ^ 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  GROTIUS 

Thus  Arminianism,  deprived  of  its  chiefs,  was  for  the  time  completely 
stifled.  The  remonstrants,  thrown  into  utter  despur,  looked  to  emigration 
as  their  last  resource.  Qustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  and  Frederick 
duke  of  Holstein  offered  them  shelter  and  protection  in  theur  respective 
states.  Several  availed  themselves  of  these  offers;  but  the  states-^ieral, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  self-expatriation,  moderated  their  ri|p)ur,  and  thus 
checked  the  desolating  evil.'  Several  of  tne  unprisoned  Amumans  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  theu:  gaolers;  but  the  escape  of  Grotius 
IS  the  most  remarkable  of  ail,  both  from  his  own  celebrity  as  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  age  in  the  most  varied  walks  of  literature,  and  from  its  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Grotius  was  freely  allowed  during  his  close  uniHisonment  all  the  rebudip 
tions  of  study.  His  friends  supplira  hun  with  quantities  of  books,  which 
were  usually  brought  into  the  fortress  in  a  trunk  something  less  than  four  feet 
long,  which  the  governor  regularly  and  carefully  examined  during;  the  first 
year.  But  custom  brought  relaxation  in  the  strictMss  of  the  prison  rules; 
and  the  wife  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  his  faithful  and  constant  visitw, 
proposed  the  plan  of  his  escape,  to  which  he  gave  a  readjr  and,  all  haiaids 
considered,  a  courageous  assent.  Shut  up  in  this  trunk  lor  two  hours,  and 
with  all  the  risk  of  suffocation,  and  of  injury  from  the  rude  hAnHling  <^  the 
soldiers  who  carried  it  out  of  tne  fort,  Grotius  was  brouf^t  cl^ir  (^  by  the 
very  agents  of  his  persecutors,  and  safely  delivered  to  the  care  of  his  devoted 
anrl  discreet  female  servant,  who  knew  the  secret  and  kept  it  well  She 
att^'ndod  the  important  consignment  in  the  barge  to  the  town  of  Gorkum; 
and  after  various  risks  of  discovery,  providentially  escaped,  Grotius  at  length 
found  himself  safe  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land.  His  wife,  whose 
torturing  suspense  may  be  imagined  the  while,  concealed  the  stratagem  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  impose  on  the  gaoler  with  the  fiction  of  her  husband's 

'  It  waA  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  charity  that  they  were  protected  by  the 
archduke'R  government,  but  in  the  nope  of  their  being  made  uaefal  to  canee  ■ome  cmbamM- 
ment  to  the  United  Provinces.  Neither  bribes  nor  promisee  were  spared  to  indnee  them  to 
eRpoune  measures  hostile  to  their  country,  but  in  vain.  To  each  proposals  their  leader,  Utten* 
bogaard,  repliiHl,  according  to  Brandt,'  with  troe  IXotch  frankness,  "Let  not  the  Ung  of  Spain 
tru.Ht  to  any  revolt  excited  in  our  fatherland  by  the  remonstrants ;  It  wOl  nerer  happen.^ 
Kncrland  wan  now  shut  out  from  the  fugitives,  who  had  formed  the  most  exaggerated  InBa  of 
the  perM^ciiting  spirit  of  the  government  of  that  country.  The  remonstrant  preaehers  were  not 
unfro<iuently  in  dread  of  being  seised  and  sent  thither,  where th^eoneelTed  that  Uie  stake  and 
tlie  tar-barr<>l  awaited  them. 

[*  Though  the  8tory  of  the  Puritans  belongs  chiefly  to  the  history  of  England  and  her 
American  colonies,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  persecuted  msmbers  St  the  Serooby 
church  fled  to  l^eyden  in  1600.  the  year  of  the  Truce.  Their  pastor,  John  Bobinson,  sgresd 
fully  with  the  (Jomarists  and  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Armlnlan  argpmsiits.  The  Pnntans 
thus  escaped  persecution,  and  attracted  litUe  or  no  attention  In  Holland  ;  Ifotley,'  Indeed, 
Hearch(*d  the  archives  at  the  Hsgue  in  vain  for  even  a  mention  of  them.  Brentnany,  they 
decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  states-general  declined  to  oiler  them  protection  bi  New 
Amsterdam,  and  they  obtained  permission  from  the  Virginia  Company  of  Kngknd.  They  sailed 
in  the  Ma\fflou>tr,  and  reached  America  In  1S90.*] 
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illness  and  confinement  to  his  bed.  The  govemment,  outrageoiis  at  the 
result  of  the  affair,  at  first  proposed  to  hold  this  interesting  prisoner  in  place 
of  the  prey  they  had  lost,  and  to  proceed  criminally  against  her.  But  after 
a  fortnight's  confinement  she  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  country  saved 
from  the  disgrace  of  so  imgenerous  and  cowardly  a  proceeding.  Grotius 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and 
distinguished  by  a  pension  of  1,000  crowns  allowed  by  the  king.  He  soon 
published  his  vindication  —  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and^  unanswerable 
productions  of  its  kind,  in  which  those  times  of  unjust  accusations  and  illq^J 
punishments  were  so  fertile. 

END  OF  THE  TRUCE   (1620) 

The  expiration  of  the  twelve  years'  truce  was  now  at  hand;  and  the  United 
Provinces,  after  that  long  period  of  intestine  trouble  and  dii^race,  had  once 
more  to  recommence  a  more  congenial  struggle  against  foreign  enemies;  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain  might  be  lairly  considered  a  return  to  the 
regimen  best  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  people.  The  republic  saw, 
however,  with  considerable  anxiety,  the  approach  of  this  new  contest.  It 
was  fully  sensible  of  its  own  wealuiess.  Exile  had  reduced  its  population; 
patriotism  had  subsided;  foreign  friends  were  dead;  the  troops  were  unused 
to  warfare;  the  hatred  against  Spanish  cruelty  had  lost  its  excitement;  the 
finances  were  in  confusion;   Prince  Maurice  had  no  longer  the  activity  erf 

irouth;   and  the  still  more  vigorous  impulse  of  fightmg  for  his   country's 
iberty  was  changed  to  the  dishonouring  task  of  upholding  his  own  tyranny. 

The  archdukes,  encouraged  by  these  considerations,  had  hopes  of  bringing 
back  the  United  Provinces  to  their  domination.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  Holland  with  proposals  to  that  effect.  It  was  received  ^th 
indignation;  and  according  to  Wagenaar^  the  ambassador  Pecquius  was 
obliged  to  be  escorted  back  to  the  frontiers  by  soldiers,  to  protect  nim  from 
the  insults  of  the  people.  Military  operations  were,  however,  for  a  while 
refrained  from  on  either  side,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  Philip  III  of 
Spain  and  the  archduke  Albert.  Philip  IV  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  sixteen;  and  the  archduchess  Isabella  foimd  herself  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  govemment  in  the  Belgian  provinces.  She  held  the  reins  of  power  with 
a  firm  and  steady  hand. 

In  the  celebrated  Thirty  Years'  War*  which  had  commenced  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Germany,  in  1618,  the  former  had  met  with 
considerable  assistance  from  the  United  Provinces.  Bameveld,  who  foresaw 
the  embarrassments  which  the  country  would  have  to  contend  wilii  on  the 
expiration  of  that  truce,  had  strongly  opposed  its  meddling  in  the  quarrel: 
but  his  ruin  and  death  left  no  restraint  on  the  policy  which  prompted  the 
republic  to  aid  the  Protestant  cause.  Fifty  thousand  florins  a  monUi  to  the 
revolted  Protestants,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  princes  of  the  union,  were  for 
some  time  advanced.  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine,  nephew  of  the  prinoe» 
was  chosen  by  the  Bohemians  for  their  king:  but  the  new  monareh,  aided 
only  by  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  feebly,  was  utterly  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland. 

Spinola  was  resolved  to  commence  the  war  against  the  republic  by  some 
important  exploit.  He  therefore  laid  siege  to  Ber»en-op-Zoom,  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Alaas  and  the  coasts 

[*  The  causes  and  details  of  this  conflict  will  be  foond  in  the  TdlamM  deroted  to  SpalBt 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria.] 
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of  all  the  islands  of  Zealand.  But  Maurice  repaired  to  the  soene  of  threatened 
danger;  and  succeeded,  after  a  series  of  deq)erate  efforts  on  both  Adm,  to 
raise  the  siege,  forcing  Spinola  to  abandon  his  attempt  with  a  loss  of  upwards 
of  12,000  men.  Fredenck  Hennr  in  the  meantime  had  made  an  incurmon 
into  Brabant  with  a  bod^  of  light  troops;  and  ravacin^  the  eountrjr  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Mechlm,  Louvain,  and  Brussels,  mvied  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  600,000  florins.  The  states  completed  this  series  of  good 
fortime  by  obtaining  the  possesion  of  West  Fri^land,  by  means  of  Count 
Mansfeld,  whom  they  had  despatched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  formidable 
army,  and  who  had,  in  spite  of  the  opporition  of  Count  Tlllyi  Buccessfully 
performed  his  mission. 

THE  PLOT  OF  BARNEVSLD'B  BONB  (IttSO 

Prince  Maurice  had  enjoyed  without  restraint  the  fruits  of  his  ambitious 
daring.  His  power  was  uncontrolled  and  unopposed.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  the  apparent  calm,  a  deep  conspiracy  was  formed  sffamst  the  life  of 
the  prince.  The  motives,  the  conduct,  and  the  termination  of  tiiis  pbt 
excite  feelings  of  many  opposite  kinds.  Conuniseration  is  mingled  with 
blame,  when  we  mark  the  sons  of  Bameveldi  urged  on  bir  the  ezoess  of  filial 
affection,  to  avenge  their  venerable  father's  fate.  Wilfem  of  Stoutenbuig 
and  Reinier  of  Qroeneveld  were  the  names  of  these  two  sons  cf  the  late  pen- 
sionary. The  latter,  of  a  more  unpetuous  character  than  his  brotbo*,  was 
the  principal  in  the  plot.  Instead  of  any  efforts  to  soften  down  the  hatred 
of  this  unfortunate  family,  these  brothers  had  heesa  removed  from  their 
employments,^  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  despur  Boon  urged  tbnn 
to  desperation. 

In  such  a  time  of  general  discontent  it  was  ewsv  to  find  accomplices. 
Seven  or  eight  determined  men  readily  Joined  in  the  pk>t:  of  these,  two  were 
Catholics,  the  rest  Arminians;  the  chief  of  ^riiom  was  Bienricus  Slatius,  a 
preacher  of  considerable  eloquence,  talent,  and  energy.  The  death  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  not  the  only  object  intended.  During  the  confumon 
subsequent  to  tne  hoped-for  success  of  that  first  blow,  the  chief  conspirators 
intended  to  excite  simultaneous  revolts  at  Leyden,  Grouda,  and  Rotterd^n, 
in  which  town  the  Arminians  were  most  numerous.  A  general  revolution 
throughout  Holland  was  firmly  reckoned  on  as  the  infaUible  result:  and 
success  was  enthusiastically  looked  for  to  their  country's  freedom  and  their 
individual  fame. 

But  the  plot,  however  cautiously  laid  and  resolutely  persevered  in,  was 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  many  another,  and  the  horror  ol  a  second  murder 
averted  from  the  illustrious  family  to  whom  was  still  destined  the  glory  of 
consolidating  the  country  it  had  formed.  Four  sailors  had  laid  the  whole  of 
the  project  before  the  prince,  and  measures  were  mstantiy  taken  to  arrest 

[*  The  promine  Maurice  made  to  BarneTeld,  in  his  ImI  moments,  to  proloet  his  ohUdrtn,  he 
had  violated  in  every  possible  manner.  Their  estates  had  heen  eopSscsted,  aotwtthstsiidiny  sn 
ordinance  of  the  Htates-fareneral,  issued  in  1008,  decreeing  that  no  noble  should  forfslt  more 
than  eiffhtv  guilders,  except  for  treason,  in  addition  to  tM  pensltj  of  death ;  to  ersde  whleh, 
the  judges  had  been  reassembleti  a  jear  after  the  deliTery  of  the  sentence,  when  their  oom- 
miHHlon  had  been  for  some  time  expired,  to  declare  that  thcAr  meaning  was  to  onndemn  the 
prisoners  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  of  which  not  a  word  had  been  mentioned  in  the  sentence. 
Tlie  eldest  son  of  the  advocate,  Reinier,  lord  of  Groenereld,  had  been  depriTcd,  for  no  cease 
whatever,  except  the  personal  animoeitj  of  the  prince,  of  the  office  of  defrnty  gnuid  msster  of 
the  rivers  and  forests,  which  Maurice  had  some  years  before  bestowed  on  mm ;  and  WilBam 
Bameveld.  lonl  of  Htoutenbarg,  the  yoonger  son,  was  in  like  muDer  strlppsd  of  the  foreni- 
ment  of  Bergen -op- Zoom.  <>] 
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the  various  accomplices.  Qroeneveld,  Slatius,  and  others  were  inter- 
cepted in  their  attempts  at  escape.  Stoutenburg,  the  most  culpable  of  all, 
was  the  most  fortunate.  By  the  aid  of  a  faithfm  servanti  he  accomplished 
his  escape  through  various  perils,  and  finally  reached  Brussels^  where  the 
archduchess  Isabella  took  him  under  her  special  protection.  He  for  sevend 
years  made  efforts  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Holland;  but  finding  them 
hopeless,  even  after  the  death  of  Maurice,  he  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  obtained  the  command  of  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  at  the  he^  of 
which  he  made  incursions  into  his  native  country,  carrying  before  him  a  black 
fla^  with  the  effigy  of  a  death's  head,  to  announce  the  mournful  vengeance 
which  he  came  to  execute. 

Fifteen  persons  were  executed  for  the  conspiracy.  If  ever  mercy  was 
becoming  to  a  man,  it  would  have  been  pre-eminently  so  to  Maurice  on  this 
occasion;  but  he  was  inflexible  as  adamant.  The  mother,  the  wife,  and  the 
son  of  Grocneveld  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring  pardon.  Prayers, 
tears,  and  sobs  were  alike  ineffectual.  It  is  even  said  that  Maurice  asked  the 
wretched  mother  why  she  begged  mercy  for  her  son,  having  refused  to  do  as 
much  for  her  husband?  To  which  she  is  reported  to  have  made  the  sublime 
answer  —  "  Because  my  son  is  guilty,  and  my  husband  was  not." 

THE   LAST  ACTS  OP  MAURICE 

These  bloody  executions  caused  a  deep  sentiment  of  gloom.  The  con- 
spiracy excited  more  pity  for  the  victims  than  horror  for  the  intended  crime. 
Maurice,  from  being  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  was  now  become  an  object 
of  their  fear  and  dislike.  When  he  moved  from  town  to  town,  the  people  no 
longer  hailed  him  with  acclamations;  and  even  the  common  tokens  of  out- 
ward respect  were  at  times  withheld.  The  Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of 
the  internal  weakness  consequent  on  this  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  states, 
made  repeated  incursions  into  the  provinces,  which  were  now  united  but  in 
title,  not  in  spirit.  Spinola  was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  had  invested  the 
important  town  of  Breda,  which  was  the  patrimomal  inheritance  of  the 
princes  of  Orange. 

Maurice  was  oppressed  with  anxiety  and  regret.  He  could  effect  nothing 
against  his  rival ;  and  he  saw  his  own  laurels  withering  from  his  care-wora 
brow.  The  only  hope  left  of  obtaining  the  so  much  wanted  supplies  of  money 
was  in  the  completion  of  a  new  treaty  with  France  and  England.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  desirous  of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  and  the  successes  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  readily  came  into  the  views  of  the  states;  and  an  obligation 
for  a  loan  of  1,200,000  livres  during  the  year  1624,  and  1,000,000  more  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  was  granted  by  the  kinff  of  France,  on  con- 
dition that  the  republic  made  no  new  truce  with  Spain  without  his  mediation. 

An  alliance  nearly  similar  was  at  the  same  time  concluded  with  England. 
Perpetual  quarrels  on  commercial  questions  loosened  the  ties  which  bound 
the  states  to  their  ancient  allies.^    Ivmg  James  agreed  to  furnish  six  thousand 

[i  In  1628  occurred  the  AmboTiia  ManRacre,  long  a  subject  of  bltterneaain  Eng-llsh  memoiT. 
Aniboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca  Tslandn,  had  been  taken  from  the  Portog^ase  by  the  Dutch  n 
1007.  The  Kuf^lish  entered  it,  but  were  expelled.  In  1619  they  seeared  by  trevty  a  tnding 
priviU*p:((.  In  1628  the  Dutch  claimed  that  the  English  wore  consplrlnff  with  the  natlTes  to 
Koize  the  island,  and  having  wrung  a  confession  by  tortare — a  confeHsion  denied  on  the  gidlows 
— they  put  10  Knglishmen  and  10  Javanese  to  death.  Three  Ehigliahmen,  being  pardoned, 
carriiHl  home  the  storv  of  the  tortunts  inflicted  on  their  countrymen.  The  whole  nation  wm 
horriHe<l  and  demanded  revenge.  In  1664  Holland  agreed  to  peT  the  heirs  of  the  Tktini 
£800,000  as  compensation.    Amboyna  was  captured  by  the  British  in  17M  and  In  ISlCk  but 
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men,  and  supply  the  funds  for  their  pay,  with  a  ynmekm,  for  repayment  hy 
the  states  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Spam.  Prinoe  Maimoe  had  no 
opportunity  of  reaping  the  expected  advantages  from  these  treaties. 

Chagrined  at  his  ilTsuccesSi  Maurice  discovered  too  late  that,  in  gramnng 
at  the  sole  authority  by  the  destruction  of  his  illustrious  rival,  he  had,  in  fact| 
annihilated  the  source  of  his  own  prosperity.  With  the  advocatei  the  stay 
and  support  of  his  fortunes  was  gone;  the  hiead  which  had  planned  his  most 
brilliant  achievements,  the  hand  that  had  alwavs  been  able  to  place  money 
and  troops  at  his  disposal  the  instant  he  required  them,  he  himseu  had  laid  in 
the  dust;  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  was  heard  to  exclum  that  God  had 
abandoned  him.  His  present  coadjutor,  Adrian  Duyk,  ^^  had  succeeded 
Bameveld,  under  the  title  of  pensionary  (that  of  advocate  bdng  ever  after 
dropped  by  tacit  consent)  was  inmieasurably  inferior  to  him  in  talents, 
diligence,  and  resources. 

The  disappointments  and  vexations  Maurice  suflfered  were  supposed  to 
have  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  (Usease  (obstruction  of  tne  liver) 
under  which  he  had  for  some  time  laboured,  and  which  now  b^gan  to  mamfest 
alarming  symptoms.  Finding  his  strength  rapid^  decUning,  he  sunmioned 
from  the  camp  at  Sprang  his  brother  Irederick  Henry,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  long  existed  a  coldness,  ariong  from  the  favour  which  the 
former  had  openly  testified^  and  the  still  greater  degree  which  he  was  sua^ 
pected  of  secretly  entertaining  towards  the  remonstrants.  He  now  induced 
him  to  gratify  his  last  wish  by  consenting  to  a  union  with  Amelie,  prinoeas 
of  Solmes.  Three  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Ajnil  23rd^  1625,  the  prince  of 
Orange  died,  aged  fifty-seven  years  and  five  months,  having  filled  the  office  of 
stadholder  for  nearly  forty  years.  As  he  never  married,  he  Mt  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  heir  to  all  his  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  legades  to  his  sister, 
the  princess  of  Portuml,  his  mistress,  Anne  van  Mechden,  and  her  two  sons. 

The  character  of  Maurice  has  been  often  produced  in  bold  and  marirad 
features,  in  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  so  cons[ndous  a  share.  In 
military  talent  he  equalled  the  most  celebrate  captains  of  any  age  or  nation. 
Whether  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  cities,  in  the  ^orcement  of  discipline, 
or  the  conduct  of  an  army  in  rapid  and  difficult  marches,  his  reputation  is  yet 
unsurpassed;  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
inatlieinatics,  and  his  skill  in  the  invention  of  mihtary  engines  and  contrivances 
for  piussing  rivers  and  marshes.  The  Fabius  of  his  country,  he,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  soldiers,  not  only  defended  her  frontiers  against  numerous  armies  of 
vet(Tan  troops,  commanded  by  (next  to  hunselO  the  ablest  generals  in  Europe, 
but  carri(Hl  the  war  with  success  into  the  enemy's  territory. 

In  >iis  political  capacity  he  appears  to  far  less  advantage.  His  ambition, 
unlike  the  pure  and  noble  passion  which  swayed  his  father,  was  wholly  sel* 
fisli,  devoted  to  his  individual  advancement,  and  directed  quite  as  much  to 
th(»  emoluments  as  to  the  dignity  of  his  offices. 

The  escutcheon  of  Maunce  is  bright  with  the  record  of  many  a  deed  of 
glory.  But  there  is  one  dark  deep  stain  on  which  the  eye  of  posterity,  un* 
heeding  the  surrounding  radiance,  is  constantly  fixed:  it  is  the  blood  of 
Harneveld. 

PROSPERrrr  of  thb  pkriod 

The  truce,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  dissenmons  between  the  heads 
of  the  government,  was  productive  of  so  many  evils  to  the  provinces,  opened 

in  both  ca.s(*8  restored  by  Hubfieqaent  treaties.  It  shoald  be  remembeied  thai  tortara  wm  still 
used  iu  thu  courts  of  both  England  and  Holland,  though  the  methoda  dUlned.] 
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on  the  other  hand  a  new  field  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  commeroe  and 
navigation.  The  year  preceding  it  (1608)  was  signalised  by  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  by  one  Zachary  Jansen,  an  optician  of  Middelburg. 

In  the  year  1609  was  established  the  celebrated  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  afforded  such  immense  facilities  to  commeroe, 
and  maintained  its  credit  so  high  that  a  large  portion  of  tiie  wealdi  of  Europe 
was  by  degrees  drawn  into  its  coffers. 

Alliances  of  commerce  and  amity  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
the  Hanse  towns  secured  to  the  Dutch  an  easy  and  profitable  trade  in  the 
northern  seas;  and  their  frequent  voyages  thither  gave  occasion  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  company  at  Amsterdam  (1614),  for  carrying  on  the  whale- 
fishery  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  to  Davis  Strait,  Spitzberi^en,  and  the 
surrounding  islands.  The  fishery,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
English,  who  sometimes  attacked  and  rifled  the  vessels  on  their  return,  was 
for  several  years  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  proprietors.  Hie 
charter,  granted  at  first  but  for  three  years,  was  renewed  for  four  more  in 
1617;  and  the  company,  uniting  in  1622  with  another  formed  in  Zealand, 
obtained  a  fresh  charter  for  twelve  vears,  which  was  renewed  in  1633.  After 
its  expiration  in  1645,  the  whales  naving  become  scarce,  and  the  profits  of 
the  fishery  no  longer  sufficing  for  the  support  of  a  company,  it  dissolved  itself, 
and  the  fishery  again  became  free. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  company,  the  states,  in  order  to  encourage 
their  subjects  to  undertake  distant  voyages,  granted  to  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  territory  the  privilege  of  making  four  voyages  before  anyone  else  was 
permitted  to  trade  thither,  provided  he  gave  information  of  such  discovery 
to  the  government  within  fourteen  da)rs  of  his  return.  The  first  who  entitled 
himself  to  the  benefit  of  this  regulation  was  the  famous  Jacob  le  Maire,  a 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  sailed  through 
the  straits  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  completed  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  having  discovered  on  his  route  the  islands  of  Staten,  Frince's  Island, 
and  Bameveld,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  states.  Cape 
Horn,  which  received  its  name  from  a  native  of  Hoom  (Willem  Schouten  the 
pilot),  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  1609  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  pilot  m  the  employ  of  the 
East  India  Company  of  Holland,  being  sent  with  a  single  vlie-boat  and  twentv 
men  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  discovered  the  river  and  bay  which 
received  his  name.  Instead,  however,  of  returning  to  Holland,  he  went  to 
England,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave.  The  Dutch  afterwards  planted 
a  colony  on  that  tract  of  country  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  about  1624  built  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  character  of  the  Dutch  people,  at  once  energetic  and  patient,  enter- 
prising and  steady,  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
flourishing  and  successful  colonies.  In  planting  them  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  never  sought  an  extension  of  empire,  out  merely  an  acquisition  of 
trade  and  commerce;  and  consequently  they  were  always  either  conmiercial 
or  agricultural,  never  military.  They  attempted  conquest  only  when  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  exterior  circumstances  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hostilities 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  this  general  rule  the  formation  of  the  West  India  Company  formed  a 
singular  exception.  The  project  had  been  agitated  before  tne  commence- 
ment of  the  truce,  but  steadily  opposed  by  Bameveld,  after  whose  death  the 
states  gave  permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  company,  which  was  not 
however  effected  till  1621,  when  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
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four  yearSi  on  conditions  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
with  the  sole  privilege  of  trade  from  the  tropic  of  Canc«r  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  Africa,  and  in  America  from  the  south  boundary  of  Newfounttland 
and  the  Anian  or  Bcrin;^  Straits,  to  those  of  Magellan  and  Le  Maire.  As 
Spain  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  a  ybsI  portion  of  this  tract  in  America,  and 
was  in  actual  possession  of  the  places  where  the  company  purposed  forming 
their  settlements,  conquest  must  be  a  necessary  prelm^inary;  and  the  colo- 
nists, maintaining  a  hostile  possession,  must  be  constantly  prepared  vdih 
arms  in  their  hantis,  if  not  engaged  in  actual  warfare.  Accordingly,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  company  were  obliged  Ui  incur  the  coat  of  E><|uipptng  a  larige 
fleet  of  men-of-war,  instead  of  making  an  essay  at  first  with  a  few  vessels  as 
the  projectors  of  the  East  India  trade  had  done.^ 
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Frederick  Henry  succeeded  to  almost  all  his  brother's  titles  and  em- 
ployments, and  found  his  new  dignities  clogged  with  an  accumulation  of 
difficulties  sufficient  to  appal  the  most  determined  spirit.  Everything  seemed 
to  justify  alarm  and  despondency.  If  the  affairs  of  the  republic  in  India 
wore  an  aspect  of  prosperity^  those  in  Europe  presented  a  pictiu^  of  past 
disaster  and  approaching  penl.  Disimion  and  discontent^  an  almost  insup- 
portable weight  of  taxation,  and  the  disputes  of  which  it  was  the  fruitful 
source,  formed  the  subjects  of  internal  ill.  Abroad  were  to  be  seen  navigation 
harassed  and  tranmielled  by  the  pirates  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  almost  defence- 
less frontiers  of  the  republic  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy.  The 
king  of  Denmark,  who  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  imperialist  and 
Spanish  forces,  was  beaten  by  Tilly,  and  made  to  tremble  for  the  asLfety  of 
his  own  states.  England  did  nothing  towards  tiie  common  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  monarch;  and  civil  dis- 
sensions for  a  while  disabled  France  from  resuming  the  system  of  Henry  IV 
for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria. 

Frederick  Henry  was  at  this  period  in  his  forty-second  y^.  His  militanr 
reputation  was  well  established;  he  soon  proved  his  political  talents.  Bfe 
commenced  his  career  by  a  total  change  in  the  tone  of  government  on  the 
subject  of  sectarian  differences.  He  exercised  several  acts  of  clemency  in 
favour  of  the  imprisoned  and  exiled  Arminians,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
upheld  the  dominant  religion.  By  these  measures  he  conciliated  all  parties; 
and  by  degrees  the  fierce  spirit  of  intolerance  became  subdued.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  Provinces  now  presented  the  anomalous  policy  ofa 
fleet  furnished  by  the  French  king,  manned  by  rigid  Calvinists,  and  com- 
manded by  a  grandson  of  Admiral  CoUgny,  for  the  purix)8e  of  combating  the 
remainder  of  the  French  Huguenots,  whom  they  considered  as  brothers  in 
religion,  though  political  foes:  and  during  the  joint  expedition  which  was 
undertaken  bv  the  allied  French  and  Dutch  troops  against  Rochelle,  the 
stronghold  of  I'rotestantism,  the  preachers  of  Holland  put  up  prayexB  for  the 
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protection  of  those  whom  their  army  was  marching  to  destroy.  The  states- 
general,  ashamed  of  this  unpopular  union,  recalled  their  fleet,  after  some 
severe  fighting  with  that  of  the  Huguenots.  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  WiTig 
of  France  were  for  a  time  furious  in  their  displeasure;  but  interests  of  state 
overpowered  individual  resentmentSi  and  no  rupture  took  place. 

Charles  I  had  now  succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne.  He  re- 
newed the  treaty  with  the  republic,  who  fiumished  him  with  twenty  ships  to 
assist  his  own  formidable  fleet  in  nis  war  against  Spain.  Frederick  nssay 
had,  soon  after  his  succession  to  the  chief  conmianOi  commenced  an  active 
course  of  martial  operations,  and  was  successful  in  almost  sdl  his  enterprises.^ 

Maurice  had.  before  his  death,  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
collect  troops  for  the  relief  of 
Breda.  Nevertheless,  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  to  raise  the  siege  or  to  m- 
troduce  supplies  into  the  town 
proved  futile;  and  being  reduced 
to  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions, 
the  governor,  Justin  of  Nassau, 
capitulated  to  Spinola  on  favour- 
able conditions  m  1625.  But  the 
strength  of  Spain,  so  imposing  m 
outwani  appearance,  so  exhausted 
in  reality,  was  now  put  forth  only 
in  isolated  and  convulsive  efforts, 
followed  by  long  intervals  of 
prostrate  inanition.  The  conquest 
of  Breda  reduced  the  spirit  and 
resources  of  the  Spanish  army,  as 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  had 
done,  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  it 
was  forced  to  act  entirely  on  the 
(lefonsivo;  and  the  summer  of  the 
next  year  pjusscni  without  any 
event  worthy  of  remark.    Taking 

advantage  of  the  continued  inactivitv  of  the  enemy,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coninioncod  the  siege  of  Groenlo  with  one  hundred  companies  of  infantry, 
fifty-five  of  cavalry,  and  ninety  pieces  of  artillery.  The  capture  of  this 
strong  town,  within  the  space  of  a  month,  and  in  sight  of  a  hostile  army 
which  made  strenuous  attempts  to  relieve  it,  added  greatly  to  the  reputation 
of  Frederick  Henry,  more  especially  as  his  brother  had  in  the  year  1606 
failed  in  a  similar  enterprise,  under  far  more  favourable  cireumstanoes. 

Hut  it  was  on  sea  that  the  Dutch  constantly  gained  such  advantages  as 
brought  at  once  ruin  and  dishonour  on  their  enemies.  The  West  India 
Company,  having  ecjuipped  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  vessels,  placed  them  under 
the  coniniand  of  one  Pieter  Pietersen  Heijn,  or  "Piet  Heyn"  of  Delfshaven 
—  a  man  who,  by  his  courage  and  ability,  had  raised  himself  from  a  tow 
station  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  had  signalised  himself,  as  well  b^  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  conquest  of  San  Evador  as  by  the  destruction  of 
twenty-six  Spanish  vessels  in  the  last  year.  He  now  (1628)  received  orders 
to  sail  towards  America,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanirii  fleet, 
commonly  cjillwi  the  "silver  fleet,"  on  its  return  from  thence  laden  with 
sfx  cie.    On  his  arrival  off  the  island  of  Havana,  he  received  intelligenoe  that 
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the  fleet  was  close  at  hand  and  could  not  escape  him;  and,  in  effect,  early  on 
the  following  morning,  he  fell  in  with  ten  ships,  which  he  captured  in  a  few 
hours.  About  niid-day  eight  or  nine  more  galleons  were  perceived  at  three 
leagues'  distance,  of  which  the  Dutch  immecQately  went  in  chase  under  press 
of  sail. 

Heijn  brought  the  whole  of  his  booty,  except  two  of  the  captured  vessels, 
safely  into  the  ports  of  Holland.  It  was  estimated  at  12,000,000  florins,  a 
portion  of  it  being  138,600  lbs-weight  of  pure  silver.  On  his  return  the  ofBce 
of  lieutenant-admiral,  vacant  by  the  death  of  \^^iam  of  Nassau,  who  was 
killed  before  Groenlo,  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,  in  spite  of  his  modest 
refusal  of  a  dignity  unbefitting,  he  said,  his  mean  birth  and  unpolished  man- 
ners. To  acquit  himself  honourably  of  his  chai^ge,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  extirpation  of  the  pirates  of  Dunkirk. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1629,  he  espied  three  privateers,  to  which  he  gave 
chase,  and  coming  up  with  his  single  ship,  which  had  left  the  others  far 
behind,  he  placed  himself  between  two  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  fired  a 
broadside  into  both  at  the  same  time.  The  third  discharge  of  the  privateer's 
guns  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  deck;  but  his  crew,  becoming  furious  at 
the  spectacle,  attacked  with  such  vigour  that  they  soon  captured  both  vessels, 
putting  every  man  on  board  to  death,  in  obedience  to  the  barbarous  custom 
enjoined  by  the  states.  The  body  of  Heijn  was  interred  near  that  of  William, 
pnnce  of  Orange,  at  Delft,  and  a  monument  of  white  marble  erected  to  his 
memory  .<** 

The  year  1629  brought  three  formidable  armies  at  once  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  republic,  and  caused  a  general  dismay  all  through  the  United  Provinces: 
but  the  immense  treasures  taken  from  the  Spaniards  enabled  them  to  make 
preparations  suitable  to  the  danger;  and  Frederick  Henry,  supported  by 
his  cousin  William  of  Nassau,  his  natural  brother  Justin,  and  otner  brave 
and  experienced  officers,  defeated  every  effort  of  the  enemy.  He  took  many 
towns  in  rapid  succession;  and  finally  forced  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  im 
notion  of  invading  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Deprived  of  the  powerful 
talents  of  Spinola,  who  was  called  to  command  the  Spanish  troops  ui  Italy, 
I  he  annies  of  the  archduchess,  under  the  count  of  Berg,  were  not  able  to 
cope  with  the  genius  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  consequence  was  the 
renewal  of  negotiations  for  a  second  truce.  But  these  were  received  on  the 
part  of  the  republic  with  a  burst  of  opposition.  All  parties  seemed  decided 
on  that  point;  and  every  interest,  however  opposed  on  minor  questions, 
combined  to  give  a  positive  negative  on  this. 

The  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  services  of  Frederick  Hemy  induced 
the  pro\inces  of  which  he  was  stadholder  to  grant  the  reversion  in  this  title 
to  his  son,  a  child  three  years  old;  and  this  dignity  had  eveiy  chance  oi 
becoming  as  absolute  as  it  was  now  pronounced  almost  hereditary,  by  the 
means  ot  an  army  of  120,000  men  devoted  to  their  chief.  However,  few 
military  occurrences  took  place,  the  sea  being  still  chosen  as  the  dement  best 
suited  to  the  present  enterprises  of  the  republic.  In  the  widely-distant  settle^ 
ments  of  Brazil  and  Batavia  the  Dutch  were  equally  successful;  and  the  Elast 
and  West  India  companies  acquired  eminent  power  and  increasing  solidity. 

The  year  1631  was  signalised  by  an  expedition  into  Flanders  consisting 

>  According  to  Cerisier.''  the  states  having  apon  the  oocuion  of  hlB  death  Mat  a  nmamgt  of 
condolence  to  his  mother,  an  honest  peasant  who,  notwithstandiiig  the  elewtSoii  of  hor  bob, 
had  l)een  content  to  remain  in  her  original  station,  she  replied :  "  Aj,  I  thowht  what  would 
be  the  end  of  him.     He  was  always  a  vagabond ;  but  I  did  my  beet  to  conwt  Um.     He  baa  got 

no  more  than  he  deserved." 
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of  18,000  men,  intended  agaiiifit  Dunkirk,  but  hastily  abandoned,  m  spite 
of  every  probability  of  sucoesSi  by  the  commisrioners  of  the  states-fen^^, 
who  accompanied  the  army  and  wwarted  all  the  ardour  and  vigour  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  But  another  ^p^eat  naval  victory  in  the  narrow  seas  of 
Zealand  recompensed  the  disappomtments  of  tlus  ing^ous  affair. 

ALLIANCE  WTTH  FRANCE:    BELGIAN  BFFOBTB  FOB  FBBEDOM  (1638) 

The  splendid  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  against  the  unperial  arms 
in  Germany  changed  the  whole  face  of  European  affaus.  Protestantism 
began  once  more  to  raise  its  head;  and  the  impcnlant  conquests  by  Fiederick 
Henry  of  almost  all  the  strong  places  on  the  Maas,  including  Maeistrichty  the 
strongest  of  aU,  gave  the  Umted  Provinces  thdr  ample  shue  in  the  glories 
of  the  war.  Tiie  death  of  the  archduchess  Isabella^  miiidi  took  place  at 
Brussels  in  the  year  1633|  added  considerably  to  the  difficulticB  of  Spain  in 
the  Belgian  provinces. 

The  defection  of  the  count  of  Beigi  the  chief  general  of  their  armies, 
who  was  actuated  by  resentment  on  the  appointment  of  the  marquis  of  Sainte- 
Croix  over  his  head,  threw  everything  mto  confusion,  in  expomng  a  wide- 
spread confederacv  among  the  nobility  of  these  jprovinces  to  erect  than- 
selves  into  an  independent  republic,  strengthened  by  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  United  Provinces  against  the  power  of  Spain.  But  the  jdot  faUed, 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  king  of  England,  ^rtio  let  the  secret 
slip,  from  some  motives  vaguelv  hinted  at,  but  never  sufficiently  ezplakied. 
After  the  death  of  Isabella,  the  Nince  of  Brabangon  was  arrested.  The 
prince  of  Epinoi  and  the  duke  of  ^umonville  made  their  escape;  and  the 
duke  of  Aerschot,  who  was  arrested  in  Spain,  was  socm  liberated,  in  consider- 
ation of  some  discoveries  into  the  nature  of  the  plot.  An  armistice,  pub- 
lished in  1634,  threw  this  whole  affaur  into  complete  oblivion. 

The  king  of  Spain  appointed  his  brother  Fenfinand,  a  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  to  the  dignity  of  governor-general  of  the  Netho'lands.  He 
repaired  to  Germany  at  the  head  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  bore  his 
share  in  the  victor]r  of  Nordlingen;  i^ter  which  he  hastened  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  made  his  entry  into  Brussels  in  1634.  Richelieu  had  hitherto 
only  combated  the  house  of  Austria  in  these  countries  by  negotiation  and 
intrigue;  but  he  now  entered  warmly  into  the  proposals  made  by  Holland, 
for  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  between  Louis  XIII  and  the  republic. 
By  a  treaty  soon  after  concluded  (February  8th,  1635),  the  king  of  France 
engaged  to  invade  the  Belgian  provinces  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men/  in  concert  with  a  Dutch  force  of  equal  number.  It  was  agreed  that. 
if  Belgium  would  consent  to  break  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  it  was  to  be  erected 
into  a  free  state;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  not  co-operate  for  its  own  free- 
dom, France  and  Holland  were  to  dismember  and  to  divide  it  eoually. 

The  plan  of  these  combined  measures  was  soon  acted  on.  The  French 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  the  marshals  De  ChAtiUon  and 
Do  Br^^z^;  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  bloody  batUe,  near  Avein,  in  the 
province  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1635,  with  the  loss  of  four  thou- 
sand men.  The  victors  soon  made  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange; 
and  the  towns  of  Tirlemont,  St.  Trond,  and  some  others,  were  quickly  reduced. 
The  former  of  these  places  was  taken  by  assault,  and  pillaged  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  that  recall  the  horrors  of  the  early  transactions  of  the  war. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  forced  to  punish  severely  the  authors  of  these 
offences.    The  consequences  of  Uiis  event  were  lu^^y  injurious  to  the  allies. 
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A  spirit  of  fierce  resistance  was  excited  throughout  the  invaded  provinces. 
Louvain  set  the  first  example.  The  citizens  and  students  took  arms  for  its 
defence;  and  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Holland  were  repulsed, 
and  forced  by  want  of  supplies  to  abandon  the  siege  and  rapidly  retreat. 
The  prince-cardinal,  as  Ferdinand  was  called,  took  aavantage  of  this  reverse 
to  press  the  retiring  French;  recovered  several  towns;  and  gained  all  the 
advantages  as  well  as  gl<^r>^  of  the  campaign.  The  remains  of  the  French 
army,  reduced  by  continual  combats,  and  still  more  by  siekn^,  finally 
embarked  at  Rotterdam  to  return  to  France  in  the  ensuine  spring,  a  sad 
contrast  to  its  brilliant  appearance  at  the  commencement  oi  the  campaign. 

Tlic  military  events  for  several  ensuing  years  present  nothing  of  suflficient 
interest  to  induce  us  to  record  them  in  detail.  A  perpetual  succession  of 
sieges  and  skirmishes  afford  a  monotonous  picture  of  isolated  courage  and 
skill;  but  we  see  none  of  those  great  conflicts  which  bring  out  the  genius 
of  opi>osing  generals,  and  show  war  in  its  grand  results,  as  the  decisive  means 
of  enslaving  or  emancipating  mankind.  The  prince-cardinal,  one  of  the 
many  who  on  this  bloody  theatre  displayed  consummate  military  talents, 
incessantly  employed  himself  in  incursions  into  the  bordering  provinces  of 
France,  ravaged  Picardy,  and  filled  Paris  with  fear  and  trembling.  He,  how- 
ever, reaped  no  new  laurels  when  he  came  into  contact  with  Frederick  Henry, 
who  on  almost  every  occasion,  particularly  that  of  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1637, 
carried  his  object  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  The  triumphs  of  war  were  bal- 
anced; but  Spain  and  the  Belgian  provinces,  so  long  upheld  by  the  talent  of 
the  governor-general,  were  gradually  become  exhausted.  The  revolution 
in  Portugal  and  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  imder  the  title  of 
John  IV,  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of 
Spain.  A  strict  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  new  monarch  of  France 
and  Holland;  and  hostilities  against  the  conmion  enemy  were  on  all  ades 
vigorously  continued.^ 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  singular  mania,  "  tulipo-mania"  as  it  was 
aftcrw^ards  termed,  the  ofi'spring  of  wealth  and  luxury,  became  prevalent 
among  the  Dutch,  especially  in  the  province  of  Holland.  The  price  of  tulips 
suddenly  rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the  most  esteemed  varying  from  2,600 
guilders  to  150  for  a  single  root.  Large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  spiecula- 
tions  on  this  article,  which,  in  Amsterdam  alone,  involved,  it  is  said,  no  less 
a  sum  than  10,000,000  guilclers.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages  De- 
lected their  ordinary  avocations  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  novel  species 
of  gambling;  but  as  those  who  purchased  were  often  of  slender  means  and 
unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  the  speculation  became  so  unsafe  that 
men  lost  their  confidence  in  it,  and  in  course  of  time  it  died  away  of  itself. 
The  Hollanders,  though  still  retaining  their  passion  for  tulips,  have  since 
been  able  to  restrain  it  within  more  reasonable  bounds.  However  we  may 
condemn  this  idle  traffic,  and  however  well  deserved  the  ridicule  it  has 
incurred,  it  is  still  grat  ifying  to  reflect  in  what  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity, 
how  free  from  care  and  light-heart<^d  a  people  must  be,  who  could  find  oppoi^ 
tunity  and  inclination  to  devote  their  attention  to  such  agreeable  trifles.^ 

The  successes  of  the  republic  at  sea  and  in  their  distant  enterprises  were 
continual,  and  in  some  instances  brilliant.  Brazil  was  gradually  falling 
into  the  power  of  the  West  India  Company.  The  East  India  possessions 
were  secure.    The  great  victory  of  Tromp,*  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle 

[*  lit?  had  be(?n  niado  vice-aduiiral  in  ])laco  of  Van  Dorp  who  had  in  1687  not  onlj  allomd 
a  Spanish  fleet  carrying  four  million  tlurin.s,  to  eHcape  him,  but  had  allowed  tlie  Doaldik 

pirates  tu  capture  certain  Dutch  ships.] 
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of  the  Downs,  from  being  fought  off  the  coast  of  Endand.  cm  the  2l8t  of 
October,  1639,  raised  the  navu  reputation  of  HoUand  as  hic^  as  it  could 
well  be  carried.  Fifty  ships  taken,  burned,  and  sunk  were  the  proofs  of 
their  admiral's  triumph;  and  the  Spanirii  navy  never  recovered  the  loss. 
The  victory  was  celebrated  throudiout  Europe,  and  Tromp  was  the  haro 
of  the  day.  The  king  of  England  was,  however,  highly  indignant  at  the 
hardihood  with  which  the  Dutch  admiral  broke  throuj^  the  etiquette  of 
territorial  respect,  and  destroyed  his  country's  bitter  foes  under  the  very 
sanction  of  English  neutrality.  But  the  subjects  of  Charles  I  did  not  par- 
take their  monarch's  feelings.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  arbitrary  and 
tvrannic  government;  and  their  joy  at  the  misfortune  of  their  old  enemies 
the  Spaniards  gave  a  fair  warning  of  the  spirit  which  afterwards  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  infatuated  king,  who  cm  this  occasion  would  have  protected 
and  aided  them. 

BiABRIAGB  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MABT 

In  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  in  Flanders,  m  1640,  Oount  Henry  Kaonur 
of  Nassau  was  mortally  wounded,  addinjg  another  to  the  list  of  those  of  that 
illustrious  family  whose  lives  were  lost  m  the  service  of  their  country.  BSs 
brother,  Count  William  Frederick,  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  stadholder 
of  Friesland;  but  the  same  dignity  in  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Drent 
devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  latter  had  conceived  the  desire  of  a 
royal  alliance  for  nis  son  William.  Charles  I  readily  assented  to  the  proposal 
of  the  states-general  that  this  young  prince  should  receive  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Mary.  Embasedes  were  excnanged;  the  concUtions  of  the  conr 
tract  agreed  on.  The  marriage  took  plMe  at  Whitehall,  May  1st,  1641; 
Troinp,  with  an  escort  of  twenty  ships,  conducted  the  princess,  then  twdve 
years  old,  to  the  country  of  her  future  husband.  The  republic  cUd  not  view 
with  an  eye  quite  favourable  this  advancing  agsrandisraient  of  the  house 
of  Orange.  Frederick  Henry  had  shortly  beforeDeen  dignified  by  the  king 
of  Franco,  at  the  suggestion  of  Richelieu,  with  the  title  of  ^highness,"  instead 
of  the  inferior  one  of  "excellency";  and  the  states-general,  jealous  of  tJiis 
distinction  granted  to  their  chief  magistrate,  adopted  for  themselves  the 
sounding  apjx^llation  of  "hi^h  and  mighty  lords."  The  prince  of  Oran^, 
\v!iat(»v(T  might  have  been  his  private  views  of  ambition,  had,  however,  me 
pnidence  to  silence  all  suspicion,  by  the  mild  and  moderate  use  whicn  he 
rna(l(»  of  the  {X)wer  which  he  might  perhaps  have  wished  to  increase  but  never 
attempted  to  abufie. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1641,  the  prince-cardinal  Ferdinand  died  at 
Brussc»ls  in  his  thirty-third  year;  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  a  nobleman  of 
highly  reputed  talents,  was  the  next  who  obtained  this  onerous  situation, 
lie  commeneed  his  governorship  by  a  succession  of  military  operations,  and 
after  taking  some  towns,  and  defeating  the  marshal  De  Guiche  in  the  battle 
of  Honneeourt  tarnished  all  his  fame  bv  the  great  faults  which  he  committed 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Rocroi.  The  cfuke  d^n^ien,  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  siibseciuently  so  celebrated  as  the  ^reat  CSond6,  completely  defeated 
!)(»  M(»llo,  and  nearly  annihilated  the  Spanish  and  Walloon  infantry.  The 
military  ofx^rations  of  the  Dutch  army  were  this  year  remarkable  only  by 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Prince  William,  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
not  y(»t  s(»venteen  years  of  age,  defeated  near  Hulst,  m  1642,  under  the  eyes 
of  liis  fatlier,  a  Spanish  detachment  in  a  very  warm  skirmish. 

Con:jiderable  cliangcs  were  now  insensibly  operating  in  the  policy  of 
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Europe.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  finished  his  daggling  but  tempestuous 
career  of  government,  in  which  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1642.  Louis  XIII  soon  followed  to  the  grave  him  who  was 
rather  his  master  than  his  minister.  Anne  of  Austria  was  declared  regent 
during  the  mmority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIV,  then  only  five  years  of  age:  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin  succeeded  to  the  station  from  whicn  death  alone  baa  power 
to  remove  his  predecessor. 

The  civil  wars  in  England  now  broke  out,  and  their  terrible  results  seemed 
to  promise  to  the  republic  the  imdisturbed  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Tbe 
prince  of  Orange  received  with  great  distinction  the  mother-in-law  of  his 
son,  when  she  came  to  Holland  under  pretext  of  conducting  her  daughter: 
but  her  principal  purpose  was  to  obtain,  by  the  sale  of  the  crown  jewels  and 
the  assistance  of  Frederick  Henry,  fimds  for  the  supply  of  her  unfortunate 
husband's  cause.  The  prince  and  several  private  mdividuals  contributed 
largely  in  money;  and  several  experienced  ofiicers  passed  over  to  serve  in 
the  royalist  army  of  England.  The  provincial  states  of  Holland,  however, 
sympathising  wholly  with  the  parliament,  remonstrated  with  the  stadholder; 
and  the  Dutch  colonists  encouraged  the  hostile  efforts  of  their  brethreny 
the  Puritans  of  Scotland,  by  all  the  absurd  exhortations  of  fanatic  a»Ed.  The 
province  of  Holland,  and  some  others,  leaned  towards  the  parliament;  the 
prince  of  Orange  favoured  the  king;  and  the  states-general  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  neutrality. 

The  struggle  was  still  furiously  maintained  in  Germany.    Everything 
tended  to  make  peace  necessary  to  some  of  the  contending  powers^  as  it  was 
at  length  desirable  for  all.    Among  other  strong  motives  to  that  hne  of  con- 
duct, the  finances  of  Holland  were  in  a  state  perfectly  deplorable.     Eveiy 
year  brought  the  necessity  of  a  new  loan;  and  the  public  debt  of  the  provinces 
now  amounted  to  150,000,000  florins,  bearing  interest  at  6i  per  cent.     CSon- 
siderable  alarm  was  excited  at  the  progress  of  the  French  army  in  the  Belgian 
provinces;  and  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  seemed  only  to  lead  to  the 
danger  of  submission  to  a  nation  too  jpowerful  and  too  close  at  hsnd  not  to 
be  dangerous,  either  as  a  foe  or  an  ally.    These  fears  were  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  projected  a  marriage  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  with  the  Belgian  provinces,  or  Spanish  Nether- 
lands as  they  were  now  called,  for  her  marriage  portion.    This  project  was 
confided  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  was  offered 
the  marquisate  of  Antwerp  as  the  price  of  his  influence  towards  effecting 
the  plan.    The  prince  revealed  the  whole  to  the  states-general.    Great  fer- 
mentation was  excited:   the  stadholder  himself  was  blamed,  and  suspected 
of  complicity  with  the  designs  of  the  cardinal.    Frederick  Henry  was  deeply 
hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence,  and  the  injurious  publications  which  openly 
assailed  his  honour  in  a  point  where  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  pnuse  instead 
of  suspicion. 

DEATH  OF  FREDERICK  HENRY;  ACCESSION  OF  WILLIAM  H 

The  French  laboured  to  remove  the  impression  which  this  affair  excited 
in  the  republic:  but  the  states^eneral  felt  themselves  justified  by  the  intri- 
guing policy  of  Mazarin  in  entering;  into  a  secret  n^tiation  witii  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  offered  very  favourable  conditions.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
siderably advanced  by  the  marked  disposition  evinced  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  hasten  the  establishment  of  peace.  Yet,  at  this  very  period,  and  ^^ue 
anxiously  wishing  this  great  object|  he  could  not  resist  the  defiire  for  M^pthCT 
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campaign;  one  more  exploit,  to  ognalise  the  epoch  at  which  he  final^  placed 
his  sword  in  the  scabbard.  Frederick  Henry  was  essentially  a  soldiefi^  with 
all  the  spirit  of  his  race;  and  this  evidence  of  the  ruling  passion,  wmle  he 
touched  the  verge  of  the  grave,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  oi  his  char- 
acter. He  accordingly  took  tiie  field;  but,  with  a  constitution  broken  by  a 
lingering  disease,  he  was  little  fitted  to  accomplish  any  feat  ¥^rthy  of  nis 
splendid  reputation.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  on  V^o,  and  another  on 
Antwerp,  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  for  some  months  he  rapidly 
declined. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1647.  he  exphed,  in  his  oxtv-third  year;  leaving 
behind  him  a  character  of  unblemishra  integrity,  prudence,  toleration,  and 
valour.    He  was  not  of  that  impetuous  stamp  which  leads  men  to  heroic 
deeds,  and  brings  danger  to  the  states 
whose  liberty  is  compromised  by  their 
ambition.    He  was  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  brother  Ifaurice,  and  more  re- 
sembled his  father  in  many  of  those 
calmer  qualities  of  the  mmd,  which 
make  men  more  beloved  without  lessen- 
ing their  claims  to  admiration.    Fred- 
enck  Henry  had  the  honour  of  com- 

Eleting  the  glorious  task  which  ^V^^lliam 
egan  and  Maurice  followed  up.  He 
saw  the  oppression  they  had  combated 
now  humbled  and  overthrown;  and  he 
forms  the  third  in  a  sequence  of  family 
renown,  the  most  suiprising  and  the 
least  chequered  afforded  by  the  annals 
of  Europe.* 

William  II  succeeded  his  father  in 
his  dignities  ;  and  his  ardent  spirit 
longed  to  rival  him  in  war.  He  turned 
his  endeavours  to  thwart  all  the  efforts 
for  peace.  But  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  dying  wishes  of  Fred- 
erick Henry  were  of  too  powerful  influence  with  the  states  to  be  overcome 
by  the  martial  yearnings  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 


Frbdbriok  Hutbt,  Pmnras  or  OsAiraa 


TREATIES  OF  MUNSTER  AND  WESTPHALIA 

The  negotiations  were  pressed  forward;  and,  despite  the  complaints, 
th(»  niurnuirs,  and  the  intrigues  of  France,  the  treaty  oi  Munster  was  finally 
signed  by  the  respective  aniba^adors  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain,  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1648.    This  celebrated  treaty  contains  seventy-nine 

[*  Hi8  veneration  for  his  father,  whom  he  reaembled  In  wmnj  points  of  his  character, 
amounted  almost  to  idolatir,  a  sentiment  whkh  he  erlnoed  bj  his  adoption  of  the  motto 
Ptitnaque,  patriqtte,  signif  jing  that  his  life  was  dsToted  to  his  conntrj,  and  to  vengeance  for 
the  munler  of  his  father.  Wlthoat  briUiancT  of  genios,  or  extraordinary  power  of  mlnd«  his 
clear  good  sense  and  sound  Judgment  eombmed  with  his  modeiatlon  and  Integrity  to  render 
bim  one  of  the  best  and  moet  esteemed  stadholders  the  prorinoes  erer  possessed.  Bjr  vlrtae 
of  tbe  Act  of  Revenilon,  passed  in  1681,  his  offices  dcTolf^  Immedlatelj  on  his  son  WIDIam ; 
but  tbe  Htates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  desiring  to  convince  the  jonngjprlnes  thai  the  stsd- 
bnldefMbip  was  tbeir  free  gift,  and  not  a  right  he  was  entitled  to  daim,  ukywsd  tho  dslaj  of  n 
year  to  intervene  before  thej  oonfinned  him  In  the  offlosu — DATlli.f] 
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articles.  Three  points  were  of  main  and  vital  importance  to  the  republic: 
the  first  acknowledges  an  ample  and  entire  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states-general,  and  a  renunciation  forever  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
Spain;  the  second  confirms  the  rights  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  with  the  possession  of  the  various  countries  and  stations 
then  actually  occupied  by  the  contracting  powers;  the  third  guarantees  a 
like  possession  of  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  as  they 
then  stood  in  their  respective  occupation  —  a  clause  highly  favourable  to 


Tin:  Uiiahi^tan:  SEVENTEENTn  Centctry  Strbbt  ScBira 
(From  a  piiinting  bj  Franz  yon  Micria) 

the  republic,  which  luid  conquered  several  considerable  places  in  Brabant 
and  Flan(l(M*s. 

The  nitifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  at  Miinster  with  great 
solonuiity  on  the  15th  of  May  following  the  signature;  the  peace  was  pub- 
Hsh(Ml  in  that  town  and  in  Osnabriick  on  the  19th,  and  in  all  the  different 
states  of  the  kinp  of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  as  soon  as  the  joyous 
intelliponco  could  reach  such  various  and  widely  separated  destinations. 
Thus,  after  eighty  ye^ars  of  unparalleled  warfare,  only  interrupted  by  the 
truce  of  IWW,  during  which  hostilities  had  not  ceased  in  the  Indies,  the  new 
n^public  rose  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  foreign  tjrranny  to  its  uncon- 
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tested  rank  as  a  free  and  independent  state  among  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe.  No  country  had  ever  done  more  for  glory;  and  the  result  of  its 
efforts  was  the  irrevocable  guarantee  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  great 
aim  and  end  of  civilisation. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  seemed  from  all  future  alarm 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  general  Peace  of  Westphalia,  definitely  signed  the 
24th  of  October,  1648.  This  treaty  was  long  considered  not  only  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  but  as  the  basis  of  the  political  system  of 
Europe.  As  numbers  of  conflicting  interests  were  reconciled,  Germanic 
liberty  secured,  and  a  just  equilibnum  established  between  the  CathoUcs 
and  Protestants,  France  and  Sweden  obtained  great  advantages;  and  the 
various  princes  of  the  empire  saw  their  possessions  regulated  and  secured, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  powers  of  the  emperor  were  strictly  defined.^ 

DAVIES'  REVIEW  OF  THE  WAR  AND  THE  DUTCH  CHARACTER 

Thus  ended  this  long  and  remarkable  war,  having  continued  for  a  period 
of  sixty-eight  years,  exclusive  of  the  twelve  years  truce  —  a  war  which, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  brought  conunerce,  wealth,  civili- 
siitioM,  learning,  and  the  arts  in  its  train;  and  which  well  deserved  its  high 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  because  of  the  nobleness,  the 
purity,  and  the  elevation  of  the  motives  from  whence  it  originated;  a  war 
which  had  its  foundation  in  justice,  and  its  termination  in  dory.*  Often, 
in  the  annals  of  other  nations,  examples  of  bold  and  successfiu  stru^les  for 
liberty  against  the  oppressor  and  invader  have  roused  the  sympathy  and 
inspired  tlie  pen  of  the  historian:  Athens  has  had  her  Marathon,  Sparta  her 
Thermopylae,  Switzerland  her  Morgarten,  and  Spain  her  Saragossa;  but  it 
was  left  for  Holland  alone  to  present  the  spectacle  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  struggle,  against  power,  wealth,  discipline,  numbers  —  in  defiance,  it 
seemed,  of  fate  itself  for  a  long  series  of  years:  with  resolution  unwavering. 
with  courage  unchiunted,  with  patience  unwearied;  rejecting,  proudly  and 
rep(\'it(Mlly,  the  solicitations  for  peace  proffered  by  their  mighty  foe,  and 
yielding  to  them  at  last  only  when  she  iiad,  as  it  were,  the  destmy  of  that 
foe  in  Iht  hands. 

The  n  suhs  of  this  war,  as  wonderful  as  were  its  commencement  and 
propn  s^,  are  to  Ix^  attributed  chiefly  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Dutch; 
to  their  maritime  power;  to  the  constitution  of  their  government  anterior  to 
the  revolt ;  their  peopraphical  position;  and  the  rapid  mcrease  of  their  popu- 
lation !)>•  the  influx  of  foreigners  of  all  nations.  Among  the  moral  guaUties 
which  distinguished  the  Dutch  of  this  period,  the  most  remarkable  was 
honesty  —  a  homely  virtue,  but  none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  eflficacious 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  WTre  placed.  Of  the  advantage  it  proved 
to  them  in  their  jXTuniary  relations  with  other  states,  their  history  afi'ords 

I '  (}  rot  ills/  in<l»M'<l,  adducoH  eh  the  sole  motive  of  the  war  the  reluctance  of  the  Datch  to 
I>ay  tin'  tvntli  ilrniandcd  by  Alva,  but  in  this  instance  he  does  his  countrjmen  a  cruel  injustice. 
It  was  not  tho  uwTi'  paymont  of  the  tax,  but  the  mode  of  its  levy  (without  consent  of  the 
.states),  and  tin*  frar  of  its  j>«Tpf»tuity,  which  drove  the  Hollanders  to  revolt,  as  after  events 
most  fully  proved  ;  and  lie  liiniself  makes  the  observation,  a  few  paffes  lower  down,  "  Omnia 
dahnnt,  uf  derimam  darent  "  [*'tbey  gave  all,  rather  than  give  a  tentii"]  ;  it  was  because  they 
knew  that  their  forefathers  had  be<*n  accustomed  to  arrest  the  arbitrary  measures  of  their 
soveniirns  rhiefly  by  withholding  the  supplies;  because  they  knew  that,  if  deprived  of  this 
jK.\%«r.  th«ir  only  means  of  re<ln»Ks,  except  by  arms,  was  gone,  and  those  privileges  which  they 
mitrht  expect  to  recover  when  the  government  became  needy  or  impoverished  would  then  be  loot 
f..rrver  ;  Inrause  they  must  then  afford  their  tyrant  a  constant  supply  of  strength  to  oppress 
them  ;  in  the  words  of  their  hihtorian,  Bor^  "everyone  feared  an  eternal  slavery."] 
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sufficient  evidence.  At  the  time  when  their  affairs  were  most  des] 
none  ever  doubted  their  national  credit;  the  parsimonious  queen  of  Ek 
the  cautious  William  of  Orange,  the  mistrustful  German  princes, 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  advance  them  loans,  or  to  trust  to  their  1 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops  which  served  imder  their  standards.  ( 
into  their  commercial  transactions,  this  probitv  won  them  the  confide 
the  merchants  of  foreign  countries,  and  caused  them  to  become  in  coi 
time  the  providers  and  cashiers  of  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world. 
vading  their  political  counsels,  it  produced  a  spuit  of  mutual  coni 
which  bound  together  all  ranks  of  men  in  an  incussoluble  tie.  The  g 
mcnt,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith  itself,  never  suspected  the  fidelity 
people,  nor  descended  to  the  mean  arts  of  rousing  their  passions  b^  fi 
or  misrepresentations;  they  never  deceived  them  as  to  their  relation! 
foreign  powers,  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  their  strength  and  resourc 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged;  an 
people  on  their  part  awarded  to  the  government  enture  reliance  and  obed 
Thus  a  state,  formed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  parts,  was  united  t 
strong  bond  of  mutual  fidelity  into  a  firm  and  compact  whole,  which  i 
alike  the  assaults  of  force  from  without  and  the  undermining  of  in 
from  within. 

From  the  effects  of  this  virtue  of  integrity  sprang  another,  which  d 
terised  the  Dutch  no  less  strongly  —  that  of  finnness.  Never  led  astr 
false  rumours  or  false  opinions,  they  contemplated  calmly  and  clearl 
object  they  had  in  view  —  security  of  jjerson  and  property,  and  freed< 
religion  —  and  employed  with  undeviating  steadiness  of  purpose  the  i 
they  conceived  calculated  to  attain  it;  they  desired  no  more,  they  woi 
satisfied  with  no  less;  the  most  flattering  promises,  the  most  advanta 
offers  of  peace,  which  did  not  realise  that  object  to  the  full  extent, 
caused  them  to  waver  for  a  moment;  they  were  exempt  from  that  ro 
spirit  of  innovation,  that  prurient  desire  of  change,  usually  remarkal 
the  actors  in  great  revolutions.  The  goal  which  they  had  detemun 
reach,  therefore,  did  not  change  its  position  from  day  to  day,  as  whim,  { 
tion,  or  circumstances  dictated;  in  their  deepest  reverses,  at  their  hi 
elevation  of  prosperity,  it  was  still  the  same;  they  pursued  tneir  path  to^ 
it  with  slow  and  measured  steps;  and  when  at  isist  they  attamed  it, 
sufifered  no  disappointment,  they  experienced  no  reaction;  they  did  n 
it  too  often  happens,  in  the  bitterness  of  a  deceived  hope,  rush  back 
condition  worse  than  that  they  had  left;  but  were  content  to  find  what 
had  sought  —  freedom  and  security;  and  riches,  glory,  and  honour 
added  to  them. 

Not  the  least  among  the  moral  causes  which  led  to  the  national  aggrai 
ment  of  the  Dutch  may  be  found  in  the  singular  absence  of  selfishnesi 
personal  vanity  observable  in  all  ranks  of  men.  In  the  great  events  i 
occurred  during  the  revolt  and  subsequent  war,  and  which  might  easi 
supposed  to  call  forth  stirring  and  ambitious  spirits,  each  man  performc 
part  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  without  aiming  to  draw  on  himself  p 
attention,  or  to  place  himself  in  a  prominent  light.  In  other  cases  it 
appears  as  if  the  revolution  were  made  for  the  man;  in  this,  the  man 
made  for  the  revolution:  his  individuality  was  lost,  if  we  may  so  expre 
in  his  nationality;  the  Dutchman  was  less  a  man  than  a  Dutchman,  1 
Dutchman  than  a  Hollander  or  Zealander;  himself  and  his  country 
identified  —  her  glory  was  his  glory,  her  wealth  his  wealth,  her  greatnec 
greatness.    This  sentiment  it  was  which  rendered  the  Dutch  so  univei 
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incorruptible  that,  neither  during  the  war  nor  the  truoe^  though  6SeiB  and 
promises  were  never  spared  by  Spain,  do  we  find  a  mni^  mstanoeitf  a  traitor 
of  that  nation  bought  with  gold. 

The  reputation  of  their  military  officers  was  little  dirolaved,  since  the 
stadholders,  as  captains-general,  being  constantly  in  the  fidci.  tbs  credit  dt 
all  the  successes  obtained  redounded  to  them;  but  venr  ramy  do  we  find 
their  movements  embarrassed,  or  their  plans  disordered,  Djr  want  of  capacity 
or  promptitude  in  their  inferiors:  ana  the  results  of  their  operations  bear 


nuToa  hAMn&OArm 
(Fhn  tha  ptfiitti«  by  BBjidMl,  IflHI 

testimony  that  they  must  have  been  as  ably  carried  out  as  skilfuDy  combined. 
Their  naval  commanders,  as  their  sphere  of  action  was  more  extensive  and 
indopndent,  so  their  genius  and  ability  shone  out  with  a  more  marked  and 
brilhant  lustre;  Heemskerk,  Warmont,  Heijn,  IfateUef,  Coen,  and  Spil- 
borgen  are  names  of  which  any  people  may  justly  be  proud.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  profound  and  practical  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to  Uieir  pro- 
fession that  these  great  captains  excelled;  the  admirable  treaties  noade  with 
the  native  sovereigns  of  India,  and  the  advantageous  tenns  they  obtained 
for  their  merchants  and  factors  in  foreign  countries,  proved  them  no  less 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  political  science,  and  the  aelicate  and  intricate 
subject  of  the  commercial  interests  of  their  nation.  The  merchants  also  of 
Holland  were  as  remarkable  for  enterprise  and  judgment  as  for  integrity 
in  the  management  of  their  commerce;  nor  less  so  for  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  secured  a  footing  in  foreign  countries,  and  tind  confidence  and 
pnidence  with  which,  often  m  spite  of  very  adverse  drcumstances,  thfBy 
contrived  to  retain  it. 

But  though  probity,  firmness,  courage,  patriotism,  and  wisdom  mig^t 
have  given  the  Dutch  strength  to  prolong  the  contest,  and  to  obtain  at  the 
end  favourable  terms  of  peace,  these  qualities  might  yet  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  render  them  independent  and  powerful,  had  they  not  been  favoured  by 
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some  considerable  incidental  advantages.  Among  such  may  be  reckoned, 
as  one  of  the  principal,  the  excellence  of  their  navy.  We  have  shown  that, 
at  the  reign  of  Philip  III  (II  of  Spain)  the  fleets  of  the  Netherlands  were  aUe 
to  cope  with,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  those  of  any  of  the  great  powers  d 
Europe.  These  fleets  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  armed  merchant  ships, 
and  of  vessels  of  war  belonging,  not  to  the  central  government  but  to  the 
municipal  governments  of  the  towns  by  which  they  were  eauipped.  Tbs 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  therefore,  found  the  Dutcn  prepared  with  a  maii- 
time  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  seas  against  the  enemy.  The  ships  merdy, 
which  were  banished  from  the  ports  of  England  in  1572,  were  twenty-four 
in  number,  at  that  time  a  considerable  armament;  and,  in  the  next  yeiff, 
the  fleet  of  the  towns  of  North  Holland  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  obtiun 
a  signal  victory  over  that  of  Alva,  and  which  gave  them  the  possession  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

From  the  very  early  period  of  the  war,  indeed,  when  they  were  to  aD 
appearance  a  mere  feeble  band  of  insui^ents,  they  were  rarely  worsts  by 
the  enemy  in  any  naval  encounter;  and  the  mastery  of  the  seas  which  tiiey 
thus  retamed  enabled  them  at  all  times  to  supply  themselves  with  ammuni- 
tion, com,  and  other  provisions,  and  to  transport  in  safety  the  subsidies 
in  money  and  troops  afforded  them  by  England;  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
of  the  armies  from  Spain  by  water,  forcing  them  to  undergo  the  tedious  and 
difficult  journey  overland  at  an  immense  waste  of  men  and  money;  and 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  supplies  and  oblige  the  enemy  to  have  recourse  to 
themselves,  drawing  by  this  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  sums  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  into  their  own  hands.  While  thus  benefiting 
by  the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  treasury  of  their  enemy,  they  were  often 
able  to  drain  it  at  its  very  source,  by  the  capture  of  the  vessels  laden  with 
the  specie  on  which  her  sole  dependence  was  placed;  while  the  provinces 
themselves,  trading  in  comparative  security,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  wealth  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  burdens  apparently  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  strength. 

The  municipal  system  of  government,  which  for  so  many  centuries  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  Provinces,  has  been  remarked  upon  as  tending  to  dis- 
union, since,  attaching  its  subjects  principally  to  their  own  town  or  province, 
it  caused  them  sometimes  to  overlook,  in  their  anxiety  for  its  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  But  in  circumstances  where  all  were  bound  together 
by  one  strong  tie,  where  the  same  powerful  impulse  directed  the  movements 
of  all  in  unison,  it  went  far  towards  rendering  them  invincible.  The  oppressor 
found  that  he  had  the  Hydra  to  subdue,  and  that  each  head  was  imbued 
with  the  strength  of  the  whole  body.  Every  city  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
nation  to  conquer. 

As  another  cause  of  the  rcipul  increase  of  Holland  has  justly  been  adduced, 
the  influx  of  multitudes  of  refugees  of  different  nations  who  sought  shelter 
within  her  boundaries.  Fugitives  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  trom  Spain 
its(»lf,  Protestants  driven  from  Germany  by  the  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  Jews  from  Portugal,  and  Huguenots  from  France,  found  here  welcome, 
siifety,  and  employment.  Nor  was  it  more  in  the  numbers  than  in  the  sort 
of  p)pulation  she  thus  gained,  that  Holland  found  her  advantage.  The 
fugitives  were  not  criminals  escapc^d  from  justice,  speculators  lured  by  the 
hoi)c  of  plunder,  nor  idlers  coming  thither  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  their 
own  country  did  not  afford;  they  were  generally  men  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  love  of  cix-il  liberty,  or  their  devotion  to  their  religious  tenets;  had  they 
been  content  to  sacrifice  the  one  or  the  other  to  their  present  ease  and  interest 
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they  had  remamed  unmolested  where  they  were;  it  was  by  theur  activity, 
integrity,  and  resolution  that  they  rend^ied  themselves  oDnozious  to  the 
tyrannical  and  bigoted  governments  whidi  drove  them  from  their  native 
land;  and  these  virtues  they  carried  with  them  to  their  adopted  country, 
peopling  it  not  with  va^bonds  or  indolent  voluptuaries,  but  with  brave, 
intelligent,  and  useful  citizens.  Thus,  not  only  was  tihe  waste  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  provinces  consequent  on  tne  war  rapidly  supplied,  but  by  means 
of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  new-comers  their  manmactures  were  carried 
to  so  hi^h  a  pitch  of  perfection  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  were  able  to  surpass 
and  undersell  the  traders  of  every  other  nation.^' 

Thorold  Rogers  tiius  enthusiastically  characterises  the  victory  of  the 
Dutch  over  the  Spanish: 

"  I  hold  it  that  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  success  of  Holland 
is  the  beginning  of  modem  political  science  and  of  modem  dvilisation.  It 
utterly  repudiated  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  divme  authority  of  an 
Italian  pnest,  the  two  most  mveterate  enemies  which  human  pro^;ress  has 
had  to  do  battle  with.  At  present,  the  king  in  civilised  communities  is  the 
servant  of  the  state,  whose  presence  and  influence  is  believed  to  be  useful. 
The  priest  can  only  enjoy  an  authority  which  is  voluntarily  conceded  to 
him,  out  has  no  authority  over  those  who  decline  to  recognise  him.  Tliese 
two  principles  of  civil  government  the  Dutch  were  the  fiiit  to  aflSrm.  The 
debt  which  rational  and  just  government  owes  to  the  seven  provmces  is  incal- 
culable. To  the  tme  lover  of  liberty,  Holland  is  the  Holy  Land  of  modem 
Europe,  and  should  be  held  sacred.^  9 
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CHAPTER  Xin 
SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART  IN  THE  NETHERItANDS 

Never,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Greeks,  has  a  people  restricted  to  so 
small  a  territory  accomplished  such  great  things  in  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  or 
given  the  world  such  illustrious  examples  as  the  Dutch.  From  the  oldest 
times  the  struggle  with  the  sea  had  strengthened  the  character  of  the  peoples 
from  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  to  beyond  Friesland.  But  now.  calling  on  the 
eternal  rights  of  man,  they  had  declared  themselves  free.  As  wise  as  they 
were  brave  and  enduring,  thev  took  advanta^  of  every  circumstance  in 
European  politics  which  could  oe  turned  to  theu*  profit.  The  new  oonmion- 
wealtn  which  they  founded  suggested  new  ideas  to  the  statesmen  and  philos- 
ophers of  Europe.  They  became  the  creators  of  a  colonial  system  which 
we  cannot,  however,  place  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Hellenes,  for  it  was 
founded  solelv  on  egoism. 

The  Dutch  did  not,  Uke  the  Greeks  from  Cjrrene,  Massilia,  and  nwnerous 
other  seaport  towns,  spread  a  beautiful  and  lofty  civilisation  from  the  sea 
inland.  And  yet  the  extended  sea  authority  called  all  forces  into  the  field, 
even  the  scientific;  geography,  cartography,  astronomy  reached  a  heif^t 
undreamed  of.  The  cities  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  Russian  ambasm^rs 
who  appeared  in  Holland  in  1615  described  the  country  even  then  as  one 
continuous  city.  The  little  land  could  not  shine  by  natural  production: 
the  natives,  to  be  sure,  boast  that  certain  branches,  as  horticulture  and  the 
production  of  art  works,  brought  large  sums  into  the  country;^  but  it  was 
chiefly  through  its  industries  and  through  its  colonial  organisation  that 
Holland,  even  after  England  had  beeun  to  be  a  formidable  rival,  remained 
a  model  state  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  the  high  taxes 
were  held  to  be  only  a  sign  of  prospenty.  The  popular  spirit  found  expressioa 
not  only  in  festivals  but  also  more  worthily  in  state  Duildings  ana  public 
institutions.  In  Holland,  the  democratic  idea,  which  had  already  been 
proclaimed  in  single  imperial  cities  and  in  the  Hanse  towns^  was  kept  alive 
at  just  the  time  Uiat  the  latter  declined;  Holland  became  m  the  north  the 
home  of  the  modern  system  of  institution  for  the  common  gpod.  The  ooundl 
house  at  Amsterdam  (used  as  a  palace  by  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1808)  was 
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called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  ¥^rld :  infltitutioiis  for  the  insane  and  prisons 
arose,  in  which  care  was  taken  for  the  improvement  <d  the  inmates. 

Especially  creditable,  and  also  advantageous  for  the  states-general,  was 
theu*  attitude  towards  intellectual  culture  and  the  sciences.  Lm  every  art. 
so  also  learning  and  ideas  of  liberty  in  their  origms  were  dosely  associated 
with  religion.  Discussions  concemm^  subtle  doctrines  <d  faith  took  place 
in  Holland  at  the  family  table  and  m  the  taverns.  A  translation  oi  the 
Bible  was  undertaken  by  Philip  van  Ifamiz,  lord  of  Sunte-Ald^^de;  but 
not  until  1637,  at  the  instigation  of  the  synod  of  Dort  (Dordrecht),  did  the 
so-called  state  Bible  gain  official  rec- 
ognition. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  was  concluded  (1048) 
Holland  received  its  fifth  univermty, 
Harderwijk  •  the  other  four  were  Ley- 
den,  Franeker,  Utrecht,  and  Gron- 
ingen.  In  addition  the  il<AeyuEumiSu«- 
M^  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1632,  had 
almost  the  rank  of  a  univeraty.  Ley- 
den  always  held  the  firat  place,  as 
well  in  mathematics,  iurisprudenoe, 
and  medicine  as  especially  in  philology. 
HoUand  became  the  chi^  seat  of  po^- 
history  —  a  new  kind  of  learning  miich 
may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of 
Italian  humanism. 

The  scholars  of  Leyden  and  of  other 
places  did  indeed  start  out  in  their 
mvestigation  of  classic  authors  from 
textual  correction  and  from  a  linguistic 
standpoint,  but  they  soudit,  above 
all,  the  realities;  they  tried  to  explun 
tho  n^al  nature  of  the  so-called  antiquities  and  heaped  up  an  enormous  amount 
of  erudition  for  that  purpose. 

SPINOZA 

Holland  in  its  great  century  attfuned  the  highest  reputation  among 
nostority  for  the  freedom  and  protection  it  afforded  to  tnou^t.  It  was 
h(To  that  Descartes^  and  Locke  developed  their  systems.  In  no  other 
country  of  Europe  could  the  great  thinker  Baruch  (Benedict)  Spmoza  have 
shown  to  an  after  world  the  spectacle  of  an  independent  scholar  who,  bound 
by  no  n^ligious  obligations,  lived  for  truth  alone. 

Spinoza,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1632^  was  descended  from  an  immigrant 
I\)rtu^u(\so  Jew.  He  received  a  rabbinical  education  and  studied  ancient 
lan^uag(\s  with  a  Dutch  physician,  Van  den  Ende.  But  his  abandonment 
of  tlioir  idea  of  God  could  not  long  remain  hidden  to  the  Jews;  Uie  formula 
of  the  Jewish  ban  (cherem)  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  even  received 
a  knife  wound  in  front  of  the  synago^e.  After  that  time  he  kept  whoUy 
al(K)f  from  the  Jewish  communitv,  wiUiout  formally  asBuming  any  Ouis- 
iiiiu  tie.    He  was,  however,  in  close  connection  with  the  Arminians  and 
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occasionally  urged  others  to  attend  their  preaching  services.  He  earned  bis 
living  by  grinding  lenses,  and  refused  a  call  to  Heidelben  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  any  man.  One  of  his  most  important  works,  the  Ethics  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death. 

The  wonderful  calm  of  his  style  of  writine,  where  everything  is  proved 
mathematically,  has  from  the  first  not  failed  to  make  a  deep  impresnon 
upon  simple  readers.  Since  Spinoza  recognises  only  one  Being,  a  sin^, 
unlimited,  self-existing  substance,  in  which  all  individual  existence  with  its 
opposites  is  hicluded;  since  this  substance  takes  the  place  of  God  with  him, 
there  is  lacking  in  his  conception  of  divinity  the  personality  which  seema 
indispensable  to  most  people  and  the  likeness  to  man  which  is  indispensable 
to  mythology.  Since,  moreover,  this  universal  existence  moves  in  tune  and 
space  according  to  immutable  laws,  there  is  no  place  for  the  freedom  of  will 

Spinoza's  conception  of  good  and  evil  like- 
wise did  not  nt  into  any  current  moral 
system.  If  we  further  take  into  oonside^ 
ation  that  in  his  states,  doctrine  the  con- 
nection of  right  and  might  could  easily  be 
misinterpreted  into  an  abolition  of  all 
moral  obligation,  we  see  that  there  were 
elements  enough  to  make  his  whole  philoso- 
phy appear  objectionable  for  long  years  to 
come.  Thus  the  stigma  of  atheism  remained 
attached  to  him,  whereas  in  reality  the 
last  axioms  of  his  philosophy  teach  that  the 
highest  cognition  is  the  knowl^lge  of  God; 
from  this  springs  the  highest  intellectual 
bliss,  the  inward  repose  which  comes  from 
reflecting  upon  the  necessity  of  all  thin^; 
the  release  from  the  fruitless  struggle  with 
the  finality  of  our  being.  The  hi^est  spir- 
itual virtue  according  to  him  is  love  to  God; 
who  really  loves  God  does  not  expect  God 
to  love  him  in  return;  his  re  ward  consists 
in  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  cognition. 
Among  the  foreigners  who  from  Holland  attacked  antiquated  doctrines 
and  aroused  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  criticism,  Pierre  Bayle  was  unquestionablv 
the  one  who  exercised  the  most  direct  and  active  influence,  especially  throu^ 
the  tireless  energy  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  create  new  forms  of 
expression.  In  Bayle  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  contradiction  was  ever 
active.  In  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  known  pre-eminently  as  the 
doubter,  somewhat  like  Hume  in  the  eighteenth. 

In  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  remained  monarchistic  and  Catholic, 
intellectual  activity  retreated  wholly  into  the  backgroimd  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  rhetorical  chambers  had  already  been  suppressed  wider 
Philip  II;  the  sciences  also  could  not  flourish  under  the  absolute  dominion 
and  the  clerical  servitude.  Philip's  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband 
Duke  An)ert  had  patronised  literature  to  a  certain  extent  and  had  attended 
lectures  by  the  celebrated  philologian  Lipsius.  During  the  newly  beginning 
seventeenth  c(^ntury  there  is  no  literary  activity  of  a  national  character  to 
be  recorded,  in  the  country  now  called  Belgium;  only  a  few  Jesuits  like 
Haschiihs  distinguished  themsc^lves  as  Latin  poets.^  In  Holland,  however, 
there  had  been  a  splendid  efflorescence. 


Baruch  Spinoza  (ltt33-1677) 
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GOLDEN  AGE  OF  DUTCH  LITERATURB 

The  first  writer  who  used  the  Dutch  tongue  with  grace  and  precision  of 
style  was  a  woman  and  a  professed  opponent  of  Lutheranism  and  reformed 
thought.  Modem  Dutch  literature  practically  begins  wit^  Anna  Bijns. 
Against  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psahn-makers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  she  stands  out  in  relief  as  the  one  poet  of  resi  genius.  The 
language,  oscillating  before  her  time  between  Frencn  and  German,  formless, 
corrupt,  and  invertebrate,  took  shape  and  comeliness,  which  none  of  the  male 
pedants  could  give  it,  from  the  impassioned  hands  of  a  woman.  Anna  Bijns, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1494,  was  a  schoolmistress  at 
that  city  in  her  middle  life  and  in  old  age  sne  still  "instmcted  youth  in  the 
Catholic  religion."  She  was  named  "  the  Sappho  of  Brabant''  and  tiie  ''prin- 
cess of  all  rhetoricians."  She  bent  the  powerful  weapon  of  her  verse  against 
the  faith  and  character  of  Luther.  In  Dirk  Volckersten  Coomhert  (1&22- 
1590)  Holland  for  the  first  time  produced  a  writer  at  once  eager  to  compose  in 
his  native  tongue  and  to  employ  the  weafwus  of  humanism. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  transition,  Amsterdam  became  the  centre 
of  all  literary  enterprise  in  Holland.  In  1585  two  of  the  most  important 
chambers  of  rhetoric  in  Flanders,  the  "White  Lavender"  and  tte  "Fig-Tree," 
took  flight  from  the  south,  and  settled  themselves  in  Amsterdam  by  the  side  of 
the  '*  Eglantine."  The  last-named  institution  had  already  observed  the  new 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  was  prepared  to  encourage  intellectual  reform  of 
every  kind,  and  its  influence  spread  through  Hollandand  Zealand.  In  Flan- 
ders, meanwhile,  crushed  under  the  yoke  of  Parma,  literature  and  native 
thought  absolutely  expired. 

In  the  chamber  ot  the  E^^tme  at  Amsterdam  t¥^  men  took  a  very 
prominent  place,  more  by  then*  intelligence  and  modem  roirit  than  by  then* 
original  genius.  Hendrick  Laurenssen  Spi^hel  (1549-1612)  was  a  humanist 
of  a  type  niore  advanced  and  less  polemical  than  Coomhert. 

Roomer  Pieterssen  Visscher  (154&-1620)  proceeded  a  step  further  than 
Spioghel  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters.  He  was  deeply  tinged  with  a 
spirit  of  cla^ical  learning  that  was  much  more  genuine  and  nearer  to  the  true 
aiiti(}iio  than  any  that  had  previously  been  known  in  Holland.  His  own  dis- 
ciples callcMl  him  the  Dutch  Martial,  but  he  was  at  best  little  more  than  an 
ainat<'ur  in  pcx^try,  although  an  amateur  whose  function  it  was  to  perceive 
and  encourage  the  genius  of  professional  writers. 

The  Visscher  Family 

Roomer  \'isschor  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  Renaissance  literature, 
himself  practising  the  fadeil  arts  of  the  rhetoricians,  but  pointing  by  his  counsel 
and  his  convc^rsation  to  the  naturalism  of  the  great  period.  It  was  in  the 
salon  at  AmstcTdam  which  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Koemer  Visscher  formed 
around  th(  ir  father  and  themselves  that  the  new  school  bejgan  to  take  form. 
The  repul)lic  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  Amsterdam  at  its  head,  had  sud- 
(l(Mily  risen  to  the  first  rank  amon^  the  nations  of  Euro[)e,  and  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  so  much  new  emotion  and  brilliant  ambition  that  the  country 
no  l(\<s  suddenly  ass^Ttod  itself  in  a  great  school  of  pamting  and  poetry.  The 
intellect  of  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  was  concentrated  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  wliilc*  the  six  great  universities,  Leyden,  Groningen.  Utrecht,  Amster- 
dam, Ilanlerwijk,  and  Franeker,  were  enriched  by  a  flock  of  learned  exiles  from 
Flanders  and  Brabant.    It  had  occurred,  however,  to  Roemer  ^^sscher  only 
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that  the  path  of  literary  honour  lay,  not  along  the  utilitarian  road  cut  out  by 
Maerlant  and  Boendale,  but  in  thestudy  of  b^uty  and  antiquity.  In  this  be 
was  curiously  aided  by  the  school  of  ripe  and  enthusiastic  scholars  who  began 
to  flourish  at  Leyden,  such  as  Drusius,  Vossius,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  who  thm- 
selves  wrote  little  in  Dutch,  but  who  chastened  the  style  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion by  insisting  on  a  pure  and  liberal  latinity.  Out  of  thatgeneration  arose 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Hollaiid  —  Vondel,  Hoof t,  Cats,  Huy- 
gens  —  in  whose  hands  the  language,  so  long  left  barbarous  and  neglected, 
took  at  once  its  highest  finish  and  melody.  By  the  side  of  this  serious  and 
sesthetic  growth  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  quickening  of  the  brocul  and  farcical 
humour  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  nation  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

Of  the  famous  daughters  of  Roemer,  two  cultivated  literature  with  marked 
success:  Anna  (1584-1651)  was  the  author  of  a  descriptive  and  didactic  poem, 
De  Roemster  van  den  Aemstel  (the  Glory  of  the  Aemstel),  and  of  various  mis- 
cellaneous writings;  Tesselschade  (1594-1649)  wrote  some  lyrics  which  still 
place  her  at  the  head  of  the  female  poets  of  Holland,  and  she  translated  the 
great  poem  of  Tasso.  They  were  women  of  universal  accomplishment,  sraoe- 
ml  manners,  and  singular  beauty;  and  their  company  attracted  to  the  house 
of  Roemer  Visscher  all  the  most  gifted  youths  of  the  time,  several  of  whom 
were  suitors,  but  in  vain,  for  the  hand  of  Anna  or  of  Tesselschade. 

Hoofi  and  Vondel 

Of  this  Amsterdam  school,  the  first  to  emerge  into  public  notice  was  Pieter 
C!omelissen  Hooft  (1581-1647).  In  his  poetry,  especially  in  the  Ivrical  and 
pastoral  verse  of  his  youth,  he  is  full  of  Italian  reminiscences  both  of  stvle  and 
matter;  in  his  noble  prose  work  he  has  set  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Tacitus. 
Mr.  Motley  c  has  spoken  of  Hooft  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians,  not  merelj 
of  Holland  but  oi  Europe.  His  influence  in  purifying  the  language  of  his 
country  and  in  enlarging  its  sphere  of  experience  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Very  different  from  the  long  and  prosperous  career  of  Hooft  was  the  brief, 
painful  life  of  the  greatest  comic  dramatist  that  Holland  has  produced,  Ger^ 
brand  Adriaanssen  Brederoo  (1585-1618),  the  son  of  an  Anisterdam  shoe- 
maker. 

The  greatest  of  all  Dutch  writers,  Joost  van  der  Vondel,  was  bom  at 
Cologne  on  the  17th  of  November,  1587.  In  1612  he  brought  out  his  first 
work,  Het  Pascha,  a  tragedy  or  tragicomedy  on  the  exodus  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  written,  like  all  his  succeeding  dramas,  on  the  recognised  Dutch  plan, 
in  alexandrines,  in  five  acts,  and  with  choral  interludes  between  the  acts. 
There  Is  comparatively  little  promise  in  Het  Pascha,  In  1625  he  published 
what  seemed  an  innocent  study  from  the  antique,  his  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  or 
Murdered  Innocence.  All  Amsterdam  discovered,  with  smothered  delight, 
that  under  the  name  of  the  hero  was  thinly  concealed  the  figure  of  Bameveld, 
whose  execution  in  1618  had  been  a  triumph  of  the  hated  OBdvinists.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one,  the  obscure  Vondel  became  in  a  week  the  most  famous 
writer  in  Holland. 

A  purely  fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  the  next  sreat  triumph  in  Vondd's 
slowly  developing  career.  The  Dutch  Academy,  founded  in  1617^  almost 
wholly  as  a  dramatic  guild,  had  become  so  inadecjuately  provided  with  stage 
accommodation  that  in  1638,  having  coalesced  with  the  two  chsjnbers  of  we 
"  Eglantine  "  and  the  "  White  Lavender,"  it  ventured  on  the  erection  of  a  large 
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public  theatre,  the  first  in  Amsterdam.  Vondel,  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
day,  was  invited  to  write  a  piece  for  the  first  ni^^t;  on  the  3rd  of  January. 
1638,  the  theatre  was  opened  with  the  performance  of  a  new  tragedy  out  of 
early  Dutch  history,  the  famous  Gytbreaht  van  Aemstd.  The  next  ten  years 
were  rich  in  dramatic  work  from  Vondel's  hand.  In  1654,  having  already 
attained  an  age  at  which  poetical  production  is  usually  discontinue  by  the 
most  energetic  of  poets,  he  Drought  out  the  most  exalted  and  sublime  of  bSI  his 
works,  the  tragedy  of  Lucifer.^  Very  late  in  life,  throurii  no  fault  of  his  own, 
financial  ruin  fell  on  the  aged  poet,  and  from  16513  to  1668  —  that  is,  from  his 
seventieth  to  his  eightieth  year  —  this  venerable  and  illustrious  person,  the 
main  literary  glory  of  Holhmd  through  her  whole  history,  was  forced  to  earn 
his  bread  as  a  common  clerk  in  a  bank,  miserably  paid,  and  accused  of  wasting 
his  masters'  time  by  the  writing  of  verses. 

Vondel  is  the  typical  example  of  Dutch  intelligenoe  and  imagination  at 
their  highest  development.  Not  merely  is  he  to  Holland  all  that  Uamoens  is 
to  Portugal  and  Mickiewics  to  Poland,  but  he  stands  on  a  level  with  these  men 
in  the  positive  value  of  his  writing?. 

Cola  and  Hvygaw 

While  the  genius  of  Holland  clustered  around  the  curde  of  Amsterdam,  a 
school  of  scarcely  less  brilliance  arose  in  Middelbur^L  the  capital  of  Zealand. 
The  ruling  spirit  of  this  school  was  the  famous  Jakob  Gats  (1577-1660).  In 
this  voluminous  writer,  to  whom  modem  criticism  almost  d^es  the  name  of 
poet,  the  genuine  Dutch  habit  of  thouditi  the  utilitarian  and  didactic  spirit 
which  we  nave  already  observed  in  Ebuwaert  and  in  Boendale,  readied  its 
zenith  of  fluency  and  popularitjr. 

A  poet  of  dignified  imagination  and  versatile  form  was  Sir  Constantun 
Huygens  (1596-1687)  the  diplomatist,  niougli  bom  and  educated  at  the 
Hague,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  great  school  of  Amsterdam,  and  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Vondel,  Hooft,  and  the  daughters  of 
Roenier  Visscher.  His  famous  poem  in  praise  of  the  Hague,  Batava  Tempe, 
apfx^ared  in  1621,  and  was,  from  a  technical  point  of  view  the  most  accom- 
plisliod  and  elegant  poem  till  that  time  produced  in  Holland.  Huvgens 
n  i)r(\s^'nt8  the  direction  in  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  Dutch 
li((»rature,  now  completely  founded  by  Hooft  and  Vondel,  should  forthwith 
proceed,  while  Cats  represents  the  tame  and  mundane  spirit  which  was  actually 
in  lopt<'d  l)y  tlie  nation.  Huygens  had  little  of  the  sweetness  of  Hooft  or  of  the 
sublimity  of  Vondel,  but  his  genius  was  eminently  bright  and  vivacious,  and 
he  was  a  consummate  artist  in  metrical  form.  The  Dutch  language  has  never 
proved  so  light  and  supple  in  any  hands  as  in  his,  and  he  attempted  no  class 
of  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  that  he  did  not  adorn  by  his  delicate 
taste  and  sound  judgment. 

Three  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  distinguished  themselves  very 
prominc^ntly  in  the  movement  of  learning  and  philosophic  thou^t,  but  the 
ilhistrioiLs  names  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645)  and  of  Baruch  Spmoza  (1632- 
1()77)  ean  searcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Dutch  literature,  since  they  wrote  in 
Latin.  Balthazar  Bekker  (1634-1698),  on  the  contrary,  was  a  disciple  of 
I)(^sea^tes,  who  (k^rves  to  be  remembered  as  the  greatest  philosophical  writer 
who  has  us(»d  the  Dutch  language.^ 

[>  ThiH  fTTvhX  work  liears  ro  much  slmiUritjr  to  a  grMtor  work,  ICnUm't  PmrMm  Lod,  thai 
M  is  frt*(|U(*ntly  nuted  that  Milton  must  bAve  been  acgnalntad  witli  it.    MUton't 
U-guu  \u  1655',  and  finiHhed  in  1667.] 
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Htigo  Grotivs 

In  the  annals  of  precocious  genius  there  is  no  greater  prodigy  on  record 
than  Hugo  Grotius  [in  Dutch,  Huig  de  Groot],  who  was  able  to  make  good 
Latin  verses  at  nine,  was  ripe  for  the  university  at  twelve,  and  at  fifteen 
edited  the  encyclopa;dic  work  of  Martianus  Capella.  At  Leyden  he  was 
much  noticed  by  J.  J.  Scaligcr,  whose  habit  it  was  to  engage  his  young  friends 
in  the  editing  of  some  classical  text,  less  for  the  sake  of  the  book  so  produced 

than  as  a  valuable  educa- 
tion for  themselves.  At 
fifteen  Grotius  accom- 
panied Count  Justin  of 
Nassau  and  the  grand 
pensionary  Olden  -  Bame- 
veld  on  their  special  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of 
France.  After  a  year 
profitably  spent  in  that 
country  in  acquiring  the 
language  and  making  ac- 
(luamtance  with  the  lead- 
ing men,  Grotius  returned 
home.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law  at  L^den, 
and  entered  on  practice  as 
an  advocate. 

Grotius  vied  with  the 
latinists  of  hia  day  in  the 
composition  of  Latin 
verses.  Some  lines  on  the 
siege  of  Ostend  were 
greatliy  admired,  and 
spread  his  fame  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  learned. 
He  wrote  three  dnunas  in 
Latm:  Christtis  Paliens; 
Sophamphanecis,  on  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren ;  and  Adamus 
End,  a  production  which 
is  still  remembered  as  having  given  hints  to  Milton.  In  1603  the  United 
Provinces,  desiring  to  transmit  to  posterity  some  account  of  their  struggle 
with  Spain,  determined  to  appoint  a  historiographer.  Several  candidates 
appeared,  Dominicus  Bandius  among  them.  But  the  choice  of  the  states 
fell  upon  Grotius,  though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  having  offered 
himself  for  the  post. 

His  next  preferment  was  that  of  advocate-general  of  the  fisc  for  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  had  already  passed  from  occupation  with 
the  classics  to  studies  more  immediately  connected  with  his  profession.  In 
the  winter  of  1604  he  composed  a  treatise  entitled  De  jure  prcBdce.  This 
treati.s(i  he  did  not  publish,  and  the  MS.  of  it  remained  unknown  to  all  the 
biographers  of  Grotius  till  1868,  when  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  printed 
at  the  Hague  under  the  auspices  of  Protessor  Fruin.    It  discovers  to  us  that 
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the  principles  and  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  De  jure  beUx,  which  was  not  com- 

Cosed  till  1625,  more  than  twenty  years  after,  had  ahready  been  conceived 
y  a  youth  of  twenty-one. 

A  short  treatise  which  was  printed  in  1609|  Grotius  eays  without  his 
permission,  under  the  title  of  Afore  Liberum,  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter 
(the  twelfth)  of  the  De  jure  prtBda.  It  was  necessary  to  Grotius's  defence 
of  Hccmskerk  that  he  should  show  that  the  Porttmiese  pretence  that  Eastern 
waters  were  their  private  property  was  untenable.  Grotius  maintains  that 
the  ocean  is  free  to  all,  and  cannot  be  appropriated  by  any  one  nation.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  jealousies  between  Eiigland  and  Holland  gave  impor- 
tance to  the  novel  doctrine  broached  in  the  tract  bv  Grotius,  a  doctrine  wmdi 
Selden  set  himself  to  refute  in  his  Mare  dausum  (1632). 

In  June,  1619,  Grotius,  as  we  have  seen,  was  immured  in  the  fortress  of 
Loevestein,  near  Gorkimi.  He  had  now  before  him,  at  thirty-six,  no  prospect 
but  that  of  a  lifelong  captivity.  He  did  not  abandon  hunself  to  despair, 
but  sought  refuge  in  returning  to  the  classical  pmmuts  of  his  youth. 

The  address  and  ingenuity  of  Madame  Grotius  at  length  devised  a  mode 
of  escape.  His  first  pmce  of  refu^  was  Antwerp,  from  which  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1621.  In  October  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife.  There  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  Louis  XIII,  and  a  pension  of 
3,000  livres  conferred  upon  him.  French  pendons  were  eaoly  granted,  all 
the  more  so  as  they  were  never  paid. 

In  March,  1625,  the  printing  of  the  De  jure  bdli,  which  had  taken  four 
months,  was  completed.  But  thou^  his  book  iNroufl^t  him  no  profit  it 
brought  him  reputation,  so  widely  spread  and  of  such  long  endurance  as  no 
other  legal  treatise  has  ever  enjojred. 

As  in  man3r  other  points  Grotius  inevitably  recalls  to  us  Erasmus,  so  he 
(loos  in  his  attitude  towards  the  great  schism.  Grotius  was  indeed  a  man  of 
profound  religious  sentiment,  whicn  Erasmus  was  not;  but  he  had  an  incUffer- 
ence  to  dogma  equal  to  that  of  Erasmus,  althou^  his  disregard  rorang  from 
another  source.  Erasmus  felt  the  contempt  of  a  man  of  letters  for  the  bar- 
barous dissonance  of  the  monkish  wrangle.  Grotius  was  animated  by  an 
anlcMit  desire  for  peace  and  concord.  He  thought  that  a  basis  for  reconcilia- 
tion of  Protestant  and  Catholic  might  be  foimd  in  a  common  piety,  combined 
with  n^ticence  upon  discrepancies  of  doctrinal  statement.  His  De  verUate 
rclicfumis  ChriMiarKF  (1627),  a  presentment  of  the  evidences,  is  so  written 
as  to  form  a  code  of  common  Christianity,  irrespective  of  sect.  The  little 
treatise  diffused  itself  rapidly  over  Christendom,  gaining  rather  than  losing 
]K)pularity  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  became  the  classical  manual  of 
apologetics  in  Protestant  colleges,  and  was  translated  for  missionary  purposes 
into  Arabic  (by  Pocock,  1660),  Persian,  Chinese,  etc. 

(irotiiis  was  a  great  jurist,  and  his  De  jure  belli  et  pads  (Paris,  1625), 
though  not  by  any  means  the  first  attempt  in  modem  times  to  ascertain  the 
principl(\s  of  jurisprudence,  went  far  more  fimdamentally  into  the  discussion 
than  anyone  had  done  before  him.  It  is  in  the  larger  questions  to  which 
lie  ()|x'ne(l  the  way  that  the  merit  of  Grotius  consists.  His  was  the  first 
attempt  to  obtain  a  principle  of  right,  and  a  basis  for  society  and  govern- 
ment, outside  the  church  or  the  Bible.  Tlie  distinction  between  reli|pon 
on  the  one  hand  and  law  and  morality  on  the  other  is  not  indeed  clearly  con- 
ceived by  Grotius,  but  he  wrestles  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easy 
for  those  wiio  followed  him  to  seize  it:  The  law  of  nature  is  unalterable; 
Ood  iiimself  cannot  alter  it  any  more  than  he  can  alter  a  mathematical  axiom. 
Tills  law  has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being;  it  would  be 
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valid  even  were  there  no  God,  or  if  God  did  not  interfere  in  the  government 

of  the  world. 

These  positions,  though  Grotius'  reli^ous  temper  did  not  allow  him  to 

rely  unreservedly  upon  them,  yet,  even  m  the  partial  application  they  find 

in  his  book,  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  being  held  the  founder  of  the  modem 

science  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nationa. 
The  De  jure  exerted 
little  influence  on  the 
practice  of  belligerents, 
yet  its  publication  was 
an  epodi  in  the  science. 
Blackintosh «  affirmed 
that  his  work  is  ''per- 
haps the  most  complete 
that  the  world  has  yet 
owed,  at  so  early  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of 
any  science,  to  the  ge- 
nius and  learning  of 
one  man."/ 

From  1600  to  1650 
was  the  blossoming 
time  in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. During  this  pe- 
riod the  names  of 
greatest  genius  were 
first  made  known  to 
the  public,  and  the 
vigour  and  grace  of  lit- 
erary  expression 
reached  their  highest 
development.  Itnap- 
pened,  however,  that 
three  men  of  particu- 
larly commanding  tal- 
ent survived  to  an  ex- 

trome  old  age,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Vondel,  Cats,  and  Huygens  there 

sprang  up  a  new  generation  which  sustained  the  great  tradition  until  about 

1680,  when  the  final  decline  set  in.^ 


Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1677-1640) 


TAINE  ON   FLEMISH  ART 

Tliore  are  moments  in  the  historjr  of  a  nation  when  it  resembles  Christ 
transported  by  Satan  to  the  mountain  top;  it  becomes  necessary  for  it  to 
choose  between  the  higher  ideal  and  the  lower.  In  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands the  tempter  was  Philip  II  with  his  army;  put  to  the  same  test,  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South  differed  decidedly,  following  the  sU^t 
difforenc(\s  of  make-up  and  character.  The  choice  once  nuuie,  these  differenoes 
increased,  (exaggerated  by  the  result  of  the  situation  they  had  produced. 
The  two  peoples  wore  two  almost  similar  varieties  of  the  same  species;  they 
became  two  distinct  species.    There  always  exist  moral  as  well  as  phjrsieal 
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types;  their  origin  is  the  same,  but  as  they  develop  they  vaiy  and  this  variar 
tion  is  the  birth  of  their  separate  existence. 

After  the  separation,  ^en  the  southern  provinces  became  Belgium, 
the  predominating  idea  was  a  need  of  peace  and  well-bdng.  a  diqpositbn 
to  accept  existence  comfortably  and  mirthfully  —  in  a  wora,  the  spirit  of 
Teniers,  the  state  of  mind  that  can  laugh  and  sing,  smoke  a  good  pipe,  quaff 
a  good  beer  in  a  bare  tavern,  a  dilapidated  cott^,  or  on  a  wooaen  D^ch. 
In  fact,  it  was  now  possible  to  sleep  in  beds,  to  amass  provision,  to  enjoy 
work,  travel,  converse,  live  without  fear;  one  had  a  house,  a  country:  tfaie 
future  opened  up.  All  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  took  on  interest;  the  people 
felt  the  resurrection  and  seemed  to  live  for  the  first  time.  It  is  under  siush 
conditions  that  the  arts  and  literature  are  bom.  The  great  shock  unideigone 
had  broken  the  imiform  glasmff  that  tradition  and  custom  had  spread  over 
everything.  Man  now  occupies  the  centre  of  things,  the  essential  traits  of 
his  natiu^,  transformed  and  renewed,  were  grasped;  tne  mind  was  as  Adam's 
at  his  awakening.  Later  was  to  come  the  remiing  and  weakening;  at  this 
moment  the  conception  of  things  was  large  and  sunple.  Man  was  competent 
because  he  was  bom  in  a  period  of  dismtegration  and  raised  in  the  midst  of 
naked  tragedy;  like  Victor  Hugo  and  Qeom  Sand,  Ruoens  as  a  diild  was 
in  exile,  near  his  imprisoned  father,  and  heara  on  all  odes  the  din  of  tempests 
and  ruin. 

After  the  generation  of  activity  which  had  suffered  and  created  came 
the  poetic  generation  which  expressed  itself  in  literature  and  the  arts.  It 
explained  and  amplified  the  desires  and  eneigies  of  the  worid  founcted  by 
his  fathers.  This  was  the  cause  of  Flenush  art  doritying  in  bopoic  types 
the  sensual  instincts,  the  coarse  enjojrments,  the  nioe  energy  of  the  sorround- 
ing  souls,  and  the  finding  in  the  tavem  of  Teniers  the  hcAven  d  Bubms. 

Peter  Paul  Bvbene 

Among  the  winters  was  one  who  stood  out  from  all  the  others.    TUs 

was  Peter  Paul  Rubens.* 

Rubens  was  not  an  isolated  genius,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  works  of 
the  painters  of  his  period  to  his,  show  that  the  tree  of  which  he  was  the  most 
splendid  shoot  was  the  product  of  his  nation  and  his  epoch.  Before  hun 
eaiiie  his  master  Adam  van  Noort  and  the  master  of  Joroaens;  aroimd  him 
his  contemporaries  educated  in  other  studios,  and  whose  creative  faculties 
were  as  great  a.s  his  —  Jordaens,  Graver,  Gerard  2ieghers,  Romix)uts,  Abra- 
ham Janssens,  Van  Roose;  after  hun  his  pupils  —  Van  Thulden,  Diepenbeck, 
\'an  den  Hoecke,  Cornelius  Schut,  Boyermans,  Vandyke  greatest  of  them 
all;  and  Jakob  van  Cost  of  Bruges;  the  great  annual  and  stiU-life  painters 
Snyclers,  Jan  Fyt,  the  Jesuit  Seghers;  the  same  sap  gave  sustenance  to  all 
these  branches,  the  large  and  small  alike. 

In  Belgium  as  in  Italy  the  reli^on  consisted  in  rites:  Rubens  went  to 
mass  in  the  mornings  and  gave  a  picture  to  obtain  indulgences;  after  which 

['  Ili.M  father,  a  legal  scholar  and  Uj  assessor  of  Antwerp,  had  fled  to  Oologiie,  and  It  is 
generally  Rupponed  that  Rubens  was  bom  there,  or,  has  been  latterly  stated,  at  mgen.  In  hia 
tenth  year  h\n  mother  brought  him  to  Antwerp.  In  ISOO  he  went  to  Italy,  lecelTed  from  the 
duke  of  Mantua  the  title  of  court  eqoerrj,  and  was  sent  bj  him  to  Madrid.  After  ISOS  Ant- 
werp l>erame  hiH  home  ;  Duke  Albert  appointed  him  to  be  eoart  painter.  Yet  at  one  time  ha 
arrepted  rommissionfl  in  Paris  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  sold  his  art  eoUeetlon  to  the 
duke  of  Burkin^rbam  for  100.000  guldens.  In  ISSO  he  took  part  in  the  peaee  n^fotlatlona 
lM»tween  Spain  and  Kngland.  for  which  Charles  I  gare  him  a  golden  ehain  wHh  his  pAetnra. 
Hubens  lived  the  life  of  a  great  lord,  and  had  manj  paintings  ciacnfd  after  hii  sksleliaa  bj 
numerous  pupils.    He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1040.^] 
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incessantly  with  the  variations  of  the  light  and  ambient  mists.  At  timn 
full  light  strikes  an  object:  it  is  not  usual,  and  the  green  stretch  of  oounby, 
the  red  roofs,  the  varnished  f agades,  the  satiny  flesh  or  flush  sUmd  out  with 
extraordinary  distinctness.  At  other  times  the  light  is  dull;  this  is  Uie  usual 
condition  in  Holland,  and  objects  scarcely  show,  almost  losing  themadves 
in  the  shadows.  The  eye  becoming  accustomed  to  this  obscure  li^t,  the 
painter  instead  of  usin^  his  whole  scale  of  colours  employs  but  the  begimuDg 
of  that  scale;  all  his  picture  is  in  shade  save  one  point.  He  gives  us  a  con- 
tinuous low-keyed  concert  broken  sometimes  by  a  brilliant  burst  of  sound. 
In  this  way  he  discovers  unknown  harmonieSi  all  those  of  obscure  light,  aD 

those  of  the  soul/hanxx)- 
nies  infinite  and  penetrat- 
ing; with  a  daub  of  dirty 
yellowi  of  wine  dr^,  of 
mixed  ^reyt  of  vague 
blacks,  in  tne  midst  of 
which  is  placed  a  dadi  of 
life,  he  stirs  the  farthest 
depths  of  our  souls.  This 
is  the  last  great  creation  in 
the  art  of  painting;  it  is 
in  this  style  that  to-day 
the  painter  speaks  most 
effectively  to  the  modem 
soul,  and  such  was  the 
colour  that  the  light  of 
Holland  f  lumished  to  the 
genius  of  Rembrandt. 

Amonff  all  the  Dutch 
painters  Rembrandt  Van 
Rijn  (1607-1669)  through 
his  wonderfully  trained  eye 
and  an  extraordinary  al- 
most savaee  genius,  wait 
ahead  of  his  nation  and 
century,  and  grasped  the 
conunon  instincts  which 
imite  the  Germanic  races  and  lead  to  modem  ideas.  This  man,  ooDector, 
recluse,  drawn  along  by  the  development  of  a  mijghty  power,  lived  as  Baliac 
(lid,  a  magician  and  a  visionary,  in  a  world  of  his  own  to  the  door  of  ^^ch 
he  alone  held  the  key.  Superior  to  all  other  painters  in  the  fineness  and 
natural  acuteness  of  his  impressions,  he  understood  and  foUowed  in  all  its 
consequences  the  great  truth  that  for  the  eye  all  the  essence  of  a  visible  object 
is  in  a  spot,  that  the  simplest  colour  is  mfinitely  complex,  that  aU  visual 
sensation  is  the  outcome  of  its  own  elements  and  the  outside  surroundingB, 
that  every  seen  object  is  but  a  spot  modified  by  other  Bpota,  and  that  there- 
fore the  principal  element  of  a  picture  is  the  colom^  vibratin|;  atmosphere 
in  which  the  figures  are  plunged  as  fish  in  a  sea.  ^  He  rendered  this  atmosphere 
palpable,  filled  with  mysterious  life;  he  has  put  into  it  the  light  of  his  coimtry, 
that  light  dull  and  yellowish  like  that  of  a  lamp  in  the  depths  of  a  cave;  be 
felt  its  pitiful  struggle  with  the  shadow,  the  weakness  of  the  rays  that  died 
away  into  the  depths,  the  trembling  of  the  reflections  that  dung  to  the  gaining 
walls  and  all  the  vague  population  of  the  halfnshadowSi  which,  invisible  to 
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the  ordinary  observer,  seem  in  his  pictures  and  etchinm  like  a  submarine 
world  viewed  across  an  abyss  of  waters.  From  out  of  tlds  obscurity,  the 
full  li^ht  for  his  eyes  was  a  daitriing  shower;  he  felt  it  as  a  flash  of  li^tning, 
a  magic  illumination,  or  a  bundle  ofarrows.  Thus  he  found  in  the  inanimate 
world  the  most  complete  and  expresnve  drama,  all  ^  contrasts,  all  the  con- 
flicts, all  that  is  most  oppresive  and  most  lugubrious  in  the  m^t,  that  whidi 
is  most  elusive  and  most  melancholy  in  ambiguous  shadows,  that  whic^  is 
most  violent  and  irresistible  in  the  breaking  lortti  of  day.  This  done,  he 
had  but  to  pose  in  the  midst  of  the  natunu  drama,  his  numan  drama;  a 
theatre  so  constructed  gave  birth  to  its  own  characters. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  knew  man  and  life  in  their  most  coneet  and 
highest  paths,  the  healthy  flower  that  blossoms  in  the  hfjbt;  Rmibrandt  saw 
far  back  to  the  source,  aU  that  goes  down  and  moulds  m  tiie  shadows:  the 
obsciu^  paupers,  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  the  deformed  and  stuntea,  the 
begrimed  suffering  populace  of  a  large  city  and  a  bad  climate,  the  crooked, 
the  bald  head  of  the  old  decrepit  artisan,  faces  with  the  pakmess  of  iU-tedth, 
all  the  mass  of  humanity  alive  with  evil  passions  and  hicteous  miseries  which 
multiply  in  our  civilisation  like  worms  in  a  rotten  tree. 

Once  started  on  this  road  he  was  able  to  und^Btand  the  relifnon  of  sorrow, 
the  true  Christianity,  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  a  Lollard  woiwl  have  done, 
to  And  again  the  eternal  Christ.  He  hunself  as  a  result  was  capable  of  feeling 
pity;  in  contrast  with  his  conservative  and  aristocratic  contemporaries,  he 
was  of  the  people;  at  least  he  is  the  most  human  of  them  all:  his  qrmpathies. 


protation  of  humanity  not  only  includes  the  general  frame-work  and  the 
abstract  tjrpe  which  suffices  for  classical  art^  but  also  the  peculiarities  and 
depth  of  the  individual,  the  infinite  complexity  and  indefinable  teaits  of  the 
moral  character,  all  this  moving  picture  which  concentrates  in  a  human  face 
in  a  single  moment  the  life  history  of  a  soul,  and  which  has  been  seen  clearly 
by  only  one  other  man  —  Shakespeare.  In  this  he  is  the  most  original  of 
the  inodem  artists  and  has  forged  one  end  of  a  chain  the  other  end  m  which 
was  made  by  the  Greeks;  all  tne  other  great  masters  lie  between,  and  when 
t(Mlay  our  over  excited-sentiment,  our  insatiable  curiosity  in  the  pursuit 
of  fine  distinctions,  our  pitiless  search  after  the  truth,  our  diviniation  of 
the  n'lnote  characteristics  and  imder-currents  of  human  nature  seek  for 
pn^cursors  and  masters,  it  is  in  Rembrandt  and  Shakespeare  that  Balxac  and 
Delacroix  would  find  them.l^ 

FromerUin's  Estimate  of  Frans  Hals 

It  is  at  Haarlem  that  one  best  sees  Frans  Hals  (1584-1666).  Here  as  else- 
where in  the  French  galleries  and  other  Dutch  galleries,  the  idea  one  receives 
of  this  brilliant  master  is  that  he  is  unequal  althou^  seductive,  amiable, 
spiritual,  neith(T  true  nor  equitable.  The  man  loses  what  the  artist  gains. 
He  ast()nish(\<^,  amuses.  Witn  his  quickness,  his  wonderful  good  nature,  his 
tricks  of  techniciue,  he  separates  himself  by  his  joking  of  mind  and  hand  irom 
the  severe  atmosphere  of  the  painters  of  his  time.  Sometunes  he  astounds; 
he  giv(>s  the  impression  that  he  is  wise  as  well  as  highly  gifted  and  that  his 
irresistible  humour  is  but  the  happy  grace  of  great  genius;  tiiea  almost  inmie- 
diat(>ly  he  compromises  himself,  (uscredits  himself  and  discourages  one. 
Tc>-day  tlie  name  of  Hals  reappears  in  our  modem  school  at  the  moment  when 
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the  love  of  realism  enters  with  ^eat  noise  and  not  less  excess.  His  method 
has  served  as  precedent  to  certain  theories  in  virtue  of  which  the  most  vulgar 
realism  is  wrongly  taken  for  the  truth.  To  invoke  in  support  of  this  the  works 
which  he  flatly  contradicted  in  his  best  moods  is  a  mistake  and  but  injures  him. 
In  the  large  hall  of  Haarlem  which  contains  many  of  his  works,  Frans  Hals 
has  eight  large  canvases.  These  pictures  cover  the  whole  period  of  his  work. 
The  first  (1616),  was  painted  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  the  last,  in  1664,  two 
years  before  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  In  these  works  one  sees 
his  debut,  his  growth,  and  his  searching  for  the  way.  He  arrived  at  his  zenith 
late,  toward  middle  age,  even  a  little  later;  his  strongest  work  and  develop- 
ment was  in  his  old  age.* 

Public  Paintings 

The  most  interesting  pictures  are  those  which,  in  expresMve  groups,  repre- 
sent the  public  life  of  the  Netherlands  as  it  flourished  under  the  influence 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Holland  has  had  no  poet  to  immortalise  its 
growth,  like  iEschylus  in  the  Persians  or  Shakespeare  in  his  historical  dramas; 
on  the  other  hand  the  native  civic  life,  elevated  by  culture,  appears  before  us 
strong  and  cheerful.  Pictures  were  banished  from  the  Reformed  church,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  now  on  public  taste  was  largely  influenced  by 
the  needs  of  private  ownership.  Nevertneless  the  halls  of  the  council  houses, 
of  the  guilds,  also  of  the  universities  provided  exhibition  room,  although  for 
commemorative  pictures  of  monumental  importance.  After  the  indepemlence 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  been  recognised  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
festivities  which  greeted  this  event  at  home  were  preserved  in  animated  paint- 
ings, some  of  which  are  groups  of  portraits.  Among  these  is  the  Bajwuei  at 
Amsterdam  (in  the  museum  of  that  place)  by  Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist,  a 
work  of  the  first  rank ;  the  strong,  cheerful  faces  around  the  richly  spread  table, 
in  the  midst  the  captain  with  the  city  banner,  show  at  once  that  the  scene  is 
taken  from  a  flourishing  state  life.  By  the  same  painter  is  the  DistrtbiUion  of 
Prizes  by  the  Amsterdam  Rifle  Corps  (now  in  the  Lou\Te).  Rembrandt  himself 
represents  the  departure  of  the  sharpshooters  from  Amsterdam  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Kom,  in  that  splendid  colour  pictiu^  which  is  often 
incorrectly  called  the  Night  watch. 

In  the  Hospital  for  Lepers,  Amsterdam  had  a  group  picture  by  Ferdinand 
Bol  of  Dordrecht,  one  of  Rembrandt's  best  pupils,  which  portrays  the  five 
directors  of  the  hospital  as  they  are  receiving  a  poor  peasant  boy.  We  should 
also  mention  Rcmbrandt*s  Anatomy,  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  colouring, 
which  shows  Professor  Tulp  as  he  explains  a  dead  body  to  his  pupils. 

Terburg  and  Other  Painters  of  the  Dutch  School 

Since  in  such  pictures  portraits  are  grouped  in  one  scene  or  action,  they 
take  the  form  of  representations  of  actual  life,  of  so  called  genre  pictures.  We 
use  the  word  without  here  investigating  its  origin.  Even  many  a  picture 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  turned  into  a  family  or  street  scene  in  the 
Dutch  treatment.  When  Teniers  paints  the  liberation  of  Peter,  our  gaze 
lingers  in  the  foreground  where  the  guards  who  should  be  watching  the  apostle 
are  playing  at  dice  while  he  escapes.  In  the  same  way  in  the  old  German  or 
Dutch  passion-plays  we  find  scenes  introduced  where  a  peddler  is  offering  his 
salves  for  sale  and  Mary  Magdalene  is  bargaining  with  him. 

It  is  of  gnvit  importance,  however,  that  the  Dutch  painting  applies  itself  to 
the  reproduction  of  actual  life  with  as  much  skill  as  affection,  that  it  makes  a 
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scene  of  most  intimate  family  associations  into  a  work  of  art  and  increaBes  its 
value  by  the  perfection  of  the  style.  One  paints  persons  of  the  lower  clasai^^ 
in  quiet  situations,  represents  a  drinker,  a  soklier  smoking,  a  cook  at  her  work, 
with  all  the  contentment  of  unaffected  existi^nce;  another  prefers  animated 
sceneSj  disputes,  even  brawls  in  a  tavern.  But  the  life  of  the  higher  classes  in 
its  more  dignified  attitude  likewise  finds  perfect  expression^  whereby  the  high- 
est art  is  manifested  in  silken  carmen ts,  draperies^  ornaments,  just  as  in  the 
earthen  pitchers  or  the  dully  lignu?d-up  woodt^n  b*mche»  of  the  former  class. 

TeHmrgf  Van  Ostade^  and  Steen 

Here  we  must  mention  Tt*rburg,  who  sho^T*  us  scenes  from  the  higher 
classes  of  society  painted  with  zrttat  dehcacy  and  spirit ;  his  pictures  and  otners 
like  them  have  not  unjustly  neen 
called  novelistic.  Adrian  van  0»- 
tade,  who  likes  to  paint  comfort- 
able se4>nes  in  peasant  homes  with 
admirable  use  of^hearth  and  chim- 
ney-firt*  effects,  was  bom  at  Liibeck ; 
like  various  otlier  Germans  who 
were  either  educated  in  Holland  or 
else  aasimilated  the  Dutch  style  by 
long  n^yidence  in  the  country,  he 
is  reckrmni  among  the  painters  of 
the  Ni^tlu'Hanils,  as  is  also  Bait* 
hasar  Drrin*.  r  of  Hamburg,  who  was 
so  oppo>s(L'd  to  a  smooth  aiul  elegant 
style  of  representation  tlmt  he  of  a 
preference  painted  old  men  and 
women  anu  most  carefiiHy  sup 
plied  tlieir  faces  with  all  the  mituml 
wrinklrs^hairs,  and  warts,  Gasjjar 
Netschrr  fnim  Heidelbei^  is  distin- 
guished for  iiis  society  pictures  and  b  unexcelled  in  the  rcproductioti  of  costly 
stuffs  (dirni  lfW4). 

A  Tvt\\  Ilf^llander,  however,  was  Jan  Steen  of  Delft,  who  wa^  himwlf  an 
innkee|HT  fur  a  titne  and  reproduces  jovial  scenes  from  tavern  life  as  well  as 
cozy  family  picturci*,  with  a  masterful  gift  of  observation  and  splendid  execu- 
tion; no  pamter  excels  him  in  the  complete  unaffectedncss  with  which  his 
eharacten*  seem  to  act  in  the  situation  he  portrays,  Steen  dietl  in  1089  in 
bitter  poverty*  Le8S  realistic  in  his  choice  of  quiet  scenes  is  Gerard  Dow 
[Douw],  who  is  extremely  exact  and  painstaking  in  his  tnmtment.  Clowe  to 
him  in  the  minute  execution  of  detail  stand  his  pupils  Frans  van  Mieria  and 
Gabriel  Metzu  of  Leyden. 
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Land^capet  StiU  IdfCf  and  AniTnal  Painters 

Landscape  painting  first  began  with  the  putting  of  objecta  like  woods, 
hills,  towers,  and  bri^lge-s  into  the  background  of  religious  pictures  instead  of 
painting  them  on  a  gold  ground.  These  beginnings  hardly  give  an  inkling  of 
the  deep  importance  which  this  branch  of  art,  as  it  was  developed  in  the 
NetherlamK  was  to  tmve  in  the  future.  LancWa|)e  painting  dothes  the 
objects  of  external  nature  with  character  and  tone;  in  forest  and  meadow,  on 
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the  strand  of  the  sea,  by  the  clear  light  of  day,  by  twilight  and  moonli^t,  it 
coaxes  from  nature  those  motives  which  appeal  to  human  sentiment. 

The  greatest  Dutch  masters  in  this  field  are  Jakob  Ruysdael  of  Hollaiui 
whose  composition  is  especially  happy  in  the  treatment  of  wooNds  and  watei 
and  in  such  subjects  as  impress  by  a  feeline  of  solitude.  During  the  lasl 
decades  it  has  become  customary  to  put  Meynctert  Hobbemai  who  was  foimeri] 
little  known,  on  a  level  with  him.  In  this  field,  as  also  in  that  of  the  genn 
painting,  each  painter  chooses  his  own  narrow  sphere.  Only  througn  the 
most  extreme  care  and  technical  finish  could  they  attain  that  perfection  of  arl 
which  makes  so-called  cabinet  pieces  of  their  works,  which  in  our  day  are  thi 
joy  of  art  lovers.  New  schools  arise  in  marine  and  in  animal  pictures.  The 
monumental  demand,  consideration  of  church  and  council-house,  retreat  intc 
the  back  ground;  the  artists  work  solely  for  private  ownership;  th^  work 
are  reviewed  and  compared. 

Only  thus  could  the  branch  of  still-life  paintine  come  into  existence,  wfaid 
shows  lifeless  objects,  table  appointments  and  goblets,  dead  game,  flowers,  and 
fruit;  it  is  effective  through  its  pleasing  combmation  of  colour  and  acquires  i 
special  life  of  its  own  by  affording  a  glimpse  into  a  wealthy  or  luxurious  exist 
ence.  Whereas  in  the  older  periods  of  art,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelaneelo. 
and  Albrecht  Diirer  had  achieved  great  things  in  several  fields  at  once  and  muj 
besides  comprehended  in  spirit  the  knowledge  and  researches  of  their  times, 
we  now  see  single  masters  restrict  themselves  to  an  extremely  narrow  sphere 
in  order  there  to  claim  complete  mastery.  The  number  of  good  pamtera 
brought  forth  by  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  centurv  is  almost  incalculable. 
But  one  (Schalcken)  paints  only  small  groups  lighted  by  candle  light;  another 
only  the  interior  of  churches;    Pieter  Wouverman,  the  imsurpassed  horse 

{)ainter,  does  indeed  also  pamt  hunting  scenes,  fairs,  and  the  meeting  of  cava- 
iers  and  is  likewise  great  in  landscape.  In  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter,  who 
only  lived  to  be  twenty-nine  years  old,  the  faithfulness  to  life  of  his  stalled  ani- 
mals, cows,  and  sheep  astonishes  us. 

Johann  Heinrich  Roos,  who  was  bom  in  the  Palatinate  and  died  at  Frank- 
fort, likewise  devoted  his  attention  to  animals;  Frans  Snyders  of  Antwerp 
acquired  a  reputation  for  his  hunting  scenes.  Art  drew  nature  and  human 
life  in  its  most  varied  scenes  within  its  realm.  It  was  long  before  it  began  to 
be  felt  that  a  one-sided  cultivation  of  perfection  leads  to  traium.^ 

DECUNE  OF  DUTCH  ART 

Such  a  period  of  bloom  is  necessarily  but  temporary,  for  the  sap  which  pro- 
duced it  is  expended  in  the  production.  Towards  1667,  after  the  naval  defeats 
of  the  English,  slight  indications  showed  the  alteration  in  the  customs  and 
feeling  which  had  given  rise  to  the  national  art.  Hie  well-beine  was  too  great. 
The  India  companies  paid  a  dividend  of  45  per  cent.  The  heroes  became 
bourgeois.  They  desired  enjoyment,  and  the  houses  of  the  great,  which  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  in  the  commencement  of  the  century  found  so  simple 
and  bare,  became  luxurious;  in  the  homes  of  the  prominent  bouigeois,  tapes- 
tries, priceless  pictures,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  found.  The 
rich  interiors  of  Terburg  and  Metzu  show  us  new  elegance,  robes  of  pale  «illr«, 
velvet  jackets,  jewels,  pearls,  hangings  embossed  with  gold,  high  mantels  of 
marble.    The  old  activity  relaxed. 

When  Louis  XIV  in  1672  invaded  the  coimtry  he  found  no  resistance. 
With  this  declining  of  national  energy  declined  the  arts;  taste  altered.  In 
1669,  Rembrandt  died  in  poverty,  forgotten  by  almost  all;  the  new  element  of 
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luxury  took  its  models  from  forrignera  in  France  and  Italy.  Alreadyi  durins 
the  flourishing  period,  many  painters  had  ^ne  to  Rome  to  paint  figiues  ana 
landscapes;  «lan  Both,  Berdiemi  Karel  I^ 

himself,  formed  side  by  side  with  the  national  school  a  semi-Italian  school; 
but  this  school  was  natural  and  spontaneous;  among  the  mountuns,  the  ruins, 
the  fabrics,  and  the  rags,  from  beyond  the  mountains,  the  mistinefw  of  the  air, 
the  well-being  of  the  figiures,  the  softness  of  the  reds,  uie  ffuety  and  humour  of 
the  painter  had  marked  the  tenacity  of  instinct  of  tl^  HoUander.  Now  on  the 
contrar^r  these  national  characteristics  b^gm  to  disai^iear  before  the  invaoon 
of  fashion.  On  the  Kw»rgracht  and  on  the  Heerameht  sprung  up  great 
hdtels  in  the  Louis  XIV  style.  Qerard  de  Luresse,  a  Flemish  painter,  loimder 
of  the  Academy,  commenced  to  decorate  them  with  his  learned  allq^ories  and 
his  msrtholo^cal  hybrids. 

True,  the  national  art  did  not  disai^iear  immediately;  it  survived  by  a 
series  of  chefs  d'ceuvre  until  the  early  y^m  of  the  eiffhtemth  centunr;  at  the 
same  time  the  national  sentiment,  awakened  by  its  humiliation  ana  danger, 
provoked  a  popular  revolution,  heroic  sacrifices,  the  inundation  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  successes  which  foUowed.  During  the  war  of  the  Succession  m 
Spain,  Holland,  where  the  stadholder  had  become  king  of  England,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  allies;  after  the  treaty  of  1713  she  lost  her  suprenuu^on  the  sea, 
fell  to  the  second  class,  and  then  still  lower;  mxm  Frederick  the  Qreat  was  to 
say  of  her  that  she  was  towed  by  the  English  as  a  fislunff  boat  is  towed  by  a 
liner.  France  trampled  upon  h^  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession; 
later  England  imposed  on  ner  the  right  of  vimtation  and  took  away  fhnn  her 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Finally  Ftusna  overwhebned  her  republican  party 
and  established  the  stadholderate.  Following  the  fate  of  the  weak,  she  was 
roughly  treated  by  the  strong^  and  after  17w  conquered  and  reconquered. 
The  result  was  fatal;  she  resigned  herself  to  her  fate  and  was  content  to 
become  a  good  commercial  and  hanking  country.  Hernn  is  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  creative  art  with  the  disappearance  of  practical  energy. 

Ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  great 
painters  arc  dead.  For  a  century  the  decadence  in  art  had  shown  itself  ny  a 
poorer  style,  a  restrained  imagination,  and  the  minute  finish  found  in  the  works 
of  Frans  van  Mieris,  Schalcken,  and  others.  One  of  the  last,  Adrian  van  der 
Werf,  by  his  painting  cold  and  polished,  by  his  creamy  reds,  by  his  weak 
return  to  the  Italian  style,  showed  that  the  Dutch  had  forgotten  theu*  native 
taste  and  their  proper  genius.  His  successors  resemble  the  man  who  would 
speak  but  has  nothme  to  say;  the  pupils  of  the  masters  or  of  illustrious  fath- 
ers, Pietcr  van  der  Werf ,  Hendri  van  Limboech,  Philip  van  Dvck,  ICieris  the 
son,  Mieris  the  grand-son,  Nicholas  Verkolie,  Constantm  Netscner^  but  repeat 
autoniatically  the  phrases  they  have  heard.    Talent  survived  only  m  the  g^nre 

Eainting  of  Jacob  de  Witt,  Rachel  Ruysch,  and  Van  Huysum,  which  required 
ut  slight  creation,  and  endured  but  a  few  years,  like  a  tenacious  briar  dinging 
to  the  dry  earth  where  all  the  great  trees  have  (tied.  It  in  turn  died  andthe 
soil  rested  barren  —  last  proof  of  the  bond  which  links  individual  originality 
to  social  life  and  proportions,  the  creative  faculties  of  the  artist  to  the  aetive 
energy  of  the  nation.  9 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE   DE  WITTS  AND  THE   WAR  WITH  ENGLAND 

[1648-1672  A.D.) 

The  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Miinster  opens  a  new  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  republic.  Its  poUtical  system  experienced  considerable  chanees.  Its 
ancient  enemies  became  its  most  ardent  friends,  and  its  old  allies  looeened 
the  bonds  of  long  continued  amity.  The  other  states  of  Europe,  displeased 
at  its  imperious  conduct  or  jealous  of  its  success,  began  to  wish  its  humiliation; 
but  it  was  little  thought  that  the  consummation  was  to  be  effected  at  the 
hands  of  Endand.  While  Holland  prepared  to  profit  b^  the  peace  so  bril- 
liantly gained,  England,  torn  by  civil  war,  was  hurried  on  m  crime  and  misery. 
to  the  mial  act  which  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  her  annals.  Cromwell  uui 
the  parliament  had  completely  subjugated  the  kingdom.  The  mifortunate 
king^  delivered  up  by  the  Scotch,  was  condemned  to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  United  Provinces  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality  while  the  contest 
was  undecided.  The  prince  of  Orange  warmly  strove  to  obtain  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  his  father-in-law  Charles  I.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
of  York,  his  sons,  who  had  taken  refuse  at  the  Hague,  earnestly  joined  in  the 
entreaty;  but  all  that  could  be  obtamed  from  the  states^genend  was  their 
consent  to  an  embassy.  Pauw  and  Joachimi,  the  one  sixty-four  yesn  of 
age,  the  other  eighty-eight,  the  most  able  men  of  the  republiCi  undertook  the 
task  of  mediation.  They  were  scarcely  listened  to  by  the  parliament,  and 
the  bloody  sacrifice  took  place. 

The  details  of  this  event  and  its  immediate  conseauences  belong  to  TCngliah 
historv;  and  we  must  hurry  over  the  brief,  turbid,  ana  inglorious  stadholderate 
of  William  II,  to  arrive  at  the  more  interesting  contest  oetween  the  republic 
and  the  rival  commonwealth. 
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THB  AMBITIONS  OF  WILLIAM  U 

William  II  was  now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  had  earlv  evinced 
that  heroic  disposition  which  was  common  to  ms  race.  He  panted  for  mili- 
tary glory.  Ail  his  pleasures  were  those  usual  to  ardent  and  hkh-spirited 
men,  although  his  delicate  constitution  seemed  to  forbid  the  inoulgence  of 
hunting,  tennis,  and  the  other  violent  exercises  in  which  he  delisted.  He 
was  highly  accompliahed;  spoke  five  different  languages  with  elegance  and 
fluency;  and  had  made  confflderable  proerees  in  mathematics  and  other 
abstract  sciences.  His  ambition  knew  no  Dounds.  Had  he  reigned  over  a 
monarchy  as  absolute  kingi  he  would  most  probably  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  a  conaueror  and  a  hero.  But.  unfitted  to  direct  a  republic  as  its 
first  citizen,  he  has  left  but  the  name  ot  a  rash  and  unconstitutional  mafps- 
trate.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  pow^  he  was  made  sensible 
of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  his  office  and  his  character  were 
observed  by  the  provincial  states  of  Holland. 

The  province  of  Holland,  arrogating  to  itself  the  loreatest  share  in  the 
reforms  of  the  army,  and  the  financial  arrangements  caUed  for  by  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace,  was  soon  in  fierce  opposition  with  the  states-general, 
which  supported  the  prince  in  his  early  views.  Comelis  Bikker,  one  of  the 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  was  the  leading  person  in  the  states  of  Holland; 
and  a  circumstance  soon  occurred  which  put  him  and  the  stadholder  in 
collision,  and  ouickly  decided  the  great  question  at  issue. 

The  admiral  Comelis  de  Witt  arrived  from  Braiil '  with  the  remdns  of 
his  fleet,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  council  of  regency  established  there 
by  the  states-general.  He  was  arrested  in  18S0  b^  ord^  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  capacity  of  high  admiral.  The  admiralty  of  Amsterdam  waa 
at  the  same  time  ordered  by  Uie  states-general  to  imprison  six  of  the  captains 
of  this  fleet.  The  states  of  Holland  maintained  that  this  was  a  violation 
of  theu*  provincial  rights,  and  an  illegal  assumption  of  pow^  on  the  part  of 
the  states-general;  and  tiie  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  forced  the  prison 
doors  and  set  the  captains  at  Uberty. 

William,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  states-general,  now  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  that  body,  and  made  a  rapid  tour  of  visita- 
tion to  the  different  chief  towns  of  the  republic,  to  soimd  the  depths  of  public 
opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  deputation  met  with  varied  success; 
l>ut  the  result  proved  to  the  irritated  prince  that  no  measures  of  compromise 
w(To  to  be  expected,  and  that  force  alone  was  to  arbitrate  the  question. 
Tlio  army  was  to  a  man  devoted  to  hun.  The  states-general  gave  him  their 
entire  and  somewhat  servile  support.  He  therefore  on  his  own  authority 
arrested  the  six  deputies  of  Holland,  in  the  same  way  that  his  uncle  Maurice 
had  seized  on  Bameveld,  Grotius,  and  the  others;  and  they  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Louvestein. 

In  adopting  this  bold  and  unauthorised  measure,  he  decided  on  an  imme- 

r>  In  1645  the  West  India  Compftnj  bad  begun  rapidlj  to  lose  tba  oonqoMta  ihtj  bad  been 
acquiring  in  South  America  during  the  last  fifteen  jeara.  Tba  oompany  bad.  In  tba  laat  year, 
recalled  ('ount  Maurice  of  Nassaa,  in  order  to  spare  tbe  ezpenaea  attendant  on  a  goremor  of 
liiH  rank  and  dignity,  and  tbe  same  iU-Jadfled  parahnony  wbieb  tbna  left  tbe  colony  deatltata 
of  any  chief  of  ordinary  miliUry  skill,  bad  kept  tbe  eetabllabment  of  troopa  In  a  oonditloo 
wholly  inetncient  for  iu  protection.  Immediately  on  tbe  departure  of  Maarlee,  tbe  Portngiieaa 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  captored  several  forta,  amongst  wbieb  were  Barlnam  and  8t.yin- 
cent,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  sucooar  sent  br  tbe  Company  In  tbe  next  year,  tba  Dateh 
must  have  been  forced  to  abandon  all  tbelr  Doaseattona  In  Sontb  Ameriea.  GomeUa  da  Witt 
was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  tbe  company.*} 
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diate  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  the  central  point 
of  opposition  to  his  violent  designs.  William  Frederick  count  of  Nassau, 
stadholder  of  Friesland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  detachment  of  troops, 
marched  secretly  and  by  night  to  surprise  the  town;  but  the  darkness  and 
a  violent  thunder  storm  having  caused  the  greater  number  to  lose  their  way, 
the  count  found  himself  at  dawn  at  the  city  gates  with  a  very  insufficient 
force;  and  had  the  farther  mortification  to  see  the  walls  well  manned,  the 
cannon  pointcnl,  the  drawbridges  raised,  and  everything  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  courier  froin  Hamburg,  who  had  passed  through  the  scattered  bands  of 
soldiers  during  the  night,  had  given  the  alarm.  The  first  notion  was,  that  a 
roving  band  of  Swedish  or  Lorraine  troops,  attracted  by  the  opulence  of 
Amsterdam,  had  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  seize  and  pillage  it.  The  magi^ 
tratos  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  day,  which  showed  them  the  count 
of  Nassau  and  his  force  on  their  hostile  mission.  A  short  conference  with 
the  deputies  from  the  citizens  convinced  him  that  a  speedy  retreat  was  the 
only  measure  of  safety  for  himself  and  his  force,  as  the  sluices  of  the  dykes 
were  in  part  opc^ned,  and  a  threat  of  submerging  the  intended  assailants  only 
required  a  moment  more  to  be  enforced. 

Notlung  could  exceed  the  disappointment  and  irritation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  consecjuent  on  this  transaction.  He  at  first  threatened,  then  nego- 
tiated, and  finally  patched  up  the  matter  in  a  manner  the  least  mortifying 
to  his  wounded  pride.  Bikker  nobly  offered  himself  for  a  peace-offering,  and 
voluntarily  resigned  his  employments  in  the  city  he  had  saved;  and  De  Witt 
and  his  officers  were  released.  William  was  in  some  measure  consoled  for 
his  disgrace  by  the  condolence  of  the  army,  the  thanks  of  the  province  of 
Zealancl,  and  a  new  treaty  with  France,  strengthened  by  promises  of  future 
support  from  cardinal  Mazarin;  but,  before  he  could  profit  by  these  encour- 
^gi^^g  symptoms,  domestic  and  foreign,  a  premature  death  cut  short  all  his 
projects  of  ambition.  Over-violent  exercises  in  a  shooting  party  in  Gelderland 
brought  on  a  fever,  which  soon  terminated  in  an  attack  of  small-px)x.  On 
the  first  ai)pearance  of  his  illness  he  was  removed  to  the  Hague;  and  he  died 
there  on  tho  6th  of  November,  1650,  aged  twenty-four  years  and  six  months. 

Tlie  death  of  this  prince  left  the  state  without  a  stadholder,  and  the  amiy 
without  a  chief.  The  whole  of  Europe  shared  more  or  less  in  the  joy  or  the 
regret  it  caused.  The  republican  party,  both  in  Holland  and  in  England, 
rejoiced  in  a  circumstance  which  threw  back  the  sovereign  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  nation ;  *  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  deeply  lamented 
the  event.  But  the  birth  of  a  son,  of  which  the  widowed  princess  of  Orange 
was  delivered  within  a  week  of  her  husband's  death,  revived  the  hopes  of 
those  who  mourned  his  loss,  and  offered  her  the  only  consolation  which 
could  assuage  her  grief. 

This  child  was,  however,  the  innocent  cause  of  a  breach  between  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  the  dowager  princess,  who  had  never  been  cordially 
attached  to  each  other.  Each  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince; 
and  the  dispute  was  at  length  decided  by  the  states,  who  adjudged 
the  important  office  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  tne  two  princesses 
jointly.    The  states  of  Holland  soon  exercised  theu*  influence  on  the  other 

['  On  tlie  nieotinj?  of  the  deputies  from  the  provinces,  or,  as  it  was  tenned,  the  Great 
Assembly,  the  proceedings  were  o])enfd  January  18th,  1651,  by  the  pensionaTy  of  Holland, 
Jacob  Catz,  who,  in  a  lon^'  oration,  rt-croinmended  to  the  assembly  the  consideimtion  of  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  Union,  as  framed  in  1579  ;  of  religion,  as  established  by  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  (Dordrecht)  ;  and  of  tlie  militia,  in  conformity  with  the  resolations  passed  at  the 
time  of  the  peace.*^  The  Union,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  lately  made  of  the  violation 
of  it  by  the  states  of  Holland,  was  adjudgt^l  to  exist  in  its  integrity  and  pristine  ▼igoar.'l 
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Erovinces.  Many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  stadholder  were  now  assumed 
y  the  people;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Zealand,  which  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  name  the  infant  prince  to  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors  under  the 
title  of  William  III,  a  perfect  unanimity  seem^  to  have  reconciled  all  opposing 
interests.  The  various  towns  secured  the  privileges  of  appointing  their  own 
magistrates,  and  the  direction  of  the  army  and  navy  devolved  to  the  states- 
general.^ 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

At  the  termination  of  the  negotiations  at  Miinster,  the  United  Provinces 
found  themselves  on  a  footing  of  cordial  amity  with  scarcely  any  nation  of 
p]urope,  except  Spain,  their  ancient  enemy,  and  Denmark,  whom  they  had 
forced  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  Sweden  a  few  years  liefore. 
Sweden,  closely  allied  with  France,  shared  in  some  degree  the  resentment 
of  that  nation  against  the  states-general,  on  accoimt  of  tneir  separate  treaty 
with  Spain ;  and  was  further  alienated  by  the  supj)ort  thev  had  given  to  the 
claims  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  restoration  of  romerania. 

The  truce  with  Portugal,  so  hastily  concluded  in  1641,  had  never  since 
been  observed,  either  in  the  East  or  West  Indies;  and  the  revolt  of  Pemam- 
buco  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  fomented,  if  not  occasioned  by 
the  secret  machinations  of  that  court.  Hostilities  continued  in  Brazil,  until 
terminated  in  the  manner  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice. 

LOSSES  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND 

The  feeline  with  which  the  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  was 
recoivod  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  United  Provinces  was  one  of  unmin^led 
detestation.  The  states-general  and  states  of  Holland  inmiediately  waited 
upon  the  prince  of  Wales,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  to  condole  with  him 
for  his  loss;  they  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  majesty  as  king  of  Scotland; 
but  Holland  and  Zealand,  whom  the  interests  of  their  conamerce  obliged  to 
keep  some  appearance  of  terms  with  the  new  republic,  obtained  that  the  title 
of  king  of  Cin'at  Britain  should  be  omitted,  and  no  mention  made  of  con- 
gratulations u|K)n  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But,  however 
modified  this  proceeding,  it  failed  not  to  give  the  deepest  offence  to  the 
parliament,  more  particularly  as  not  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with 
tlie  cxcoption  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  ventured  to  pay  the  fugitive 
monarch  a  similar  compliment.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  at  the  Hague, 
also,  a  class  of  men  hitherto  the  most  unfriendly  to  the  royalists  of  England 
pn  united  an  address  of  condolence  to  Charles,  in  which  they  compared  the 
ex(»('iition  of  the  deceased  king  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  But  for 
this  th(\v  wore  sharply  reprehended  by  the  states  of  Holland,  as  assuming 
an  interference  in  ix)Iitical  affairs  unbecoming  their  character  and  calling. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ambassador  of  the  parliament,  Strickland,  had 
iK^en  constantly  refused  a  public  audience  by  the  states-general;  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Isaac  Dorislaus,  who  was  now  sent  over  to  propose  a 
league  of  amity  Ix^tween  the  two  republics,  afforded  new  matter  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  minister  of  Enkhuizen,  had  been  made 
professor  of  histor>'  in  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but  afterwards  espousing 
warmly  the  side  of  the  parliament,  was  nominated  one  of  the  counsel  for 
conducting  the*  prosecution  of  the  king. 

These  circmnstances  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  royalist 
party,  of  whom  great  numbers  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Hague,  and  he  was 
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accordingly  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  upon  whom 
exercised.  The  evening  after  his  arrival,  as  he  was  att 
persons  in  the  room  of  an  inn  at  the  Hague,  four  men  en 
mg  several  others  stationed  outside  to  keep  watch.  ^ 
wounded  a  gentleman  of  Gelderlimd,  whom  they  mi 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the  opportui 
imable  in  his  agitation  to  open  the  door,  he  was  seized 
with  several  woimds.  The  assassins,  who  proved  to  be 
of  Montrose,  tiien  dispersed  unmolested;  and  were  si 
by  the  aid  of  their  numerous  friends,  to  quit  the  Hague  u 

The  court  of  Holland  inunediately  took  Strickland 
protection,  and  offered  a  reward  of  1,000  guilders  for 
criminals;  but  the  parliament  of  England  persisted  in  I 
to  believe,  that  they  were  allowed  to  escape  by  connivim< 
complaints  of  the  outrs^  committed  agiunst  tiiem  in 
ambassador,  to  Joachimi,  resident  of  the  states  in  Lone 
Strickland  quitted  the  provinces  without  having  succe< 
audience  of  the  states-general;  and  Joachimi,  to  whom 
letters  of  credence  to  the  new  government  of  England, 
leave  that  country.  Thus  matters  appeared  ripe  for  ai 
the  only  friendly  relations  between  me  conmion¥realt 
by  the  states  of  Holland,  who  sent  a  commissioner  to  1 
tions  to  award  to  the  republican  government  such  styl 
be  foimd  most  pleasing,  and  to  watch  over  the  comme 
province. 

The  death  of  William  11  had  inspired  the  parliameni 
through  the  influence  of  HoUimd  with  the  other  provinc 
coimterpoise,  they  might  be  brought  to  consent  to  an 
exclusive  amity  with  England.  Oliver  St.  John  and  W 
accordingly  sent  with  this  view  as  ambassadors  to  the 
much  were  affairs  changed  —  they  immediately  obtaini 
of  the  great  assembly  which  was  then  sitting,  and 
appointed  to  treat  with  them  concerning  the  terms  of  t 
Never,  perhaps,  were  negotiations  opened  between  tw 
whom  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  other  was  an 
importance. 

A  war  with  England  was  to  the  United  Pro\Hnces 
deprecated  and  dreaded.  It  must  necessarily  be  ma 
attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  as  ruinous  to  t 
In  debasing  the  power  of  England,  they  cast  down  the  1 
religion  and  liberties  against  their  natural  enemies,  the  ( 
sovereigns  of  Europe;  in  destroying  her  commerce,  1 
most  ready  and  advantageous  market  for  their  own  wan 
of  protecting  their  vessels  must  in  any  case  swallow  u] 
merchants,  and  occasion  a  certain  and  immense  decay  of 
of  adverse  fortune,  which,  considering  the  relative  strengl 
would  appear  almost  inevitable,  the  very  existence  o 
endangered. 

Neither  was  it  from  motives  of  national  interest  a 
might  be  supposed  to  view  a  war  with  England  with  i 
They  could  not  but  reflect  in  how  large  a  measure  sh< 
their  own  happiness  and  glory;  that  all  their  proude 
associated  with  her;  that  nearly  a  century  had  now  ela] 
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man  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  without  the  Englirfiman  by  his  side, 
or  a  drop  of  his  blood  been  shed  but  the  bravest  and  noolest  of  England  had 
been  mingled  with  it;  that  Uie  bones  of  their  fathers  had  lain  ^i^tening 
together  on  the  ramparts  of  Haarlem  and  on  the  strand  of  Nieuport.  Long 
and  intimate  intercourse  had,  indc^,  so  mixed  together  the  population  of 
the  two  coimtries,  that  a  war  between  them  was  scarcely  less  than  fratriddal. 

Neither  was  it  less  incimibent  upon  the  present  government  of  England 
to  keep  peace  with  the  provinces,  tne  only  foreign  power  from  whence  any 
vigourous  attempt 
to  restore  the  ex- 
iled royal  family 
was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  na- 
tion, exhausted  by 
the  civil  war  she 
had  now  waged  for 
80  many  years, 
filled  with  discon- 
tents, and  weary 
of  the  extortions 
of  the  parliament, 
was  ill-prepared  to 
sustain  the  vast 
charges  which  a 
war  with  so  pow- 
erful a  mantime 
nation  as  the 
Dutch  must  neces- 
sarily bring  in  its 
train.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  with 
no  objects  of  dis- 
pute existing  be- 
tween tlie  two  na- 
tions but  such  as 
might  have  been 
readily  arranged, 
it  might  Ix^  sup- 
Ik)S(m1  that  an  alli- 
ance would  prove  a  matter  of  speedy  and  easy  accomplishment.  Yet  was 
this  desirable  object  frustrateil  by  unforeseen,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  wholly 
inadecjuate  causes. 

Among  other  visionary  schemes  in  which  the  parliament  of  Enj^and 
in(lulg(Hl  was  that  of  forming  a  coalition  between  tne  two  republics  under 
one  sovereign,  and  a  council,  sitting  in  England,  wherem  Uie  states  were  to 
be  represented  by  a  certain  number  of  memters.  To  this  end  the  negotiations 
of  the  ambassadors  were  to  be  directed;  but  fearful  that  if  too  abruptly 
broached,  the  propasal  would  be  at  once  rejected  by  the  states  as  abmird 
and  infeasible,  they  were  mstructed  to  keep  it  carefuUv  in  the  background, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  its  introduction  by  the  offer  of  a  close  and  intimate 
alliance*  l)etween  the  two  republics.  But  even  this  was  proposed  upon  terms 
with  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  states  to  comply,  had  they  been 
ever  so  well  inclined.    llie  parliament  demanded  that  the  states  diould  expel 
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those  who  were  declared  rebels  in  England  from  the  United  Provinces,  or 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  prince  or  princess  of  Orange,  and  that  they 
should  not  permit  the  prince  or  princess  to  aid  or  succour  such  rebels  in  any 
manner,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  life  of  the  estates  on  which  they  had  been 
harboured.  As  the  English  fugitives  were  protected  and  warmly  favoured 
by  the  Orange  party,  any  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  provinces  would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  power  of  that  party.  The  states 
therefore,  unanimously  resolved  that  they  would  not  interfere  in  any  manner 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  English  parliament  and  Charles  II  of  Scotland. 
The  negotiations  thus  made  no  progress,  and  were  soon  terminated  by  the 
hasty  recall  of  the  ambassadors,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced  at  the  Hague. 

The  Orange  party  in  the  United  Provinces,  strongly  attached  to  the  royal 
cause  hi  England,  were  even  desirous  of  involving  their  country  in  a  war*  to 
accomplish  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  English  ambassadors,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  at  the  Hague,  were  surrounded,  and  greeted  with  the 
cry  of  "regicides'*  and  "executioners,"  by  a  rabble  of  the  lowest  class,  to 
whom,  it  is  said,  a  page  of  the  princess  royal  had  distributed  money;  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  neither  themselves  nor  any  of  their 
household  could  appear  in  the  streets  without  being  loaded  with  reproaches 
and  contumely,  and  even  incurring  danger  of  personal  violence  from  the 
populace,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  English  royalists  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Orange  party.  Prince  Edward,  son  of  the  titular  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  share  in  these  outrages,  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  Holland,  and  one  of  his  servants  was  scourged  and  another 
banished.  But  all  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  arrest  the  petulance  of 
the  mob  proved  futile;  and  a  military  guard  was  at  length  placed  over  the 
house  where  the  ambassadors  resided. 


THE   ACT  OF   NAVIGATION    (1651) 

The  insults  they  had  received  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  ambassadors, 
more  especially  St.  John.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  delayed  not  to 
exhibit  his  feelings  of  vengeance  by  carrying  through  the  parliament  the 
celebrated  act  of  Navigation,  the  object  of  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  Ehitch 
commerce.  By  this  act  it  was  decreed,  that  no  productions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America  should  be  brought  to  England,  except  in  vessels  belonging  to 
that  nation,  and  of  which  the  greater  portion  of. the  crews  were  English: 
and  that  no  productions  of  Europe  were  to  be  imported  into  England  except 
in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  of  which  such  productions  were  the  growth 
or  manufacture.  As  the  United  Provinces  had  little  of  their  own  produce  to 
export,  but  maintained  an  immense  carrying  trade  to  England,  as  well  from 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  as  the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
drift  of  this  measure  could  scarcely  be  mistaken,  even  had  it  not  been  rendered 
evident  by  an  article  declaring  that  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  bullion 
or  silk  wares  brought  from  Italy;  while  salted  fish,  whales,  and  whale  oil, 
commodities  of  special  traffic  with  the  Dutch,  were  expressly  forbidden  to 
be  exported  or  imported  except  in  English  bottoms.  This  step  was  followed 
by  letters  of  reprisal  issued  to  such  persons  as  conceived  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces;  and  by  the  equipment  of  two 
men-of-war,  which  inflicted  immense  injury  on  the  Holland  and  Zealand 
nierchantships. 
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FIB8T  NAVAL  ENGAGBHXNT  0682) 

Regarding  these  proceeding  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostilifgr, 
the  states-ffeneral,  while  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to  London  to  complain 
to  the  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  to  propose  the  renewal  of  a  treaty, 
framed,  as  far  as  present  circumstances  penmtted,  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  1496,  resolved  on  the  inmiediate  equipment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
of  war  to  protect  their  navigation  imd  fishery.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
was  intrusted  to  Marten  Ha^rtsoon  Tromp,  with  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  but  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  coasts  of  Endand;  the 

auestion  of  striking  the  flag  to  the  vessels  of  that  nation  being  left  to  his 
iscretion. 

Tromp,  receiving  intelligence  that  seven  rich  merchantmen  from  Turkey 
were  closely  pressed  by  some  Endish  privateers,  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  Dover,  witn  forty-two  vessels,  where  ne  encountered  the  English  admiral, 
Blake,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  fifteen  in  number.  He  was  preparing  for 
lowering  his  sails  to  the  English  flag,  when  Blake  fired  two  snoto  into  his 
ship.  A  third,  Tromp  answered  with  a  shot  that  went  thiouj^  the  Enfldjsh 
admiral's  flag.  Blake  instantly  sent  a  broadside  into  the  Dutch  ship,  which 
Tromp  was  not  slow  in  retummg.  The  Engliah  being  rmnforoed  witn  eijgbt 
vessels  from  the  Downs,  both  fl^ts  then  encaged  in  a  fierce  contest,  iduch, 
after  four  hours'  duration,  was  terminated  By  the  ajqiroaoh  of  nig^t,  with 
the  loss  of  two  ships  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Tromp,  in  a  letter  to  the  states-general;  but 
Blake  asserted  that  Tromp,  being  warned  by  three  shots  to  strike  to  the  Eng- 
lish flag,  fired  a  broadside  msteadof  obeying.  Which  of  the  two  was  to  Uame, 
is  impossible  to  decide. 

Immediately  on  information  of  this  engagement,  the  states,  denrous  of 

Proving  that  they  were  not  wilfully  the  aggressors,  commissioned  Adrian 
'auw,  lately  chosen  pensionary  of  Holland  on  tii^  rengnation  of  Jacob  CSats, 
to  represent  to  the  [mrliament  that  if  Tromp  had  committed  the  first  act  ci 
hostility,  it  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  smce  no 
instructions  of  that  nature  had  been  given  him;  and  to  endeavour  to  terminate 
tho  affair  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  To  this  the  parliament  showed  itself 
by  no  moans  inclined;  they  demanded  a  reimbursement  of  their  expenses,  or 
sjitisfaction,  as  they  termed  it,  and  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
future,  by  which  was  meant  an  inmiediate  compliance  with  their  proposal  of 
coalition  Ix^tween  the  two  republics;  conditions  which  were  of  course  inad- 
missible for  a  moment.  The  states-general,  therefore,  ordered  Tromp  to 
engage  with  the  English  ships  on  every  opportunity,  and  the  war  now  com- 
menced in  good  earnest. 

WAR  OPENLY  DECLARED 

Hlake  having  attacked  the  Dutch  herring  boats,  destroyed  several,  and 
scattered  the  remainder,  Tromp  directed  his  course  in  search  of  the  En^^ish 
fleet ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  he  was  forced  to  seek  reruge, 
with  hLs  ships  much  disabled,  in  the  ports  of  Holland.  This  misfortune,  thoujm 
wholly  beyond  his  control,  brought  Tromp  into  temporary  disfavour  with  the 
common  i)eoplc;  and  many  members  of  the  government  suspecting  that,  to 
sfTve  the  purposes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  of  which  he  was  a  sealous  partisan, 
he  had  wilfully  given  rise  to  the  dispute  concerning  the  flag,  in  order  to  involve 
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his  country  in  a  war,  he  was  superseded  by  Michel  de  Ruyter.  ^  The  new 
admiral,  at  the  head  of  thirty  light  vessels  and  eight  firenships,  fell  in  with  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  near  Plymouth.  After  a  sharp  and  well-fought  engagement, 
Ayscue  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  harbour,  whither  the  Dutch  snips  were 
prevented  by  a  contrary  wind  from  following  him.  De  Ru3rter  having  soon 
after  joined  another  squadron,  under  the  vice-admiral,  Comelis  de  Witt,  they 
were  attacked  while  cruising  on  the  Flemish  coast  by  Blake  and  Ayscue.  In 
this  encounter,  twenty  of  the  Dutch  ships  kept  out  of  gunshot ;  and  De  Ruyter, 
finding  himself  considerably  weaker  tlmn  his  opponent,  retired  to  the  haven 
of  Gor6c. 

The  unrivalled  skill  and  experience  of  Tromp,  in  maritime  affairs,  prompted 
the  states  once  more  to  reinstate  him  in  his  post  as  head  of  the  fleet,  De  Ruyter 
taking  the  command  of  a  squadron  under  him.  The  coasts  of  Dover  and 
P'olkestone  were  the  next  scene  of  combat,  when  two  English  ships  were  cap- 
tured; Blake,  being  himself  wounded,  and  many  of  his  ships  disabled,  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  Thanios,  leaving  the  sea  clear  for  the  passage  of  a  laif^ 
number  of  merchant  ships  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Both  the  belligerents  took  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during 
the  winter  months  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  naval  armaments.  The 
states  proposed  to  add  another  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  to  the  fleet  of  that 
number  they  already  possessed;  but  the  public  finances  not  admitting  of  so 
heavy  an  expense,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  repairing  and 
refitting  the  old  ones.  Seventy  only  remained  imder  the  inmiediate  command 
of  Tromp,  the  rest  being  employed  in  various  quarters  as  convojrs.  With 
these  he  received  orders  to  blockade  the  Thames;  out  while  previously  escort- 
ing two  hundred  merchant  ships  on  their  return  home,  he  was  intercepted  by 
Blake  off  Portland  Point,  Feb.  28, 1653.  The  two  fleets  were  equal  in  number, 
but  vastly  disproportioned  in  strength,  from  the  inferior  size  and  equipment 
of  the  Dutch  vessels,  of  which  a  great  mrniber  were  merely  armed  merchant 
ships,  hired  by  the  states  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Blake  commenced  the  attack  by  a  distant  fire  into  the  ship  of  the  Dutch 
admiral,  which  Tromp  left  unanswered  till  he  had  come  within  musket-shot  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  gave  him  a  broadside,  and  rapidly  veering  round  sent  in 
another  from  the  opposite  side  of  his  vessel.  The  lightness  of  his  ship  enabling 
him  to  sail  round  his  antagonist,  he  discharged  a  third  fire  into  her  opposite 
side,  which  was  followed  by  a  loud  cry,  as  though  several  in  the  English  ship 
were  wounded.  Blake,  then  retreating,  kept  up  only  a  skirmi^ing  fight.  De 
Ruyter  at  first  engaged  with  the  Prosperity,  of  fifty-four  guns,  his  own  vessel 
being  no  more  than  twenty-eight.  Suffenng  considerably  from  the  enemy's 
cannon,  he  ran  close  up  for  the  purpose  of  boarding,  and  on  the  second  assault 
raptured  the  English  vessel.  But,  being  afterwards  surrounded  by  twenty 
others,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  with  difficulty  extricated  himseU 
from  his  perilous  situation  by  the  aid  of  the  vice-admiral,  Evertsen.  He 
afterwards,  with  two  of  his  captains,  engaged  seven  large  vessels  of  the  English. 
Many  others  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but,  as  evening  approached, 
Tromp  descried  about  six  and  twenty  of  his  ships  taking  advantage  of  the 
wind  to  escape. 

Darkness  at  length  separated  the  combatants.  Two  vessels  were  sunk  on 
the  side  of  the  P^nglish,  and  as  many  on  that  of  the  Dutch;  one  of  the  latter 
was  captured  and  burned,  another  blew  up,  and  that  of  De  Ruyter  was  peatly 
damaged.  During  the  night  the  Dutch  retired  towards  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  English,  who  renewed  the  attack  the  next 
morning.    The  latter  now  fired,  chiefly  from  a  distance,  at  the  masts  and 
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rigging  of  their  opponentSi  with  the  view,  after  having  disabled  the  vessels  of 
war,  to  take  possession  of  the  merchantmen,  which  Tromp  was  endeavouring  to 
protect  by  ranging  the  fleet  in  a  semicircle  around  them.  The  contest  was 
again  prolonged,  with  unflinching  coura^  on  both  sides,  until  evening,  when 
the  fleets  separated  without  Buy  decisive  advantage:  but  the  Dutdh  had 
expended  nearly  all  their  ammunition,  and  De  Ruvters  ship  was  so  disabled 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  taken  in  tow.  Nevertheless,  Tromp  commanded 
his  captains  to  show  a  good  face  to  the  enemv,  and  prepared  to  r^ew  the 
engagement,  which  conmienced  at  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day. 
At  the  first  attack  Tromp  approached  close  to  the  ship  of  the  vice-admiral, 
which  he  cannonaded  so  briskly  as  to  force  him  to  retire.  De  Ruyter.  though 
still  in  tow,  was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  until  his  ship  was  so  oamaf^ 
as  to  become  utterly  helpless.  But  again  a  portion  of  tl^  Dutch  captams 
failed  in  their  duty  by  retreating  from 
the  fight;  some  did  so  in  consequence 
of  having  no  more  ammunition,  others 
had  no  excuse  but  their  cowarmce. 
Mere  exhaustion  at  length  com- 

Eelled  both  parties  to  a  cessation  of 
ostilities;  yet,  after  sunset,  Blake 
made  as  if  he  was  about  to  renew  the 
attack.  Tromp  took  in  his  sails  to 
await  his  approach,  when  the  English 
admiral,  changing  his  purpose,  eailed 
towards  the  shores  of  Englwd,  and  the 
Dutch  continued  their  course  home- 
wards without  pursuit.  The  Dutch 
had  nine  vessels  missing,  the  En^ish 
only  five  or  six;  but  the  loss  in  killed 
among  the  latter  far  surpaased  that  of 
their  ant^igonists,  amounting  to  two 
thousand,  while  no  more  than  six  hun- 
dred {KTishod  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch. 
The  fonnor  rliiiiiied  the  victory;  but 

the  latter  reckoned  it  as  an  advantage,  more  than  equivalent  to  a  triumph, 
that  they  had  lK»eii  able  to  preserve  all  their  merchant  vessels  —  except  twenty- 
four,  whieh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  states-general  testified 
tlu*  highest  siitisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  the  other 
coininandcTs  who  had  offered  such  determined  resistance  to  a  fleet  so  vastly 
more  |K)werful  than  their  o\ni.c  * 

AlK)ut  the*  same  time  the  Dutch  commander,  Jan  van  Galen,  obtained  a 
sij^ial  virtory  over  some  Knglish  vessels  under  Appleton,  near  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn. Th(»  Kiiplish  had  three  ships  captured,  and  as  many  destroyed;  but 
their  loss  was  counterbalanced  on  the  sicic  of  their  enemies  by  the  death  of  Van 
(Ial(Mi. 

After  the  event  of  the  last  battle  the  states  were  active  in  repairing  their 
flfH^l  and  putting  it  in  a  condition  again  to  take  the  sea.  The  command  was 
giv(Mi  to  Tromp,  which  he  accepted,  but  with  extreme  reluctance. 

The  I  English  fleet,  now  commanded  by  George  MocJc  (the  restorer  of 

[ '  Aftor  tlio  virtrtry  Tromp  in  said  to  have  placed  a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  Intimate  that 
hf  would  swc4*p  the  channel  free  of  EiiffUsh  shipe.  Although  this  Inddant  has  been  pro. 
iiDunrcHl  iiiytliiral  by  Komo  rucent  histonans.  It  is  aooeptad  Dj  such  anthoritles  as  Oreen,' 

Hrij^ht,'  (Jardinor/ ftc.J 
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royalty  to  his  country)  and  Richard  Deane,  consisted  of  ninety-five  siul. 
In  cruising  about  the  shores  of  Zealand  and  Flanders,  they  at  lens^  fell  in 
with  the  Dutch  vessels  under  Tromj),  at  the  harbour  of  Nieuport.  The  latter 
were  ninety-eight  in  number,  with  six  fire  ships,  but  incomparably  inferior  in 
size  to  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  disadvantage  the  contest 
was  terrific;  and,  though  several  ships  were  disabled  on  both  sides,  and  tbe 
admiral,  Deane,  was  slain,  it  continued  until  nine  at  night,  and  was  renewed 
the  next  day  before  Dunkirk.  The  English  had  now  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  the  Dutch  were  thus  precluded  from  adopting  the  only  mode  of 
attack,  that  of  closing  and  boarding,  which  could  place  them  on  anythinjg  Uke 
an  equal  footing  with  their  antagonists.  Some  disorder  also  occurred  in  the 
Dutch  fleet,  by  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  seven  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  Tromp  found  so  great  a  number  of 
his  ships  damaged,  and  all  so  deficient  m  anmiunition,  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire  behind  the  sandbank  of  the  Wielmgen,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand. 

This,  the  first  decided  defeat  which  tne  Dutch  navy  had  sustained,  called 
forth  grievous  complaints  from  Tromp  and  the  principal  conmianders  to  the 
states-general.  They  urged  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
the  war  without  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  good  and  well  eauipped  venels; 
since  there  were  in  the  English  fleet  more  than  fifty,  of  which  tne  smallest  was 
larger  than  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  thirty  of  their  own  were  totally  unfit  for 
battle.  The  vice-admiral  De  Witt,  in  his  address  to  the  states,  bluntlv 
exclaimed :  "  I  am  here  before  my  masters :  but  why  dissemble?  The  English 
are  in  fact  our  masters,  and  we  are  debarred  from  the  navigation  of  the  seas  till 
we  have  better  ships'';  and  De  Ruyter  declared  that  he  would  go  to  sea  no 
more  unless  some  remedy  were  provided  for  the  present  state  of  things. 
Though  time  did  not  admit  of  the  completion  of  new  vessels,  the  states,  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  remonstrances  made  hv  their  officers,  laboured  so 
earnestly  to  satisfy  them,  that  within  six  weeks  Tromp  was  decpitdiedi  with 
nearly  ninety  sail.^ 

DEATH  OF  TROMP   (1663) 

The  English  had  crossed  to  Texel  with  a  large  fleet^  and  it  was  difficult 
for  the  two  Dutch  squadrons  to  meet.  Tromp  set  sail  the  6th  of  August 
with  ninety  vessels  intending  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  cross  it,  and  join 
De  Witt,  return  with  him  to  the  enemy,  and  force  them  to  quit  tl^  coast  of 
Holland.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  he  discovered  the  English:  and  with- 
drew in  order  to  draw  the  English  after  him  and  &^7  from  Texel,  where 
De  Witt  would  be  able  to  join  him.  Several  of  De  Witt's  vessels  with  less 
sail  than  his  own  were  engaged  by  the  English;  Tromp  went  to  their  asost- 
ance,  and  the  combat  commenced  at  four  in  the  evening.  The  fight  continued 
until  an  hour  after  sunset  without  any  advantage  being  mined  bv  the  English, 
although  their  fleet  far  out-numbered  the  Dutch,  there  oeing  aoout  125  sail. 
Tromp's  venture  succeeded  and  De  Witt  escaped  from  Texel  durinff  the  fight, 
joining  him  the  next  day,  so  increasing  his  fleet  by  twenty-seven  saiL  Tromp, 
now  reinforced,  advanced  on  the  English, 

The  10th  of  August  at  seven  in  the  momme  the  opposing  fleets  met  and 
the  combat  commenced.  Tromp  commanded  the  right  wmg,  De  Ruyter  the 
left,  Vice-Admiral  Evertsen  the  centre,  and  De  Witt  the  rear.  Tlie  Dutch 
passed  at  first  across  the  enemy.  Tromp  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
English  fleet;  wishing  to  give  an  order  to  the  gunners  he  started  to  leave 
the  deck,  but  was  struck  in  the  breast  with  a  musket-ball.  Crying  out: 
"It  is  over  with  me;  but  for  you,  take  courage,"  he  expired.    Tlie  captain 
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of  the  vessel  signaled  the  other  captains  to  come  and  hold  council.  They 
were  overcome  with  grief  on  seeing  their  conmiander  stretched  on  the  deck. 
It  is  said  that  De  Kuyter,  pausing  to  contemplate  his  body,  said:  "Ah! 
would  that  God  had  taken  me  in  his  place:  he  was  more  useful  to  the  coimtry 
than  I.'' 

Orders  were  inmiediately  given  to  leave  the  admiral's  pennant  on  his 
vessel  in  order  that  the  enemy  and  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  fleet  might  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  misfortune.  Vice-admiral  Evertsen  took  command 
and  the  men  returned  to  their  posts.  The  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  general  incited  the  Dutch  to  prodigies  of  valour.  De  Ruyter,  who 
commanded  the  Agneau.  threw  himself  into  the  most  perilous  places,  and  by 
the  terrific  fire  which  he  kept  up  forced  his  way:  this  course,  however,  brought 
upon  him  all  the  enemy's  attacks;  and,  losmg  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
and  failing  of  anmiunition,  he  was  forced  to  go  toward  the  Maas.  At  four 
o'clock  the  two  fleets  were  so  weary  and  in  such  bad  condition  that  they 
separated.^ 

Each  side  claimed  the  honour  of  a  victory;  both  shared  the  disasters  of 
a  defeat.  The  English  lost  eight  vessels  and  eleven  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded;  the  Dutch  nine  or  ten  vessels,  about  an  equal  number  of 
slain,  with  seven  hundred  prisoners.  Neither  fleet  kept  the  sea  —  the  Dutch 
retiring  into  the  Texel,  and  the  English  towards  the  Thames.  The  former 
considered  it  as  a  decisive  advantage  to  have  freed  their  coasts  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy's  ships,  but  tnis  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  inestimable  loss  they  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  commander  Tromp. 
The  states  evinced  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  the  care  they  took  of 
his  widow  and  posterity,  and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  monument  to 
him  in  the  church  at  Delft. 

Detennined  to  show  that  they  had  regained  possession  of  the  sea,  the 
states  despatched  the  fleet  under  De  Witt  to  convoy  the  merchant  vessels 
from  the  north,  which  arrived,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  safely  in 
port.    No  further  engagement  occurred  during  this  season. 

Both  the  belligerents  had  now  become  heartily  weary  of  a  war  engaged 
ill  for  no  valid  reason,  between  parties  who  had  no  cause  of  quarrel,  except 
surh  as  thcMr  mutual  pride  and  obstinacy  afforded.  Among  the  Dutch  the 
causc\s  of  anxi(»ty  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  were  increased  in  ten-fold 
f)r()|xjrtion.  The  whole  of  the  eighty  years'  maritime  war  with  Spain  had 
neither  cxhaust^nl  their  treasury  nor  inflicted  so  much  injury  on  their  com- 
iiKTce  as  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  The  province  of  Holland  alone 
f)ai(l  from  six  to  seven  millions  annually,  as  interest  for  her  debt,  and  while 
the  tax(\s  Ix^gan  to  press  severely  on  all  ranks  of  the  people,  their  usual  sources 
of  gain  were  nearly  closed:  the  Greenland  fishery  was  stopped;  the  herring 
fishery,  th(»  *'gol(i  mine  of  Holland,"  unsafe,  and  almost  worthless,  the  English 
having  captured  an  immense  number  of  the  boats;  and  the  decay  of  trade 
wius  s(j  great  that  in  Amsterdam  alone  three  thousand  houses  were  lying 
vacant. 

To  these  causes  were  added  others  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Holland. 
Th(»  states  of  this  province,  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  late  stadholder  had 
rendered  strongly  av(»rs(»  to  the  Orange  family,  had  applied  all  their  efforts 
to  nrevent  the  young  prince  William  from  being  appointed  to  that  office, 
aiKl  that  of  captain  and  admiral-general.  These  had  hitherto  been  successful; 
but  lh(*  incretised  influence  which  his  party  gained  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war  might  soon  enable  them  to  carry  that  measure  in  spit«  of  all  opposition. 
The  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange  had  heretofore  been  used  in  raising  recruits 
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for  the  army  and  navy;  and  the  people  readily  flew  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  unwonted  disasters  of  the  late  maritime  encoimters  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  the  customary  head  of  affairs.  The  states  of  Zealand  had 
already  found  themselves  obliged,  in  compliance  with  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  to  propose  a  resolution  that  the  young  prince  should  be  invested 
with  the  offices  enjoyed  by  his  father,  and  Count  William  of  Nassau  appointed 
his  lieutenant;  and  it  might  be  feared  that  the  discontents  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  things  would  incline  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Oveiyssel, 
and  even  some  towns  of  Holland  itself,  to  the  same  measure  for  which  Fries- 
land  and  Groningen  were  strenuous  advocates. 


JAN  DE  WTTT 

At  the  head  of  the  party  favourable  to  peace,  and  opposed  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  or  the  "Louvestein  faction,''  as  it  was  termed,  was  Jan  De  Witt, 
chosen  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  pensionary  of  Holland,  on  the  death  of 
Adrian  Pauw.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  De  Witt,  pensionary  of  Donhnecht, 
one  of  the  six  deputies  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  late  stad- 
holder;  an  injury  which  had  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  feelings 
of  resentment  deep,  bitter,  and  implacable.^  De  Witt  obtained  the  usual 
act  of  indemnity,  whereby  reparation  was  promised  him  for  all  the  inju- 
ries he  might  sustain  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  that  he  should  be 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions  to  none  but  the  states  of  Holland. 
He  was  at  this  time  not  quite  eight  and  twenty;  yet  had  merited  and 
obtained  so  high  an  esteem  for  his  talents  and  prudence,  that  he  was  often 
called  the  Wisdom  of  Holland.  The  enmity  existing  between  him  and 
the  family  of  Orange  rendered  him,  however,  always  unpopular  with  the 
multitude. 

The  states  of  Holland,  informed  by  a  spy  whom  they  kept  in  England  of 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  that  government,  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  secretly  dispatched  a  letter  expressive  of  their  desire  that  the  parliament 
would  unite  with  them  in  terminatmg  a  war  ruinous  to  both  nations  and  to 
the  Reformed  religion  which  they  mutually  professed.  The  parliament 
returned  an  answer  both  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  the  states-general, 
signifying  their  willingness  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  But 
notwitlistanding  that  secrecy  was  in  the  highest  degree  requisite,  at  the 
beginning  at  least  of  the  negotiations,  they  caused  the  letter  of  the  states  of 
Holland  to  be  printed  and  published,  with  the  title  of  The  Humble  Petition 
of  the  States  of  Holland  to  the  Parliament  of  England  for  Peace. 

This  display  of  insolence  had  well-nigh  frustrated  all  attempts  at  accom- 
modation. The  states-general  testified  extreme  chagrin  at  the  opening  of  a 
separate  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Holland;  Groningen  and  Gelderlajid 
strongly  urged  that  it  should  be  pursued  no  further;  and,  toother  with 
Zealand,  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  mto  a  strict 
alliance  with  France  against  England.  At  the  persuasion  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  however,  the  states-general  ultimately  consented  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  London;  the  lords  Beveming  and  Nieuport  from  Holland,  Van  de 
Perre  from  Zealand,  and  Peter  Jongestal  from  Friesland;  the  two  former 
adherents  of  the  Louvestein  party,  the  latter  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange. 

*  These  sentimentR  were  BednlouRly  inculcated  and  nourished  hj  his  fmther,  who—  momiiig 
salutation  to  him  is  said  to  have  often  been  **  Remember  the  prison  of  Louvesteim" 
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PEACE  WITH  ENGLAND  (1«M) 

The  want  of  peace  was  felt  throu^out  the  whole  country.  Cromwell 
was  not  averse  to  grant  it;  but  he  msisted  on  conditions  every  way  disad- 
vantageous and  humiliating.  He  had  revived  his  chi^derical  scheme  of  a 
total  conjunction  of  government,  privileges,  and  interests  between  the  two 
republics.  This  was  firmly  rejected  by  Jan  De  Witt  and  by  the  states  under 
his  influence.  But  the  Dutch  consented  to  a  defensive  league;  to  punish  the 
survivors  of  those  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  Amboyna;  to  pav  £9.000  of 
indemnity  for  vessels  seized  in  the  Sound,  £5,000  for  the  affair  of  Amix>vna. 
and  £85,000  to  the  English  East  India  Company;  to  cede  to  them  the  imiana 
of  Polerone  in  the  East;  to  vield  the  honour  of  the  national  flag  to  the  En^ 
lish;  and,  finally,  that  neither  the  young  prince  of  Orange  nor  any  of  his 
family  should  ever  be  invested  with  tli^  dignity  of  stadholder.  These  two 
latter  conditions  were  certainly  d^^rading  to  Holland;  and  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  proved  that  an  absurd  point  of  honour  was  the  only  real  cause 
for  the  short  but  bloody  and  ruinous  war  which  plunged  the  provinces  into 
overwhelming  difficulties.^ 

WAR  WITH  SWEDEN 

The  supporters  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  every  impartial  friend  of  the 
national  honour,  were  indignant  at  the  A^  of  Exdumon.  Murmunuid  revolts 
broke  out  in  several  towns:  and  all  was  once  more  tumult,  adtatJbn,  and 
doubt.  No  event  of  considerable  importance  marks  particiuarhr  this  epoch 
of  domestic  trouble.  A  new  war  was  at  last  pronounced  inevitable,  ana  was 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  distractions  of  the  people,  and  reooncilinff  by 
degrees  contending  parties.  Denmark,  the  ancient  ally  of  the  republic, 
wa.s  threatened  with  destruction  by  Charles  Gustavitt  king  of  Sweden,  who 
held  Copenhagen  in  blockade.  The  interests  of  Holland  were  in  imnunent 
{XTil  should  the  Swedes  sain  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  This  double  motive 
influenced  De  Witt;  and  he  persuaded  the  states-general  to  send  Admiral 
( )p<lain  with  a  considerable  fleet  to  the  Baltic  (1658).  This  intrepid  successor 
of  the  immortal  Tromp  soon  came  to  blows  with  a  rival  worthy  to  meet  him. 
Wranp(»I  the  Swedish  admiral,  with  a  superior  force,  defended  the  passage 
of  tlie  Sound;  and  the  two  castles  of  Cronenberg  and  Elsenberg  supported 
liis  lli^i  with  their  tremendous  fire.  But  Opdam  resolutely  advanced: 
though  Kuff(Ting  extreme  anguish  from  an  attack  of  gout,  he  had  himself 
carri(Hl  on  deck,  where  he  gave  his  orders  with  the  most  aamu*able  coolness 
and  precision,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  carnage.  The  rival  monardis 
witnessed  the  battle;  the  king  of  Sweden  from  the  castle  of  Cronenberg^  and 
tiie  king  of  Denmark  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  tower  in  his  besieged 
capital.  A  brilliant  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  admural,  dearly 
lK)ught  by  the  death  of  his  second  in  command  the  brave  Cornelia  De  Witt, 
and  Peter  Florizon  another  admiral  of  note.  Relief  was  poured  into  Ccmen- 
liagen.    0|xiam  was  replaced  in  the  command,  too  arduous  for  his  innrm- 

['  Tlic  absorbing  eTent8  of  the  English  war,  and  the  prerioofl  oomiiiotloiui  In  the  prorlnee^ 
had  prt'vontfHl  the  8Ute8  from  affording  to  the  West  India  Gompanj  that  aid  of  whkh  they  had 
loii^r  st<MMi  in  the  inoHt  pressing  need.  After  the  rerolt  of  the  Portugiieee,  In  1640,  It  had  to 
rapidly  lf>st  its  |MmH<;sHinD8  in  Braxil«  that  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  MOnster  thej  wen 
nMlur(*>d  to  thret*  forts.  In  1S64,  the  fort  of  the  Recif  was  taken,  that  of  Blo  Orande  barned, 
and.  by  the  surrender  of  the  third  to  the  Portugoeee,  they  became  tola  and  undlapated  i 
of  i3razil.«] 
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ities,  by  the  still  celebrated  De  Ruyter,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his 
valour  in  several  successive  affairs:  and  after  some  months  more  of  useless 
obstinacy,  the  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  his  army  perish  in  the  island  of  Funen, 
by  a  combined  attack  of  those  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  consented  to  a 
peace  highly  favourable  to  the  latter  power. 

These  transactions  placed  the  United  Provinces  on  a  still  higher  pinnacle 
of  glory  than  they  had  ever  reached.  Intestine  disputes  were  suddenly 
calmed.  The  Algerines  and  other  pirates  were  swept  from  the  seas  by  a 
succession  of  small  but  vigorous  expeditions.  The  mediation  of  the  states 
re-established  peace  in  several  of  the  petty  states  of  Germany.  England 
and  France  were  both  held  in  check,  if  not  preserved  in  friendship,  by 
the  dread  of  their  recovered  power.  Trade  and  finance  were  reorganised. 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  a  long-continued  peace  and  growing  great- 
ness, much  of  which  was  owing  to  the  talents  and  persevering  energy  of  De 
Witt;  and,  to  complete  the  good  work  of  European  tranquillity,  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs  concluded  in  1659  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Cromwell  had  now  closed  his  career,  and  Charles  II  was  restored  to  the 
throne  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  excluded.  The  complimentary  enter- 
tainments rendered  to  the  restored  king  in  Holland  were  on  the  proudest 
scale  of  expense.  He  left  the  country  which  had  given  him  refuge  in  mis- 
fortune, and  done  him  honour  in  his  prosperity,  with  profuse  expreasiond  of 
regard  and  gratitude.  Scarcely  was  he  established  in  his  recovered  kingdom, 
when  a  still  greater  testimony  of  deference  to  his  wishes  was  paid,  by  the  states- 
general  formally  annulling  the  Act  of  Exclusion  against  the  house  of  Oranee. 
A  variety  of  motives,  however,  acting  on  the  easy  and  plastic  mind  of  the 
monarch,  soon  effaced  whatever  of  gratitude  he  had  at  first  conceived.  He 
readily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  English  nation,  which  was  irritated  by 
the  great  commercial  superiority  of  Holland,  and  a  jealousy  excited  by  its 
close  connection  with  France  at  this  period. 

ENGLAND  DECLARES  WAR 

It  was  not  till  the  22nd  of  February,  1665,  that  war  was  formally  declared 
against  the  Dutch;  but  many  previous  acts  of  hostility  had  taken  place  in 
expeditions  against  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  America, 
which  were  retaliated  by  De  Ruyter  with  vigour  and  success  in  1664.  The 
Dutch  used  every  possible  means  of  avoiding  the  last  extremities.  De  Witt 
employed  all  the  powers  of  his  great  capacity  to  avert  the  evil  of  war;  but 
nothing  could  finally  prevent  it^  and  the  sea  was  once  more  to  witness  the 
conflict  between  those  who  claimed  its  sovereignty. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  31st  of  June.  The  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II,  commanded  the  British  fleet,  and  had  imder  him  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  and  Prince  Rupert.  The  Dutch  were  led  on  by  Obdam;  and 
the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  English  by  the  accidental  blowing 
up  of  that  admiral's  ship,  with  himself  and  his  whole  crew.  The  loss  of  the 
Dutch  was  altogether  nmeteen  ships.  De  Witt,  the  pensionary,  then  took 
in  pcTson  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  soon  equipped;  and  he  gave 
a  high  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  genius  to  a  pursuit  previously  unknown,  by 
the  rapui  knowledge  and  the  practical  improvements  he  introduced  into  some 
of  the  most  intricate  branches  of  naval  tactics. 

[i  Without  di>rla ration  of  war  tho  EnprliBh  noized  180  Datcb  meTchantinen  In  their  porta 
The  formal  declaration  did  not  follow  for  some  months,  March  4,  1666.] 
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Immense  efforts  were  now  made  by  England,  but  with  a  very  questionable 
policy,  to  induce  Louis  Xl\^  to  join  in  the  war.  Charlts  ufT€n?d  to  allow  of 
nifl  acquiring  the  whole  of  the  Spanieb  Netherlands,  pruvidt^i  he  would  leave 
him  without  interruption  to  destroy  the  Dutch  navy  (aiul,  consequently, 
their  comnierce),  in  Uie  by  no  means  certain  expectation  tliat  its  advantages 
would  all  fall  to  the  sliare  of  England,  But  the  king  of  Fnuice  resolved  to 
support  the  republic.  The  king  of  Denmark^  too,  fonnod  an  alliance  with 
them,  after  a  series  of  the  most  strangt^  tergiversations,  Spain,  reduced  to 
feebleness,  and  nienaceii  with  invaiiion  by  France,  showed  no  alacrity  to 
meet  with  Charles^  overtures  for  an  offensive  treaty.  Galen,  biMliop  of  M  inhslt?r> 
a  restless  prelate,  was  the  only  ally  he  could  acquire.  This  bishop^  at  the  head 
of  a  tumultuous  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men^ 
penetrated  into  Friesland ; 
but  six  thou^nd  French 
were  despatched  by  Louva 
to  the  assistance  of  the 
republic,  and  this  unixy- 
tent  invasion  was  easily 
repelled. 

The  rejpubliCp  encour- 
aged by  all  these  favour- 
able circunwtanccs,  re- 
solved to  |>ut  forwartl  its 
utmost  energies.  Inter* 
nal  discords  were  once 
more  appeased;  the  har- 
bours were  crowded  with 
merchant  ships;  the 
young  prince  of  Orange 
had  put  Iiimself  under 
the  tuition  of  the  states 
of  Holland  and  of  De 
Witt,  who  faithfully  exe- 
cuted his  trurtt;  and  Do 
lluyter  was  ready  to  lead  on  the  fleet.  The  English,  in  spite  of  the  drea<lful 
cahimity  of  tlie  great  fire  of  London^  the  plague  which  deHf>lated  the  city,  and 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  T>art  of  France,  prepared  boldly  for  the  shock,^ 


A  Ship  or  Di  HcrrkJi^«  Dat 


RICIiEft's  ACCOtTNT  OF  THB  GREAT  FOUH  DAVft'   BATTLE 
(JUNK    IITH-HTH,    1660) 

While  Holland  was  preparing  for  war  with  England,  En^cland  on  her  side 
was  arming  fi^atiiBt  Holland;  eiKhty-one  vefiaels  stoo<l  ready  in  the  Thami^ 
under  the^  command  of  Prince  Rupert  iuid  General  Monk,  dukt?  of  Allx*[Fiarle, 

De  lluyter  left  Texel  the  8th  of  June,  1066,  directing  his  cour»?  toward 
the  coast  of  England,  hoping  to  find  the  Enfrlish  fleet  there  and  give  them 
battle.  Arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  0tmit6  of  Dover,  he  gave  a  sigiiaJ 
for  all  the  captains  to  c^uiie  aboard  and  addres99ed  thein  in  the  following 
language:  "The  moment  of  combat  is  at  hand.  We  have  to  de^l  with  an 
enemy  full  of  pride,  and  preminiptuous,  who  seekF  our  destruction;  the  tsalva- 
vat  ion  of  Holland,  the  safety  and  hunoiu*  of  our  women,  our  chil<lrt*n,  our 
families,  ilepends  this  day  on  our  prudence  and  valour.  Let  us  efTace  the 
m.  w.  —  Yuu  xirr  tu 
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dishonour  which  we  suffered  in  the  defeat  of  the  past  year.  We  shall  meet 
with  a  vigorous  defence;  the  English  are  good  sailors  and  ^ood  soldieis, 
but  it  is  for  us  to  conquer  or  to  die.  On  our  side  we  have  justice  and  may 
hope  for  divine  protection.  Should  there  be  any  too  cowardly  to  follow 
my  example  they  will  find  a  shameful  death  in  avoiding  a  glorious  one." 
with  one  voice  the  captains  declared  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  then  returned  to  their  ships. 

The  Dutch  fleet  continued  on  its  way,  and  cast  anchor  the  11th  of  June 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Towards  two  in  the  momuie  the  advance 
guard  made  known  by  a  signal  that  the  enemy  had  been  sign  ted;  towards 
eleven  the  English  fleet  was  seen  advancing  in  order  of  batue.  ^  De  Ruyter 
had  sought  battle;  now  was  the  moment  to  which  he  had  aspired.  With 
that  coolness  which  always  marks  the  great  man,  he  gave  his  orders.  The 
officers  and  soldiers,  filled  with  admiration  for  their  commander,  resolved 
to  conquer  or  perish;  but  already  their  confidence  in  him  gave  them  the  pre- 
monition of  victory.  The  English  fleet  continued  to  advance.  Vice-Admiral 
Tromp,  who  was  in  the  advance  guard,  began  fighting  an  hour  after  inid-day. 
De  Ruyter  from  his  side  attacked  the  enemy  with  that  fierceness  which  was 
his  custom;  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  captains.  The  Elnglish, 
having  the  wind  on  one  side,  were  unable  to  use  some  of  their  guns.  The 
Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  made  good  use  of  their  batteries  and  crushed  the 
enemy.  The  fight  was  sustained  with  equal  valour  and  obstinacy  on  all 
sides.  Four  hours  after  noon  an  English  vessel  of  fifty  cannon  was  sunk 
by  a  broadside  from  De  Ruyter.  The  two  enemies  fought  in  this  position 
until  five  o'clock,  when,  the  English  changing  their  position  to  avoid  the 
reefs  of  Flanders,  the  squadrons  of  Lieutenant-Admirals  Evertsen  and  De 
Vries  taking  advantage  of  the  movement  attacked  them  with  such  impetu- 
osity that  they  succeeded  in  separating  them  and  capturing  three  vessels. 

Meanwhile  Monk  fought  with  a  courage  borderinSg  on  despair.  At  six 
o'clock  the  two  armies  were  still  fighting  and  it  was  only  the  coming  on  of 
night  that  finally  separated  the  combatants.  All  parties  busied  themselves  in 
repairing  the  damage  sustained  and  preparing  to  resume  the  fight.  At  dawn 
the  next  da)r  De  Ruyter  signalled  his  lieutenant-admirals  and  captains  to 
come  aboard  in  order  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the 
same  valour  the  fight  that  was  about  to  recommence.  Sunrise  revealed  the 
English  fleet  a  league  to  windward.  The  two  fleets  attacked  each  other  with 
equal  intrepidity.  De  Ruyter  on  approaching  the  English  drew  toward  the 
south  in  order  to  stand  upon  the  same  tack  with  them.  The  two  fleets  passed 
one  before  the  other  under  heavy  fire;  numbers  of  vessels  were  disabled.  A 
calm  now  rendered  them  inactive;  but  at  ten  o'clock,  a  fresh  wind  coming  up, 
the  fight  continued. 

At  noon  the  Dutch  were  so  close  that  De  Ruyter  gave  the  signal  to  board. 
This  brought  on  them  a  terrible  fusillade  of  the  English.  De  Ruyter,  fearing 
that  some  of  his  vessels  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  decided  at  once  to  suc- 
cour them  and  penetrate  the  enemy's  fleet  with  his  squadron;  hb  courage 
brought  him  through,  and  there  he  found  Tromp  who,  with  five  vessels,  had 
imprudently  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  English  fleet  and  who  would  have 
been  inevitably  overwhelmed  had  not  De  Ruyter  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
five  vessels  were  completely  disabled,  most  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  t^ether 
with  several  officers,  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  others  wounded.  ^  De  Ruyter 
drove  off  the  English,  brought  back  the  five  vessels  except  one,  which  had  been 
burned ;  the  other  four  being  useless,  he  had  them  towed  back  to  Texel. 

The  Dutch  fleet  now  gathered  round  their  general  and,  stimulated  by  his 
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coura^,  attacked  the  enemy  with  so  much  unpetuodty  that  six  of  their  ves- 
sels were  sunk  and  one  burned.  In  this  terrible  encounter  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  were  directed  against  De  Ruyter;  his  maintopmast  was  broken, 
and  fell  on  the  vessel  with  its  fla^  and  pennant.  The  latter  he  sent  to  Van 
Nes  with  orders  to  raise  it  with  his  flag  and  take  command  until  De  Ruyter's 
vessel  was  repaired.  De  Ruyter  dropped  back  and  Van  Nes  executai  his 
manoeuvres  with  such  prudence  and  valour  that  the  English  gave  up  the  fidit. 
The  Dutch  pursued  the  English  fleet  with  all  possible  speed;  the  latter  used  all 
their  experience  in  their  endeavour  to  reach  the  Tliames,  even  burning  their 


The  Arcrbrs*  Prizx,  •rowthq  SBmrmnTB  Cbmtubt  Oonumt 
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poor  sailing  vessels  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  seised  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Prince  Royal,  carrying  ninety-two  cannon,  commanded  by  the  English  vice- 
a<  liniral  ( Jeorge  Avscue,  ran  aground  on  a  reef  called  Galloper  near  the  Tliames; 
the  admiral  useilall  the  accustomed  signals  calling  for  aid,  but  in  vain:  the 
I^nglish  were  too  terrified  to  stop.  In  an  instant  he  was  surrounded  bv  the 
Dutch;  recognising  the  impossibility  of  defence,  he  took  down  his  colours. 
De  Ruyter,  who  in  the  meantime  had  repaired  his  vessel  as  far  as  possible, 
now  rejoined  his  fleet.  Fearing  that  the  Prince  Royal  would  but  prove  a 
bur(l(»n,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  sent  Ayscue  to  the  Hague. 

Hardly  was  this  expedition  achieved  when  the  Dutch  saw  twenty-five 
Ilnglish  vess(?ls  advancing  from  the  southwest.  They  were  commanded  by 
Prince  KuixTt,  who  had  detached  his  squadron  in  order  to  collect  several 
vess<»ls  at  Portsmouth  and  Plvmouth,  and  then  go  to  the  west  to  awiut  and 
fight  th(»  FnMich  who,  it  had  been  rumored,  were  coming  to  jom  the  Dutch. 
Not  having  met  them  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Endish  fl^t.  As  soon  as 
the  Dutch  saw  him  they  made  an  attack;  he  evaded  them  and  joined  the 
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remnant  of  the  English  forces  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  June.  Monk  mve 
him  an  account  of  what  had  passed  during  the  two  preceding  days.  They 
decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fight  the  next  day,  and  the  prince,  having 
the  freshest  vessels,  should  lead.  The  English  fleet  found  itself  in  possession 
of  sixty-one  vessels  of  war;  the  Dutch  had  sixty-four,  but  they  bad  passed 
through  a  conflict  of  two  days  and  all  the  crews  were  fatigued.  Their  other 
vessels  had  returned  to  Holland  with  the  captured  ships  to  be  repaired.  De 
Ruyter,  seeing  that  the  English  were  ready  to  re-conunence  hostilities,  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  attack.  His  courage  would  not  allow  him  to  avoid  danger. 
He  relied  on  his  example  exciting  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  to  their  best  efforts. 

The  fight  commenced  on  the  14th  at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  Dut<;h 
ships  penetrated  the  English  fleet  in  three  different  directions  and  dispersed 
some  of  their  vessels.  De  Ruyter,  drawing  back,  ran  to  the  south;  the  Eng- 
lish stood  in  for  the  Dutch.  This  manoeuvre  lasted  till  three;  the  confusion 
was  terrible  and  the  victory  remained  balanced  during  the  whole  day.  A 
Dutch  vice-admiral  named  Liefde,  in  conmiand  of  a  vessel  of  sixty  pieces, 
found  hhnself  at  the  mercy  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the  squadron  of  Prince 
Rupert,  who  commanded  a  vessel  of  eighty  pieces.  De  Ruyter,  whom  noth- 
ing escaped,  seeing  his  danger,  dispersed  the  enemy's  vessels  and  drew  the 
attack  upon  himself.  Still  the  combat  raged  on  all  sides.  De  Ruyter,  look- 
ing like  a  lion  who  had  been  made  furious  by  the  carnage,  now  made  the  signal 
to  board.  Simultaneously  the  heroes,  Tromp,  Meppel,  Bankert,  De  Vries, 
Van  Nes,  Liefde,  Evertsen,  etc.,  attacked  the  English,  pressing  them  so  closely 
that  disorder  was  created  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  This  was  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  after  a  fight  of  eleven  hours.  The  Dutch  pursued  them,  but  a 
heavy  fog  forced  De  Ruyter  to  give  the  signal  to  rally  and  retreat.  His  pru- 
dence would  not  allow  him  to  risk  exposing  his  vessels  to  collision  or  the 
danger  of  the  reefs.    He  conducted  his  fleet  to  Wielingen. 

These  three  encoimters  have  been  related  in  all  lai^uages,  and  all  coun- 
tries accord  praise  to  De  Ruyter.  All  eulogize  his  prudence,  his  ability,  and 
his  valour.  He  so  disposed  his  force  and  so  chose  his  position  that  the  English 
tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  his  fleet  or  put  it  in  disorder.  His  eye  was  every- 
where; no  movement  of  either  side  escaped  him,  and  his  simals  to  change 
position  or  board  were  alwajrs  given  at  the  right  moment.  He  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  pierce  his  enemy's  fleet,  double  on  it,  or  separate  their 
vessels  and  sink  them.  If,  through  an  excess  of  courage,  some  of  nis  captains 
went  too  far  and  became  the  victims  of  the  enemy's  fire,  he  would  rescue  them 
with  heroic  intrepidity;  he  was  the  soul  of  his  army  and  worked  the  way  to 
victory.  The  English  directed  several  fire-brands  against  him  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  destroyed  their  admiral,  the  Dutch  might  easily  be  concjuered. 

This  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  Dutch.*  Many  of  their  bravest 
oflicers  and  captains  were  lost  and  about  eight  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  number  of  wounded  amounted  to  1,150.  The  English  suffered  even 
greater  loss;  according  to  the  accounts  they  had  6,000  men  killed,  among 
which  number  were  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley  and  a  large  number  of  captains. 
The  Dutch  had  3,000  prisoners  in  their  ports.  The  English  lost  23  vessels, 
of  war,  of  which  17  were  burned  or  simk.  The  other  six  were  taken  as  prises 
by  the  Dutch./ 

P  This  engagement,  wbetlier  we  consider  the  skill  displayed  on  both  sldeo,  the  rwlonr  and 
obstinacy  of  the  combatants,  or  the  astonishing  physical  powers  which  enabM  tiiem  to  endnra 
such  prolonged  and  excessive  fatigue,  has  never  yet  found  a  parallel  in  history.  The  English 
historians,  following  the  old  style,  date  the  events  of  this  war  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Datch, 
who  adopted  the  new.c] 
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THE  ENGLISH  WIN  A  YICTORT 

In  less  than  three  weeks  De  Ruyter,  with  the  view  of  takinff  the  enemy, 
who  were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  by  surprise,  again  set  sail  towar£  the  English 
coast.  De  Witt  had  been  possessed  by  one  Samuel  Raven,  an  English  refugee, 
with  the  idea  that  if  a  landing  were  made  in  Endand,  liie  numb^  of  malcon- 
tents was  so  great  that  the  entire  overthrow  of  tne  present  government  would 
be  easily  accomplished;  and,  in  consequence,  the  purport  of  his  orders  to  De 
Ruyter  was  in  conformity  with  these  views.  But  tbe  admiral  very  soon 
found  that  the  project  appeared  far  more  ea^  of  execution  at  the  Hague  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames.  A  fleet  of  mty  vessels  stationed  at  Qfjuden" 
borough  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Dutch  to  advance,  except  at  imminent 
risk  of  destruction,  as  well  from  the 
enemy's  fire-ships  as  the  dangers  of  a 
navigation  with  which,  as  the  English 
had  removed  the  buoys  and  beacons, 
their  pilots  were  unacquanted. 

After  cruising  for  more  than  a 
month  about  the  coast,  De  Rujrter  was 
met  Au^t  4th,  between  the  North 
Foreland  and  Ostend,  by  the  English 
fleet  of  ninety  sail  under  the  com- 
mand of  Albemarle,  his  own  beinff 
eighty-eight  in  number.  Tlie  van  m 
the  Dutch,  under  Evertsen,  first  en- 
gaged with  the  white  squadron  of  the 
English,  commanded  bv  Sir  Thomas 
Allen,  when,  in  a  short  but  bride  can- 
nonade, Evertsen,  whose  father^  son, 
and  four  brothers  had  perished  m  the 
wTvico  of  their  country,  was  killed, 
with  Iliddos  de  Vries  and  Admiral 
Bankort.  The  death  of  these  oflScers 
spread  such  confusion  and  dismay 
tlirough  the  whole  squadron  that  it  fell  into  disorder,  and  Ix^an  to  retreat 
under  {)rcss  of  sail.  De  Ruyter  meanwhile  had^  followed  the  van;  but  a 
calm  (as  it  w^as  alleged)  preventing  some  of  his  ships  from  coming  up,  him- 
s^  If,  with  a  part  only  of  his  squadron,  had  to  sustain  the  vigorous  attack  of 
AllMMiiarle.  Tromp,  remaining  about  two  miles  in  the  rear,  was  engaged  with 
Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  when,  after  a  sharp  fire,  the  latter  retreated;  but,  as  it  was 
supposed,  only  with  the  view  of  separating  Tromp  still  farther  from  tiie  middte 
s(|ua(iron.  Though  strict  orders  nad  been  issued  to  the  whole  of  the  fleet  to 
keep  ius  close  as  possible  to  the  Admiral's  flag,  Tromp  continued  the  pursuit. 
leaving  De  Ruyter  with  a  few  vessels  to  contend  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  enemy,  whom,  however,  he  kept  at  bay  with  incredible  prowess  until 
night. 

At  the  (lawTi  of  day,  August  5th,  he  found  himself  with  no  more  than 
seven  ships  remaining,  which  the  English,  in  the  firm  expectation  of  captur- 
ing, surrounded  twenty-two  in  number,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  opened 
u|>on  them  a  terrific  fire.  Albemarle,  determined,  if  possible,  to  ^pace  his 
triumph  with  the  capture  or  death  of  his  gallant  foe,  pursued  him  with  unre- 
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mitting  ardour.  He  first  sent  a  fire-ship  against  his  vessel,  which  De  Ruyter 
avoided  with  admirable  skill;  when  several  English  ships  fired  upon  him 
together  a  tremendous  broadside  which  threatened  to  shiver  his  vessel  to 
atoms.  Then,  for  a  moment,  this  great  man  lost  the  equanimity  which  was 
never,  before  or  after,  seen  to  desert  him;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  God!  how  wretched  am  I,  that  among  so  many  thousand 
balla  not  one  will  bring  me  death." 

But  a  proposal  from  his  son-in-law,  De  Witt,  that  they  should  rush  in 
among  the  enemy  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  recalled  him  to 
himself.  He  felt  how  much  his  coimtry  yet  required  of  him;  and  resuming 
his  habitual  composure,  he  sustained  the  fight  with  immoved  steadiness 
during  the  whole  of  his  retreat  to  Walcheren,  a  retreat  more  glorious  to  him, 
as  it  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries,  than  the  most  brilliant  victory. 
The  loss  was  but  trifling  either  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  or  the  vanquished; 
many  of  the  Dutch  captains  having  retreated  in  the  early  part  of  the  action. 
Of  all  those  who  thus  misconducted  themselves,  one  only  was  punished;  the 
rest,  protected  by  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  their  friends  and  relatives, 
were  not  even  deprived  of  their  command.  The  most  pernicious  results  felt 
from  this  defeat  were  in  the  open  hostility  into  which  it  exasperated  the 
animosity  between  the  two  great  admirals,  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  each  of 
whom  bittorly  reproached  the  other  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity;  in  the 
divisions  it  occasioned  in  the  fleet,  nearly  every  individual  siding  with  the 
one  or  the  other;  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  services  of  the  former  to  his 
country.  The  circumstance  of  Tromp's  having,  on  the  morning  of  the  t»ttle, 
held  a  long  interview  with  the  lord  of  Sommelsdyk,  a  zealous  acUierent  of 
the  Orange  and  English  party,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  states  of  Holland 
that  the  motives  of  his  conduct  lay  deeper  than  a  personal  enmity  towards 
the  admiral,  and  they  therefore  prevailed  with  the  states-general  to  deprive 
him  of  his  commission;  a  proceeding,  however,  unjust  in  the  highest  degree 
towards  Tromp,  if,  as  his  partisans  asserted,  he  was  carried  awav  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  by  the  ardour  of  combat;  a  supposition  far  more 
conformable  to  his  character  than  that  he  should  have  acted  from  any  impulse 
of  treachery. 

The  states,  probably,  were  the  more  liable  to  be  impressed  with  suspicions 
of  this  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery,  about  this  time,  of  a  plot 
formed  by  one  Du  Buat,  together  with  two  magistrates  of  Rotterdam,  Kievit 
and  Van  der  Horst,  the  former  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  for  obtain- 
ing a  peace  with  England,  as  the  readiest  means  of  procuring  tne  elevation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  oflSce  of  captain-general.<^ 

THE  PEACE   OF  BREDA 

The  king  of  France  hastened  forward  in  this  crisis  to  the  assistance  of  the 
republic;  and  De  Witt,  by  a  deep  stroke  of  policy,  amused  the  English  with 
n(*gotiation  while  a  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out.  It  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  Thames*  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter,  and  all  England  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  Dutch  took  Sheemess,  and  bumra  man^  ships  of 
war;  almost  insulting  the  capital  itself  in  their  predatory  incursion.  Had 
the  French  power  jomed  that  of  the  provinces  at  this  time,  and  invaded 
England,  the  most  fatal  results  to  that  kingdom  might  have  taken  place. 
But  the  alarm  soon  subsided  with  the  disappearance  of  the  hostile  fleet; 

['  I>e  Rujter  sailed  as  far  up  the  Thames  as  Gravesend,  and  thzew  Londoa  into  grcal 
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and  the  signing  of  the  Pe^oe  ot  Breda,  on  tlie  10th  of  July*  1667^  extricated 
Charles  from  his  present  difficultipfl.  The  island  of  Polfrone  was  restored 
to  the  Dutch,  ana  the  point  of  maritime  superiority  was,  on  thta  occasion, 
undoubtedly  theirs. 

While  Holland  was  preparing  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  national  repose, 
the  death  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and  the  startling  aniliition  nf  Louie  AlV 
brought  war  once  more  to  tlair  very  doorsj  and  soon  even  furced  it  across 
the  threshold  of  the  republic.  The  king  of  PYance,  s(*tting  at  nought  hi» 
solemn  renunciation  at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  of  all  claims  to  any  part 
of  the  Spanish  territories  in  right  of  hi«  wife,  who  was  tlaught^r  of  the  late 
king,  found  excellent  rea»(>n;«  (for  ht^  own  satisfat^tion)  to  invade  a  maltTial 
portion  of  that  declining  monarchy.  Well  prepared  by  the  financial  and 
military  foresight  of  Colhert  for  his  great  design,  he  suddenly  poured  a  power- 
ful army,  unfitT  Tun^nne,  into  Brabant  and  Fhuidrrs;  quickly  over-ran  and 
took  possession  of  these  i^rovinces;  and^  in  the  space  of  tliree  wct*ks,  added 
Francne-Comt^  to  his  conquests.  Kurope  was  in  universal  alarm  at  these 
unexpected  measures* ;  ancl  no  state  felt  more  terror  than  the  rppublic  of 
the  United  Prc>vinc**s.  The  int<^n*iit  of  all  countries  seemed  now  to  require 
a  coalition  against  the  priwer  which  liatl  aban^toi^f^i  the  house  of  Austria  only 
to  settle  on  France*  'rhe  first  mea.Hu re  to  this  rffr'ct  was  the  signing  of  the 
triple  league  tjetw^een  Holland,  Swedrn,  and  Etigland,  at  the  Ha^r,  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1068.  liut  thin  provcii  to  be  one  of  the  most  futile  con* 
federations  on  record.  Cliarles  fell  in  with  llie  designs  of  his  pernicious,  and 
on  this  occa*=iion  purehaseil,  cabinet,  calle^l  the  Cabal;  and  he  entered  into 
a  secret  treiity  with  France,  in  the  vpry  teeth  nf  his  other  eiigagementK. 
Sweden  was  dist^suadtni  from  the  league  by  the  argvmients  of  the  French 
ministers;  and  Holland  in  a  short  time  found  it«elf  involved  in  a  double  war 
with  its  late  allies. 

A  base  and  piratical  attack  on  the  Dutch  Smynia  fleet,  by  a  large  force 
under  Sir  Robert  Holmes*,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1072,  was  the  first  overt 
act  of  treach(*ry  on  the  part  of  the  Knglisli  govpmment.  Tlie  att^^mpt  com- 
pletely failed,  through  the  prudence  and  valour  of  the  Dutch  athnirals;  and 
Charles  reap<  fl  only  the  double  Khanie  of  perfidy  and  defeat.  He  instantly 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  again.st  the  republic,  on  rejisoning  too  palpably 
false  to  require  refutation,  and  too  frivolous  to  merit  record  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  imp<jrtant  matter  from  our  narnjw  limit*.* 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  attending  Louis  XIV's  negotiations^  De 
Witt  had  bern  uneasy;  always  favourable  towaixl  thp  alliance  with  Franc^^ 
he  had  souglit  to  calm  thfi  latter V  irritation  againjst  Holland  growing  out  of 
her  belief  that  Holland  was  the  infrtigator  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Jan  De  Witt 
had  defended  his  country  with  haughty  modesty;  **I  am  not  sure/'  he  said, 
"whether  the  encounters  that  latterly  ha\T  brought  the  important  aJTaii« 
of  Europe  to  l>e  transaetf'd  in  Hollanil  an?  to  be  rcganied  a>^  a  benefit  or  a 
misfortune.  But  in  n*gard  to  the  partiality  toward  iSpain  of  which  we  are 
suspected,  it  shouhl  be  saiti  that  never  can  we  for^t  our  aversion  for  that 
nation;  an  aversion  suckM  in  with  our  mother's  milk  —  souvenir  of  a  Iiatred 
nourished  by  so  much  bloodshed,  flo  many  prolracteil  struggles,  For  my 
part,  no  power  Cf^uld  turn  my  inclinations  toward  Spain/' 

Hatred  against  Spain  was  not,  however,  so  ge.neral  in  Holland  aa  De  Witt 
pretended;  and  the  internal  dissensions,  ran?fully  fostered  by  France,  were 
gradually  undi^^nnining  the  armtocratic  and  republican  authority,  to  build 
up  the  influr^nce  of  tne  partisans  of  the  house  of  Nasoau.  Fatriotioalty 
far-seeing  and  sagacious,  Jan  De  Witt  had  long  cberiahed  a  pretenUnieDt  of 
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the  defeat  of  his  cause;  and  it  was  with  great  care  that  he  had  brought  up  the 
heu"  of  the  stadholders,  William  of  Nassau,  the  natural  leader  of  his  adver- 
saries. It  was  this  youne  prince  whom  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV  opposed 
to  De  Witt  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Provinces,  thus  strengthening  in 
advance  the  indomitable  enemy  who  was  to  triumph  over  his  glory  and 
conquer  him  by  defeats. 

It  was  decided  to  send  an  envoy  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  defensive  alliance.  Spain  at  first  regarded  the  overtures  of  Holland  with 
a  cold  and  doubtful  eye.    The  dread  of  French  invasion,  however,  decided 

them.  The  defensive  alliance 
between  Spain  and  Holland  was 
accomplished,  and  all  effort  on 
the  part  of  France  had  been 
powerless  to  break  it. 

Jan  De  Witt  kept  up  his  nego- 
tiations; the  treaty  of  Charles  11, 
with  France  remained  a  close 
secret,  and  the  Dutch  believed 
they  could  count  on  the  good 
will  of  England.  Charles  11, 
profiting  by  the  necessity  of  the 
states  to  serve  the  cause  of  his 
nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange,  had 
demanded  his  appointment  to  the 
captain-generalship,  held  hitherto 
by  his  ancestors.  The  prince  had 
already  been  recognised  as  first 
noble  of  Zealand,  and  he  had 
obtained  entrfe  to  the  council. 
Jan  De  Witt  turned  against  him 
the  votes  of  the  state  of  Holland, 
still  preponderant  in  the  repubUc. 
"  The  grand  pensionary,' ' 
writes  De  Pomponne,*  "has 
nearly  smothered  the  murmurs 
and  the  complaints  raised  against 
him.  He  prefers  any  peril  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  —  his  re-cstablishment  on  the  recommendation  of, the  king  of  Eng- 
land. He  believed  the  republic  would  suffer  a  double  yoke  under  the  control 
of  a  leader  who,  as  captain-general,  would  aspire  to  the  acquisition  of  aU  the 
powers  of  his  fathers,  and  this  by  aid  of  an  ally  under  suspicion." 

The  grand  pensionary  was  not  deceived;  in  the  spring  of  1672  all  Louis 
XIV's  negotiations  were  concluded;  his  army  was  ready:  at  last  he  was 
about  to  crush  the  little  state  that  so  long  had  stood  between  him  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  projects.* 


Jan  De  Witt 
1625-1672) 


WAR  WITH  LOUIS  XIV   (1672) 

Louis  soon  advanced  with  his  army,  and  the  contingents  of  Miinster  and 
Cologne,  hia  allies  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  170,000  men,  conmianded 
by  Cond(5,  Turcnno,  Luxemburg,  and  others  of  the  greatest  generals  of  France. 
Never  was  any  country  less  prepared  than  were  the  United  Provinces  to 
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resist  this  fonnitiable  aggrfps'iniu  ThHr  anny  wa^i  a*  naught;  their  long 
cessation  of  military  operatinnfl  by  land  having  totally  demoralisfHl  that  once 
invincible  bmnch  of  their  forces.  No  general  existed!  who  kii**w  any  Ihinff 
of  the  practice  of  war.  Their  very  stores  of  animimition  had  been  delivered 
over,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  to  the  enemy  who  now  prepared  to  overwhelm 
them.  De  Witt  was  severely,  and  not  quite  unjustly  blamed  for  having 
suffered  the  coimtry  to  be  iliim  taken  by  surprise,  utterly  tiofencclcti«,  and 
apparently  without  resource.  Envy  of  his  uncommon  merit  aggravated 
the  just  compiiiints  against  his  error.  But,  above  all  things^,  the  popular 
affection  to  the  young  prince  thrratened,  in  w^me  great  conviusinn^  the  over- 
throw of  the  p<>nsionary,  who  w^ae  considered  eminently  hostile  tu  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Orange  .0 

The  prince  of  Oran^  poewRsed  neither  foires  nor  authority  equal  to 
those  of  nis  opponent.  De  Ruyter  wek  hard  put  to  it  for  amnmmtion  in  the 
struggle  already  entered  u\k)U  tigaiimt  the  French  and  Kuglii«li  (leet«.  But 
it  was  not  by  sea  or  through  his  lieutenants  that  J,o\U9  pro{Kj9t*d  to  conquer; 
he  arrived  in  persrm  on  the  bankf*  of  the  Rhine,  to  march  s?traight  at  the  heart 
of  Holland.  Jan  De  Witt  proposed  to  evacuate  the  Hague  and  carry  the 
seat  of  govennnrnt  to  Amsterdam;  the  prince  of  Orange  abandoned  UtR^cht, 
which  was  innucHliately  occupiefi  by  the  French* 

A  deputat.itm  waa  aent,  June  22tulj  to  the  kinf^V  heaflquartera  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  Kame  day,  Jan  De  Witt  waa  sUibb<rd  in  the  Hague  by  an  aRfiassin. 
while  the  city  of  Aiuiilerdam,  almost  rcsotveil  to  surrender  and  ready  to  send 
her  delegates  to  the  F'rench  king,  turned  midden ly  atH>ut  and  took  ui>  the 
rfile  of  resistenee.  AH  the  sluice-gates  w(?rc  opened  and  the  dikes  broken: 
Amsterdam  floateii  on  the  boi$om  of  the  tide, 

Louis'  amf>ition  woukl  not  allow  of  his  accepting  the  propfiKitionB  of  the 
deputies  sent  him  by  the  stAtes^neral;  he  deeired  altogetiier  to  exterminate 
the  Dutch:  he  exacte<l  in  addition  the  ce*winn  of  jtouth  UrMrrlnnd,  the  13 land 
of  Bonunel,  twenty-four  million  franciSj  the  re-4.^tabljj«)jment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  an  amiual  envoy  ehargefl  with  thanks  to  the  kin^  for  having 
for  the  Seconal  time  brought  peace  to  the  IvOw  Countries*  This  was  going 
too  far;  while  the  deputieji  pondered,  death  at  their  hearts,  the  Dutch  nation 
arose. 

Since  the  })eginning  of  the  war  the  party  of  the  house  of  Oranp*  hat!  not 
ceased  to  gain  gn  ju  nd .  Jan  De  Witt  had  been  accui^  of  being  t  he  author  of  all 
the  country^H  tni^sfortunes.  The  people  noij^ily  <lemande<]  the  re-f^j^tjiblish- 
nient  of  the  staflhoIderRhip,  liitt^y  al^olished  by  the  prewumptuoui^ly  named 
Perjx^tual  Edict ,  Dordrt*ch t ,  the  home  of  the  De  Witt***  had  given  the  ttignal  for 
insurrection.  Oomelis  De  Witt,  confined  to  his  hoiif*f»  by  illness,  hatl  been  pre* 
vailed  upon  by  his  family  to  sign  the  municipal  act  which  would  destroy  his 
brother^s  work.  Tlic  contjigion  spread  from  city  to  city,  fnim  province  to 
province;  on  July  4th,  the  stalej*-ceneral  named  Willian)  of  Oranpe  stad- 
holder,  captain-general,  and  atlmiral  of  the  union:  the  national  instinct  hml 
fixed  upon  the  saviour  of  the  country  and  eagerly  tendered  him  the  reins 
of  state. 

William  of  Orange  was  barely  lwenty*two  yeArs  old  when  revolutionary 
fortune  set  him  all  at  onre  at  the  head  of  an  enemy-ridden,  iievastatetl,  nearly 
overwhelmed  country;  but  his  mind  and  wml  were  equal  to  the  difficult  tjwk 
set  Ix^forc  him.  He  haughtily  rejected  all  propositions  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  king  bv  Pieter  De  Oroot*  All  1  Inl!an<l  followed  the  exani)>Ie  of  Amster- 
dam: the  (liL^s  were  broken;  the  troops  of  the  electors  of  Brandenbuiig  and 
of  Saxony  a<lvanced  to  the  aid  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  Uie  emperor 
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signed  with  these  two  princes  a  defensive  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Louis,  recalled 
to  France  by  his  interests  and  his  pleasures,  left  the  command  of  his  army 
to  Turenne  and  departed. 


GUIZOT  S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   FATE  OF  THE  BROTHERS  DE  WTIT 

Like  his  country  melancholy  and  defeated,  Jan  De  Witt  resigned  his 
office  as  pensionary  counsellor  to  Holland.  He  was  inunediately  replaced 
by  Gaspard  Fagcl,  passionately  devoted  to  the  prince  of  Oran^.     Comelis 

De  Witt,  so  lately  united  with  his 
brother  in  the  public  confidence, 
was  now  dragged  to  the  Hague 
like  a  criminal/ upon  the  accusa- 
tion by  a  wretched  barber  of 
having  conspired  for  the  assas- 
sination of  tne  prince  of  Orange. 
In  vain  did  the  ma^strates  of 
Dordrecht  claim  their  ri^ht  of 
jurisdiction  over  their  citizen: 
Comelis  De  Witt  was  put  to  the 
torture  to  extract  a  confession. 
"They  cannot  make  me  confess 
what  I  have  never  even  dreamed 
of,"  he  answered,  while  the  pul- 
leys were  dislocating  his  joints. 
His  judges,  confoimded,  heard 
him  repeat  the  ode  of  Horace : 


Juatum  et  tewieem  proponii  virum. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  they 
carried  him,  broken  but  imcon- 
quered,  back  to  his  dungeon.  The 
court  condemned  him  to  banish- 
ment. 

His  accuser  Tichelaer  was  not 
yet  satisfied.  Soon,  at  his  insti- 
gation, crowds  gathered  aroimd  the  prison,  cursine  the  judges  for  their  clem- 
ency. "They  are  the  real  traitors,  cried  Tichelaer:  "but  let  us  first  be 
avenged  upon  those  already  within  our  grasp."  Jan  had  been  lured  to  the 
prison  by  a  message  purportmg  to  come  from  his  brother.  In  vain  his  daughter 
implored  him  to  ignore  it. 

"What  do  you  here?"  cried  Ciomelis,  upon  seeing  his  brother.  "Did 
you  not  send  for  me?"  "Certainly  not!"  "Then  we  are  lost,"  said  Jan 
De  Witt  calmly. 

The  tumult  outside  increased.  So  far  a  body  of  cavalry  had  succeeded 
in  maintaining  order.  All  at  once  a  rumour  was  afloat  that  the  peasants  of 
the  surrounding  country  were  on  their  way  to  the  Hague  to  pillage  it:  the 
estates  ordered  the  count  de  Tilly  to  march  against  them.  The  brave  soldier 
demanded  a  written  order:  "IotJey,"hesaid;  "but  the  brothers  are  doomed." 
Scarcely  had  the  troops  departed  when  the  doors  of  the  prison  were  forced. 
The  ruward,  torture-spent,  was  stretched  upon  his  cot,  his  brother  seated 
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Hall  of  the  Knights,  near  the  Dkath-plaoe  of 
De  Witts 
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beside  hiin  rrading  aloud  from  the  Bible.  The  crowd  precipitated  it«elf  into 
the  room  crying,  '* Traitors,  prepare  to  die!"  Both  Wf^rr  dragged  out.  They 
embraced.  Conielis,  struck  from  behind,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  «taint. 
His  brother,  nmning  int>o  the  street  t^j  (iefend  him^  rrceive<J  a  bl<jw  in  the 
face  from  a  pick.  The  niwnrd  waa  aheady  dead.  The  ais^aKsin^  flung  Iheni- 
selves  upon  Jan,  who,  lo^infr  nothing  of  his  calm  and  courage,  raisetl  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  opened  li is  rnoutn  to  pray,  when  a  laat  blow  felltni  him, 
"The  Perpetual  Edict  is  down  I"  ahriekt^d  the  assaxsins,  heaping  insulti*  and 
maledictions  u[K)n  the  two  corpfies.  It  wa.**  not  till  nightfall,  and  aft^r  infinite 
trouble  in  rrougnisin;i  the  disfigurcil  countenances  of  his  sous,  that  the  unlmppy 
Jacob  De  Witt  wa*  able  to  carry  away  the  l)odic«. 

William  of  Orange  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  Hague,  too  late  for  \w 
own  glory  and  for  the  punitiluuent  of  the  obscure  aflaaaflins,  whom  he  allowed 
to  escape.     The  corwtnietors  of  the  plot  obtained  apixiintmenta  and  rewanU* 

During  twenty  yean?  Jan  De  Witt  had  sUKjd  fur  the  noblest  expression 
of  the  tra(iitionariK>liry  of  his  countr>%  Long  faithful  to  the  French  alliance, 
he  attempted  to  armi^t  Louis  XIV  m  hift  dangerouM  kucccssi^jw.  Conscious 
of  the  perils  in  come,  lie  overlookerl  thnsp  at  hand,  He  belie vei.i  too  much 
and  for  ton  long  in  the  influence  of  negotiations  and  the  possibility  of  regaining 
the  friend^^lup  of  France.  That  which  he  had  hoped  for  hi«  country  escapee! 
him  within  and  without:  Holland  was*  crushed  by  France,  and  the  aristocratic 
republic  was  ilefeated  by  the  democratic  monart^hy,  lietween  the  two  he 
was  unable  to  divine  that  constitutional  monarchy,  freely  chown,  which 
should  gain  for  hii*  country  the  indeiiendence,  the  pronperity,  and  the  onler 
for  which  he  hatl  Inlj^jurt'd, 

As  fearlcMs  and  far-seeing  a  politician  as  Coli(5;uy,  like  him  twic-e  struck 
by  the  assaj^in,  Jan  De  Witt  retains  his  place  in  history  as  the  unique  niodeJ 
of  a  great  republican  leader,  hone«t  and  capable,  pmud  and  modest,  up  to 
the  tmie  when  other  **miitcd  provincps,'*  struj^ling  like  UoUatul  for  tneir 
liberty,  furnished  him  a  rival  to  the  purity  of  hw  glory  in  the  perBon  of  their 
governor,  Gt^neral  GrotTjn  Wa^^hington* 

In  its  brutal  ingratitude  the  inistinct  of  the  Dutch  people  clearly  divined 
the  situation :  Jan  l)e  Witt  would  have  been  anhihilated  in  tne  5truggle  again>«t 
France;  William  of  Orange,  prince,  fKnlitician,  an<l  soldier,  yras  al^te  to  save 
tlie  necks  of  Europe  and  of  hi«  own  country  from  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV,» 


CHAPTER  XV 
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The  massacre  of  the  De  Witts  completely  destroyed  the  party  of  which 
they  were  the  head.  All  men  now  united  under  the  only  leader  left  to  the 
country.  William  showed  himself  well  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  of  his  heroic 
blood.  He  turned  hia  whole  force  against  the  enemy.  He  sought  nothing 
for  himself  but  the  glory  of  saving  his  country;  and  taking  his  ancestors  for 
models,  in  the  best  points  of  their  respective  characters,  he  combined  prudence 
with  energy,  and  firmness  with  moderation.  His  spirit  inspired  all  ranks  of 
men.  The  conditions  of  peace  demanded  by  the  partner  kings  were  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  whole  nation  was  moved  by  one  concentrated  principle  of 
heroism;  and  it  was  even  resolved  to  put  the  ancient  notion  of  the  first 
William  into  practice,  and  abandon  the  coimtry  to  the  waves,  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  political  annihilation  with  which  it  was  thr^tened.  The 
capability  of  the  vessels  in  their  harbours  was  calculated;  and  they  were 
found  sufficient  to  transport  two  hundred  thousand  families  to  the  Indian 
settlements.  We  must  hasten  from  this  sublime  picture  of  national  desper- 
ation. The  glorious  hero  who  stands  in  its  foreground  was  inaccessible  to 
every  overture  of  corruption.  Buckingham,  the  English  ambassador,  offered 
him,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
Holland,  if  he  would  abandon  the  other  provinces  to  their  grasp;  and,  uinng 
his  consent,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  see  that  the  republic  was  rumed?  "  l£ere 
is  one  means,"  replied  the  prince  of  Orange,  "which  will  save  me  from  the 
sight  of  my  country's  ruin.    I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch." ^ 

Action  soon  proved  the  reality  of  the  prince's  profession.  He  took  the 
field,,  having  first  punished  with  death  some  of  the  cowardly  commanders 
of  the  frontier  towns.  He  besieged  and  took  Naarden,  an  important  place; 
and,  by  a  masterly  movement,  formed  a  junction  with  Montecuculi,  whom 
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the  emperor  Leopold  had  at  length  stui  to  his  aA'ni^tance  with  20,000  men, 
Groningen  repulsed  the  bishop  of  Muiiisti^r,  the  ally  ot  France,  with  a  loss  of 
12,000  men.  The  king  of  Spain  (such  arc  the  striinge  fluetuatioDK  of  i>olitipal 
friendship  and  enniity)  sent  the  count  of  Monterey,  governor  of  the  13elgtuti 
provinces,  with  10^000  men  to  supfjort  the  Dutch  army.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  also  lent  them  akl* 

The  whole  face  of  afTairs  waB  changeii;  and  Louiis  was  obliged  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests  with  more  rapidity  than  he  had  made  them. 


ENGLAND   WITHDRAWS   HIOM  TKR  WAR 

Two  desperate  battles  at  sea,  on  the  28th  of  May  and  the  4lh  of  June,' 
in  which  De  Ruyter  and  Prince  Rupert  apiin  distinguiiOied  themselves,  only 
proved  the  valour  of  the  combatant*;,  leavlnj;  victory  still  iloubtful. 

Elngland  was  with  one  common  frding  nshan^Hl  of  the  odious  war  in 
which  the  king  and  his  unworthv  ministers  had  engaged  the  nation,  Charles 
was  forced  to  make  peace  on  tne  conditions  nrotK>ftpd  by  the  Dutch.  The 
honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  tlie  Kngti^n;  a  regulation  of  tracie  was 
agreed  to:  all  poasessions  were  restored  to  tne  same  condition  ua  befort^  the 
war;  and  the  statesrgeneral  agreed  to  pay  the  king  800,000  patacoons,  or 
nearly  £300,000, 

mth  these  encouraging  results  from  the  prince  of  Orange's  influence  and 
example,  Holland  pcreevered  in  the  contest  with  France,     He^  m  the  first 

Elace,  niade  head^  during  a  winter  campaign  in  Holland,  against  Marshal 
lUxemburg,  who  had  succeeded  Turenne  in  tho  Low  Cfjuntries,  the  httter 
being  obliged  to  march  against  the  tmperialists  in  Westpluilia.  He  next 
BjdwBnced  to  oppose  the  gre-at  Cond^,  who  occupied  Brabant  with  an  army 
of  forty-fivf  thoui?and  men,  AfU^r  much  man(£uvring,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Orange  dii^playi^d  consuimnate  Lalent,  be  on  one  only  occasion  cxix>fltvl  a 
part  of  ni^  anny  to  a  disadvantageous  content.  Oonde  seized  on  the  error; 
and  of  his  own  accord  gave  the  battle  to  which  his  young  opponent  could  not 
succeed  in  forcing  him-  The  battle  of  Seneffe  is  mnmrKablc!  not  merely  for 
the  fury  with  which  it  was  fought,  or  for  itu  leaving  victory  undecidt^d,  but 
as  being  the  last  combat  of  one  commander  anrl  the  first  of  the  other.  **Tl)e 
prince  of  Orange,"  said  the  veteran  CVind^  (who  had  that  day  exfKwed  his 
person  more  than  on  any  pnrvious  occ^LSion),  '*has  acted  *m  e\^c?ry tiling  like 
an  old  captain,  except  venturing  his  life  too  like  a  young  wjldier,'' 

The  campaipi  of  1675  offeretlno  remarkable  event,  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  great  pruuence  avoiding  the  risk  of  a  battle.^ 


THE  LAST  BATTLE  OP  DE  RimXR 

On  sea,  the  power  of  the  Dutch  nation  hatl,  from  the  lime  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  admiral-general,  gradually  declined.  Whether 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French,  during  the  lat<*  war,  liad  inspired  him  with 
a  contempt  for  the  naval  prowess  of  that  nation,  or  from  some  less  excusable 

[*  As  XLBtmX,  ib^re  U  ft  difI«r«Dc«  vf  U^d  ^myn  hi  the  dftt^^  4«»l  for  Uumm^  Witltw,  thet  Dulcb 
dating  them  June  7th  and  Jud»  Hih,  De  Kujl«r  h»tl  ttird  \n  vain  tu  block  the  moutb  of  tbo 
Thames  by  sinking  vc«*eia,  Tbe  English  flnallr  otnt^  oitt  with  a  aitpertof  forcw,  and  tbti  Ant 
encounter  waA  o5  Scboenereldt.  In  ihr^  wccmd  tbo  Kagllub  retired,  but  tbr  Dutch,  f«>arln|f  a 
ruse,  did  not  pumue,  in  a  third  eDCK>unt«rr,  in  thn  Tnxd),  August  lllh  [or  iflMJ,  thtr  KogUnb 
were  repulsed  m  an  i^/Turt  t^  capturv  tbtf  Eafit  Irutla  tI*M^t.  Th«t  KngLUb  capttirKMl  thc^  Lalauid  uf 
Tubago  and  touk  Tjur  mrrcLantiuen,  but  tho  DuU:h  ttf^t,  undt^r  Kverbwn,  Da|>turnJ  New  Vork 
and  took  or  haiik  itlitjUvo  of  the  Nowfutuidlaud  tthlpa.] 
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motive^  William  sent  De  Ruyter  to  the  Itfediterranean  with  an  jftwiffidrnt 
and  miserably-equipped  fleet  of  eighteen  ships,  to  make  head  against  an 
enemy  whose  force  consisted  of  above  thirty  sail;  while  the  aid  of 
the  Spaniards^  who  had  already  sustioned  a  severe  defeat,  was  utterfy  ineffi- 
cient. In  vam  did  De  Ruvter  remonstrate  against  tlie  rashness  €d  thus 
wantonly  exposing  the  flag  of  the  states  to  insult;  the  onlv  ans?r^  he  reomved 
was  an  imputation  that  he  b^an  to  grow  timid  in  his  old  age;  in  vain,  too, 
did  his  fnends  endeavour  to  persuade  this  noble-minded  patriot  to  refuse 

peremptorily  to    put  to 

^  sea  with  so  inadequate  a 
force.  It  was  his  duty, 
he  said,  to  obey  the  ec»n- 
mands  of  the  states;  and 
having  taken  a  last  fare- 
well of  his  familv  and 
friends,  to  whcnn  ne  ex- 
pressed his  convicticm 
that  he  should  never  re- 
turn, he  anbarked  at 
Hellevoetsluis,  and  with 
the  first  fair  wind  setsui 
for  his  destinatiim. 

He  encountered  the 
French  fleet  under  the 
admiral  Duquesne,  be- 
tween the  islandb  ci 
Stromboliand  Salina,  but 
without  any  decisive  re- 
sult. Haiong  effected  a 
junction  with  t^i  Spaiudi 
vessels,  he  came  to  a  sec- 
ond engagement  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  with  Du- 
quesne, who  had  likewise 
received  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  men-of-war  and 
four  frigates.  Almost  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  De  Ruyter  was 
struck  by  a  cannon  hall, 
which  carried  off  the  fore  part  of  his  left  foot  and  broke  two  bones  of  the  right 
leg.  He  continued,  however,  to  give  his  orders  with  undiminished  activity, 
and  concealed  the  disaster  so  effectually  that  neither  friend  nor  enemy  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Both  parties  ascribed  to  themselves 
the  victory;  the  relations  on  each  side  differing  so  widely  that  it  is  scarcely 

Cible  to  conceive  they  allude  to  the  same  event.  The  most  signal  defeat, 
ever,  would  have  been  a  far  less  grievous  calamity  to  the  Dutch  than  that 
which  they  had  to  sustain  in  the  loss  of  their  great  admiral,  whose  wounds 
proved  fatal  a  few  days  after  (April  29th,  1676). 

De  Ruyter  is  one  of  those  characters  whose  faultless  excellence  would, 
were  we  obliged  to  rely  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  biographer  and 

Eanegyrist,  almost  create  a  doubt  of  its  reality,  as  if  beyond  the  scope  of 
uman  nature  to  attain.    But  in  his  case,  the  highest  eulogiums  are  con- 


A  Patibnt  and  Doctor— Sb 
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firmed  to  the  full  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  political  opponents,  and  by 
the  dry  and  impartial  rcconU  of  history.  As  a  commander,  valour  was  hm 
least  qualification:  his  genius,  judgmerit^  and  foresight  were  equal  to  every 
emergency.  In  situatioius  where  temerity  was  wisdom,  none  could  be  more 
reckless  and  daring;  when  prudence  dictated  caution,  none  could  incur  more 
bravely  the  imputation  of  timidity. 

During  the  troubled  times  of  the  republic,  when  he  often  received  orders 
so  equivocal  or  contradictory  that  whatever  course  he  pursued  couhl  scarcely 
escape  censure,  he  nevftr  failed  io  adopt  such  as  both  rartiHanH  and  opponent^ 
agreed  in  pronouncing  wist^st  and  bt**)t,  Tlie  strict  discipline  he  inaintaiapd 
in  the  na\y  was  softened  by  his  pt^feet  equanimity  of  t^*niixT,  his  s^trict 
regard  to  justice,  his  humanity  and  affability.  The  purest  of  rt^ publics,  in 
the  purest  age  of  its  existence,  ctmld  never  iKia^t  of  a  citizen  of  more  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  disintero^tetlne.s8,  or  genuine  simplicity  of  manners,  Tlie 
honours  and  titles  of  nobility  heape<i  upon  him  by  nearly  every  prince  of 
Europe,  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  objn^t  of  the  resjK*ct  and  acfniiration 
of  the  whole  civilised  world,  never  in  the  slightest  degree  overcame  his  innate 
modesty.  He  gratefully  rt*fusf^d  the  numerous  invitations  he  rtrct*ived  to 
visit  foreign  courts^  and  retained  unchanged  through  life  the  frugal  estab* 
lishment  and  quiet  deportment  of  a  burgher  of  the  middling  class.  He  felt 
not  the  slightest  shame  at  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,*  but  was,  on  the  con* 
trary,  accustoiEietl  frequently  to  mention  it  in  the  presence  of  the  most  exidted 

Eersonages,  and  to  hold  up  his  own  example  to  the  sailors  as  an  incentive  to 
onourable  cxf^rtion. 

The  deficiency  of  his  early  edueatiun  was  compensated  by  the  quickness 
of  his  appr(*hension,  the  clearness  of  his  ideafl^  and  the  capacity  and  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory*  The  Utter  faculty  he  poswei^d  in  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  that  he  was  able  to  recall  exactly  every  cireumslanccs  even  the  most 
minute,  that  liad  occurred  from  the  time  of  his  first  i^oing  lo  »wa^  and  the  chris* 
tian  and  surname  of  every  man  who  had  siiiled  with  him.  Fr^^m  con  versa* 
tion,  he  rapidly  acquired  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Knglish,  and  French  lan- 
guages, so  a«  to  i^|>eak  them  with  elegance  and  fluency.  In  private  life,  the 
virtues  of  a  husband,  father,  friend,  and  citiit*n  shone  out  with  a  lustre  softer, 
but  not  less  brilliant,  than  that  which  adorned  his  public  career. 

Death,  which  he  ha^l  so  often  lookefi  ufxm  with  calmness,  came  to  him 
stripjx^d  of  it,s  terrors,  ami  tenninated,  without  a  pang  or  a  tttruggle,  his  exattetl 
and  blameless  career  of  nearly  seventy  yeans.  His  body  was  e[nl>ahneil,  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  fleet j  carriexi  to  Amsterdam  to  be  internal,  amidst  the 
tears  of  his  countrymen. 

The  suspicion  which  had  mflinuatwl  itself  among  the  p*_>ople,  that  i\m 
excellent  and  esteemed  servant  of  the  republic,  u  staunch  ami  faithful  tuihe- 
rent  of  the  l>e  Witt  party,  had  been  sacrificetl  to  Uie  jealousy  of  the  stadholder, 
contributeti  to  diminish  still  further  the  unbotmded  |3opuIarity  he  liad  at  first 
enjoyed,  and  which  the  discovery  of  his  auibitiou^  views  ujiun  the  sovereimty 
of  the  provinces,  and  tlie  constant  failure  of  his  military  enterprises,  nad 
already  considerably  undermined*^ 

This  year  (1676)  was  doubly  occupied  in  a  negotiation  for  peace  and  an 
active  pro?seeulion  of  the  war.  Louis,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  took  several 
towns  in  [k^lgium;  William  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  on  Mae* 
stricht.  Alxjut  the  Ix^ginning  of  \vinter,  the  plenipotentiariesof  the  several 
Ix'lligerents  aKsemhleti  at  Nimeguen,  where  a  congress  for  peace  was  held.   The 

*  In  early  youth  h«  ia  iirkftd  in  ft  rup^^jftrd,  ml  lh«  w«fM  of  a  ^tvwif  a.  dty^  ftud  wa«  Srrt 
bent  to  sea  a^i  a  cabin  bo j. 
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Hollanders,  loaded  with  debtis  and  taxes,  and  seeing  the  weakness  and  slow- 
ness of  their  allies  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  prognosticated  nothing  but 
misfortunes.  Their  commerce  languished;  while  that  of  England,  now  neu- 
tral amidst  all  these  quarrels,  flourished  extremely.  The  pnnce  of  Orange, 
however,  ambitious  of  glory,  urged  another  campaign;  and  it  commenced 
accordingly. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  1677,  Louis  carried  Valenciennes  by  storm,  and 
laid  siege  to  St.  Omer  and  Cambray.  William,  though  full  of  activity,  cour- 
age, and  skill,  was  nevertheless  almost  always  imsucessful  in  the  field,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  this  campaign.  Several  towns  fell  almost  in  his 
sight.^ 

WILLIAM  MARRIES  THE  PRINCESS  MARY  OF  ENGLAND  (1677) 

William  now  resolved  upon  making  one  strenuous  effort,  either  to  encage 
the  king  of  England  as  principal  in  the  confederacy^  or  induce  him  to  take  a 
more  active  part  as  mediator.  He  had  before  discovered  to  the  English 
ambassador,  Sir  William  Temple,  an  inclination  to  form  a  matrimonial  allianoe 
with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York;  and,  takine  the  opportunitv 
of  that  minister's  temporary  return  to  the  court  of  London,  ne  now  obtained^ 
through  his  mediation,  permission  from  the  kin^  to  pay  him  a  visit  for  the 

Eurpose  of  forwarding  his  suit  to  the  princess.  He  was  kindly  received  both 
y  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York ;  but  Charles,  who  was  to  the  f uU  as  anxious  to 
gratify  France  by  a  peace  as  the  prince  to  prolong  the  war,  desired  that  thia 
matter  should  first  be  taken  into  consideration.  6ut  the  proposal  met  with  a 
direct  negative  from  William ;  as  he  feared  lest  the  allies,  who  had  already 
taken  some  alarm  on  the  subject  of  his  visit,  should  accuse  him  of  having 
sacrificed  their  interests  to  his  own  ambition  for  this  alliance;  and  thou^ 
captivated  with  the  charms  of  the  Lady  Mary,  he  expressed,  with  strong 
symptoms  of  disappointment  and  vexation,  his  determination  of  inunediately 
taking  his  departure,  unless  the  business  of  the  marriage  were  first  concluded; 
observing  that  it  was  for  the  king  to  choose  whether  they  were  henceforth  to 
live  as  the  greatest  friends  or  the  greatest  enemies.  The  solicitations  of  Tem- 
ple and  the  lord-treasurer  Danby  at  length  induced  Charles  to  yield  this  point, 
and  within  a  few  days  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  to  the  great  and  imiversal 
joy  of  the  nation.^ 

THE  PEACE  OF  NIMEGUEN  AND  THE  AUGSBURG  LEAGUE 

Charles  was  at  this  moment  the  arbiter  of  the  peace  of  Europe;  and  thoueh 
several  fluctuations  took  place  in  his  policy  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  as  the 
urgent  wishes  of  the  parliament  and  the  large  presents  of  Louis  differently 
actuated  him,  still  the  wiser  and  more  just  course  prevailed,  and  he  finally 
decided  the  balance  by  vigorously  declarmg  his  resolution  for  peace;  and  the 
treaty  was  consequently  signed  at  Nimeguen,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1678. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  from  private  motives  of  spleen  or  a  more  unjustifiable 
desire  for  fighting,  took  the  extraordinary  measure  of  attackinj^  the  French 
troops  under  Luxemburg,  near  Mons,  on  the  very  day  after  the  signing  of  this 
treaty.  He  must  have  known  it,  even  though  it  were  not  officially  notified  to 
him,  and  ho  certainly  had  to  answer  for  all  the  blood  so  wantonlv  spilt  in  the 
sharp  though  undecisive  action  which  ensued.  Spain,  abandoned  to  her  fate, 
was  obliged  to  make  the  best  terms  she  could;  and  on  the  17th  of  September 
she  also  concludc^d  a  treaty  with  France,  on  conditions  entirely  favourable  to 
th(»  latter  iKJwer. 
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A  few  years  passed  over  after  this  pmod,  without  the  ooeurrenoe  of  any 
transaction  sufficiently  important  to  require^  a  mention  here.  Oiarlee  of  Ekig- 
land  was  sufficiently  occupied  bv  disputes  with  parliament,  and  the  disoovery, 
fabrication,  and  punishment  of  plots,  real  or  pretended  Louis  XIV,  by  a 
stretch  of  audacious  pride  hitherto  unknown,  arrogated  to  himself  the  supreme 
power  of  regulating  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  if  all  the  other  princes  were  his  vas- 
sals.   He  established  courts,  or  ehambers  of  reunion  ae  they  were  called,  in 

Metz  and   Brisac, 

wh  ich  ci  ted 
princes,  issued  de- 
crees, and  author- 
ised spoliation,  in 
the  most  unjust 
and  arbitrary  man- 
ner. Louis  chose 
to  award  to  him- 
self Luxemburg, 
Chiny,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion 
of  Brabant  and 
Flanders.  He 
marched  a  consid- 
erable army  into 
Belgium,  which  the 
Spanish  povemors 
were  unable  to  op- 
ix>se. 

The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  la- 
boured incessantlv 
to  excite  a  confed- 
eracy among  the 
othor  {)(:)wcrs  of 
EurojH*  against  the 
unwarnintable  ag- 
gr(^ssiona  of 
rVanco,  wjus  unable 
to  arouso  hiscoun- 
tryiiu'ii  to  actual 
war;  and  was 
forced,   instead  of 

paining  the  glory  he  longed  for,  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  twentv  years, 
which  the  states-general,  now  wholly  pacific  and  not  a  littte  cowanuv,  were 
too  happy  to  obtain  from  France.  The  emperor  and  the  kiiu;  of  Spain 
gladly  ent(Ted  into  a  like  treatv.  The  fact  was  that  the  peacew  Nim^suen 
had  disjoint<Ml  the  great  confederacy  which  William  had  00  miccesBiully 
brought  alx)ut ;  and  the  various  powers  were  htid  utterly  Jproetrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  inifxTious  Louis,  who  for  a  while  held  the  destiniee  of  Europe  in  his 
hands. 

Charl(\s  II  died  most  unexpectedly  m  the  year  1086.  ffis  mioceswr,  James 
11,  s<H»nied,  (luring  a  reign  of  not  four  years'  continuance,  to  rush  wilfully  head- 
long to  ruin.  During  this  period,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  maintained  a  moet 
circunis|MTt  and  unexceptionable  line  of  conduct:  steering  clear  of  all  inter- 

u.  w.  — VOL.  XIII.  St 
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ference  with  English  affairs;  giving  offence  to  none  of  the  political  factions 
and  observing  in  every  instance  the  duty  and  regard  whicn  he  owed  to  hi 
father-in-law.  During  Monmouth's  invasion  he  had  despatched  to  James 
assistance  six  regiments  of  British  troops  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service 
and  he  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  kind's  forces  agiunst  the  rebels. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himself  that  William  took  any  part  ii 
Endish  affairs;  for  he  was  more  widely  and  much  more  congenially  employee 
in  tne  establishment  of  a  fresh  league  against  France.  Louis  had  aroused  i 
new  feeling  throughout  Protestant  Europe,  by  the  revocation  of  Uie  edict  o 
Nantes.  The  refugees,  whom  he  had  driven  from  their  native  oounti; 
inspired  in  those  in  which  they  settled  hatred  of  his  persecution  as  well  a 
alarm  of  his  power.  Holland  now  entered  into  all  the  views  of  the  prince  o 
Orange.  By  his  immense  influence  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  great  oonfed 
eracy  called  the  League  of  Augsburg,  to  which  the  emperor,  Spain,  and  almoe 
everv  European  power  but  England,  became  parties. 

James  gave  the  prince  reason  to  believe  that  he  too  would  join  in  tlus  grea 
Toject,  if  William  would  in  return  concur  in  his  views  of  domestic  tyrannj 
ut  William  wisely  refused.  James,  much  disappointed,  emrcoocd'hia  du 
pleasure  against  the  prince,  and  against  the  Dutch  generally,  by  variou 
vexatious  acts. 

WILLIAM  BECOMES  KING  OF  ENGLAND   (1689) 


§: 


William  resolved  to  maintain  a  high  attitude;  and  many  applications ' 
made  to  him  by  the  most  considerable  persons  in  England  for  relief  agi 
James'  violent  measures,  which  there  was  but  one  method  of  untiring  effectual 
That  method  was  force.  But  so  long  as  the  princess  of  Oximge  was  certain  o 
succeeding  to  the  crown  on  her  father's  death,  William  hesitated  to  join  in  ai 
attempt  that  might  possibly  have  failed  and  lost  her  her  inheritance.  Bui 
the  birth  of  a  son,  which,  in  giving  James  a  male  heir,  destroyed  all  hope  ol 
redress  for  the  kingdom,  decided  the  wavering,  and  rendered  the  determined 
desperate.  The  prince  chose  the  time  for  his  enterprise  mth  the  sagacity, 
arranged  its  plan  with  the  prudence,  and  put  it  into  execution  with  the  vjgour, 
which  were  habitual  qualities  of  his  mind. 

Louis  XIV,  menaced  by  the  League  of  Augsburg,  had  resolved  to  strike  the 
first  blow  against  the  allies.  He  invaded  Germany;  so  that  the  Dutch  pr^Mir 
rations  seemed  in  the  first  instance  intended  as  measures  of  defence  agamst 
the  progress  of  the  French.  But  Louis'  envoy  at  the  Hague  could  not  be 
long  deceived.  He  gave  notice  to  his  master,  who  in  his  txun  warned  James. 
But  that  infatuated  monarch  not  only  doubted  the  intelligence,  but  xefused 
the  French  king's  offers  of  assistance  and  co-operation.  On  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber the  prince  of  Orange,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet 
of  five  hundred  vessels  of  all  kinds,  set  sail  from  Hellevoetsluis;  and  after 
same  delavs  from  bad  weather  he  safely  landed  his  army  in  Torbay,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1688.  The  desertion  of  James'  best  friends;  his  own  consterna- 
tion, flight,  seizure,  and  second  escape;  and  the  solenm  act  by  which  he  wss 
deposed— were  the  rapid  occurrences  of  a  few  weeks;  and  thus  the  mmdest 
revolution  that  England  had  ever  seen  was  happily  consunmiated.  Without 
entering  here  on  legislative  reasonings  or  party  sophisms,  it  is  enoudi  to  record 
the  act  itself;  and  to  say,  in  reference  to  our  more  inunediate  swject,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  Holland  and  her  glorious  chief  P^ng1a.nH  might  have 
still  remained  enslaved,  or  have  had  to  purchase  liberty  by  oceans  of  blood. 
By  the  bill  of  settlement  the  crown  was  conveyed  jointly  to  the  prince  and 
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princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  administration  of  government  to  remain  in  the 
prince ;  and  the  new  sovereigns  were  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  of  Febniarv,  1689. 
The  convention,  which  had  arranged  this  important  point,  annexed  to  tiie 
settlement  a  declaration  of  ri^ts,  oy  which  tne  powers  of  royal  prerogative 
and  the  extent  of  popular  privilege  were  defined  and  guaranteed.^ 

The  satisfaction  which  the  Dutch  experienced  at  EuEtving  given  a  sovereign 
to  so  great  and  renowned  a  nation,  an  event  calculated  to  add  strength  to 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  reli^on,  and  permanently  secure  to  themselves 
the  English  alliance,  gave  place  m  a  great  degree  to  the  not  groundless  appre- 
hension that  the  kinf  would  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  weaker 
state,  where  his  authority  was  unoisputedi  to  those  of  the  langer  and  more 
powerful.    Many,  who  considered  the  office  of  hereditary  stadnolder  incom- 

Eatible  with  that  of  King  of  England,  expected  that  he  would  reogn  the  former; 
ut  this  anticipation  was  disappointed  in  the  receipt  of  his  fiiit  message  to 
the  States,  informing  them  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne^  and  professing  that 
this  circumstance  would  in  no  wise  lessen  his  care  and  affection  for  them,  but 
enable  him  on  the  contrary  to  exercise  the  office  he  held  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces for  their  greater  service  and  advantage.  But,  notmthstanding  these 
fair  promises,  it  soon  became  evident  how  utUe  they  had  to  hope  for  either 
from  him  or  the  English  nation,  in  return  for  the  liberal  and  generous  asrist- 
ance  afforded  them  m  the  late  emergency.^ 

WAR  WITU  FRANCE 

William  now  presented  the  angular  instance  of  a  monarchyand  a  repuUic 
being  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual.  But  whether  as 
a  king  or  a  citizen,  William  was  actuated  by  one  powerful  principle,  to  wluch 
every  act  of  private  administration  was  made  subeeivient.  Inveterate 
opposition  to  the  power  of  Louis  XIV  was  this  all-absorbing  motive. 

A  sentiment  so  mightjr  left  William  but  little  time  for  inferior  points  of 

Eovemment,  and  everythmg  but  that  seems  to  have  irritated  and  disgusted 
ini.  He  was  soon  again  on  the  Continent,  the  chief  theatre  of  lus  ^orts. 
lie  put  himself  in  front  of  the  confederacy  which  resulted  from  the  congress 
of  I'trecht  in  1690.  He  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army;  and  till  the 
hour  of  his  death  he  never  ceased  his  indefatigable  course  of  hostility,  whether 
ill  the  camp  or  the  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  or  as  the  guiding 
s{)irit  of  the  councils  which  gave  them  force  and  motion. 

Several  campaigns  were  expended  and  bloody  combats  fought,  almost 
all  to  the  (lisiw  I  vantage  of  William,  whose  genius  for  war  was  never  seconded 
by  that  g(Kxl  fortune  which  so  often  decides  the  fate  of  battles  in  defiance  of 
all  the  calculations  of  talent.  But  no  reverse  had  power  to  shake  the  con- 
stancy and  courage  of  William.  He  always  appefu^  as  formidable  after 
(Icf(^at  as  he  was  before  action.  His  conq^uerors  gained  little  but  the  honour 
of  the  (lay.  Fleurus,  Steenkerke,  Neerwmden  were  succesinvely  the  scenes 
of  his  evil  fortune,  and  the  sources  of  his  fame.  His  retreats  were  master 
stn)kes  of  vigilant  activity  and  profound  combmations.  Many  eminent 
sieg(*s  took  place  during  this  war.  Among  other  towns.  Mons  and  Namur 
were  taken  by  the  French,  and  Huy  by  the  allies;  and  tne  army  of  Marshal 
\'ill(T()i  bombardeii  Brussels  during  three  days,  in  August,  1005,  with  such 
fury  that  the  town-house,  fourteen  churches,  and  foiu*  thousand  nouses  were 
reduc(Hl  to  ashes.  The  year  following  this  event  saw  another  undecisive 
campaign.^ 

William  engaged  Tromp  to  return  to  the  navy  and  resume  his  position 
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as  vice-admiral  and  appointed  him  in  1691  to  the  conmiand  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  navy.  Both  countries  hoped  much  on  seeine  once  more  installed 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  force  a  man  so  courageous  and  wble  as  Tromp. 

Europe  awaited,  expectant  of  great  achievements  on  the  sea,  the  cam- 
paign of  1691.  The  French  forces  were  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tour- 
ville,  who  had  given  in  numerous  engagements  striking  proof  of  his  ability. 
The  arming  and  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  carried  on  assiduously,  when 
the  death  of  Tromp  occurred.  A  mortal  malady  had  ended  his  life  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1691. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly  through  Holland  and  carried  con- 
sternation everywhere.  The  great  neecl  that  the  nation  had  of  him  made 
his  loss  felt  to  the  full  extent.  Comelis  Tromp  is  placed  justly  among  the 
naval  heroes  of  Holland.  He  gave  new  glory  to  the  name  already  made 
illustrious  by  his  father.  His  courage  was  an  incentive  to  his  countrymen, 
who  endeavoured  to  imitate  it.  It  was  always  he  who  attacked  the  enemy. 
Many  times  did  he  throw  himself  in  the  middle  of  an  English  fleet,  dispersing 
all  who  crossed  his  course;  attacking  always  the  vessel  which  seemed  most 
able  to  resist  him.^ 

During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  the  naval  transactions  present  no 
grand  result*?.  Jean  Bart,  a  celebrated  adventurer  of  Dunkirk,  occupies  the 
leading  place  in  those  affairs,  in  which  he  carried  on  a  desultory  but  active 
warfare  against  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and  generally  with  great  success. 

PEACE  OP  RYSWICK 

All  the  nations  which  had  taken  part  in  so  many  wars  were  now  becoming 
exhausted  by  the  contest,  but  none  so  much  so  as  France.  England,  thougK 
with  much  resolution  voting  new  supplies,  and  in  every  way  upholding  William 
in  his  plans  for  the  continuance  of  war,  was  rejoiced  when  Louis  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Charles  XI  king  of  Sweden,  and  agreed  to  concessions  which 
made  peace  feasible.  Every thmg  was  finally  arranged  to  meet  the  general 
views  of  the  parties,  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Ryswick.  On  the  20th 
of  September,  1697,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch, 
English,  Spanish,  and  French  ambassadors.  The  treaty  consisted  of  seven- 
teen articles.  The  French  king  declared  he  would  not  disturb  or  disquiet 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  whose  title  he  now  for  the  first  time  acknowleoged. 
Between  France  and  Holland  were  declared  a  general  armistice,  perpetual 
amity,  a  nmtual  restitution  of  towns,  a  reciprocal  renunciation  or  all  pre- 
tensions upon  each  other,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  inimediately 
put  into  execution.  Thus,  after  this  long,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  war, 
things  were  established  just  on  the  footing  they  had  been  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguon.  The  peace  became  general,  but  unfortimately  for  Europe  it 
was  of  very  short  duration. 

France,  as  if  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  renewal  of  hostilities,  still 
kept  her  armies  undisbanded.  Let  the  foresight  of  her  politicians  have  been 
what  it  might,  this  negative  proof  of  it  was  justified  by  events.  The  king 
of  Spain,  a  weak  prince,  without  any  direct  heir  for  his  possessions,  considered 
himself  authorised  to  dispose  of  their  succession  by  will.  The  leading  powers 
of  Europe  thought  otherwise,  and  took  this  right  upon  themselves.  Charles 
died  on  the  lat  of  November,  1700,  and  thus  put  the  important  (question  to 
the  test.  By  a  solemn  testament  he  declared  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
son  of  the  dauphin,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  his  successor  to  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Louis  inmiediately  renounced  his  adherence  to 
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the  treaties  of  partition,  executed  at  the  Hague  and  in  London  in  1608  and 
1700,  and  to  wnich  he  had  been  a  contracting  party;  and  prepared  to  miun- 
tain  the  act  by  which  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  V  bequeathed 
the  possessions  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  family  which  had  so  long  been 
the  inveterate  enemy  and  rival  of  his  own. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  on  his  part,  prepared  to  defend  his  chums;  and 
thus  commenced  the  new  war  between  him  and  France,  which  took  his  name 
from  the  succession  which  formed  the  object  of  dispute.  Hostilities  were 
commenced  in  Italv,  where  Prince  Eugene,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turira,  com- 
manded for  Leopold,  and  every  day  made  for  himself  a  still  more  brilliant 
reputation.  Louis  sent  hisgrandson  to  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  inheri- 
tance for  which  so  hard  a  ^ht  was  yet  to  be  maintained. 

Louis  prepared  to  act  vigorously.  Amons  other  measures,  he  caused  part 
of  the  Dutch  arm^  that  was  quartered  in  Luxemburg  and  Brabant  to  be 
suddenly  made  prisoners  of  war,  because  they  would  not  own  Philip  V  as 
kin^  of  Spain.  The  states-general  were  dreeidfully  ahrmed,  immediately 
made  the  required  acknowledgment,  and  in  consequence  had  their  soldi^s 
released.  They  guickly  reimorced  their  garrisons,  purchased  suppUcfl, 
solicited  foreign  aid,  and  prepared  for  the  worst  that  midit  happen.  T^v 
wrote  to  King  William,  professing  tiie  most  inviolable  attachment  to  Eng^cf; 
and  he  met  their  application  by  warm  assurances  of  support,  and  an  unmediate 
reinforcement  of  three  regiments. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  HI 

William  followed  up  these  measures  by  the  formation  of  the  eelebmted 
treaty  called  the  Grand  Alliance,  by  which  England,  the  states,  nnd  the 
emperor  covenanted  for  the  support  of  the  pretensbns  of  the  latter  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  William  was  preparing^  m  spite  of  his  declining  li^th, 
to  take  his  usual  lead  in  the  military  operations  now  decided  on,  and  almost 
all  Europ  was  again  looking  forward  to  his  guidance,  when  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1701,  leaving  nis  great  plans  to  receive  thdr  execution  from 
8till  more  able  adepts  in  the  art  of  war!^ 

DAVIES'  ESTIMATE  OF  WILLIAM  m 

William  had  to  sustain  a  life  of  anxiety  and  fatigue,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  foehlo  constitution  of  body;  betrayed  by  his  slight  and  attenuated  frame. 
though  in  no  degree  in  his  countenance,  which  was  clear,  animated,  ana 
si)arkling. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  he  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
c(»niinan(lor  in(lel)te<i  for  a  high  reputation  solelv  to  reverses  and  defeats, 
his  {KTuliar  constitution  of  mind  being  indeed  sucn  as  to  insure  for  him  both 
th(»  n» verses  and  the  reputation.  Deficient  in  inventive  faculty,  slow  of 
coin[)rehension,  hesitating  and  unready,  without  a  sufficient  d^^  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  opinions,  and  too  proud  to  endure  contradiction  or  adopt 
the  suggestions  of  others,  he  was  unable  immediately  to  perceive  the  skUrul 
combinations  of  the  great  generals  opposed  to  him  or  to  cope  with  thcdr  nq)id 
and  masterly  movements;  and  often  allowed  the  opportunitrjfr  for  action  to 
esca[K\  or  formed  his  plans  in  ignorance  of  some  point  which,  if  seiied,  would 
have  occasioned  them  to  be  wholly  different. 

In  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  discovery  of  errors  previously 
conmiittod  caused  in  him  neither  vacillation  nor  i^ypidieiision.    Roused 
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to  animation,  full  of  unwonted  fire  and  energy,  he  was  present  everywhere, 
and  exposed  himself  with  indifference  to  the  most  inmiinent  danffers.  In 
the  hour  of  defeat,  which  too  surely  arrived,  his  real  greatness  displayed 
itself;  it  was  then  that  his  dauntless  spirit  and  unshaken  firmness  of  soul 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  resources  that  were  yet  available; 
to  give  his  orders  with  the  same  composure  and  precision  as  if  advancing 
to  certain  victory;  and  to  convert  the  most  disastrous  rout  into  a  safe  and 
orderly  retreat. 

Considered  as  a  politician,  his  capacity  for  government  appeared  in  a 
verv  different  lig^ht  in  his  native  country,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  able 
and.  zealous  ministers,  and  in  England,  where  he  was  left  to  depend  more 
upon  his  own  resources.    In  Holland  he  had  merely  to  express  his  opimons, 

however  crude,  and  a  Fagel,  a 
Beveming,  a  Dykeveldt,  andf  a 
Heinsius  —  imquestionably  the 
first  statesmen  and  politicians  in 
Europe  —  were  ready  to  modify, 
to  improve,  and  to  render  them 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation; 
in  England,  where  he  had  few  or 
none  on  whom  he  could  depend 
for  information  and  assistance, 
and  where  the  slightest  influence 
gained  over  him  by  one  party  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  animosity 
of  the  other,  he  betrays  an  ex- 
treme deficiency  in  penetration, 
dexterity,  and  temi)er ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  recognise,  in  the  peevish 
monarch,  threatening  constantly 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  with 
it  the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused, 
the  steady  patriot  who  delivered 
his  country  from  the  miseries  of 
foreign  conquest  and  domestic  se- 
dition. Placed  by  circumstances 
in  the  position  of  a  restorer  and  defender  of  liberty,  never  was  absolute  mon- 
arch more  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  or  more  impatient  of  even  the  most 
legitimate  control. 

In  Holland,  where,  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  stadholderate,  the 
precarious  condition  of  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  that  unusual  authority 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  we  have  seen  him  take  advantage  of  it  to 
introduce  his  dependents  into  every  office  of  government  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  fill  them,  and  to  trample  under  foot  the  ancient  customs  and 
privil(?ges,  interv\^oven  in  the  welfare,  almost  in  the  very  existence  of  his 
country.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  affirmed  that,  had  he  left  a  son,  or  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  the  inheritance  on  his  relative  John  WiUiam  Friso,  the 
liberties  of  Holland  were  gone  forever.  In  England^  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  authority  than  the  nation  was  willing  to  grant  led  him  to 
appear  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  set  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  inflict 
incalculable  injury  on  his  affairs  by  entrusting  them  to  ministers  of  the  tory 
party,  whose  maxims  of  govermnent,  as  more  favourable  to  royal  prero«r 
tive,  were  more  acceptable  to  him  than  those  of  the  whigs;  but  wnom  ne 
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never  could  succeed  in  reconciling  to  his  person,  or  engage  to  serve  him  with 
fidelity. 

But  though  his  self-will  and  arbitrary  temper  might  have  inclined  him 
to  be  a  despot,  not  even  these  dispositions  could  ever  have  induced  him  to 
l)ecome  a  tyrant.  Too  magnanimous  at  once,  and  too  indolent,  to  conmiit 
acts  of  injustice  or  oppression,  he  would  have  obtained  absolute  power  only 
with  a  view  to  its  upright  and  beneficial  use.  His  lofty  and  noble  ambition. 
oxonipt  from  the  slightest  alloy  of  vanity,  rapacity,  or  cupidity,  was  directed 
to  none  but  the  most  praiseworthy  ends;  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
countries  he  governed,  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  balance  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  abasement  of  the  overgrown  power  of  France. 

In  steadiness  of  purpose  he  was  unshaken;  m  scrupulous  honour  and 
integrity  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  prince  of  the  world;  and  forms,  in  this 
respcTt,  a  striking  contrast,  as  well  to  the  habitual  insincerity  of  his  prede- 
cessor Charles  II  as  to  the  duplicity  and  faithlessness  of  his  contemporary 
of  France;  of  him  it  might  be  truly  aflSrmed,  as  it  was  erroneously  obeervai 
of  his  father-in-law,  that  his  word  was  never  broken.  So  high  was  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  universally  held  on  this  account,  that  the  Spanish  mmister. 
I)(^  Lyra,  was  accustomed  to  say  his  master  trusted  more  to  the  honour  and 
constancy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  than  to  any  treaties.  A  deep  and  fervent 
spirit  of  piety  was  in  him  united,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  sentiments  of 
unbounded  religious  toleration. 

Yet  with  many  and  great  virtues,  while  he  secured  the  esteem  he  failed 
to  gain  the  affections  of  mankind.  Raised  to  the  sovereign  power  over  two 
great  nations,  by  the  mere  force  of  popular  opinion,  and  hailed  by  both  as 
their  preserver  and  defender,  he  died  disliked  and  unlamented  by  the  one 
and  rather  res[x»cted  than  beloved  by  the  other;  a  circumstance  attributable 
(•hi(»fly  to  his  cold  and  reserved  manners  and  melancholy  temperament, 
Ik  irig  but  rarely  excited  to  cheerfulness,  and  then  only  among  a  few  of  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

But  if  he  took  no  pains  to  acquire  the  love  of  men,  he  was  equally  little 
affcHted  by  their  malice  and  enmity.  The  numerous  attempts  to  assassinate 
hirn,  |HTsist(Mi  in  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  never  excited  in  him 
the  slightest  (^notion  of  anger,  revenge,  or  fear;  firm  in  the  belief  of  predesti- 
nation InstillfMl  in  his  youth  by  his  ('alvinistic  teachers,  and  which  he  carried 
into  every,  even  the  smallest,  circumstance  of  his  life,  and  fully  persuaded 
that  not  all  the  |K)\ver  and  arts  of  enemies  could  hasten  his  destiny  one  single 
rnonicnt,  he  was  literally  ''not  afraid  of  what  man  could  do  unto  him.''  But 
though  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  when  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  th(^  advancement  of  his  interests  or  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  nninler  of  the  De  Witts  and  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  have  cast 
upon  his  ni(  niory  a  stain  which  his  panegyrists  have  in  vain   laboured  to 

etTaee. 

In  l)oth  the  instances  in  question,  the  impunity  that  William  secured  to 
the  [xriH'trators  of  the  crime,  and  the  friendship  and  countenance  with 
whicli  he  afterwards  tn^ated  them,  offered  almost  mcontrovertible  evidence 
of  his  guilty  participation;  and  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  unhappily,  the 
rernernhrance  of  the  defender  of  the  civil  and  religious  hberty  of  Europe  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  the  abettor  of  the  murder  of  the  illustrious 
De  U'itts  and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  confiding  Highlanders  of  Glencoe. 

But.  however  exceptionable  in  some  points  the  public  character  of  William, 
in  his  (loniestic  relations  it  shines  out  with  a  clear  and  undinmied  lustre.    His 
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purity  of  morals  and  general  pixipriety  of  oonduet  oontribiitedmuch  to  infuse 
a  new  tone  and  spirit  mto  the  sodety  of  England. 

The  consternation  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Fhivinoes  on  the  death 
of  William  was  exoessivei  smce,  from  the  known  prejudices  of  Que^i  Anne, 
his  successor^  against  the  whin,  nothing  less  was  exnected  than  that  an 
immediate  and  ^itiie  change  m  measures  in  the  Englisn  court  and  the  dtaso- 
lution  of  the  Grand  Alliance  would  leave  them  exposed  to  the  wbde  vengeance 
of  F^rance,  These  fears  were  speedilv  relieved  by  the  declaration  of  the  views 
of  the  queen,  who,  within  a  week  liter  her  accession^  diq)atdied  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  to  assure  the  states  of  her  detenmnation  to  preserve  all  the 
alliances  formed  by  the  late  king  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  France  vathin  just  limits;  and  to 
regard  the  interests  of  her  own  kmgdom  and  the  states  as  inseparable.  The 
states  of  Holland,  on  thdr  ade,  passed  a  resolution  that,  notwithstanding 
the  lamented  death  of  the  king  of  ^kigland,  they  were  determined  to  remain 
firm  to  their  allies,  and  prosecute  tite  war  with  their  whole  sfarraogth  and 
vigour;  and,  appearing  in  full  niunber  in  the  states-general,  induced  them 
to  adopt  a  ami£Ar  resolution.  The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
states  was  accordingly  renewed,  and  the  plan  of  the  campaign  projected  by 
\Vllliam  in  was  ccmduded  with  the  earl  of  Mariborou^b,  who  had  been 
appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  before  the  death  <rf  that 
monarch. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  that  those  dissensions  sprang  up  between 
the  duke  of  Marlbcmiugh  and  the  states'  deputies  in  the  camp,  which  have 
called  forth  the  bitterest  invectives  against  the  Dutch  from  the  Kngjish 
writers,  more  especially  his  biographer,  ardideacon  Ooxe.^  Marlborough  waei 
for  many  reasons,  anxious  to  make  the  Netherlands  the  principal  scene  of 
lu)st]litie3;  while  the  states  hoped,  by  acting  chiefly  on  the  ddtenave,  and 
confining  themselves  to  hindering  the  advance  of  the  French  troops,  and  to 
effecting  the  reduction  of  the  towns  which  served  best  to  protect  tne  United 
Provinces  against  invasion,  to  impel  the  king  of  France  to  turn  the  strength 
of  his  arms  to  Germanjr,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  thus  relieve  provinces  so  near 
their  own  boundaries,  in  some  measure,  from  the  miseries  of  war.c 

THE  STADHOLDERATE  ABOLISHED   (1704) 

William  was  the  last  of  that  illustrious  line  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
had  filled  Europe  with  admiration.  He  never  had  a  child;  and  being  himself 
an  only  one,  his  title  as  prince  of  Orange  passed  into  another  branch  of  the 
family.  He  left  his  cousm.  Prince  John  William  Friso  of  Nassau,  the  stad- 
holder  of  Friesland,  his  sole  and  universal  heir,  and  appointed  the  states- 
general  his  executors.^ 

While  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  were  in  progress, 
animated  debates  arose  in  the  states-^neral  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commander  of  the  troops.  The  states  of  Friesland  and  Groningen 
insisted  that  their  young  stadholder,  John  William  Friso,  should  be  created 
general  of  the  infantry;  a  demand  strenuously  opposed  by  the  remaining 
provinces.  The  states  of  Zealand,  accordingly,  objected  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  general,  not  nominal  only, 
such  as  the  tender  age  of  the  prince  would  render  him,  but  of  mature  years 
and  experience;  and  that  his  advancement  would  be  only  the  first  step  to 
the  renewal  of  that  form  of  government  which  neither  themselves  nor  the 
other  states  would  willingly  see  restored.    A  compromise  was  at  length 
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effected,  according  to  which  John  William  Friso  was  appointed  general  of 
the  infantry,  but  was  not  to  exercise  the  duties  nor  enjoy  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  till  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year. 

The  states  were  probably  rendered  the  more  reluctant  to  adopt  any 
measure  which  might  tend  to  advance  Prince  John  \(^lliam  Friso  to  tlie 
stadholdership,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  will,  bjr  which  William  HE  had 
ap|X)inte(i  him  his  sole  heir,  being  disputed  b^  the  king  of  Prussia,  grandson 
by  the  mother's  side  of  the  stadholder  Frederick  Henry,  who  had  bequeathed 
the  inheritance  to  the  heirs  of  his  daughter,  in  default  of  the  issue  of  his  son. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  mdulgence  of  any  hopes  which  the  Orange 

Earty  might  conceive  from  this  favour  shown  to  the  prince,  the  states  of 
[olland  were  the  first  to  propose  in  the  states-general  that  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual provinces  should  take  an  oath,  each  deputy  separate^,  to  preserve  tibue 
union  of  the  provinces  without  a  stadholder,  and  to  maintam  stdulily  all  the 
alliances  in  which  thev  were  at  present  engaged. 

On  this  occasion  the  states  ot  Holland,  instead  of  sending  their  deputies 
as  usual,  appeared  in  person,  and  in  full  number,  in  the  states-general,  a 
mode  to  which  thejr  constantly  afterwards  adhered,  and  which  procured  for 
them  a  weight  and  influence  in  the  federal  government  superior  even  to  that 
fonnerly  enjoyed  by  the  stadholders.  The  senates  and  councils  of  the  towns 
rosuiiiod  the  right  of  nominating  their  own  members,  a  dumfle  which  in 
Holland  was  effected  without  disturbance;  but  in  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  and 
Ovoryssel,  where  "the  regulations" — the  terms,  that  is,  on  which  these 

Crovincos  had  been  receiv^  back  into  the  union  after  their  conquest  by  the 
ing  of  France  —  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  late  stadholder  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  exorbitant  power,  the  struggles  between  the  party 
whom  he  had  sedulouslv  excluded  from  public  offices,  and  those  idiom  lonff 
posHOKsion  had  rendered  doubly  anxious  to  retain  them,  were  frequent  ana 
severe. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  changes  in  the  municipal  bodies  were  almost 
universiiUy  favourable  to  the  existing  government,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  five*  provinces  settled  itself  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  basis  as  after  the 
(l(^ath  of  William  II  in  1650.  The  principal  and  most  difficult  duty  of  the 
stadholder,  that  of  iK»rsua<ling  the  provinces  to  agree  to  the  subsidies  demanded 
by  the  counril  of  state,  was  now  fulfilled  by  tne  states  of  Holland  throu^ 
the  nuMliurn  of  their  i)onsionary,  whose  office  thus  acquired  new  dignity  and 
iTiiIK)rtanc(\  whil(»  his  influence  became  more  extensive  in  the  state^general.^ 
The  d(»lilKTations  which,  sinee  the  death  of  the  stadholder,  had  been  tardy 
and  vaeillating,  now  gra<lually  assumed  a  character  of  greater  firmness  and 
vipjour;  and  n(»v(T,  perhaps,  were  the  measures  of  the  government  more 
distinguished  l)y  wisdom,  energy,  and  justice,  than  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  war.c 

THE  TRIUMVIRATE   AGAINST  FRANCE 

The  joy  in  France  at  William's  death  was  proportionate  to  the  grief  it 
created  in  Holland;  and  the  arrogant  confidence  of  Louis  seemed  to  know 
no  lM)unds.  *' I  will  punish  these  audacious  merchants,"  said  he,  wiUi  an 
air  of  disdain,  when  he  read  the  manifesto  of  Holland;  not  foreseeing  that 
thos<*  he  affected  to  despise  so  much  would,  ere  long,  conmiand  in  a  great 

'  Tlio  infltionro  of  tho  RUtes  of  Holland  in  the  states-general  was  obtained  ehieflj  hf  a 
ru^toin  tlioy  liad  of  advancinfi^  monejr  to  the  poorer  prorinoes,  when  anaUe  to  paj  their  quotas 
to  t}u>  L^'n<>rality  ;  and.  in  the  name  wajr,  Amsterdam  was  aoeustomed  to  ezMCoae  a  preponder- 
anrc  over  tho  nmaller  towns  In  the  states  of  HoUand. 
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measure  the  destinies  of  his  crown.  Many  of  the  northern  princes  were  with- 
iield,  by  various  motives,  from  entering  into  the  contest  with  France,  and 
its  whole  bnmt  devolved  on  the  original  members  of  the  grand  alliance. 
The  generals  who  carried  it  on  were  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  The 
former,  at  its  commencement  an  earl,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  duke,  was  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Dutch  and  English  forces.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  powerful  genius,  both  as  warrior  and  pohtician.  A  pupil 
of  the  great  Turenne,  his  exploits  left  those  of  his  master  in  the  shade.  No 
commander  ever  possessed  m  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  forming  vast 
designs,  and  of  carrying  them  into  effect  with  consummate  skill;  no  one  dis- 
played more  coolness  and  courage  in  action,  saw  with  a  keener  eye  the  errors 
of  the  enemy,  or  knew  better  how  to  profit  bv  success.  He  never  laid  siege 
to  a  town  that  he  did  not  take,  and  never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  gain. 

Prince  Eugene  joined  to  the  highest  order  of  personal  bravery  a  profound 
judgment  for  the  ^and  movements  of  war,  and  a  capacity  for  the  most  minute 
of  the  minor  details  on  which  their  successful  issue  so  often  depends.  United 
in  the  same  cause,  these  two  great  generals  pursued  their  course  without  the 
least  misunderstanding.  At  the  close  of  each  of  those  successive  campaigns, 
in  which  they  reaped  such  a  full  harvest  of  renown,  they  retired  together  to 
the  Hague,  to  arrange,  in  the  profoundest  secrecy,  the  plans  for  the  next 
years'  operations,  with  one  other  person,  who  formed  the  great  point  of  union 
between  them,  and  completed  a  triumvirate  without  a  parallel  m  the  history 
of  political  affairs.  This  third  was  Heinsius,  one  of  those  great  men  produced 
by  the  republic  whose  names  are  tantamount  to  the  most  detailed  eulogium 
for  talent  and  patriotism.  Every  enterprise  projected  by  the  confederates 
was  deliberately  examined,  rejected,  or  approved  by  these  three  associates, 
whose  strict  union  of  purpose,  disowning  all  petty  rivalry,  fonned  the  centre 
of  counsels  and  the  source  of  circimistances  finally  so  fatal  to  Fiance. 

The  war  began  in  1702  in  Italy,  and  Marlborough  opened  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Brabant  also  in  that  year.  For  several  succeeding  years  the  con- 
federates pursued  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  the  details  of  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  portion  of  oiur  history.  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Ouden- 
arde,  and  Malplaquet,  are  names  that  speak  for  themselves,  and  tell  their 
own  tale  of  glory.  The  utter  humiliation  of  France  was  the  result  of  events  in 
which  England  was  joined  in  the  strictest  union  with  Holland,  and  the  impet^ 
uous  valour  of  the  successor  to  the  title  of  prince  of  Oran^  was,  on  many 
occasions,  particularly  at  Malplaquet,  supported  by  the  devotion  and  gallantr}' 
of  the  Dutch  contingent  in  tiie  allied  armies.  Tlie  naval  affairs  of  Holland 
offered  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  states  had  always  a  fleet  ready  to  sup- 
port the  English  in  their  enterprises;  but  no  eminent  admiral  arose  to  rival 
the  renown  of  Rooke,  Byng,  Benbow,  and  otiiers  of  their  allies.  The  first 
of  those  admirals  took  Gibraltar,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  England.*  The  great  earl  of  Peterborough  carried  on  the  war  with 
splendid  success  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  supported  occasionally  by  the  Enelish 
fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  that  of  Holland  under  admirals  Alle- 
monde  and  Wapenaer. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  haughty  and  long-time  imperial  Louts 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliation  that  excited  a  compassion  so  profound 

'  The  queen  of  England  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  acknowledge  a  joint-poBsesrion  with 
the  states  of  tliis  conquest,  achieved  hy  their  united  arms ;  but  she  afterwards  changed  her 
purpose,  and  the  English  finally  assumed  the  sole  occupation  of  Gibraltar,  withoatany  indem- 
iiification  to  the  states,  who,  relucUnt  to  alienate  so  valuable  an  ally  bj  insistiDg  on  the  share 
so  justly  due  to  them,  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation.^ 
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as  to  prevent  its  own  open  expression.  In  the  year  1709  he  solicited  peace 
on  terms  of  most  abject  submission.  Ilie  states-^^eneral,  under  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,rejected  all  his  supplications, 
retorting  unsparingly  the  insolent  harshness  wiui  which  he  had  formerly 
received  similar  proposals  from  them.  In  the  following  j)rear  Louis  renewed 
his  attempts  to  obtain  some  tolerable  conditions;  offenng  to  renounce  his 
oundson,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  former  demands  of  the  confederates. 
Even  these  overtures  were  rejected;  Holland  and  Endand  appearing  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of.  what  was  after  all  impracticablei  the  total  destruction 
of  the  great  power  wnich  Louis  had  so  long  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
their  welfare.^ 

TROUBLE  WrrH  ENGLAND 

Yet  events  had  lonj;  been  preparing  in  Endand  which  were  to  change 
entirely  the  face  of  afifaurs  on  the  CJontinent,  ana  deprive  the  states,  and  even 
Great  Britain  herself^  in  some  measure,  of  the  fnuts  of  then*  numerous  and 
dearly-bought  victones.  The  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministers  in  1710,  fol- 
lowed in  1711  by  the  dismissal  of  Marlborouj^,  was  a  measure  regarded  with 
as  much  dismay  by  the  allies  (of  whom  the  emperor  and  states  ventured  to 
petition  the  queen  in  earnest  terms  a^dnst  it),  as  with  secret  trimnph  and 
exultation  by  France.  Louis,  indeed,  nad  eveiytUng  to  hope  from  toe  new 
administration,  composed  entirely  of  tories,  whom  all  the  dory  of  their 
country's  arms  failed  to  reconcile  to  the  war,  and  idio  constantly  viewed  both 
the  Dutch  nation  itself  and  the  alliance  of  the  states  with  jealousy  and  aversbn. 

The  queen  of  England  having  sent  circulars  to  Uie  allied  sovereigns, 
inviting  them  to  the  congress  at  Utrecht,  ambassadors  from  nearly  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  appeared  in  that  city  early  m  the  vear  1712.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  those  of  England,  as  regarded  the  United  Prcmnces,  seemed 
rather  as  though  directed  against  enemies  than  in  favour  of  allies  ndioee 
interests  she  was  boimd  to  maintain  equally  with  her  own. 

The  Dutch  felt  still  more  painfully  the  effects  of  the  altered  sentiments 
of  England  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Secret  orders  were  sent  to  Marl- 
borough's successor,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  take  no  part  in  any  seige  or 
battle.  Tims  enfeebled  by  the  desertion  of  the  En^ish,  a  detachment  of 
the  allied  amiy  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Denam.  The  truce  between 
IVance  and  England  was  renewed  and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  France  with 
instnietions  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 

Tliese  events  —  more  especially  the  seizure  of  Ghent  by  the  English, 
which  enabled  them  to  stop  the  supplies  to  the  allied  camp  —  were  attended 
with  the  (effect  which  the  ministers  anticipated,  of  reducing  the  aUies  to  sub- 
mission to  such  terms  as  England  and  France  might  impose.  The  negotiations 
at  I'trecht  were  resumed  on  the  basis  proposed  by  tne  (jueen  in  her  speech 
to  h(T  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Herein  she  had  declared 
that  the  barrier  provided  for  the  states  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
treaty  of  1709,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  places  at  most  —  a  point 
which  gave  rise  to  many  and  animated  contests. 

At  length  the  queen  having  obtained  from  France  the  addition  of  Toumay 
to  the  barrier  towns,  the  states  were  fain  to  receive  peace  upon  such  other 
conditions  as  were  offered  them.  They  signed  a  new  treaty  with  England, 
annulling  that  of  1709,  and  providing  that  the  emperor  Uoarles  shomd  be 
sov(»n»ign  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which,  neither  m  the  whole  nor  m 
part,  should  ever  be  possessed  by  France. 
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Difficulties  being  thus  smoothed,  the  declarati 
plenipotentiaries  of  their  detennination  to  sign  oi 
with  or  without  the  allies,  hastened  the  decision  of  t 
tion  of  the  emperor.  Portugal,  Russia,  and,  last  c 
the  example  of  England.  By  the  treaty  concluded 
states,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  France  shou 
Spanish  Netherlands,  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Aust 
being  reinstated  in  all  the  territories  he  possessed  be 
of  Menin,  Tournay,  Namur,  Ypres,  with  Warned 
and  Wervicq,  Furnes,  Dixmude,  and  the  fort  of  E 
to  the  states,  as  a  barrier,  to  be  held  in  such  a  mai 
wards  agree  upon  with  the  emperor.  France  and  t 
themselves  to  do  no  act  which  should  tend  to  unite 
France  on  one  head. 

The  publication  of  the  peace  was  received  by 
Provinces  with  coldness,  and  even  aversion;  they  d 
tions  and  bonfires,  with  which  the  states  ordered  tl: 
ought  to  be  called,  not  fcux  de  joie,  but  feu  d^artific 
against  the  English  ministry,  whom  the  corrupt  ii 
according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  had  prompted  to 
glorious  and  successful  ever  waged  in  Europe  by  a 
peace. 

The  effects  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  < 
alt€red  sentiments  of  France  towards  the  statos,  we: 
negotiations  with  the  emperor  concerning  the  regula 
since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  had  given  rise  to  long 
The  emperor  had  hitherto  refused  their  demand  o 
Philip  and  the  cession  of  Dendermonde:  but,  nowt 
support  of  England  and  Franco,  ho  yioklod  so  far  as 
should  koop  a  joint  garrison  with  hinisolf  in  that  towi 
to  Vonlo  and  Stovonswaard,  on  which  ho  had  Ix^foro  ii 
of  the  Barrior,  NovonilxT  loth,  1715,  porniittod  th 
of  Flandors  to  bo  fixed  in  a  manner  highly  satisfii 
sought  security  rather  than  extent  of  dominion.  B^ 
they  commandod  the  passage  of  the  Sambro  and  Ma 
navigation  of  the  Scholdo;  Monin  and  Warnoton  p 
Ypros  and  the  fort  of  Knokko  kept  open  the  com 
Nieuport,  and  Dunkirk.  EviMits  proved  the  barrior 
to  have  boon  wholly  insufficient  as  a  moans  of  del 
vincos,  and  scarcely  worth  the  labour  and  cost  of  its 

Henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  a  triple 
Franco  and  England  in  the  next  year,  the  states  dui 
interested  tlu^msolvos  slightly,  or  not  at  all  in  the  nu 
different  powers  of  P^uropo,  as  if  seized  with  the  mani 
tinually  negotiating  —  often,  it  would  seem,  witlu 
definite  purpose.  Neither  did  th(\v  take  any  share  i 
and  Franco,  or  between  Spain  and  ( in^at  Britain  —  o 
tion  of  the  Spanish  minister.  Cardinal  Alhoroni  —  fui 
subsidies  to  the  new  English  king,  George  I,  as  wer 
treaty. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  HOLUIND 

It  was  in  some  measure  in  diwust  at  the  treatment  they  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  their  more  powerful  allies  durins  the  negotiations  it  Utrecht 
that  they  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  political  affairs  of  Europe;  and 
yet  more  from  their  inability  to  sustain  longer  the  high  position  among  nations 
which  had^  by  common  consent,  been  awsraed  them.  The  efforts  they  had 
made  to  carry  on  the  last  long  and  expensive  war  had  been  far  above  their 
strength.  Tlie  province  of  Holland  alone  had  incurred  a  debt  of  19|000,000 
guilders,  and  most  of  the  others  were  wholly  unable  to  furnish  their  quotas  to 
the  generality. 

The  integrity  of  the  union,  appeared  threatened  by  tibe  fiulure  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  payment  of  their  quotas.  As  well  for  this  cause  as  to  rectify 
some  abuses  existing  in  Uie  constitution,  among  which  those  of  bribery  and 
corruption  stood  pr^ominant,  it  was  determined  to  summon  an  extraordinai^ 
assembly  of  the  states  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  year  1651.  But  on  Uus 
occasion  an  increasing  supineness  in  the  performance  of  their  political  duttes^ 
a  deficiency  both  of  abilit3r  and  energy  for  self-government,  and  a  decay  of 
mutual  confidence,  first  strikingly  displayed  themselves  m  tne  Dutch  people. 

As  even  the  business  of  providing  funds  to  meet  the  present  exigencies 
remained  unattended  to,  the  states-general  found  themselves  obliged,  by  the 
exhausted  state  of  their  treasury,  to  make  an  infringement  on  pwlic  credit, 
comparatively  slight  indeed,  but  of  ominous  portent  in  a  state  so  scrupuloittly 
exact  on  that  point,  in  raising  funds  by  means  of  a  tax  of  a  hundredtn  penny 
on  the  bonds  of  the  generality  for  three  years.  The  states  attanpted  no  other 
answer  to  the  loud  and  general  murmurs  of  the  bondholders  thim  the  j^lea  of 
urgent  and  overwhelming  necessity.  They  likewise  reduced  their  nulitary 
establishment  to  the  number  of  thirty-four  thousand  men. 

In  1720  died  the  celebrated  pensionary  of  Holland,  Antonius  Heinsius, 
having  served  that  office  for  terms  of  five  years  consecutively  mnce  1689>  a 
man  to  whom  friend  and  opponent  have  agreeed  in  awarding  the  praise  of 
consunmmtf^  wL^^dom,  indefatigable  industry,  ardent  patriotism,  and  incor^ 
ni|)tihl(»  integrity.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  this  able  and  influential  min- 
ist(T  which  causcnl,  among  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  a 
n»n('W(Ml  desire  to  In^liold  the  restoration  of  the  stadholderate.  There  was, 
h()\vev(T,  at  this  time,  no  prince  of  the  family  of  Nassau-Orange  of  an  age  to 
aspin*  to  that  office,  the  prince  John  William  Friso  having  been  drownra  in 
1 7 11  in  crossing  the  ferry  at  Moenlijk.  His  son,  William  Charles  Henry  Friso. 
I)()rn  a  (vw  w(M»ks  after  his  death,  was  heretlitary  stadholder  of  Friesland,  and 
had,  in  17 IS,  at  the  age  of  seven,  been  created  stadholder  of  Gronmgen,  on  the 
sani(»  terms  as  his  anc(\stors  had  enjoyed  that  dimity.  He  had  scarce^  attained 
his  el(»v(»nth  year  wh(»n  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  in  Uelderland 
niad(»  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  his  elevation  to  the  stadholdership  of  that 
[)r()vince,  and  with  so  great  success  that  the  states  were  summoned  to  consider 
the  (iu(\sti()n  Ix^fore  the  other  provinces  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  d(\sign. 

The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  quickly  took  the  alarm,  and,  by  earnest 
renionstranc(»s  and  vivid  n»presentations  of  the  evil  consequences  that  must 
ensue  from  their  surrendering  any  portion  of  their  sovere^ty,  endeavoured 
to  deter  th(»  stat(\s  of  Gelderland  from  their  purpose.  Theur  efforts  were, 
however,  fruitless. 

In  all  disputes  Ix'tween  the  several  ciuarters  of  the  province,  or  between  the 
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estates  of  the  nobility  and  towns^  they  were,  in  default  of  a  stadholder,  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  interference  of  the  states-general.  Henoe  that  hoar, 
or  rather  the  states  of  Holland,  whose  supremacy  was  tacitly  admitted  by  tpe 
rest,  took  occasion  to  assume  and  exercise  greater  influence  in  their  aSain 
than  they  were  inclined  either  to  admit  or  endure.  Should  they  appoint  a 
stadholder  all  such  differences  must  be  submitted  to  his  decision,  axid  thus  the 
states-general  be  excluded  from  intermeddling. 

This  consideration  it  was  that  induced  many  of  the  deputies  to  the  CSelder- 
land  states  to  accede  to  a  measure  they  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to 
thwart;  and  they  accordingly  elected  unanimously  the  young  prince  stad- 
holder, captain,  and  admiral-general  of  Gelderland  (1722).  Yet  they  plainly 
evinced  their  dread  lest  the  stadholderal  power  should  become  as  dangerous 
as  it  had  before  been  to  the  liberties  of  their  countrv,  by  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  they  confined  it.  Shorn  as  it  was  of  its  lustre,  the  restoration  of 
the  stadholderate  in  Gelderland  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Orange  party  as 
the  first  step  towards  a  return  to  a  similar  form  of  government  in  the  remain- 
ing four  provinces;  yet  some  years  elapsed,  and  a  vast  change  of  circum- 
stances occurred,  before  they  found  themselves  in  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
that  measure.^ 
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